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LIX 
DANTE’S TERZA RIMA 


ERZA RIMA is a series of threes, the two outer lines of each riming 

with each other, the inner line riming with the two outer lines of the 
next three; in homely terms, like a pile of paper cones set into each other. 
The first rime in a canto and the last therefore occur only twice, but all 
the rest three times; none is dropped before a new rime is begun, or, ex- 
cept at the beginning and end ofa canto, is confined to a single éerzina. 
A consequence of this structure is that, while (if the sense permits) one 


or more ferzine may be cut off at the beginning or end of a canto without 
detection of the loss, this is impossible anywhere else; the alternation of 
rimes and the linking with the preceding and following terzine would be 
upset. Accordingly omission of lines or passages occurs in the manu- 
scripts with notable rarity.! This result of the verse form no doubt is 
well known to some, but, so far as I find, it has never been mentioned 
in print. 

Another peculiarity makes it almost as difficult to add (except at the 
beginning or end), for at no point could the sequence of rimes be broken 
by an insertion without leaving one, or two, of the rime-words on each 
side of the insertion, and therefore without repeating the rime. But a 
rime is almost never repeated in a canto; if words in -ino or -ele or -ove end 
lines in adjoining ¢erzine, or in the first or last ¢erzina, in that canto the 
rime almost never reappears—among nearly five thousand rimes only 
eleven times, in but nine out of a hundred cantos.? Though rarely men- 
tioned in print, this rule is sufficiently well known, was so early noticed 
that it was followed at once by Dante’s followers in /erza rima, and may 
be verified by fifteen minutes with a rimario. But more than this, the 


1E. Moore, Textual Criticism of the D.C. (Cambridge, 1889), pp. 686-687. 
* See L. G. Blanc, Gramm. d. ital. Spr. (Halle, 1844), p. 781; C. F. Schneider, Ueber d. 
Reim in D's. D. C. (Bonn, 1869), p. 2. 
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eleven existing recurrences are on an average at intervals of nearly 100 
lines, never less than 65 except once (Purg., xxix, 3 and 26), where -aig 
recurs after only 23 lines; therefore the recurrences are as little noticeable 
as possible.* Now the cantos vary in length only between 160 ll. (Purg., 
xxxii) and 115 (Jnf., vi. xi), and only three are under 130; seventy-one 
of the hundred vary by only 12 lines, and the extreme variation is only 
45.‘ Any spurious interpolation, therefore, however skillful an imitation, 
if long enough for the recurrent rime to be inconspicuous, would swell 
almost any canto to an unacceptable length. A highly interesting corol- 
lary is that no more easily could Dante himself have made later inser- 
tions without extensive recasting; a fact which conveys a vivid sense of 
how carefully he planned each canto before its incarnation in words, 
and which would throw doubt on any suggestion of such revision. But 
the chief point now is that, except at the beginning or end of a canto, 
no passage could be added without probable detection. 

That the beginnings and endings of cantos are practically the only 
possible places for addition has been pointed out, among many contrilu- 
tions, by Dr. H. D. Austin;‘ also that the especial density of construction 
and expression there may be due to a conscious effort to protect them. 
To this I add that other matters give a suddenness or finality to the 
first and last éerzina of a canto. Both, though usually without close con- 
nection with the next canto, are apt to be dramatic and striking for 
literary reasons, but this does not preclude desire for protection. The 
first terzina is nearly always indispensable to the sense of what follows; 
the ending is nearly always a unified quatrain, the last line closely knit 
to what precedes (as the line following a terzina elsewhere usually is not), 
and the quatrain is usually indispensable to the preceding sense. There- 
fore the only vulnerable points are de facto less vulnerable than might 
be expected. If Dante deliberately planned to head off omissions and 
additions, he could hardly have done it more effectively. True, he might 
have distinguished beginnings and endings in some more marked way, 


* There is a curious parallel in Chaucer; when he uses a dubious rime in his ababbcc 
stanza in the Man of Law’s Tale he tries to put the words as far apart as he can, in the 
second and fifth lines. On what follows see figures in N. Zingarelli, Vita di Dante (Milan, 
1914), p. 114. 

‘ How deliberately the size of the several members of the Commedia was planned is 
shown at the end of the Purgatorio,— 

Ma perché piene son tutte le carte 
Ordite a questa Cantica seconda, .. . 

5 Romanic Review, xxim1, 38-40, with the suggestion that the grim lines Jnf., xx, 1-3, are 
a spurious addition. To him and Dr. Rudolph Altrocchi I am grateful for suggestions and 
cautions.—I add that nowhere could a whole canto have been inserted without disturbing 
the numerical symmetry of the poem. 
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as by final couplets (like Shelley with his ¢erzine in the Ode to the West 
Wind), but these would have marred the even flow of the poem, and prob- 
ably any reader of Shelley will feel why Dante in a narrative did not do 
likewise. Against substitution of spurious for genuine lines of course he 
had no defense; against internal omission he was completely protected, 
and against internal additions almost completely. 

Now, one happy result of all this is that Dante’s text is freer from im- 
portant question than that of any other conspicuous poet before the in- 
vention of printing—even of some since. There are doubtful words, of 
course, and some clear alterations; some dozens of lines or passages 
dropped, transposed or repeated incertain manuscripts, and of course easi- 
ly corrected ;* but so far as I find only one passage certainly added. In Inf, 
xxxiii, between Il. 90 and 91, two manuscripts insert a malicious episode 
of eighteen lines at the expense of someone of Lucca, involving the re- 
currence of the -ata rime within seventeen lines; wholly unparalleled, 
as Witte pointed out’ in indicating the spuriousness. As to losses, none 
so far as I discover has been plausibly suggested. 

No such scheme is known before his day. He is agreed by almost all, 
with varying positiveness, to have invented ¢erza rima, and no one dis- 
putes the fact that no earlier use of it is known.® But few things are in- 
vented ex vacuo. Among thirteenth-century Italian and Provengal lyric 
forms there are two or three which as precedents readily pierce toward 
the seat of conviction.® Vaguer and more causual analogies are not now 
worth collecting. That oftenest mentioned is the serventese; enough to 
discuss the Italian, disregarding the similar Provencal sirventés. This 
“duty-poem”’ is lyric, though a narrative could be mentioned; rarely on 
love, it is political, moral, satirical, or the like. Dante himself had writ- 
ten one, as he tells us in the Vita Nuova (§6), in what form no one can 
say. But one of the common forms is in four-line stanzas, three hendec- 
asyllables riming together and one five-syllable line ending with a 
fresh rime and a pause; which fresh rime is carried on by the three 
hendecasyllables of the next stanza. The form therefore is AAAb.BBBc. 
CCCd...,; and the shortness and different movement of the fourth 
line gives the stanzas much the effect of Latin sapphics. The following 
will serve as a specimen:'® 

* Moore, Textual Crit., pp. xviii, 686-687. 7 Moore, pp. 706-711, esp. 709. 

§ Among many critics see Schneider, op. cit., p. 4. 

* On the Provencal, Gréber’s Grundriss d. rom. Ph., 1, ii, and Grundr. d. prov. Lit.; F. 
Witthoeft, Sirventes Joglaresc, in Ausg. u. Abh., 88 (Marburg, 1891); K. Bartsch in Jahr- 
buch f. rom. u. engl. Philol., 1, esp. 178-182. The sapphic serventese appears in French as 
late as about 1400; see Collection des Chron. Nat. Frang., xxtt1, 323-405, in Buchon’s 
Froissart. 

1 E. Monaci, Crestomasia Ital. dei Primi Sec.(Citta di Castello, 1889),1, 295-296 (thir- 
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Placente vixo, adorno, angelicato, ——doloroso afano ——lo meo volere, 

Per de novo sono recomandato: ——per Isota Tristano, ——de vedere, 

Mercé, s’eo t’amo, fia miritato ——quando m’e lunta{no] ——poixiavere 
Amore soprano. Lo to vedere. Me lasarisi. 


Obviously no trait in this resembles ¢erza rima except that the units are 
linked; it would be hard to drop anyshort part without the loss being in- 
stantly perceptible. Passages could easily be added, however, for there 
is no avoidance of recurrent rimes. The serventese might suggest the 
advantage of linking in a longish poem, but not Dante’s manner of link- 
ing. And it is hard to see here any closer linking than, e.g., in the sestina, 
in which the final word in the last line of a stanza is final in the first line 
of the next." 

Another origin sometimes suggested is the ritornello (or its variant, 
the stornello), a single stanza, sometimes of three lines, of which one form, 
perhaps the oldest, is of hendecasyllables riming aba;"* clearly terza rima 
is a string of these in which the inner end-word of the first dictates the 
outer rimes of the next, and the usual pause in Dante at the end of each 
terzina shows that this in his mind was the unit. The chief grounds for 
doubt of this origin are that the ritornello is not known to antedate 
Dante, and is not commonly found before the seventeenth century," 
and that it is a mere three-line guasi-epigram, with its own technique, 
so far as I find rarely strung with others into a longer lyric,“ to say 
nothing of narrative. 

A much more likely origin, making the question as to the mere rifor- 
nello unimportant, is one form of the sestet of the thirteenth-century 
Italian sonnet, in which it consists simply of two such ¢erzine, a strong 
pause between them almost always marking each as a unit, and of course 
with linking of the two by the rimes, very often in a way almost identical 





teenth century); another sapphic serventese in Monaci, pp. 406-411 (one of the oldest—a 
narrative), and one in Scelta di Curiosita, x1 (Bologna, 1865), pp. 11-24. See N. Zingarelli, 
Vita . . . di Dante (Milan, 1931), pp. 772-773, who points out that ferza rima in essence is 
formed on the principle of the sestet, or the canzone. 

11 Here and later I use E. Moore’s Opere di Dante, re-edited by Toynbee (Oxford, 1924); 
two such anonymous sestine in this form are on pp. 182c and 182d, and see Blanc, op. cit., 
pp. 765-766. 

12 The first suggestion of this origin seems to have been made by H. Schuchardt, Ritornell 
u. Terzine (Halle, 1874), pp. 122-133, also 3, 6, 17, and apparently by V. Imbriani. See also 
M. Barbi in Studi . . . dedicati a Pio Rajna (Milan, 1911), p. 97. The subject seems con- 
fused. 

18 Schuchardt, p. 122; Barbi, loc. cét., pp. 97-98. 

4 Schuchardt (pp. 133-34) gives one fourteenth century case of six ritornelli strung to- 
gether, without interlinking; later cases pp. 17, 134, and in O. Marcoaldi’s collection of 
nineteenth-century Umbrian folk-poetry (p. 60), etc. 
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with terza rima. What is specially significant is that Dante himself had 
often used this form, well exemplified by a skeleton of the sestet from the 
twelfth sonnet in the Vita Nuova: 

——tanta pietate, ——c’hanno pianto, 

——qui meco alquanto, ——-si sfigurate, 

—nol mi celate: —vederne tanto. 


It is easy to see that if the fifth line introduced a fresh rime to lead 
onward, there would be here two terzine like those of the Commedia. 
Just this form of sestet is used in two sonnets in the Vita Nuova, and in 
eleven more (including only one without a strong pause in the midst) 
among Dante’s fifty-six or so of regular sonnets; and five more have the 
sestet of two such ¢erzine, but rimed abaaba. Among his predecessors 
and contemporaries a remarkable number of sestets have the first, or al- 
most terza rima, structure; indeed, to judge from such collections as those 
of J. Ulrich and E. Monaci,'* this was the commonest early form, almost 
always with a strong pause in the middle; I find this form in no less than 
forty out of some seventy or so by Guido Guinicelli and various others."” 
It is worth noting also that every regular sonnet ever written is fully 
protected throughout from omission and addition, and might well sug- 
gest the same trait in a longer poem. But the main point is that in the 
sestet Dante had himself often written just this germinal form for his 


own ferzine, just as Chaucer took over from Machault the lyric seven- 
line stanza for narration. To the hasty eye of a reader the serventese-form 
with its simple linking may seem the likeliest precedent; but for one who 
had been wrestling intimately with the technique the sestet-form was 
more essentially like. Both perhaps contributed. 


18 The sonnets in these two groups are those numbered, in the Moore-Toynbee Opere, 54, 
26*, 29, 30, 33*, 36, 41, 47*, 49, 51*, 51, V.N. 12 and 13; 43, 46, 44, 49*, and V.V. 1. Poems 
of over fourteen lines called sonnets are disregarded (but show how he experimented with 
other forms than the ¢ferzina), and also dubious and spurious ones, in the Moore-Toynbee 
edition; but of these quite a number are of the first sort above.—A minor American poet 
has lately realized the kinship between the two forms of verse, and published a volume 
Terza-~Rima Sonnets, each having four terzine with a final couplet resuming one of the earlier 
rimes, 

16 Altital. Lesebuch (Halle, 1886), pp. 88-92, 101; Crestomaszia, 1, 193-310. I disregard a 
half-dozen or more sonnets in which all the six rimes are the same word. One or two sonnets 
in the two books may be identical. Among the early Sicilian poets about a third of the 
sonnets have this scheme, almost all the rest abcabc (Langley inPMLA, xxvim, 518, 520). 

17 The same scheme exists in the first six lines of oftava rima, used in popular poetry, 
some believe (Volpi, J] Trecento, p. 188), earlier than Boccaccio, the first literary poet to 
use it.—I do not know, nor seemingly do others, the origin, history, and exact significance 
of the phrases ¢erza, ottava rima, instead of rima di tre, di otto, which seem more idiomatic 
for the present sense. But the “third rhyme,” Ja terza rima, is exactly what and only what 
distinguishes this verse from the common early form of sestet. For want of evidence I do 
not pursue this subject. 
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An examination of these and other early forms of linked riming verse 
makes several things clear. The linking and recurring rime contributes 
to melody, through the fact that the recurrence is in a way sensuously 
unexpected; pragmatically one may find that in stanzas which strike 
most readers as specially melodious, such as in English those of Spenser 
and Fitzgerald, there is some element of the unexpected. Another reason 
for the linking in the serventese and sestina is (to say nothing of the struc- 
tural) undoubtedly mnemonic. Lyric poetry was primarily to be sung or 
recited, and at each pause a suggestion to the ear for the next line would 
be a very present help in trouble.'* But no suggestion is perceptible in 
any of these Italian verse-forms that the linking was in any degree de- 
signed to prevent corruptions in copying. 

Now as to the function and effect of the rime-scheme of Dante’s 
terza rima. The mnemonic function is unimportant, for it is certain that 
he designed his poem to be read, not recited from memory;"* further, the 
scheme is too intricate to help the memory unless after a pondering 
pause. As to melody, the entire flow is highly individual, sinewy, close- 
knit; but it is not clear how far the peculiar linking would have been in- 
tended to serve the interests of sensuous pleasure. The continuity of the 
flowing narrative is undoubtedly served by the linking; yet other great 
narrative poets have been pleased with forms which firmly emphasize 
the closure of the stanzas—needless to mention Chaucer, Spenser, 


Se adie Se 


REC, 


18 Melodic and mnemonic repetitions of rimes and other words at ends and beginnings of 
adjacent stanzas are far from being confined to Romance poetry, and are a marked feature 
of certain English poems, narrative and especially lyric, and especially in the fourteenth 
century in northerly England. Such are the Song of the Husbandmen in T. Wright, Polit. 
Songs, Camd. Soc. (1839), pp. 149-152, Pearl, Awntyrs of Arthure, a legend of the B.V.\M. 
in C. Horstmann, Altengl. Leg., N.F. (Heilbronn, 1881), pp. 499-502, several lyrics by 
Lawrence Minot. On these and others see J. E. Wells, Manual of the Writings in Mid. E,!. 
(New Haven, 1916), index. No doubt the repetitions are for melodic, mnemonic, and some- 
times structural purposes; whether ever to prevent losses is hard to say.—This is by no 
means the only case of reappearance in the far north of very special usages of the far 
south. I would specially mention the use by Burns in To a Louse, To a Mouse, To a Moun- 
tain Daisy, and many others, of a very peculiar and quaint stanza not uncommon in me- 
dieval Provencal; see C. A. F. Mahn, Werke d. Troubadours (Berlin, 1846), 1, 3, etc., etc., 
and C. Appel, Prov. Chrest. (Leipzig, 1920), p. 80. Some of these reappearances of forms 
may be coincidences, but not all; the explanation I do not know.—Adjacent final-initia! 
repetitions occur in Welsh poems, of date unknown to me, but some professedly early; see 
Iolo MSS (Llandovery, repr. Liverpool, 1888), pp. 240-242, 246-247, 250-251, 313, 645, 
650, 693. Rimes linking stanzas occur in middle Breton, as Loth shows (Métr. Galloise, 11, 
ii, 188-189, in d’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de Litt. Celt., xi); and the other repetitions as 
early as ninth- or tenth-century Irish (D. Hyde, Lit. Hist. of Irel., pp. 413-414), in a poem 
ascribed to Angus the Culdee.—The alphabetical poems, stanzas opening with successive 
letters, not uncommon in medieval Latin, French, and English, may be mnemonic as we!! 
as tours de force-—Of course none of this is much like Dante’s scheme. 

1 Inf., xx, 19, xxii, 118; Purg., ix, 70, xxxiii, 136-41; Par., xxii, 106. 
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Italians from Boccaccio to Tasso. The strong tendency throughout the 
Commedia to divide into threes, to stop each ferzina with a marked pause, 
instead of markedly varying the linking of sense, also argues against any 
continual study of fluidity. Desire for fluidity is assuredly not the reason 
for certain traits which we noticed at the beginnings and endings of 
cantos, nor for Dante’s general conscientious avoidance of recurring 
rimes; and it is doubtful if this last can be ascribed merely to his denying 
himself what was cheap and easy. It is doubtful whether melody, con- 
tinuity, or strictness any more than mnemonic convenience accounts 
fully for the verse and structure of the cantos. 

That Dante foresaw what has actually come about, the protection of 
his poem from the inroads of time, agrees with all we know of him and 
with the literary conditions of his day. I have written elsewhere of the 
gloomy prospect confronting a finished poet before the days of print- 
ing; the errors due to copyists’ dulness, heedlessness, and self-assertion, 
and the sometimes worse mending of them by other copyists, all of which 
the poet would foresee. Chaucer expressed such solicitude no less than 
four times; similarly the English Orm, the Spaniard Don Juan Manuel, 
St. Anselm, one or two early Irish texts, and even St. John the Divine.”° 
Chaucer and the others are not always thinking especially of additions 
and omissions; and Chaucer, content on a less lofty plane than Dante, 
expressed his concern with diverting frankness. But though Dante’s per- 
sonality was less expansive, no doubt he felt the same. Needless to argue 
to any student of him that he was not one of those who suffer fools gladly 
and shrug their shoulders philosophically when they think of even ir- 
remediable ills. 

Further, he makes no secret of his high esteem for his poem. Any seem- 
ing humility appears solely in the title Commedia, undoubtedly due to 
discretion and good taste, with possibly a dash of dour bitterness. No 
important long poem in the lingua volgare had preceded his, and he is 
reported to have originally considered writing his in Latin. Further, even 
among vernacular poetry the canzone, sonnet, and the like were aristo- 
cratic, narrative and visions were popular. For these reasons, to an inno- 
vator in language, whatever his convictions, an air of modesty might 
well seem prudent, and to his contemporaries fitting. “Commedia” is 
antithetical therefore to “l’alta mia tragedia,” Virgil’s phrase for the 
Aeneid (Inf., xx, 113); while the style of tragoedia is lofty, as to that of 
comoedia “‘remissus est modus et humilis, quia loquutio vulgaris, in qua 
et mulierculae communicant.’*! When in this tenth epistle he mentions 


2 M. P., xvi, 625-626; PMLA, 1, 105, and passim. 
" Epist. x, 10; De Vulg. Elog., 11, 4; commedia used of Dante’s poem in Inf., xvi, 128, xxi, 
2, and in Epist. x, 6, 13. 
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the heading of his poem as “Incipit Comoedia Dantis Alagherii Florentinj 
natione non moribus,” the bitterness of the last words may be thought 
to suffuse the whole. That his early admirers thought the word too mod- 
est is no doubt why they persisted in prefixing Divina;* and that it 
is only with his greatest work that he shows modesty indicates that it was 
not even here his fundamental feeling. This last is what appears in the 
same epistle, where he speaks of ‘‘Comoediae sublimem canticam quae 
decoratur titulo Paradisi,” and where in the Paradiso he calls the poem 
“sacrato poema,” “poema sacro”’ ;* in the middle ages to use poema of a 
vernacular work was almost arrogant. Not only the tenth epistle but 
various passages in the Commedia show his admiration: “Lo bello stile 
che m’ha fatto onore”; he swears by his own pages, “‘S’elle non sien di 
lunga grazia vote”; and maintains his matter with greater art because, 
“Lettor, tu vedi ben com’ io innalzo/La mia materia.” The toil which 
kept him lean for many a year (Par., xxv, 3) has allowed few oversights 
and no negligence. Assuredly he knew that the poem amply fulfils his 
hope that he should live to say of Beatrice what was never said of any 
woman. Like indications of esteem for his own works are the expositions 
(read by moderns with mingled feelings) of the meaning of the lyrics in 
the Vita Nuova and the Convivio; and his explanation that he wrote the 
latter in the vulgar tongue (1, 10) out of gelosia, trusting himself more 
than another, lest had he used Latin some illiterate person should 
translate it, and make it ugly. A couple of anecdotes related by Franco 
Sacchetti (c.1330-—c.1400)** point the same way. Because a characteristic 
anecdote is picturesque it is not necessarily false, but at any rate these 
anecdotes show Dante’s amusing reputation for purism about his own 
works. The poet, hearing a smith singing some of his verses, threw away 
the smith’s tools; asked why, he replied, “‘If Iam not tospoil your goods, 
do not spoil mine.” Likewise, hearing a teamster singing his verses, beat- 
ing his animal and crying “‘Arri!,’”’ Dante is said to have struck him 
saying, “I did not put in ‘Arri’!”’ No great poet has avowed for his own 
work such esteem as Dante has. 

With the endless variety and appeal of his matter, perhaps it is no 
wonder that even the most important of his verse-forms has received so 


2 On the history of the Divina, see Rajna, Bull. della Soc. Dant. Ital., n.s., xx11, 107-115, 
255-258; also m1, 9-10. 

3 xxiii, 62, xxv, 1 ff. But in the sublime heavens commedia would be out of place. There 
is significance in his ways of speaking of the poem in the several parts of it. 

“4M. P., xvi, 631-632. In De Vulg. Eloq., ii, 4 he defends the use of poetae for some 
vernacular writers—but in contrast with magni poetae. 

% Inf., 1, 87, xv1, 129; Purg., rx, 70-71; etc. 

% Novelle 114 and 115, mentioned to me by Dr. J. B. Fletcher, and quoted in various 
books on the Dante-tradition, such as G. Papini’s (Lanciano, 1910), pp. 25-27. 
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little consideration. The foregoing makes no claim to be exhaustive or 
definitive. It must always be impossible to prove this or that the only 
origin of the terza rima; any of the existing precedents would be enough 
to produce the click of creation. But the likeliest thing hitherto mentioned 
seems to be one of the commonest early forms of sonnet-sestet, consid- 
ering Dante’s frequent writing it, the all but identity of form, and the 
strong tendency in both to pause at the end of each ¢erzina. As to the 
protection of the verse from insertions or omissions, in which ferza rima 
is so like this form of sestet, the idea may well come from it. At all 
events it is incredible that Dante, with his experience in many forms of 
verse and in the vagaries of copyists, with his general awareness and with 
his straining after perfection, was unaware of this feature of his own 
verse. By his uncompromising views and intense partizanship, the ec- 
' clesiastical thin ice on which he moved, his severity toward personal, 
| political, and clerical enemies, he invited alterations and must have 
known he did; and in regard to church-matters sometimes got them.?’ At 
the very least one must agree that the excellent state of the text in large 
matters is due de facto in great degree to the close-knit rime and struc- 
ture. And any Dantist will agree that, with his peculiar personality and 
intellect, scarcely any forethought or subtlety well supported by evidence 
is too great to be attributed to him. 
J. S. P. TatLock 
University of California 


7 Moore, Text. Crit., pp. xviii f. 











LX 
THE INFLUENCE OF SUPERSTITION ON VOCABULARY 


[Continued from 1, 1033-46.] 
ROBIN GOODFELLOW AND HIS LOUSE 


HROUGH the notion of corruption, we come to the third example! 
of bug sb.2 in Moufet’s great pioneer work of entomology, of which 
the first two had been attached to the dung-beetle. As already describe; 
(L, 1037), the Insectorum . . . Theatrum was finished in 1590, though not 
printed till 1634.? 
The third example of bug applied to an “‘insect”’ by Moufet concerns 
the wood-louse (usually called in America sow-bug),* which is really a 
crustacean. Moufet writes (Bk. 11, c.9): 


Angli a forma Sowes, id est, Porculas: a loco ubi stabulantur, Tylers-lowsc, id 
est, Tegules pediculas appellant. Vocantur item Thurse-lowse, siue Joviales pedi- 
culi; a spiritu quodam non malefico, cui eos majores nostri superstitiose ferehant 
acceptos. Alijs item in locis Chesbug & Cheslip dicuntur; sed nominis rationem 
nescio.* 


Here the conjecture that we have bug sb.' in cheese-bug is supported by a 
second name indisputably superstitious. In thurse-louse, thurse is 


A giant of heathen mythology; in medieval times, often, the devil, a demon; 
later, a goblin or hobgoblin of rustic superstition (OD, s.v. thurse: first citation, 
Beowulf). 


The identity of the “spiritus quodam non maleficus” from whose 
association Moufet gives the title “Ioviales pediculi” (“jovial lice”’ in 


! The bibliographical references will not be repeated. As in the earlier article, illustra- 
tions will be given in many cases by citing slips from the files of the EMnED. 

* In the original manuscript (B. Mus. Sl. 4014) of Moufet’s pioneer work of entomology, 
after the end of the text, as printed, Moufet adds: “Finis. 3°. Martij. 1589. Stylo veteri.” 
Professor Helen Sandison points out to me this interesting early use of “Old Style.” 

* “Porcine names” for the wood-louse are common in all European languages, and do not 
seem to fit its habits or appearance closely enough to explain such widespread nomenc!a- 
ture, which might, therefore, seem to point to the existence once of such a myth as explains, 
all over the world, the title “little king” for the wren; see my note, “ ‘Little King,’ ‘Sow,’ 
‘Lady-Cow’,” JAF-L. xivimt (1935), 191-193.—Moufet here (and passim) gives names 
from many languages. An exhaustive list of names for the wood-louse would be impressive. 
Many, with other insect names here discussed, came to my attention through articles on 
insect-names by Dr. E. Adams, Trans. Phil. Soc., 1858-60. Some names for wood-lice ()i!!, 
etc.) are probably derived from their use in early medicine (see Moufet). The name given 
in classical times (oniscus) is thought to be derived from the color; see O. Keller, Die 4”- 
tike Tierwelt (Leipzig, 1913), 1, 482, kindly pointed out by Professor MacCartney. 

* The English edition of Rowland misprints chesbug (Sl. ms. f. 186) as cherbug. 
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Rowland) may be indicated in a definition of cheeselip, -lep, cheslop, 
cheesebug or wood-louse, thus cited (OD s. v. cheeselip): “1552 Huloet, 
Cheeselypp worme, otherwyse called Robyn-goodfelowe his lowse, 
tylus.” Here, then, is another superstitious name similar to cheesebug, and 
thurse-lowse. The two latter survive in English dialects (see EDD s.v. 
Cheesebug, Thraas-louse, Thrush-louse, Hobthrust-louse, Hobthrust). The 
names with hob- support a connection with Robin rather than with 
“Jove.” 

In all languages the variety of folk-names for the wood-louse is sur- 
prising, as also the fact that, with suchevidence of itsprominence in prim- 
itive consciousness, it seems never to appear in folklore.’ It seems likely 
that in traditions now lost it must have played its part in the drama of 
primitive thought, since it so definitely attracts superstition to its no- 
menclature. Obvious causes of evil association are that it is covered with 
scales, rolls itself curiously, and lives in corruption, being found (to 
quote Rowland’s English version of Moufet) “in dunghils and in the 
earth... under tyles and buckets... in the pith of rotten trees... 
they... pass the winter in the chink, or wals, or secret places of houses” 
(p. 1048). A manuscript of c. 1500 has been cited which speaks of “these 
sowes that creep with many feet and fall out of howce rovys.’” In the 
rude house of the ordinary man in early days it is likely that tylus (to 
use one characteristic name) was much in evidence.’ Altogether, the 
early application of bug to the wood-louse strengthens the case for the 
identity of bug sb.! and sd.? (the bugbear and the “beetle’’). 

The association of this small crustacean with Robin Goodfellow opens 
up most interesting problems in the influence of superstition on vocabu- 
lary. Though this “louse” is assigned to him only in a single citation (a 
dictionary), he may be implied by Moufet’s words, and the title ¢hurse 
is also likely to be connected with him. For the thurse was originally a 
giant, and Miss Latham shows (p. 240 f.) that he retains to the end the 

5 See an enquiry on this subject by the present writer, ‘English Curds—or Fresh 
Cheese,” NV. and Q., July 6, 1935. 

* Adams, op. cit. (1860), p. 13.—Moufet (supra) gives another example of the name sow 
(not in OD, but cf. ED). The American sow-bug is used in Suffolk (as I am informed by 
Miss D. M. B. Ellis), a region which sent many early colonists to America. A name in 
modern dialect is God Almighty’s pig (EDD); various Continental names thus give a 
porcine name with a religious association. For assistance with some of the vocabulary dis- 
cussed in this paper I am indebted to Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Cassidy and Mr. H. B. Allen. 
Skinner (1671) connects thurse-lice with Jove (Adams, 1860, p. 19), apparently because he 
confuses thurse with Thor. 

’ The present writer once camped in a very deep but fertile canyon in Arizona where 
the only inhabitants were an old couple so notoriously dirty that they could get no market 
for their butter, except for use in soap-making. Their milk-shed was low, and the pans of 
cream were speckled with black particles. 
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bulk and clumsiness of a large spirit. Grimm notes a tendency for spirits 
who have been giants to be described as having many feet.* Though 
Moufet implies that his “beneficent spirit” sent the wood-louse, it js 
possible that originally this being was thought of as actually present in 
the form of the millipede: giants sometimes even permanently changed 
their form and became minute (cf. OD, s.v. troll). In any case it is clear 
that whatever development Robin Goodfellow may have passed through 
which linked him with his “louse,” even in his heyday in Elizabethan 
times he was described in terms that might make a connection. 

Thomas Heywood (Hierarchie, p. 574) describes Robin’s kind as be- 
longing to the Lucifugi, others of whom are the goblins of the mines who 
have given their name to cobalt (q.v., OD). 


These in obscurest vaults themselves inuest / . . . such as wee / Pugs and Hob- 
goblins call. Their dwellings bee / In corners of old houses least frequented, / Or 
beneath stacks of wood; and these conuented, / Make fearefull noise in Buttries 
and in Dairies; / Robin good-fellowes some, some call them Fairies. 


It is, as Miss Latham (who quotes this passage) points out (p. 225), 
exceptional to refer to Robin Goodfellow in the plural: such usage may 
reflect tradition as to his imps, who may have been seen in the wood- 
louse. This is a creature of darkness, as well as of corruption: in Germany 
it is commonly called Kellerassel. 

In tracing the genealogy, as it were, of supernatural beings, their pro- 
tean character and frequent special developments naturally make strict 
identifications impossible. The comparative study of European folklore 
makes likely, however, certain broad classifications. Thus, as Miss 
Latham points out (p. 238), Robin Goodfellow shows the characteristics 
both of forest-spirits and of house-spirits. In Heywood’s description he 
shows also the activities of the Poltergeist;® cf. also his identification by 
Cotgrave (1611) with follet (Latham, p. 233). As “a spirit which playes 
reakes in mens houses anights” and as the domestic mentor, he might 
be associated with names of the wood louse: louk (c. 1400), cheslock (also 
chestlock), lockdor, lockchester (the latter both 1440), Fr. cloporte, Ital. 
serraporta (Bachtold-Staubli, s.v. Assel).!° For the English forms, the OD 


8 Op. cit., chap. xvit, p. 427: “oft mit mehrern hinden und hdéuptern ausgestattet. gilt 
diese eigenschaft von helden, so sind riesenmiissige gemeinet.” Cf. Adams, loc. cit., p. 16, 
where he cites: millipede, Molti-pee, Monkey-pee, Many-feet, Maggy-many-feet, Meggy- 
mony-legs. We appear to have rustic conflations in other names. 

® The belief in this type is not extinct—to judge from European newspapers.—Cobali 
was named from spirits infesting the mines—a clumsy locution. 

10 Handwirterbuch des Deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-35), 7 vols., 
Aal-Rabe, in progress (brought to my attention by Dr. M. S. Ogden and Professor Archer 
Taylor). Exhaustive use of these volumes has not been made. Professor Taylor also 
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suggests (s.v. lockchester): “‘perh. . . . in allusion to the creature’s habit 
of rolling itself up tightly.”” The same explanation is given in one of two 
(1612, 1615) examples of loop sb.* (wood louse). But a slip of MED 
(a 1444 Leechbook) gives lobchestres." It supports an independent cir- 
culation and a supernatural meaning for -lop that we have /od sb.' 
(c. 1000, etc.), Jop sb! (c. 888, etc.), a spider, and lop sb.,? a flea (c. 1460, 
etc.); the latter has been suggested by the Oxford editors as conceiv- 
ably a source for cheese-lip sb.*? Cf. also black-louper (1496) ‘some kind 
of artificial fly.’”” The discussion in the earlier article, when taken into 
account with one about to be given, might suggest that this series of 
insect-names renders the idea that all these creatures called lop or lob 
embodied supernatural forces, which could affect things (cf. cobalt). 
The analogy of a “loop,” brought forward for his “louse,” and names 
like cloporte, might give a clue for its (humorous?) connection with Robin, 
through characteristic actions connecting him with fastenings. In primi- 
tive life a latch was often a loop; cf. /atchstring, which though modern, is 
implied by draw-latch, 1331 (v. OD s.v. latch, sb.'sense*). Here, loop sb." 
c. 1400, etc.) might be attached in some way or other to Robin Good- 
fellow; one of the characteristics reported of him (Latham, p. 248) is 
“locking and unlocking of dores,” and in the tale of his’”” Mad Pranks,” 
he begins verses of domestic advice: ‘‘Maids in your smocks / Look well 
to your locks, / And your tinder box.” His sort, says Reginald Scot 
(Bk. xm, c. 21): “rumble in houses, draw latches, go up and down 
stairs.” Such passages make us wonder whether there is special signifi- 
cance in his saying, quoted by Miss Latham (p. 240) from Jonson (as 
an indication of his size): “I am none of those subtle ones, that can creep 
through at a keyhole, or the cracked pane of a window. I must come in 
at a door.” Altogether, there might be some reason to conjecture that 
a loop (such as fastened a door) might have had some ancient association 
humorously linking Robin and his “louse” through the known character- 
istics of both. Knots, and loops in any case, are notoriously connected 
with magic," as are narrow openings (which a loop in one sense is). 
The belief in magic powers of entrance is eloquently expressed by 





points out to me “‘a similar mine of information on popular materials” in H. F. Feilberg, 
Bidrag til en ord over jyske almuesmdl (Copenhagen, 1886-1914). 

"| Lukchester (a 1485) is also found (cf. Jouk). Looper (g.v. OD) clearly fits certain in- 
sects. Cloporte supports theorigin here taken for cheslock, etc.; chest-worm (q.v. OD), lug-dor 
(cf. dor) may reflect other influences. But cloporte appears as choplote (“XIII*S.” 
Hatzfeld). Cloporte is coeval (Romania, xxxvut, 372). 

"2 F, Sidgwick, The Sources and Analogues of ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ (London, 
1908), p. 113. 

3 See C. L. Day, Sailors Knots (New York, 1935), a popular summary, with a good 
bibliography; Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (vide index). Witches could tie up winds. 
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Shakespeare in Falstaff’s precaution: “lest the devil . . . should aid him, 
I will search impossible places” (M.W.W. 11. v. 159). 

The first element in cheslop raises more difficulties when applied 
to the wood-louse than it does when applied to the “goodfellow.”’ Miss 
Latham has brought together (pp. 116 ff., 246 ff.) rich materials from 
EMnE literature as to the passion for dairy products, and oversight over 
dairies, of fairies and of Robin Goodfellow; Professor Kittredge treats 
the subject from the angle of malignant spirits in his chapter ‘The 
Witch in the Dairy.” Thus the double aspect of the activity of spirits 
is again illustrated: for example, Ben Jonson calls Queen Mab “the mis- 
tress Fairy, / That doth nightly rob the dairy, / And can hurt or help 
the cherning” (The Satyr). “Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery,” 
we are told in M.W.W. (v.v.52), but her self-interested motives in intrud- 
ing into the dairy are as well known to Milton as to Jonson. There is 
evidently known to Milton a folk-tale “How fairy Mab the Junkets 
eat” (Z’ Allegro). And the traditional offering to Robin Goodfellow some- 
times took the form of “curds and creame” (Latham, p. 247); he ‘Was 
much .../ Amongst the creame bowles, & milke pans... /To wash 
their Dishes for some fresh-cheese hier” (ibid. p. 231). It is conceivable 
that he sent his “louse” to fall from “house-roofs” into milk, as a dis- 
grace to sluts who kept dirty pans: or that, in some way which is now 
forgotten, he thus showed his desire for curds, the product of the orderly 
souring of milk, as by rennet. He might send messages about pans. 

Cheeselip, -lep, -lop, sb.' (rennet) is by the OD separated from cheeselip, 
-lep sb.2 (the wood-louse, otherwise called cheesebug, cheslop); but the 
editors note (critically) that an effort has been made to identify the two 
and that it has been suggested that the wood-louse was used" as a rennet. 
No coagulating action of this creature has been observed; yet other 
names in dialect (Cheese-bone, -bob, -pill, EDD and Suppl.) link it with 
cheese. Still another folk-name, chesil-bob (OD, 1881, etc.) might suggest 
chessel (1721, etc.), a cheese-vat. In an empty cheese-vat these creatures 
might be found. Influence also might come from chesil (a 700, etc.), 
gravel, suggested by their scales. 

But superstition may have linked the wood-lice-imps with cheese (made 
by rennet). Miss Latham tells us (p. 117, n.) that modern fairies “are 
believed to have some special affinity for cheese.’”” Her only EMnE 
reference is M.W.W. (v.v.88), where Falstaff fears that a “Welsh fairy” 
may send him into this form. With the discussion here made should be 


4 Thanks are due to Professor W. E. Ayres, of the Department of Dairy Industry, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, for assistance on this point. He sent 
to us, from Dr. P. F. Sharp, a bibliography of rennet as found in miscellaneous sources, 
and at his request Mr. K. J. Monrad of Chr. Hansen’s laboratories wrote to Denmark. 
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taken into account lopper (v., a 1300), lop v.,‘ in connection with the fact 
that in modern dialects milk or cheese that has gone sour and rank is 
said to be buckart or bucked or “‘to have the buck in it” (EDD Buck sb*). 
So might it also “have the lop”? 

Though the meaning of cheese in cheese-lop sb.2 is not certainly to be 
identified with that in sb.,' it is likely that the Jop in the two words is 
a word which appears in Gothic as lubjd- (?fem.) in lubjaleisei witchcraft, 
?poison-herb-lore, OE /ybb neut. poison, ON lyf fem. “medicinal herb, simple,” 
OGH luppi neut. deadly juice, Mod. G. dial. lapp rennet (OD s.v. sb*). 

Here the variant meanings probably indicate what were taken to be a 
variety of supernatural activities. For another derivative cf. OD s.v. 
lib, sb.2 (4700 and 1577) ‘“‘a charm.” 

In the OD, Shakespeare’s address to the “lob of spirits,’”’ Puck, defi- 
nitely named by him as Robin Goodfellow, is cited under Job sb.,? sense 2, 
(a “lout,” 1533, anticlerical). Milton’s unique phrase (again in L’ Allegro), 
Lubber fiend, (where “the drudgeing Goblin swet,” earning his ““Creame- 
bowle duly set,” is obviously Robin) appears with the definition: “A 
beneficent goblin supposed to perform some of the laborious work of 
a household or farm during the night; a ‘Lob-lie-by-the-fire’.” Here, 
the last phrase comes from The Knight of the Burning Pestle, and is 
attached by Miss Latham (p. 235) to Robin. In modern dialect we still 
find “the Lubber fiend,” for whom cream is set out (EDD). With him 
has been connected a well-known children’s game, Lubin (q.v.EDD). 
Thus Milton’s phrase is hardly likely to have been his own invention. 
Actually, as early as the Misogonus (c. 1570) a Robin Hood, depicted 
much like his namesake, is addressed as lubber (v. infra, p. 916). 

Lob and Lubber may represent the name or the race (in fairy lore) of 
Robin Goodfellow. Confirmation of this conjecture may be found in the 
appearance in Germany of a similar being der guder lubbe, to whom offer- 
ings were made as late as 1462. Grimm in this connection cites “English 
lubber, lobber,” “‘télpel,”” with significant Teutonic cognates,'® which bring 


% Cf. Deutsche Mythologie, 4th ed. (1875), Chap. xvi, pp. 435, 437-438: “Auch lubbe, 
liibbe scheint in niedersichsischen gegenden gleichviel mit plumper riese, auf dem Cor- 
neliusberg bei Helmstedt werden libbensteine gezeigt, nach dem brem. wb. 3, 92 bedeutet 
lubbe einen ungeschickten faulen menschen, es ist das engl. Jubber, lobber (télpel), bei 


_ Michel Beham (Mones anz. 1835, 450°) lapel, vgl. altn. Jubbi (hirsutus). hierzu kommt eine 


merkwiirdige urkunde des bischofs Gebhard von Halberstadt, der noch im j. 1462 iiber heid- 
nische verehrung eines wesens klagt, das man den guden lubben nenne, und dem man auf 


| einem berge bei Schochwitz in der grafschaft Mansfeld thierknochen darbringe. Nicht nur 
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haben sich solche uralte knochenanhaiifungen dort an dem Lupberge vorgefunden (man 
vgl. den Augsburger perleich s. 244) . . . Hieraus leitet sich nun leicht ab, dass den riesen 
dummheit beigemessen wird, gegeniiber den verstandigen menschen und schlauen zwergen 
... das scheint auf einen trigen bergriesen zu zielen, wir werden sehn, dass in spitern 
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out the ancient descent of more than one characteristic of Robin Good- 
fellow, as will later be shown. What is important here is to note the 
tendency insisted on by Grimm for spirits who have been giants to de- 
teriorate. Elsewhere (p. 414, Chapter xvi) he cites (with Robin Good- 
fellow) Teutonic cognates as names for the house-sprite (gutgesell, nach- 
bar, goede dreng, god dreng, etc.)* which suggest that though Robin’s 
personal name did not (as we shall see) reach literature till the Paston 
Letters, it may have been in popular use from primitive days. Of interest 
for Robin’s identification with the clumsy countryman are Grimm’s 
reference (p. 420) to the “beriihrung des hausgeistes mit dem narren,” 
as also pp. 415 ff., 424, where he brings the loud laugh, Ho Ho Ho, of 
Robin Goodfellow (Latham, p. 250) into relation with the “goblin laugh- 
ter” of the Continental house-spirits. Altogether, it would not be strange 
if so ancient a type as Robin bore a name that went back to Gothic. In 
further investigations of his name lubber, however, the possibility of an- 
other relationship should also be taken into account, for a similar very 
ancient Irish name exists for a supernatural being, in later times, at 
least, also domestically helpful (cf. EDD s.v. Leprechaun, “sb. Irel.”’)."" 
The spirit in question is small, but (as appears with trolls) a change of 
size is frequent in the development of spirits. 

If Robin was, by origin, Lob, the Lubber fiend, the lob, lobber, looby, 





volkssagen die riesen dumme dutten genannt sind, in der benennung /ubbe, liibbe wurde 
gleichfalls die unbeholfne, plumpe natur nachgewiesen, und wo wir heutzutage den teufel 
dumm nennen ist ein alter riese gemeint (s. nachtr.).”’ This discussion will be useful in 
connection with other characteristics of Robin Goodfellow, even if not finally supported. 
Cf. Torp-Falk s.v. Igbe (lap sb.2), Igv (leaf), lubben (lubber). The Germanic cognates in 
general support a meaning “‘lout.”’ 

16 The term good (q.v.0D s.v. sense 2 d) applied to the fairies (“‘euphemistically”’) does 
not appear till 1588 in English literature, but Grimm’s references to such locutions as bonnes 
hommes, bonnes femmes, etc. (vide index) suggest a wide and perhaps early use. In view of 
the actual services rendered by the beings thus designated this is hardly “‘euphemistic.” 

17 Dr. Hull has brought to my attention early Irish /#-chorp(én), lit.“small-body, pigmy” 
which seems to mean “fairy”; cf. W. Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore (Ox- 
ford, 1890), p. 395. This compound later has various spellings, among which occurs in 
Modern Irish the metathetic form luprachén, cf. P. S. Dinneen, Focléir Gaedhilge agus 
Béarla (Dublin, 1927), p. 683. Such a word, as well as the Teutonic forms already dis- 
cussed, might be kept in mind in considering the problems outlined above, though, of 
course any suggestion of a possible connection is most tentative. The Irish spirits called 
leprechauns performed offices somewhat like those assigned to Milton’s “Lubber fiend.” 
“Tn the townland of Creevagh, near Cong in Mayo, there is a cave called Mullenlupragaun 
the leprechauns ‘mill,’ where in former times the people left their caskeens of corn at 
nightfall, and found them full of meal in the morning.” (Irish Names of Places, P. W. 
Joyce, (Dublin, n.d.) 1, 191, pointed out by Dr. Hull.) An anonymous Oxford slip also 
connects “ubrican (or leprechaun)” with lubberkin (for which, however, there is no cita- 
tion in the files). Lubbard (g.v. OD) might go back to /ub rather than /ubber (cf. boggard). 
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lubber, all of which mean “countryman,” may have taken their origin 
from association with him, who through an accident of his own descent 
was always clumsy and uncouth. Here might be explained the contradic- 
tion which is apparent in the treatment in the OD of lubber sb.: sense 1a. 
“esp. one who lives in idleness’; sense 1c, a domestic drudge. The 
contradiction may arise from the attempt to reconcile citations describ- 
ing, in theological literature, the contrasting aspects of beneficent (but 
unspiritual) pagan spirits: cf. OD s.v. lubber: ‘In early quots. frequently 
applied to a monk (cf. abbey-lubber).”’ For abbey-lubber, “a lazy monk,”’ 
cf. a slip marked ‘?’’: “1611 Troubles. Rayne King John 11. 4. 107 There 
lie thee Abbot, Abbey, Lubber, Divell, March with the Monke unto the 
gates of hell.” Cf. Job (the Devil) in Lobs Pound (infra, p. 918). 

A series of slips might establish for /ubber the double character in ques- 
tion. In the dictionaries of Elyot (1538 and 1559) s. v. mediastinus; of 
Huloet (1552) and of Phillips (ed. Kersey, 1706) s.v. lubber, Milton’s 
drudge is applied to the /ubber; cf. also: “1721 Bailey Dict. Lubber... 
a Drudge, a lazy Drone,” with its glaring inconsistency. We have also 
lubberland (gq.v.0D) well established (1598, etc.), as meaning “‘the land 
of Cockaigne’”!’ (with its unspiritual pleasures); cf. also cit. 1681 where 
the implication is ‘‘the land of fools.”” The meaning of the earlier cita- 
tions is supported in the following: “1691-92, J. Dunton, Athen. Oracle 
(1728) 11, 44 f. At best ‘tis but a lubberly Happiness, exactly the same 
which Beasts enjoy.” In an age in which workmen were closely attached 
to masters, guilds, etc., the very independence of the house-spirits, even 
though drudges, as well as their position outside the Christian fellowship, 
will have given them a bad name among strict moralists. As Cotgrave 
(1611) described it, they could “‘loyter about like a masterlesse man” 
(cf. lubber v., OD).1® 


18 Cockaigne (q.v.0D) lay “fur in se bi west spayngne’”’ (off Galicia?). The identi® ation 
with lubberland might raise the question whether conceivably there was any con..ection 
with Galician coca (supra, pp. 1044-46). Cocagna had special folk-developments con- 
nected with eating, in Romance countries (Littré), but in the English poem which gives 
the earliest reference (supra) the “pleasures of the table’’ are only a part of the general 
sensual indulgence “‘exactly the same which Beasts enjoy” which makes the subject. 
Johnson suggested this as the source of cockney: this suggestion would, if there were a 
connection between coco and cocagna, give the word for the townsman, much as Job, etc. 
may give the name for the countryman: in each case a “‘bug’’ would become a fool. Cf. 
cockney, sense 2 (a spoiled child), “‘ficta’’ (Prompt. Parv.), and “‘A Castle in Spain” (1400). 

19 Some traces may have been left on vocabulary by the goblin’s activities (outside 
household drudgery) as ‘‘a masterless man.” A variety of words meaning itinerant traders, 
those who do emergency-work, or mere patching, might be investigated on this basis: cf. 
bodger, botcher, cobbler, hobbler, etc. The practical and the fantastic are combined in Robin’s 
reference to “my gambols o’ the country still, selling of fish, short service, shoeing the wild 
mare, or roasting of robin-redbreast” (Love Restored, cited, Latham, p. 239). 
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The insubordination of that household “drudge,” the house-goblin, 
comes out particularly in connection with his apparel. Miss Latham 
points out (p. 243) the “hairy strength” of the Lubber fiend, also attested 
by the title ““Puck-hairy” and other references: Jonson calls him a satyr, 
thus associating him with the wood-spirits described by Grimm.” 4 
reference of Reginald Scot (Bk. rv, c. 10) implies that he wore nothing 
at all, that is, that his hair was sufficient to cover him. This is said in 
connection with the oft-reported fact of his leaving his “‘service’’ “‘if the 
maid or goodwife of the house, having compassion of his nakedness, |aid 
any clothes for him.” This phenomenon is also reported of the modern 
pixy (g.0. EDD) and of the Continental house-spirit (Bachtold-Stiubli, 
s.v. Maske, Kleider, Grimm, p. 401 f.). Miss Latham concludes (p. 244): 
‘“‘Wearing apparel for some reason, either unknown or forgotten in the 
sixteenth century, must originally have been invested with a particular 
and important significance in regard to Robin Goodfellow.” 

Some hints in EMnE citations quoted by Miss Latham (p. 254, n.) 

may suggest lost legends as to changes in Robin’s condition. And, 
though he was the favorite Tudor goblin, the stories of his actions on 
receiving clothes might suggest dissatisfaction on his part. In various 
accounts, new clothing appears to make him too fine for drudgery; and 
this suggests aspirations towards raising his state—possibly to one 
nearer to that of human beings, with whom he has lived so familiarly. 
The following tale reported from the sermon-literature of England of 
the late fourteenth century obviously attaches a similar incident to a 
being related to Robin Goodfellow: 
These, says Master Rypon, are “like a certain demon—in English Thrus [?|— 
whom Bromyard calls Gerard, who was wont to grinde corn. But when some 
householder gave him a new tunic... from that time onwards he refused to 
grind, saying in English ‘Suld syche a proude grome grynd corne?’”? 


The use here of the name Gerard for a spirit, thurse, elsewhere repre- 
sented as shaggy like an animal, raises problems too large to be deter- 
mined without extended linguistic investigation, for which clues only 
can be given here. The words involved are very ancient. 


2° Grimm points out that the Vulgate (Is. xm 21) gives pilosi where the Septuagint has 
Sa:udma; he shows very early testimony to homesprites under the same term (chap. xvii, 
in discussing scra#). Cf. above, n. 15, “altn. Jubbi (hirsutus),” and Torp-Falk s.v. ve II. 

1G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), p. 270 
‘‘Master Rypon’”’ is prior of Finchale, 1397 on. See Owst, Preaching in Medieval England 
(Cambridge, 1926), p. 54. The Dominican, Bromyard (Chancellor of Cambridge, c. 1383, 
ibid., p. 68) gives the story twice. Gerard is of course a common medieval name, and the 
story is naturally brought forward here more as a clue than as evidence: cf. infra,n. 38, for 
a medieval interpretation of Gerold of some interest here. 
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It is obvious that the incident concerns a relative, thurse, of the Tudor 
Robin. The name here assigned to him, Gerard, may conceivably give a 
hint of the reason for the “particular and important significance” of 
' clothes for him and his kind. Gerard suggests the earliest French forms of 
the name for the werewolf (q.v. OD): Marie de France (c. 1175) gives 
garwall, Gervase of Tilbury (c. 1212), gerulfus. Both wrote in England, 
where the forms reported from them may have passed down as the more 
familiar Gerard.” 
| Different roots are thought to lie behind Fr. Joup, and the second ele- 
ment of cheese-lop: there is, however, some difficulty in the linguistic 
| history of the former (cf. OD s.v. wolf) and cognates mean various fierce 
' animals. Any relation would come through a loan: wolf is thought to 
represent Lat. lupus, and perhaps volpes. The Indo-Germanic root behind 
' the Gothic cognate for Jop has been described in the new edition of 
| Walde’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch des Indogermanischen Sprachen™ as 
follows: “Gdbed. wire dafiir dann Kraut das man ausreisst, um es in 
Verwendung zu nehmen.” This allows no application outside of the vege- 
_ table kingdom, but the more general principle of metamorphoses involved 
in demonology should be borne in mind, in studying possible derivatives 
of a word meaning in Gothic “witchcraft,” in OE (s.v. lib) “charm,” 
and obviously implying processes of change. A recent very illuminating 
article“ on an Irish legend concerning animal-transformations gives evi- 
| dence as to the early mention of such in Irish literature, and the uncer- 
| tainty of knowing, in some cases, whether the form taken is that of a dog 
or of a wolf. In a tale quoted from the eighth century, a word is used 
which is tentatively rendered “shape-shifter.”” Robin’s power to change 
his shape is strongly insisted upon in EMnE literature (Latham, p. 241). 

It is conceivable that he belonged to a general type like that rendered 
by the Irish word in question. 

The meaning “rennet” taken from the Teutonic derivatives of the 
root in question in English and in German, which most strongly brings 
out the idea of change, is in both cases found in dialect: so is Latin /upus. 
An example of the possible semantic development in dialect of a word 


*2 Grimm reports (ibid.), in regard to the Lupberg mentioned in the discussion of /ubbe, 
etc. (supra, n. 15), that a neighboring church has “das eingemauerte bild eines gétzen,” 
which tradition says was brought there from the Lupberg. “‘A footnote states: “die ab- 
bildung enthalt aber nichts riesenhaftes, eher eine géttin, auf einem wolfe stehend.” This 
_ might show Jupus as an early loan-word in Germany (prob. before /uppe, etc.; cf. n. 28). 
8 Cf. ibid. Germ. laub with OD s.v. leaf, and I, 317; for lupus, volpes, cf. Walde, Lat. 


__ Etymol. Worth., Torp-Falk, Feist, Etymol. Worth. d. Got. Spr. 


* J. R. Reinhard and V. E. Hull, “Bran and Sceolang,” Speculum, x1 (1936), 42-59. A 
_ new text of an Irish story concerning animal-transformations is here printed, with ana- 
logues, discussion, and a comprehensive bibliography on the subject of the werewolf. 
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for a supernatural being (with his potentiality of change) has been givey 
by one writer for one name for Robin Goodfellow. Torp-Falk woul; 
separate tass from tuss, but the following can be cited from Mr. C. P. ¢, 
Scott’s article on “The Devil and His Imps” :* 


The word thurse . . . has had a rich development in the Swedish and Norwegiay 
dialects. Swedish dial. tuss is defined as (1) a mountaineer, so called in district; 
bordering on mountain regions; (2) wandering foreign people; (3) a stupid per. 
son, a blockhead; (4) a wolf; (5) a bear, in composition myr-tussar, “swamp. 
creatures.” The other form tusse means (1) a giant; (2) an unruly person, usual); 
applied to a child; (3) a wolf—in some dialects also called tass, and in compos. 
tion grdtass “grey creature.”’ So spirtusse, a spirit which, like a brownie, stays ir 
a person’s service, and earns money for him; tassa-mark, ‘“‘goblin-field,”’ a lone); 
cheerless place. All these in Rietz, Svenskt dialekt-lexicon (1867), p. 765. 


These series of meanings represent sense-developments characteristic 
of the animistic stage of culture, in which beasts are thought to be 
actual spirits. To such a period doubtless belonged the first use of the 
Anglo-Saxon personal-names with wolf as an element, which was re. 
marked on by Bosworth (s.v. wolf).%* The use, in early Irish, which has 
been pointed out to me,?’ of words for the black-beetle also in personal 
names, must go back to the same well-known principle of sympathetic 
magic: by associating a child with creatures in which gods took form, 
parents doubtless hoped to give him god-like qualities. To a more de- 
veloped age possibly belonged the genesis of the creatures like the were- 
wolf, who hung between two orders of creation. So, in a sense, did the 
house-goblin. If he betrayed deep secrets of his descent by his hairy form, 
and emotion at receiving decent human garments, our best hope of eluci- 
dating his history may lie in a comprehensive study of the vocabulary 
applied to animal-transformation in all European languages and dialects 
It must be borne in mind in studying this vocabulary, however, that 


% Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. xxvt (1895), 79-146. This article collects a great number 0! 
citations, useful as lexicographical material. It was pointed out to me by Professor Archer 
Taylor. Mr. Scott gives (p. 127) the first example of the use of Robin Goodfellow (1489 
which was overlooked by the OD and discovered independently by Miss Latham (p. 223 

76 Dr. Allen Mawer, “Animal and Personal Names in OE Place-Names,” Mod. Lan; 
Rev. xtv (1919), 243, in discussing wulf, notes “patronynmic forms in -ingas which clear! 
go back to an early stage of the settlement and even to the Heroic Age.” 

27 Dr. Hull kindly pointed out to me Irish déel, déel: R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- 
und Kénigsage bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert (Halle, 1921), p. 94: “Dubthach Dael Ula: 
der ‘Mistkifer der Ulter,’ bisweilen auch Daeltenga ‘Mistkifer-Zunge’ genannt.” Dr. Hu! 
points out déel, déel as “frequent in proper nouns”; also Dubthach Doel Ulad as occurring 
in The Téin Bé Ctalnge, ed. J. Strachan and J. G. O’Keeffe (Dublin, 1912) p. 76. “This 
text was composed as early as the eighth century.” “In The Martyrology of Oengus tli 
Culdee, ed. W. Stokes (London, 1905), pp. 42-44 a dael is described which sucks the blood 
of a holy woman thereby destroying the whole of one of her sides.” 
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Siven I for meanings too contrasted,”* in use for the same word, there may be 
would @ . tendency for the strongest association to drive the others out of exist- 
P. C.F ence—or into linguistic variation. This principle is likely to be specially 
active in the vocabulary concerning superstition. 
wegian Among Teutonic people, the wolf gives the first, rudimentary form of 
stricts [ME the Kinderschreck (q.v. Bachthold-Stdubli, c. 1371). It also gives, from the 
id per J laws of Edward the Confessor down, the legal English term applied to an 
wamp- MF outlaw (cf. OD s.v. wolfshead). This fact may—or, more probably, may 
‘sually WF not—have direct bearing on the history of Robin Goodfellow. It should 
MP0s: HE be mentioned since he and his kind did give pseudonyms or images for 














a _aseries of lawless persons. He first comes into literature in a Paston letter 
”“'& of 1489,2* giving the proclamation of Norfolk rebels as issued in the name 
ol : of “Hobbe Hyrste,” “Robyn Godfelaws brodyr he’is, as I trow.”’ Miss 
TISt HE Tatham (p. 223 n.) cites as “A similar use of ‘Robin Goodfellow’ to de- 
to be note lack of authenticity and authority” in Gabriel Harvey: “Robin 
af the " Good-fellow the meetest author for Robin Hoodes Library”; she gives 
len ‘also two other EMnE references “for the use of Hobgoblin similar to 
h has “that of Hobbe Hyrste of the Paston letters.” Here the reputation for 
Sona »rankishness of mythical characters is being made practical use of. Miss 
_ Latham (p. 237) cites Bacon as saying: 
ar Sir Fulk Grevill had much and private access to Queen Elizabeth . . . he would 
eel ‘say merrily of himself; That he was like Robin Goodfellow; For when the maids 


sa spilt the milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it upon Robin”. . . 
e | 


form.  ™Aconvenient dichotomy may have taken place in the case of the Fr. derivatives of 
luc “Lat. lupus, which gave both loup (‘“‘le p ne se lie jamais’’), and loupe (from dupa). Littré 
eluci- i  - é : 
‘cites an obsolete meaning ‘‘ulcer” for the former, for the latter “tumor ’’ and a series of 
ulary 


‘transferred senses such as would give some support to the conjecture (Lere made tenta- 
‘tively) that Jupus in the beginning may have carried a general sense such as “shape- 
[shifter.” Cf.s.v. loupe, the meanings “‘excrescences or knots in wood; ‘extravasation’ in the 
‘shells of pearl-oysters; imperfect precious stones (‘“‘xiv s.’’”); the rudimentary microscope; 
“a term of metallurgy; a term of the mint; “caisse en bois qui sert aux peintres de décor 
ur s’asseoir ou s’élever.’’ All these meanings are ascribed by Littré to the sense of round- 
ess in Jupa, a tumor. In OF, Godefroy cites extensive use of loupe as a derisive gesture 
(cf. also the common /obbe “‘mocquerie”). This series of meanings is largely duplicated in 


lects 
that 


aber of 
Archer 
1489 
. 223 


Lan; verman lupe, luppe and suggests those shown by Grimm and Bichtold-Staubli to have 
lear!) BF “arisen in connection with supernatural beings (a subject that will later be discussed fur- 
ther). Cf. also OD s. v. wolf. Since the founders of Rome were suckled by a wolf, the wolf- 
eld e ® ‘cult in Latin culture must have been a profound influence (the famous Capitoline bronze is 
l Ulat ‘noreover supposed to be Etruscan). L. Sainéan gathers together a useful collection of 
Fe Hul mages drawn from the wolf in Zeitschr. f. Roman. Phil., Beihefte, x, which are difficult in 
MEINE ome cases to connect with the animal, as he would do. I owe my knowledge of this work 
ad 0 Professor Wagner, and to Miss Edna Williams information as to research on homonyms. 
us the 


: * Vide supra, n. 24.—The natural dangers of masked persons in times of unrest is seen 
blood Py the legislation on this subject cited by Chambers, of. cit., p. 393. For rebels impersonat- 
ng Robin Hood, etc., see Child, Ballads (Boston, 1888), III, 41. 
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for a supernatural being (with his potentiality of change) has been given 
by one writer for one name for Robin Goodfellow. Torp-Falk would 
separate tass from tuss, but the following can be cited from Mr. C. P. G, 
Scott’s article on “The Devil and His Imps’’:* 


The word thurse . . . has had a rich development in the Swedish and Norwegian 
dialects. Swedish dial. tuss is defined as (1) a mountaineer, so called in districts 
bordering on mountain regions; (2) wandering foreign people; (3) a stupid per. 
son, a blockhead; (4) a wolf; (5) a bear, in composition myr-tussar, “swamp. 
creatures.” The other form tusse means (1) a giant; (2) an unruly person, usually 
applied to a child; (3) a wolf—in some dialects also called tass, and in composi. 
tion grdtass “grey creature.” So spirtusse, a spirit which, like a brownie, stays in 
a person’s service, and earns money for him; ¢tassa-mark, ‘“goblin-field,”’ a lonely 
cheerless place. All these in Rietz, Svenskt dialekt-lexicon (1867), p. 765. 


These series of meanings represent sense-developments characteristic 
of the animistic stage of culture, in which beasts are thought to be 
actual spirits. To such a period doubtless belonged the first use of the 
Anglo-Saxon personal-names with wolf as an element, which was re- 
marked on by Bosworth (s.v. wolf).2* The use, in early Irish, which has 
been pointed out to me,?’ of words for the black-beetle also in personal 
names, must go back to the same well-known principle of sympathetic 
magic: by associating a child with creatures in which gods took form, 
parents doubtless hoped to give him god-like qualities. To a more de- 
veloped age possibly belonged the genesis of the creatures like the were- 
wolf, who hung between two orders of creation. So, in a sense, did the 
house-goblin. If he betrayed deep secrets of his descent by his hairy form, 
and emotion at receiving decent human garments, our best hope of eluci- 
dating his history may lie in a comprehensive study of the vocabulary 
applied to animal-transformation in all European languages and dialects. 
It must be borne in mind in studying this vocabulary, however, that 


% Trans. Amer. Philol. Soc. xxvt (1895), 79-146. This article collects a great number of 
citations, useful as lexicographical material. It was pointed out to me by Professor Archer 
Taylor. Mr. Scott gives (p. 127) the first example of the use of Robin Goodfellow (1489), 
which was overlooked by the OD and discovered independently by Miss Latham (p. 223). 

26 Dr. Allen Mawer, “Animal and Personal Names in OE Place-Names,” Mod. Lang 
Rev. xiv (1919), 243, in discussing wf, notes “patronynmic forms in -ingas which clearly 
go back to an early stage of the settlement and even to the Heroic Age.” 

27 Dr. Hull kindly pointed out to me Irish déel, déel: R. Thurneysen, Die irische Helden- 
und Konigsage bis zum siebzehnten Jahrhundert (Halle, 1921), p. 94: “Dubthach Dael Ulad 
der ‘Mistkifer der Ulter,’ bisweilen auch Daeltenga ‘Mistkifer-Zunge’ genannt.”’ Dr. Hull 
points out déel, ddel as “frequent in proper nouns”; also Dubthach Doel Ulad as occurring 
in The Tdin Bé Chalnge, ed. J. Strachan and J. G. O’Keeffe (Dublin, 1912) p. 76. “This 
text was composed as early as the eighth century.” “In The Martyrology of Oengus tie 
Culdee, ed. W. Stokes (London, 1905), pp. 42-44 a dael is described which sucks the blood 
of a holy woman thereby destroying the whole of one of her sides.” 
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for meanings too contrasted,”* in use for the same word, there may be 
a tendency for the strongest association to drive the others out of exist- 
ence—or into linguistic variation. This principle is likely to be specially 
active in the vocabulary concerning superstition. 

Among Teutonic people, the wolf gives the first, rudimentary form of 
the Kinderschreck (q.v. Bachthold-Stdubli, c. 1371). It also gives, from the 
laws of Edward the Confessor down, the legal English term applied to an 
outlaw (cf. OD s.v. wolfshead). This fact may—or, more probably, may 
not—have direct bearing on the history of Robin Goodfellow. It should 
be mentioned since he and his kind did give pseudonyms or images for 
aseries of lawless persons. He first comes into literature in a Paston letter 
of 1489,?* giving the proclamation of Norfolk rebels as issued in the name 
of “Hobbe Hyrste,” ‘“‘Robyn Godfelaws brodyr he is, as I trow.”” Miss 
Latham (p. 223 n.) cites as “‘A similar use of ‘Robin Goodfellow’ to de- 
note lack of authenticity and authority” in Gabriel Harvey: “Robin 
Good-fellow the meetest author for Robin Hoodes Library”; she gives 
also two other EMnE references “for the use of Hobgoblin similar to 
that of Hobbe Hyrste of the Paston letters.”” Here the reputation for 
prankishness of mythical characters is being made practical use of. Miss 
Latham (p. 237) cites Bacon as saying: 


Sir Fulk Grevill had much and private access to Queen Elizabeth . . . he would 
say merrily of himself; That he was like Robin Goodfellow; For when the maids 
spilt the milkpans, or kept any racket, they would lay it upon Robin”... 


% A convenient dichotomy may have taken place in the case of the Fr. derivatives of 
Lat. lupus, which gave both loup (“le p ne se lie jamais’’), and loupe (from lupa). Littré 
cites an obsolete meaning “‘ulcer” for the former, for the latter “tumor,” and a series of 
transferred senses such as would give some support to the conjecture (here made tenta- 
tively) that Jupus in the beginning may have carried a general sense such as “shape- 
| shifter.” Cf.s.v. loupe, the meanings “excrescences or knots in wood; ‘extravasation’ in the 
_ shells of pearl-oysters; imperfect precious stones (‘‘xiv s.”’); the rudimentary microscope; 
_ aterm of metallurgy; a term of the mint; “‘caisse en bois qui sert aux peintres de décor 
_ pours’asseoir ou s’élever.”’ All these meanings are ascribed by Littré to the sense of round- 
_ ness in Jupa, a tumor. In OF, Godefroy cites extensive use of loupe as a derisive gesture 
(cf. also the common lobbe “‘mocquerie’”’). This series of meanings is largely duplicated in 
German lupe, luppe and suggests those shown by Grimm and Bichtold-Stiubli to have 
_ arisen in connection with supernatural beings (a subject that will later be discussed fur- 
_ ther). Cf. also OD s. v. wolf. Since the founders of Rome were suckled by a wolf, the wolf- 
cult in Latin culture must have been a profound influence (the famous Capifoline bronze is 
_ moreover supposed to be Etruscan). L. Sainéan gathers together a useful collection of 
images drawn from the wolf in Zeitschr. f. Roman. Phil., Beihefte, x, which are difficult in 
_ Some cases to connect with the animal, as he would do. I owe my knowledge of this work 
_ to Professor Wagner, and to Miss Edna Williams information as to research on homonyms. 

* Vide supra, n. 24.-—The natural dangers of masked persons in times of unrest is seen 
by the legislation on this subject cited by Chambers, of. cit., p. 393. For rebels impersonat- 
__ ing Robin Hood, etc., see Child, Ballads (Boston, 1888), III, 41. 
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In the same way Robin might have had his name made use of by the Nor. 
folk rebels, who thus would be following the precedent set in the letters 
sent out under various names of “peasant types” during the Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

Robin Hood, the outlaw par excellence, might also seem to be Robin’s 
“brother.” We still say, ‘around Robin Hood’s barn,” a locution not in 
the OD, though a similar meaning is there attached to “Robin Hood’s 
miles” (1559). Here the outlaw is credited with the misleading of travel. 
lers characteristic of the “goodfellow”: the former is depicted in M isog. 
onus (c. 1570)*° as a “monster ... some tumblinge bear.” who is ad- 
dressed as /ubber, and given Robin Goodfellow’s laugh, Ho Ho Ho. As 
Miss Latham says (p. 236), we have here “for the most part, the essential 
characteristics of Robin Goodfellow.” The fact that both figures took 
tremendously the fancy of late medieval Englishmen—who thereupon 
developed tales for one, pageants for the other, and ballads for both— 
naturally soon gave individual existence to types of pagan spirits who 
were perhaps originally unnamed “brothers,” merely fauns, perhaps, 
esprits follets, or possibly a type more special. 

Hob, or hob-goblin, is also another “brother.” He is distinct from the 
“good fellow” in Scot’s famous category of bugs, made one of the same 
species in Heywood, and identified with Robin in Shakespeare. In the 
OD s.v. hob sb. the sense of “A rustic, a clown,” is again taken as orig- 
inal, but it would appear likely that the first two citations here ought 
to go under the second sense (“Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a hob- 
goblin”). That is, the first citation (c. 1325) calls the rebel Robert Bruce 
“King Hobbe,” who stays “in the moors, and will not come to town”; 
the preceding lines had called him “kyng of somere”’ which, we are told 
by a chronicler, was a title given to him by his wife.*! In other words, he 
is compared to the mock-king connected with the vegetation-demon (ci. 
OD s.v. summer-game, cit. 1469, and Sir Edmund Chambers, Medieval 
Stage 1). The moors are uncultivated and are the haunt of goblins (con- 
monly associated with masking), not of countrymen. 

The second citation (Richard the Redeles) is even more explicitly at- 
tached to supernatural embodiments: Richards II’s young, irresponsible 
ministers are here compared to “hobbis . .. of Hurlewaynis kynne.” 
Hurlewayn (q.v.) is defined by the OD as “‘The name of a rural sprite or 
hobgoblin”’; it is the source of harlequin, and its use emphasizes the lack 
of seriousness of Robin’s kind already discussed. A clear sense of “‘coun- 
tryman” does not appear till 1529. The two first citations, s.v. hob. sb.,' 
when put under sense 2, lead up effectively to the next: “‘c. 1460 Townele) 


* R. W. Bond, Early Plays from the Italian (Oxford, 1911), p. 186. 
"1 T. Wright, The Political Songs of England (Camden Soc., 1839), p. 380. 
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Myst... . Whi, who is that hob ouer the wall? we! who was that that 
piped so small?” Here for the first time is Hob himself, and his rela- 
tionship to the race of fauns and satyrs, with their lively movement, is 
obvious. As we have seen, there is in Robin Goodfellow something of the 
wood sprite as well as of the house-spirit. Robin Hood (q¢.v. OD) ex- 
presses, with the non-social life of the outlaw, also the faunlike joys 
“under the greenwood.” 

This first Robin would seem to have executed “pranks,” which may 
have been recounted in the lost rhymes mentioned in our first reference 
to him in Piers Plowman. Professor Child believed him to be mythical; 
his being coupled there with the historical earl of Chester, together with 
the precedents already cited, might suggest as possible that ‘Robin 
Hood” could be reconciled with “the earl of Huntingdon” through 
another use of a pseudonym by an outlaw. Whatever their common 
origin, the extant literature evidently tries to make him as much an 
actual man as it tries to make the second Robin a goblin. However 
Robin Hood misled wanderers, Robin Goodfellow does so principally 
by his power of transformation, which, as already mentioned, seems to 
have been remarkable, even for a goblin. Shakespeare’s words for Puck 
“Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn” (M.N.D. m1, i. 112) 
echo Reginald Scot and other EMnE writers (Latham, p. 242). 

Though Robin declares that he cannot come in by a keyhole, in the 
ballad of his Mad Merry Pranks (Sidgwick, p. 147) he boasts: 


When men do traps and engines set / In loop-holes, where the vermin creep, / 
Who from their folds and houses, get / Their ducks and geese, and lambs and 
sheep; / I spy the gin, / and enter in, And seem a vermin taken so, 


Here he gives a hint which might connect with himself, along with loop 
sb.3 and sb.' discussed above, also sb.? a loop-hole (1st cit. Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, etymology uncertain). Cf. OD s.v. elf, 6, elf-bore, “a 
knothole” (1814); and Grimm’s butzwinkel (chap. xvul, p. 419), where a 
cognate of butzenmann (bogy-man) is in question, meaning schlupfwinkel. 

Medieval man (like Falstaff) had great faith in the power of spirits to 
lurk in narrow spaces of all sorts, which would be likely to be sometimes 
named from spirits.** Saints were hated by the forces of evil, who seem 
to have set up their abode in what had been the oratory of St. Cuthbert. 
The OD s.v. thurse cites: “‘c. 1450 St. Cuthbert... . A place with oute his 


® The influence of spirits in the house was especially feared at a time of death or of birth 
(cf. Bachthold-Staubli, s. v. Fenster; and Geburt, c. 417). During birth, doors should not be 
locked or knots left untied: windows should be opened at time of death, to allow the soul 
uninterrupted egress. The numbers of spirits believed to be lurking about us were infinite 
(see Nashe, The Terrors of the Night, Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow [London, 1910}, 1, 349.) 
Such customs could not have been wholly due to sympathetic magic. 
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cell, Now calde pe thrus house.” “‘c. 1700 Bp. Kennet . . . Lanc. A Thurs. 
house or Thurse-hole, a hollow vault in a rock or stony hill”; cf. EDp 
(s.v. Cob a word soon to be cited): Cob-hole, ‘“‘a place too small for ordi. 
nary use or purpose”’; cf. Grimm, Dict. s.v. butze, masc. (a “‘bugbear”’), 
and butze, fem.: “auf bauerhéfen des nérdlichen Deutchlands schrank. 
aihnlicher bretterverschlag, fensterlose nebenkammer, worin knechte 
und migde schlafen.” These words might by superstitious implications 
have their influence on the etymologies for cubby-hole (American), cub, 
sb.' and sb.,? coop, and lobby (q.v. OD). The latter comes into literature 
(1553) in the same anti-monastic context as lob and lubber; “Our Re- 
cluses neuer come out of their lobeis” (the only citation before Shake. 
speare). Some support for the etymology here suggested on grounds of 
semantics may reside in modern dialect: cf. EDD s.v. Lobby: “1. A Nar- 
row passage. 2. Any small room, esp. one in a state of dirt and disorder. 
also in comp. Lobby-hole. 3. A prison, esp. a temporary one.” The last 
sense is particularly interesting for house spirits, bugbears, devils. 

Thurse enters place-names (usually attached to “a word for a ravine 
or fen’), as does Lobb (the latter without explanation); cf. English 
Place Name Society (The Place-Names of Devon, 1, 33). Lob, cob, and 
hob, which enter into the vocabulary just cited, might be supported as 
all names for the Devil, in the phrases cited in OD. s.v. Lob’s pound: 
“Now dial. Also (? erron.) Cobs pound, Hob’s pound. Prison ... Also 
fig. an entanglement . . .” (1597, etc.).* The diabolical connection ap- 
pears to be supported by two citations in Piers Plowman (OD. s.v. pin- 
fold, of “pe deuele” or “pe pouke’’). Cf. also Grimspound, a name for a 
prehistoric work, The Place-Names of Devon, 11, 482: “there is no doubt 
that Grim ... refers to the Devil.” In the last instance we come back 
to a word already (p. 1046) cited as probably running the whole gamut 
of supernaturalism, from the devil, through the mask, to the caterpillar.* 
Hob and lob are superstitious words which have already been related; 
cob, says Dr. Johnson, is ‘A word often used in the composition of low 
terms.” The Oxford editors report it as “Used in a number of senses 

33 The first citation (1546) for cub sb.2 (“A stall, pen . . . coop or hutch”’) is, like the first 
for lobby, applied to the cells of religious solitaries—In the OD lobby is tentatively derived 
from Med. Lat. lobium, which has also given (1290, etc.) lodge (q. v.), along with derivatives 
in many languages. The Oxford editors note as the primary meaning of the latter, “shelter 
of foliage.’”’ In this connection should be mentioned Professor Bruce Dickens’ discovery 
that ON lundr, ‘grove, small wood’ appears in English place-names “with the same heathen 
religious associations that it had in Scandinavia itself”; see A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, 
The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire (1926), p. 220. Cf. OD s. ». leaf. 

* Cf. Brewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 

% Dr. E. A. Philippsen kindly points out difficulties in Grimm’s interpretation of alba 
as OHG-alp, in the gloss quoted p. 1046. But for Lat. lucius (with vulgo), rendering Engl. 
luce, cf. Jessop and James, St. William of Norwich (Cambridge, 1896), p. 11. 
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having but little apparent connexion with one another.” All that can be 
done here is to point out cob sb. (1657), thought by the OD to have 
been possibly taken from cobweb (1323, etc.); cop, sb.* (c. 1400-50); 
attercop (c. 1000), all meaning ‘‘a spider”’; cf. also Akercock, the name 
taken by Robin Goodfellow when on earth, in Grim the Collier (Hazlitt 
and Dodsley, vit, 419), a play where Grim says, p. 462: “. . . the devil 
... Wwe two are sworn brothers.” Cf. also EDD s. v. Cobby: “Yks. 
A name given by nurses to an imaginary demon or frightful spirit.” 
Its relationships should be investigated. 

Miss Latham notes (pp. 223-227) that some doubt was felt as to 
Robin Goodfellow’s name even in the EMnE period. The preceding dis- 
cussion will suggest that he had then already had a long history. When 
he was named at last it may have been because, as Reginald Scot re- 
ports (Bk. vu, c. 15), he had lately “kept such a coile in the countrie.”’ 
He is mentioned by Scot (Bk. x1m, c. 11) with the bugs who, the Rab- 
binical authors say, were left imperfect, wherefore they must pass the 
Sabbath “‘seeking dark holes in mountains and woods.” The Tudor in- 
stinct for drama brought its favorite goblin into daily domestic and rural 
life, and gave him—almost—a Christian name. That name was in itself 
a type: Robin (q.v. Godefroy)* was the French countryman from the 
end of the thirteenth century down. Here, and only here, as it would 
seem, is the association with the typical rustic which would seem to 
have finally driven out the indigenous meaning of Jooby, lob, lubber 
words used for abuse in anti-clerical literature (the first and last are 
found in Piers Plowman) *" 

Robinet, Robin, seem to be attached to a domestic Poltergeist as early 
as the thirteenth century, by which period we have English evidence of 
the belief in helpful goblins. Countrymen will especially have profited 
from and believed in such spirits. The strong link forged between the 
hobgoblin and the rustic is illustrated by the slip: “1692 Milton [transl. 
fr. his Lat.] Def. of the People of Engl. p. xvii . . . Hob-goblins, [orig. 


* The punning sense was however taken from this word in England from early times: 
cf. an early twelfth-century manuscript written at Canterbury: “dicebatur Robertus, 
quia a re nomen habuit, spoliator enirn diu fuit et praedo” (Wright, of. cit., p. 354). The 
scribe is describing his brothers, and goes on: “Tertius nuncupabatur Giroldus, girovagus 
enim omnibus diebus vitae suae.” Wright cites this with a Latin poem on the reign of 
Henry III (p. 49: “Competenter per Robert, robbur designatur”). The Middle Ages loved 
puns, and here was probably the source of Roberdesmen, marauders, (Acts 5 Edw. IIT, etc.) 
described in the OD as: “Probably from the proper name Roberd Robert, but the allusion 
is obscure.” Coke (a 1633) derives their name from Robin Hood. The pun was perhaps 
implied in the use of Robin in his case also. Girovagus also fits an outlaw (cf. n.21 supra). 

* Cf. also a new cit. of hob (freris ... And ober hobbes a-heepe) in Mum and the Soth- 
segger (EETS, OS, 1936), where also a new meaning “to wander about” is found for 
hobble (v. gloss.) 
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Manii], Sons of the Earth, scarce Gentlemen at home...” Here the 
rustic has become a hobgoblin, as it has been suggested that the /o} 
may have become a rustic. It is no wonder that a later age took Lod, and 
Lubber to be inspired creations of poets. 


This paper has discussed words which might show traces of the belief that 
the same spirits took form in wolves, foxes, dogs, wild-cats, spiders, fleas, wood- 
lice, or “the buck in the milk’’; possibly also effected openings and fastenings. 
Other words of uncertain etymology may belong to this group.**—Lapwiny js 
cuckoo, plover, hoopoe, all birds of superstition, the last also very filthy. —C{. 
the superstitious associations of Lapland (OD), a word not used by Lapps.— 
For lap sb.2 (OD: “Something that is lapped . . . Liquid food for dogs’’) two 
citations refer to ‘Buttermilk or whey”’ still fed to dogs when much dog. 
food is required.** Cf. Germ. lab (Grimm. Dict.), and supra, cheslop, lop (v.), 
lopper (with influence from Jap. v.?).—In modern dialect the cheslop (in one 
ME cit. (supra) lobchester) is Lobster- or Lobstrous-louse (EDD). By its uncanny 
(dragon-like?) scales it is linked with lobster (b here is “‘unexplained’’); cf. the 
influence of coco- on crocodile suggested above (p. 1045) with a possible influence 
of lob- on locusta here. With the latter, cf. also (supra) ME louk, locchester, 
lukchester —Loop may be a synonym for mesh (qg.v. OD), sometimes linked with 
masca, a notorious “‘superstition-word.”” Through their narrow openings /00p 
sb..and sb.2 may be united.—Long gaps in the records of lib and locchester (su pra) 
may indicate colloquial use; cf. also a gap of centuries s.v. leak(OD), which in 
sense approaches loop and mesh.—For loop Skeat cited Celt. lub and Scand. 
words meaning “running-knot” (v. OD). Cf. also Century Dict. s. v. lopper, 
where leap, etc. is mentioned, on the analogy of rennet, cheese-runnet, -running. 
I shall return to the possible link between superstition and verbs of motion. — 
The sound-developments implied in suggestions here could probably be matched 
in a study of the whole nomenclature of the wood-louse, an example of folk- 
vocabulary of singular interest, in which many real associations have interacted. 
In such a history ancient instinct and tradition, folk-etymologising, Dame 
Grundy and even perhaps sometimes Mrs. Malaprop, share the honors. The 
interest of the ideas of dialect-speakers for lexicography may be illustrated by an 
anecdote told to the present writer in 1935 in a Norfolk village by a woman of 
88: She once had a neighbor who said that she was visited by her dead husband 
(apparently as an incubus). The widow was heard to scream “Keep you out, old 
warmunt,” and she put sand-bags at all the cracks. Du. gluip (a crack in a door) 
has been cited s.v.loop(OD); a later note will discuss the effect on words of the 
ideas behind vermin. 
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Early Modern English Dictionary 


38 J. O. Halliwell, Fairy Mythology (London, 1845), pp. ix-xii, quoting (p. xi) Sir Frederic 
Madden (whom I have not traced—nor has Miss Latham, who seems (p. 224, n.) to ignore 
the full interest of his tale). 

** For meanings discussed here and elsewhere I am indebted to Miss Katherine Fellows, 
Professor Rockwell, and Miss Joan Wake. 





LXI 
ENGLISH LEGAL PROVERBS 


IKE the English language, English law may be regarded as the fu- 
sion of two great cultural forces—the Germanic “folk-laws,” ex- 
pressed in the early dooms of AZthelberht (c. 600) and in the laws of 
Alfred and Canute; and Roman law, as interpreted by the Norman 
conquerors, and set forth in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries by 
Glanvill and Bracton. From this fusion has developed a body of law 
which, in scope and influence, is probably without parallel in modern 
history. It is interesting to see how many of its basic principles find ex- 
pression in the common proverbial wisdom of the folk. These proverbs 
correspond, on a popular level, to the Latin legal maxims of the learned, 
which represent the concentrated experience of generations of lawyers.! 
1. The primary aim of the law—the common good—which is summed 
up in the legal maxim Ubi jus ibi remedium? paraphrased in “There is 
no wrong without a remedy” finds further expression in such sayings 
_ as “There is a remedy for everything, could men find it” and the still 
older “There is a salve for every sore.’ Even the Latin Vox populi vox 
| Dei may be said to be as genuinely popular in its original form as trans- 
lated into English. To the man in the street “Vox pop”’ is a familiar 
catchword, The phrase was used by Walter Reynolds, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as the text for the sermon (1327) preached when Edward 
III was called to the throne. But it has an even older history.* We find 
' William of Malmesbury, apropos of the manner in which St. Odo 
yielded his consent to be Archbishop of Canterbury (c. 920), writing: 
“Recogitans illud proverbium, Vox populi vox Dei.’* And still earlier 
Alcuin refers to it in his ““Admonitio ad Carolum M.,” “Nec audiendi 
sunt ii qui solent dicere, vox populi, vox Dei, cum tumultuositas vulgi 
semper insaniae proxima est,” so that the phrase must have been known 
in the eighth century.® Translated, it has had perhaps less wide cur- 
 rency, although in the fifteenth century Hoccleve writes, “For peples 


' See James Williams, “Latin maxims in English law,” Law Magazine and Law Review, 
4th ser., xx (1895), 283-295. Williams points out that some of these maxims give Roman 
_ law but that others, e.g., Ubi jus ibi remedium and Mobilia sequuntur personam, are in- 
digenous to England.—For suggestion of this paper and for friendly counsel I am indebted 
to Professor Archer Taylor. 2H. Broom, Legal Maxims (London, 1845), ch. v. 

* Quoted in Lyly’s Euphues, 1579 (Tilley, No. 514). See M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan proverb 
| lore in Lyly’s Euphues and Pettie’s Petite Pallace (New York, 1926). All references from 
Euphues are to this collection. 

*N &Q, ist ser., 1 (1850), 370; mi (1851), 288. 5 Tbid., mm (1851), 381. 

* Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte, s.v. Cf. also N & Q, 7th ser., 1 (1886), 212-213 and E. F. 
Sutcliffe in Irish Ecclesiastical Record (May, 1930), pp. 474-481. 
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vois is goddes voys, men seyne.’”” Salus populi suprema lex,’ which j; 
more abstract in expression, remains a semi-learned phrase, and cay 
hardly be called an English proverb; and this may also be said of Fix 
justitia ruat coelum.® 

Popular English sayings about the law and lawyers are outside th 
scope of this paper,!° and we can only glance at certain proverbs which 
refer to the impartiality of the law. ‘The law is no respecter of persons’ 
is a translation of the Roman In judiciis non est acceptio personarun 
habenda," probably influenced by the Biblical “Non est personarum 
acceptor Deus’’ (‘God is no respecter of persons”’)."? “No one is above 
the law” is quoted by one of the characters in Fielding’s Tom Jones a 
something which he “heard his lordship say at size.’’* “Law governs 
man, and reason the law” is included in Fuller’s Gnomologia (1732),"* but 
is distinctly learned in expression. “The law is open to all’’ comes from 
the New Testament." In general, these somewhat idealistic allusions t 
the impartial character of the law are overshadowed by such derogatory 
sayings as ‘‘One law for the rich and another for the poor” or “Show me 
the man and I’ll show you the law.” 

Typical English proverbs which sum up fundamental legal principle: 
are “Better ten guilty escape than one innocent suffer’’® and “All are 
presumed innocent until proved guilty.’” ““No one shall be condemned 
unheard,” like “He who hears one side only hears nothing,” translates 
the Roman Audi alteram partem'® but expresses the typically English 
attitude of “fair play.” “Ignorance of the law excuses no one’’® is 
familiar enough to the man in the street. The fairness of justice is em- 


7 De Reg. Princ., 2886. 

§ Cicero, De legibus, m1, iii, 8. For Selden’s comment on this maxim see his Table Tali, 
s.v. People, ed. Sir F. Pollock (London, 1927), p. 93. 

® This maxim, which Lord Mansfield used to good effect on the slave trial of 1772, was 
the motto of the Emperor Ferdinand I (d. 1564). In John Manningham’s Diary (11 April 
1603) we read: “When I was mentioning how dangerous and difficult a thing it would be 
to restore appropriacions, he [Thomas Overbury] said Fiat justicia et coelum ruat’’ ; cited 
by E. Bensly in NV & Q, civ [1930], 391. 

10 Some of these I have discussed in ‘“‘The law and lawyers in English proverbs,”’ A meri- 
can bar association journal, xx1 (1935), 724-727. 

11 See Ed. Marshall in N & Q, 7th ser., rx (1890), 195-196. 

2 Acts x. 34. 18 Book xv, ch. vt. 

4 No. 3419. Unless otherwise indicated, proverbs cited will be found in G. L. Apperson, 
English proverbs and proverbial phrases (London, 1929). 

% Acts xix. 38. See V. S. Lean, Collectanea (Bristol, 1902-04), rv, 129. 

16 Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 192. 

17 Cf. G. Herbert, Jacula prudentum (1640): All are presumed good till they are found 
in a fault. 18 Broom, Legal Maxims, ch. m1, sec. 2. 

19 Tbid., ch. v: Ignorantia facti excusat—ignorantia juris non excusat. Cf. Selden, Table 
Talk, ed. Sir F. Pollock, p. 68. 
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bodied in the sayings ‘No one is obliged to accuse himself” (Nemo 
tenetur seipsum accusare)*® and “‘No man needs attempt the impossible”’ 
(Ad impossibile nemo obligatur).”! 

Another characteristic English proverb, ‘Every man is a king at 
home,” is simply a translation of Rex est quisque sui, and has parallels 
in many European languages.” The same may be said of the proverb, 
“Every one is master in his own house.” More typically English is the 
well-known saying, ‘“‘An Englishman’s house is his castle,’’* which sets 
forth the inviolability of the private citizen to public intrusion. Yet this 
too represents the legal Latin Domus sua cuique est tutissimum refugium, 
and is probably based on the maxim from the Roman digest, Nemo de 
domo sua extrahi debet.** Nevertheless, by contrast with the laws of other 
countries, England has preserved most closely the old Germanic right 
by which one might oppose the entrance of armed police in his home 
provided that he gave promise to appear in court.* 

| Two other very popular sayings about English law which have almost 

reached the currency of proverbs may be mentioned here. ‘““Magna 
| Charta will have no sovereign” is traceable to Sir Edward Coke, who 
‘in the debate on the Petition of Right, May 17, 1628, said: 


‘Sovereign Power is no parliamentary word. In my opinion it weakens Magna 
Charta and all our Statutes: for they are absolute, without any saving of sover- 
» eign power; and, shall we now add it, we shall weaken the foundation of Law, and 
then the building must needs fall. Take we heed what we yield unto. Magna 
» Charta is such a fellow that he will have no sovereign.™ 


EAs for “Scripture is part and parcel of the law of England,” this saying 
» arose from a mistranslation of Prisot’s dictum: ‘“‘A tiels leis que ils de 
' Saint Englise ont en ancien scripture, covient a nous a doner credence; 
' car ceo Common Ley sur quel touts man’s Leis sont fondes.’” The Chief 
| Justice was speaking not of Holy Scripture, but of the civil and canon 
| laws. Yet, in spite of the error which underlies it, the phrase does apply 
» tomany of the bases of English law, and there is abundance of authority 
}that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of England.” 


' Broom, Legal Maxims, ch. x. “A man may plead, not guilty,” writes Selden, “& yet 
tell no lye, ffor by the Law, no man is bound to accuse himselfe” (Table Talk, ed. Pollock, 
p. 68). 21 See WN & Q, 11th ser., 1 (1910), 463. 

* Tt occurs thus in Gower’s Confessio amantis (1390), vit, 927. See G. Walz, Das Sprich- 
wort bei Gower (Nordlingen, 1907), for examples (pp. 43-44). 

* For references see Archer Taylor, An Index to “The Proverb’? (Helsinki, 1934), p. 41 
(FF Communications No. 113). 

* James Williams in Law Magazine and Law Review, 4th ser., xx (1895), 294. 

* A. Chaisemartin, Proverbes et maximes du droit germanique, étudiés en eux-mémes et 
dans leurs rapports avec le droit francais (Paris, 1891), pp. 527-528. 

* N & Q, 3rd ser., vir (1865), 164. *7 Y. B. 34 Henry VI, fol. 38. 

*® See N & Q, Sth ser., vir (1877), 349, 476-477. 
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2. Many English proverbs center about the sanctity of contract, 
“A bargain is a bargain”’ is older than Shakespeare; that an agreement 
holds even though one member does not push his claim finds expressioy 
in “Forbearance (var. sufferance) is no acquittance,’”® and the shorter 
“Omittance is no quittance,” which Phoebe urges in As You Like ]1 

_ Similar are “His word is his bond” and ‘‘An honest man’s word is his 
bond,” which express the sanctity of oral agreement. “Promise is deb’ 
is a proverb quoted in Lyly’s Euphues;* in its older form, ‘“Biheste js 
debt,” it occurs in Chaucer and in Hoccleve.* As for “Silence gives 
consent,” it is alluded to as “an olde proverbe” in the fourteenth cen. 
tury.“ A modern authority on evidence writes: 


It is well settled that admissions may sometimes be implied from the mere silenc: 
of a party. Thus, the declarations made by one party to the other relative to the 
subject-matter in controversy, and not denied by him, are admissible as evidence 
for the former.* 


By contrast we find “Two words to a bargain,” “Bare words are 1 
bargain,” and “More words than one go to a bargain,’ which enshrine 
the common-sense view that it takes two to make a bargain just as it 
does to make a quarrel. Of course, as Professor Taylor justly remarks, 


“the fundamental defect of proverbial wisdom springs from this same J 


universality. Proverbs are bound to the common level of mankind; above 
it they cannot rise.’’?? 

Many of these proverbs dealing with contracts preserve interesting 
relics of early customs. From the fairs. probably come such bits of advice 
as “Take heed of an ox before, ofa horse behind .. . ,””** and the warn- 
ing against “buying a pig in a poke.’’*® The impossibility of redress aiter 


2° Heywood, Proverbs (1546), Pt. 1, ch. rv. 

8 mr. v. 133; R. Jente, The proverbs of Shakespeare with early and contemporary parilldl, 
Washington University Studies, Vol. xmr, Humanistic series, No. 2 (1926), No. 250. (i 
also Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton, Links between Shakespeare and the law (London, 1°2\), 
p. 127. 3 Tilley, No. 507; see Taylor, Index, p. 55. 

%2 Chaucer puts the phrase in the mouth of his lawyer, Introduction to Man of /.aw' 
Prologue, 39-42; Skeat, Early English Proverbs (Oxford, 1910), No. 241. 

3 De reg. princ., 1772. * Usk, Testament of Love (c. 1387); see Apperson, p. 571 

* Burr W. Jones, Law of Evidence, sec. 289. Cf. Chaisemartin, op. cit., pp. 256-257, ani 
the references in Taylor, Index, p. 59. 

% The two latter date from the seventeenth century, the first from the sixteenth. 

37 The Proverb, pp. 87-88. 

38 “Of a monk on all sides,’”’ which completes the proverb, indicates its age. See Apperson 
$.0. Ox. 

*® For examples of this proverbial phrase, as well as of the obsolete proverb, “When the 
pig is offered, hold open the poke,” see OED, s.v. “pig.” The parallels from the Roman 
jurists cited by David Murray in his Lawyers’ Merriments (Glasgow, 1912), p. 55, do not 
seem very close. See further Taylor, Index, p. 53. 
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a purchase is once made is expressed in “The buyer needs a hundred 
eyes, the seller but one,’’*° and the more general “Let the buyer beware,” 
which is almost as well known in its original form, Caveat emptor.“ The 


' dangers in “bargains” are emphasized in such proverbs as “‘A good bar- 


gain is a pick purse” and “On a good bargain think twice.” “He who 
pays the piper can call the tune’ and “He that hires the horse must 
ride before’’ afford interesting glimpses into the rights of our ancestors. 
Other legal sayings connected with commerce remind us of the doubt- 
ful reputation enjoyed by certain trades. Millers were especially re- 
garded as given to trickery, and many are the ironical references to the 
miller’s “golden thumb.” Chaucer, we remember, says of his miller, 


Wel koude he stelen corn and tollen thries, 
And yet he hadde a thombe of gold, pardee.“ 


“Many a miller, many a thief,” says a seventeenth-century proverb. 
Tailors and weavers likewise come under suspicion for dishonest dealing. 
Howell’s collection of proverbs (1659) records two of this sort: “Put a 
miller, a tailor, and a weaver into one bag and shake them, the first that 

comes out will be a thief,” and “A hundred tailors, a hundred millers, 
and a hundred weavers make three hundred thieves.” 

The dangers of borrowing are emphasized in several English proverbs. 
The earliest occurs in the collection made about 1300 known as The 
Proverbs of Hending: ‘‘Selde cometh lone lahynde hom” (Seldom comes 
a loan laughing home), which expresses in picturesque form the re- 
luctance with which debts are paid.“ The sixteenth century has the 

‘thyming formula, “He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing”; later 
expressions, less vigorous, are “He that borrows must pay again with 
'shame or loss,” and ‘‘To borrow on usury brings sudden beggary.”’ 

_ “Do not look a gift-horse in the mouth” has been traced back to 
‘Jerome, but it reflects the difference in early English law between gift 


J. Ray, A compleat collection of English proverbs (4th ed., 1768), quotes this as an 

} Italian proverb: “Chi compra ha bisogno dicent’ occhii, chi vende n’ha assai de uno. And 

i it is an usual saying, Caveat emptor, Let the buyer look to himself. The seller knows both 
: the worth and price of his commodity” (p. 83). There is an adaptation of the proverb in 
t Lyly’s Euphues (Tilley, No. 66): “In marriage as market-folks tell me, the husband should 


i have two eyes, and the wife but one.” 


“ See Broom, Legal maxims, ch. v1, sec. 3; E. Graf and M. Dietherr, Deutsche Rechts- 


| Sprichworter (2.Aufl., Nérdlingen, 1869), pp. 259-261. 


“ Two proverbs are merged in the phrase, “‘to pay the piper’’: the one cited above, and 
“Those who dance must pay the piper.” The only example of the first quoted in Apperson 


» is from 1923! 


“ Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 562-563. See B. J. Whiting, Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 76. 
“ Skeat, Early English proverbs (Oxford, 1910), No. 84. 
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and purchase. The recipient of a gift had no right to complain subse- 
quently, nor would the courts undertake to uphold a “gratuitous gift,” 
i.e., one for which nothing had been given in exchange. Hence, in early 
Germanic law, we find the manufacture of “nominal considerations” to 


protect the recipient of a gift. “In the very old Lombard laws,” write - 


Pollock and Maitland, ‘“‘we see that the giver of a gift always receives 
some valueless trifle in return, which just serves to make his gift not a 
gift but an exchange.’ 

Matters dealing with the collection of money give rise to various 
proverbial sayings. Debt and bankruptcy are embodied in several pic- 
turesque phrases. ‘To leave the key under the door” and “to have a 
monkey on the chimney” both signify bankruptcy; while “He is run off 
his legs,” ‘“‘To run over shoes,” and “To outrun the constable” are ex- 
pressions for getting into debt, probably surviving from a time of actual 
pursuit by creditors or bailiffs. The impossibility of collecting in such 
cases is embodied in the popular sayings, “You can’t get blood out of a 
stone (var. turnip),” “It’s hard to get a stocking off a bare leg,” and 
“Where nothing is, the King must lose his right.’’ Debt is personified in 
the proverbial figure of Davie Debet. “To cry notch (or notchel)”’ is the 
popular saying when a husband publicly disclaims his wife’s debts, and 
“nichils” is the name applied to debts which can never be collected 
because of the poverty of the debtors.*? 

3. Criminal law, as might be expected, provides matter for many 
proverbs. Anglo-Saxon law had its roots in a primitive theory of blood 
revenge, and an elaborate scale of “fees” or payments was laid down 
which might be exacted for the spilling of a man’s blood.‘* This paying 
of wergild might replace the Lex talionis,*® but the latter finds echo in 
the proverb, “Blood will have blood.’’®® The popular belief that ‘Murder 
will out’ is recorded in a number of literary works from Chaucer’s 
time to the present; often it is linked with the superstition that a mur- 
derer’s presence may be detected by the bleeding afresh of the murdered 
person’s wounds. 

* See Taylor, Index, p. 35. 

“ History of English law, 11, 211. Cf. the footnote, ibid.: “This is the Lombard launichild 
(Lohngeld) . . . Is the modern custom of nominally selling, not giving, a knife or other 
weapon or weapon-like thing to be regarded as a mere survival of this? Or has the launi- 
child coalesced with some other and perhaps even older superstitious form?” 

*” The etymology of “notchel” is marked doubtful by the OED; perhaps, like “nichils” 
it derives from med. Lat. nichil (class. Lat. nihil). 

“ Cf. The legal code of Alfred the Great, ed. Milton H. Turk (Boston, 1893), pp. 68 ff. 

* See Chaisemartin, op. cit., pp. 493-495; Gaston Girard, Art und Form der Strafe bei 
den Angelsachsen (Ziirich, 1920), pp. 3-10. 

5° See Jente, No. 31. For examples in Lydgate see J. Duschl, Das Sprichwort bei Lydgate 
(Weiden, 1912), Nos. 155, 106. 5 Jente, No. 241; Skeat, No. 246; Tilley, No. 739. 
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Drunkenness affords no extenuating circumstance for murder: “He 
that killeth a man when he is drunk shall be hanged when he is sober” 
is a proverb in Heywood’s collection (1546). In early English law, “‘in 
the case of harm ensuing even by pure accident . . . we find that the 
actor, however innocent his intention, is liable, and that the question of 
negligence is not considered at all. Legis enim est qui inscienter peccat, 
scienter emendet, says the compiler of the so-called laws of Henry I, 
translating what was doubtless an English proverb.” 

Early laws were severe, and English popular speech has preserved 
many instances of summary justice meted out for theft of merchandise 
and cattle. Space does not permit here a discussion of Halifax Law,™ 
Jeddart Justice, Lydford Law,® Tiler’s Law,*’ or the humorous Staf- 
ford Law;** but the enforcement of capital punishment for thievery is 
echoed in the popular saying ‘‘As well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb’’®® 
and the still older “Of all trades, thieves are most hung.’’®° The receiver 
of stolen goods is equally liable to punishment: ‘The hailer is as bad as 
the stailer.’’® “The receiver is as bad as the thief’’ dates from the seven- 
teenth century, and its more succinct form ‘‘No receiver, no thief” is 
still earlier. The name of thief occurs more often in English proverbs 
than murderer as the epitome of all that is beyond the law:® “Show mea 
liar and I’ll show you a thief,” “A tale-bearer is worse than a thief,” 


“There is honour even among thieves,” and “Set a thief to catch a 
thief.” 

Among other expressions from criminal law we have the picturesque 
proverb relating to the paternity of the illegitimate child: “He who 
bulls the cow must keep the calf.” The prototype of the modern 
“Cherchez la femme”’ is to be found in the seventeenth-century “There 


® Pt. 3, ch. x. 

% Pollock and Maitland, History of English law, 1, 31. The native proverb alluded to is: 
pe brecht ungewealdes bete gewealdes. Cf. the maxim, Qui peccat ebrius luat sobrius 
(Broom, ch. 1). 

& See W. Harrison’s Description of England (1577), book 1, ch. X1; reprinted in Trans- 
actions New Shakespere Society, series v1 (1877), pp. 227-228. 

% The best account of this is by George Watson, “Jeddart Justice: an inquiry into its 
origin,” Transactions Hawick Archaeological Society (1904), pp. 1-8. 

% See “The Law of Lydford” in William Crossing’s Folk Rhymes of Devon (Exeter, 1911), 
pp. 70-80 (= Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, Vol. v1, part 11). 

57 See N & Q, 6th ser., vi (1882), 346, 524. 

5 A punning allusion to the “law of the big stick.”” See N & Q, 6th ser., rx (1884), 346. 

* Taylor, The Proverb, p. 92. 

% Skeat, No. 90: “Of alle mester men, mest me hongeth theues.” 

* Taylor, Index, p. 37. 

® Cf. M. H. Turk, introduction to The Legal Code of Alfred the Great, pp. 44-45. 

% Cf. Skeat, No. 259. * Tilley, No. 123; Taylor, Index, p. 24. 
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is no mischiefe, but a woman is at one end of it,” which in turn echoes 
the earlier “Thers no mischiefe, as they say commenly, but a preisi at 
one end.” “A fair exchange is no robbery,” now almost meaningless, 
refers to a forcible exchange of clothing made by a fugitive in order to 
disguise himself.* Another legal proverb often cited in extenuation of 
violence is ‘‘Necessity knows no law’’: in cases of hunger, dire need, or 
self-preservation all means are legal.*’ Similar is the more literary “Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature,’”’®* which has passed into popular 
speech. Finally, we may note the rather consolatory “Thought is free,” 
which dates from Chaucer’s time. 

If crime gives us many proverbs, punishment is likewise responsil)le 
for a number of popular phrases. “To go through fire and water,” ‘To 
be put on the rack,” “To put the screws on,” “To haul over the coals” 
—these have by now degenerated into fairly mild expressions, yet they 
serve to remind us of the days of torture and ordeal when the punish- 
ments to which they refer were serious actualities. Some of them derive 
from ecclesiastical court procedure;” the expression “To run the gaunt- 
let” carries us back even further, to the days of primitive Germanic 
trials.” “To have one on the hip” may be derived from wrestling, but 
when it occurs as “on the hip or on the hurdle,” as in Heywood’s Prover)s 
of 1546,” we are reminded that the hurdle in old legal procedure was the 
frame or sledge on which criminals were drawn from the prison to the 
place of execution, and designed to preserve the prisoner from the ex- 
treme torment of being dragged on the ground.” 

Hanging itself was so common that we have the half-jocose ‘‘Farewell 
and be hanged,” and the ejaculation “Hang!” in a number of instances.” 


%® Examples from 1658 and 1577 respectively (Apperson, s.v. “mischief”’). 

® Taylor, The Proverb, p. 93. 

87 Tbid., p. 91, and Index, p. 50. Cf. the discussion of “Noth hat kein Gebot” in Eduard 
Osenbriiggen, Die deutschen Rechtssprichwdrter (Basel, 1876), with its illustration from 
Reineke V os: ‘Wichtig ist es, dass in jenen Wiederholungen des Hauptsatzes nicht Noth im 
Allgemeinen, sondern Leib- und Lebensnoth und Hungersnoth, bei der das Leben gefalir- 
dest ist, genannt sind.” (pp. 23-24). 

88 Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan (1651), part m, ch. xxvm: “If a man by the terrour of present 
death, be compelled to doe a fact against the Law, he is totally Excused; because no Law 
can oblige a man to abandon his own preservation.” See also N & Q, 8th ser., m (1892), 246. 

%* See Osenbriiggen, op. cit., pp. 4-6; Chaisemartin, op. cit., p. 486; Jente, No. 314; 
W. L. Rushton, Shakespeare’s Legal Maxims (London, 1859), pp. 25-26; J. Duschl, Dus 
Sprichwort bei Lydgate, No. 38. Interesting parallels are given in Martha Lenschau, 
Grimmelshausens Sprichworter und Redensarten (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1924), No. 145. 

7 From which we have the phrases “To play the Devil’s Advocate,” “To be on the side 
of the angels,” and ‘To curse with bell, book, and candle” (See Taylor, The Prover), p. 
188). ” Taylor, Index, p. 35. ” Pt. m1, ch, v. 

The Proverbs, Epigrams, and Miscellanies of John Heywood, ed. John S. Farmer (Lon- 
don, 1906), p. 388. ™ See examples in OED. 
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“Hang him that hath no shifts” and “Hang yourself for a pastime” were 
both popular sayings in the seventeenth century. The proverbs “He 
looks like Mumchance that was hang’d for saying of nothing” and “He 
stands like Mumphazard, who was hang’d for saying nothing” may 
allude to prisoners who were unable to read their “neck-verse,’”’ and were 
thus unable to claim “benefit of clergy,’ or they may simply be 
humorously coined proverbs which caught the popular fancy. Similar 
is the humorous Suffolk proverb, “The man was hanged that left his 
liquor.”’”* “To deserve (or lie for) the whetstone” becomes more vivid 
when we learn that the medieval punishment for lies and slander was 
standing in the pillory with a whetstone tied round the culprit’s neck.” 
The proverb, ‘‘Tell-tale-tit, your tongue shall be slit,”” which occurs also 
as a nursery rhyme, is reminiscent of another punishment for slander. 
“He has studied at Whittington’s college,” which dates from the eight- 
eenth century, is a euphemistic observation upon one who has been at 
Newgate (rebuilt according to the will of Sir Richard Whittington).”* 
Of recent expressions ‘‘To give the third degree” is probably best known. 

4. Matters relating to the inheritance and ownership of property 
form another division of legal procedure which is responsible for many 
popular sayings. The best known of these is undoubtedly “‘Possession is 
nine points of the law,” a comparatively recent form of the older “Pos- 
session is eleven points of the law.’’”® Many ingenious attempts have 
been made to formulate the nine (or eleven) “points” which are neces- 
sary to a successful law-suit,*° but there is no good evidence for assuming 
that this is other than a concrete way of saying that in a dispute about 


% Cf. Lord Kames, Sketches of the history of man (Edinburgh, 1774), 1, 98: “To encourage 
that art [i.e., reading] in England, the capital punishment for murder was remitted if the 
criminal could but read, which in law-language is termed benefit of clergy.” 

% The explanation is given thus: “It was the custom to present a cup of wine to criminals 
on their way to the gallows; one poor fellow who was going to execution refused to stop 
and drink it. He went on, and was hang’d; but just after he was turned off came a reprieve, 
which would have been in time to save his life, if he had not left his liquor” (County Folk- 
Lore: Suffolk, collected and edited by Lady Gurdon [London, 1893], p. 149). This sounds 
like a manufactured explanation, particularly since we have a similar proverb, “He was 
hanged as spilt good liquor” (County Folk-Lore: Leicestershire and Rutland, collected by 
C. J. Billson [London, 1895], p. 143). 

7 See Traill, Social England,m, 270, Cf. also M. Mayr, “Der Gebrauch des Lastersteines 
in der alten Strafrechtspflege Vorarlbergs,’’ Forschungen und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte 
Tirols und Vorarlbergs, 1 (1904), 75-78. 

%8 F. Grose, Provincial Glossary (2nd ed., 1790), s.v. “London.” 

” The earliest recorded example for “eleven points” is 1630; for “nine points,”’ 1809. 

See N & Q, ist ser., vr (1852), 425: “It has been said that mine things are 
requisite to the man that goes to law: 1. A good deal of money. 2. A good deal of patience. 
3. A good cause. 4. A good attorney. 5. Good counsel. 6. Good evidence. 7. A good jury. 
8. A good judge. 9. Good luck.” See also 5th ser., x1 (1879), 447; xi (1879), 33. 
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property possession is so strong a point in favor of the possessor that it 
outweighs nine, or eleven, or ninety-nine points that might: legally be 
urged in behalf of some one else.*! The legal maxim is In aequali jure 
melior est conditio possidentis,* and the early English jurists were com- 
pelled as a matter of fact to deal with possession rather than what we 
now call ownership. To quote from the standard history of this period: 


It is hardly correct to say that Anglo-Saxon customs or any Germanic customs 
deal with ownership at all. What modern lawyers call ownership or property: 
the dominium of the Roman system, is not recognised in early Germanic ideas 
Possession, not ownership, is the leading conception; it is possession that has to 
be defended or recovered, and to possess without dispute, or by judicial award, 
after a dispute real or feigned, is the only sure foundation of title and end of 
strife. 


The expression has experienced a number of changes in interpretation; 
today it hardly signifies more than the equally popular expression, 
“Finders, keepers.” An eighteenth-century writer on proverbs cites it 
as an instance of the injustice of the great landowner: 


The true Original . . . of this Saying was from some Oppressor, who made Power 
supply what the Law couldn’t do; and instead of Right, which is always Sacred, 
unjustly kept what he had no Title to, and frighten’d the right Owner out of his 
Propriety, by a big Sentence that had nothing in it! 


Legal procedure, ideally, at any rate, aims at giving each person his 
own, suum cuique;® “own is own” has been current in English since the 
fourteenth century, and is more than once quoted by Shakespeare.” 
“The English ever say, That which is mine is my own,” and there are 
several humorous additions. “Share and share alike” may well derive 
from the legal terminology of inheritance, although it also applies to the 
settling of tavern scores. The difficulties arising from division of land 
are echoed in such proverbs as “He that hath lands, hath quarrels,” 
“Land was never lost for want of an heir,” and “It is good to be near 
a-kin to land.” “All came from and will go to others” is a pious seven- 
teenth-century observation of wide application. “Ill gotten riches do not 
pass beyond the third generation” is recorded in English since the four- 


81 J. A. H. Murray in N & Q, 10th ser., vir (1907), 167. 

® H. Broom, Legal maxims, ch. 1x. 

83 Pollock and Maitland, History of English law, 1, 34. 

*S. Palmer, Moral essays on some of the most curious and significant English, Scotch and 
foreign proverbs (London, 1710), p. 68. 

Cf. Titus Andronicus, 1. i. 280: “ ‘Suum cuique is our Roman justice” (Jente, No. 251). 

% Skeat, Early English proverbs, No. 85. There is also an allusion in Hector’s speech in 
Troilus and Cressida (11. ii. 173-174) : “Nature craves All dues be rend’red to their owners.” 
Wahl is surely right in calling this “ein zweifellos juristisches Sprichwort.” See “Das 
parémiologische Sprachgut bei Shakespeare,” Shakespeare-J ahrbuch, xxi (1888), 45n. 
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teenth century, and has been traced back to antiquity.*’ “Death squares 
all accounts” is the proverbial equivalent of the maxim from Roman 
law, Mors omnia solvit.** 

The saying, “God only makes heirs,’”’ which we find reported in the 
seventeenth century as common among “our lawyers,” goes indeed back 
to Glanvill in the twelfth century;** Deus solus haeredem facere potest 
non homo is quoted by Coke. It points to the rule in English law that 
“heir” signifies him to whom lands or tenements descend “‘by the act 
of God and right of blood,” not by special gift through a will. Pollock 
and Maitland say: 


The “heir” of English law is an essentially different person from the Roman 
“heres”: he never claims under a will. With a few exceptions the broad rule holds 
good that no one can give rights in land by his will, and even in those cases in 
which such rights are thus given the person who gets them does not get them as 
“heir.” 


An interesting Kentish proverb, ‘“The father to the bough, the son to 
the plough,” affords a glimpse of the peculiar ancient form of land- 
tenure known as gavelkind,” one feature of which allowed the sons of 
a hanged felon to inherit from him. In the Norman French “Kent 
Custumal,” dating from the end of the thirteenth century, we read: 


And they claim also that if any tenant of Gavelkind be attainted of felony by 
which he suffers judgment of death, the King should have his chattels, and his 
heir immediately after his death should have by inheritance all the lands and 
tenements which he holds by Gavelkind in fee and in inheritance. Whereof it is 
said in Kentish, 

‘The father to the bough 

The son to the plough.’ 


It is curious that a still earlier form of this proverb sends “‘the father to 
the bowe, the son to the lowe,’ i.e., to the fireside, the astre, the center 


87 Cf. C. T. Ramage, in N & Q, 4th ser., rv (1869), 266. 

88 L. De-Mauri [Ernesto Sarasino], Flores sententiarum (Milan, 1926), p. 612. 

8° Pollock and Maitland, History of English law, 1, 288. 

% Tbid., Cf. Graf and Dietherr, p. 204. 

% The word is not, as Grose thought, “‘a corruption of the German gieb alle kind, give 
to all the children” (Provincial glossary, 1790, s.v. “Kent’’); it signifies a form of tenure 
characterized by the payment of gafol, or rent, as distinguished from the performance of 
military service on the one hand and of agricultural labor on the other (Pollock and Mait- 
land, 1, 165). 

* From the copy in the library of Canterbury Cathedral, Register B, fol. 419; quoted in 
Victoria History of Kent, ut (1932), 325. 

% Bracton’s note book, ed. Maitland (London, 1887), m1, 501: “Et tales milites etc. 
ueniunt et dicunt quod . . . debet uxor suspensi secundum legem Kantiae habere debet 
dotem, et filius hereditatem, unde dicitur Anglice fader to pe bowe, pe sune to pe lowe.” 
The case under discussion is dated Michaelmas, A.D. 1223. 
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of the inheritance usually reserved for the youngest son. But very early, 
as we have seen, the proverb assumed the form which it now bears.” 

Metaphorical proverbs dealing with inheritance are “TI’ll not hang al! 
my bells on one horse”’ (i.e., give all to one son) and “He’ll not put 
off his doublet (var. clothes, shoon) before going to bed” (i.e., give away 
his property before death). By extension we have also the very common 
proverbs “Beauty is no inheritance” and “Service is no inheritance.’ 
“Blood is thicker than water” may allude to actual signatures in blood,” 
or to the difference between kinship in blood (parent and child) and kin- 
ship through baptism (godparent and child) ;’ but it probably originate: 
simply through the observation that a testator is more likely to bhe- 
queath his goods to actual kinsmen.** The well-known saying, “Property 
has its duties as well as its rights,” is ascribed to Captain Thomas 
Drummond (d. 1840), the Irish Under-Secretary, but it enjoys the cur- 
rency of a proverb.*® Among all these proverbs dealing with inheritance 
it is interesting to note that the Church has not—at any rate since the 
Reformation—impressed upon the popular mind the notion of an iron 
grip upon the land.!°° 

5. A final group of legal proverbs is concerned with testimony and 
evidence. “Seeing is believing” and “One eye-witness is better than ten 
ear-witnesses”’ stress the importance of ocular testimony. “It’s a bad 


“ The proverbs connected with gavelkind are discussed by Pollock and Maitland, 11, 
269-270: “Some parts of the custom enshrined ancient English proverbs, which the scrilves 
of the fourteenth century could not understand and which make reference to institutions 
that must have been obsolescent in the twelfth, obsolete in the thirteenth century. We find 
a proverb about the wife who loses her free-bench by unchastity, another about the descent 
of the felon’s land [this is the one discussed above], a third about the process called gavel- 
let. The lord after a long forbearance has had the tenement adjudged to him, because of the 
tenant’s failure to pay his rent. The tenant has, however, a locus poenitentiae allowed him. 
The proverb seems to say that, if he will get back his land, he must pay the arrears of rent 
nine times (or perhaps eighteen times) over, and, in addition to this, must pay a wergild 
of five pounds. . . . Seemingly the proverb means in truth that the tenant will lose the 
land for good and all. It is one of those humorous rules of folk-law which, instead of telling 
a man that he cannot have what he wants, tell him that he may have it if he will perform 
an impossible condition.” 

% The latter alludes to the old manorial right under which the lord of the manor claimed 
suit and service and fealty before admitting the heir to his inheritance. “On which oc- 
casion, the party admitted to the estate . . . ‘fecit fidelitatem suam et solvit relevium,’ 
the relief being generally a year’s rent or service” (N & Q, Ist ser., rx [1854], 20). Its later 
meaning of course is simply that a condition of servitude is not hereditary. Cf. All’s Well 
that Ends Well, t. iii. 25 (Jente, No. 275). 

% See NW & Q, 3rd ser., x1 (1867), 103. 9? Tbid., p. 163. 

%8 For the “historic utterance” of Commodore Tatnall, see the account in N & Q, 12th 
ser., 01 (1917), 356-357. 99 Jbid., 10th ser., rx (1908), 349, 414, 436. 

100 For German proverbs on this matter cf. Osenbriiggen, op. cit., p. 19. 

1! The latter has been traced to Plautus, Truculentus, 1, ii; N & Q, 5th ser., x (1878), 
318. 
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cause that none dare speak in” occurs in two seventeenth-century collec- 
tions of proverbs.’” ‘“‘A madman and a fool are no witnesses,” in Fuller’s 
collection of 1732, expresses a legal rule in popular form.’ “One man, 
no man” is the English equivalent of Testis unus, testis nullus; the evi- 
dence of one is insufficient to convict.'!“ The metaphorical “Shut not 
the barn door against any man’s grain” alludes to the fact that all the 
evidence must be taken in and sifted. That a witness is not to be heard 
who alleges things contrary to each other is expressed by the maxim, 
Allegans contraria non est audiendus, or, as Lord Kenyon put it, “‘a man 
shall not be permitted to ‘blow hot and cold’ with reference to the same 
transaction.” In the interpretation of evidence we have the proverbs 
“A thousand probabilities do not make one truth’! and the older 
“That which proves too much proves nothing.’”!” 

The legal tendency to twist evidence in order to suit the occasion is 
reflected in the proverbial saying, ‘““To make a nose of wax,’”!®* long ap- 
plied both to those who pervert the meaning of Scriptural text and to 
lawyers who “treat plain words and expressions as a nose of wax to bend 
one way or other to gratify parties.’°* In the Nottingham Declaration 
of the Nobles, Gentry, and Commons (November, 1688) against James IT, 
he is accused of “rendering the laws a nose of wax.’’® In Lodowick 
Barry’s Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1. i, the law is similarly described: 


And ‘tis within the power of us lawyers, 
To wrest this nose of wax which way we please." 


An equally ancient expression for the same thing is “to turn cat in pan.” 
As early as the fourteenth century we find Wyclif writing: “Many men 
of lawe... bi here suteltes turned the cat in the panne.’ Subse- 
quently it merges with the idea of ‘“‘turn coat” or the changing of sides. 

The legal maxim Exceptio probat regulam in casibus non exceptis means 
that the action of excepting particular cases from the scope of a proposi- 
tion establishes the rule as applicable to all members not included in the 
exception."* But in the translation into English “exception” has been 
interpreted not as “the action of excepting” but rather as “something 
that is excepted,” i.e., a particular which comes within the terms of the 


1 Clark (1639) and Ray (1670). 103 No. 267. 

1% See Taylor, Index, p. 99. 1% Broom, Legal maxims, ch. tv. 

1 The only citation in Apperson, however, is from Bohn’s collection of 1855. 

107 Fuller (1732), No. 4384 (Apperson, p. 515). 

108 Cf. the German proverb, “Das Recht hat eine wiachserne Nase”; W. Korte, Die 
Sprichwirter . . . der Deutschen, 2. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1861), No. 6208. 

1° North, Lives of the Norths (1740), 1, 366; Apperson, p. 451. 

10 VN & Q, ist ser., vir (1853), 158. 11 Thid., p. 439. 

42 Skeat, No. 298. See also Skeat’s note and illustrations, pp. 139-140. 

8 See OED, s.v. “exception.” 
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rule, but to which the rule is not applicable."* Thus by the middle of 
the seventeenth century we find it as a proverb loosely used to mean 
that a thing excepted confirms the general rule." 

“The case is altered, quoth Plowden,” is another proverb alluding to 
a lawyer’s shift of ground when he learns that “‘the shoe is on the other 
foot.” Many stories are related of the great Elizabethan jurist, Edmund 
Plowden (1518-85), to account for the origin of the proverb. One speaks 
of “his faint pleading at the first for his client, till spurred with a better 
fee,”’ another “his altering of his judgment upon the emergency of new 
matter formerly undiscovered.” Still a third runs: 


A tenant of Plowden’s went to him, and with a sorrowful countenance, and 
many awkward bows and cringes, thus opened his business. Sir an’t please your 
worship, my bull had gored and killed one of your worship’s oxen, I beg to know 
what I must do in this case? Why, surely, pay the value of the ox, answered 
Plowden, that is both law and equity. Very well, Sir, answered the farmer, But | 
have made a little mistake in the matter, it was your worship’s bull that killed 
my ox. Oh, is it so, then the case is altered, quoth Plowden. This proverb is 
applied to those who do not chuse to do as they would be done by."* 


The most probable explanation, however, is that the lawyer was defend- 
ing a Roman Catholic prosecuted for hearing mass, and elicited the fact 
that the service had been performed by a layman who had assumed the 
priestly garments in order to inform against those present. Thereupon 
Plowden is reported to have said, ‘The case is altered: no priest, no 
mass,” and obtained his client’s acquittal.’ The proverb, at any rate, 
was exceedingly popular in Elizabethan times: Shakespeare quotes it, 
and it forms the title of one of Ben Jonson’s plays."® 

6. In conclusion, we may group a number of legal phrases and prov- 
erbs which have been carried over into everyday speech while retaining 
very little of their original legal meaning. Such formule, for instance, as 
“to the best of my knowledge and belief,” “in any way, shape, or man- 
ner,” and “in black and white,’ have been extended beyond their 
strict juristic application. Scarcely anyone who speaks of “‘reading the 
riot act” thinks of the Act for Preventing Tumults and Riotous Assem- 


14 NV & OQ, 4th ser., x1 (1873), 153. 

15 Attempts have been made (ibid., pp. 197, 258) to explain the saying as a misinterpre- 
tation of probare (=to test), but in the light of the examples given by the OED, the present 
sense of the proverb seems to have arisen from the misinterpretation of “‘exceptio.” 

16 Grose, Provincial glossary, s.v. “Shrewsbury.” 117 DNB, xv, 429. 

18 3 Henry VI, iv. iii. 31 (Jente, No. 51). See W. E. Selin’s edition of Jonson’s play (New 
Haven, Conn., 1917), p. 95, for numerous examples of the phrase in other Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatists; Taylor, Index, p. 19. 

119 The earliest example of this last is from Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (1598), 
IV. iii. See NV & Q, 11th ser., m1 (1911), 206. 
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blies of 1714, invoked in times of popular disturbance."° The witness’s 
oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth has 
given rise to numerous parodies of the phrase. “So help me”’ has also 
passed from the narrow bounds of the oath taken before testifying.” 

From courtroom procedure we have proverbs which are applied to 
various aspects of conduct. Such are “Almost was never hanged,” “It 
isa bad cause that none dare speak in,” and ‘Men are blind in their own 
cause.” A man’s conscience of evil action may be stronger than any 
number of witnesses.'* The figure of the judge has given the proverbial 
similes “‘As grave a judge” and “As sober as a judge,” both of which 
date from the last quarter of the seventeenth century. ‘“‘Give losers leave 
to speak” is usually assigned a legal origin, although it may simply refer 
to a loser at cards. The immunity of lovers from the ordinary rules of 
law has given rise to a number of popular proverbs: “Jove laughs at 
lovers’ lies,’’*5 ‘Love is above King or Kaiser, lord or laws,” “Love is 
without law,”’ ‘Who may give law to a lover?” and of course the most 
popular of all, ‘‘All’s fair in love and war.’’!* 

Perhaps no profession has contributed more to our proverbial stock 
than the law. Touching, as it does, so many aspects of human conduct 
and misconduct, it has had an unrivalled opportunity to enter into the 
experience of the plain man. No wonder, then, that our popular speech 
reflects in so many ways the accumulated legal wisdom of the centuries. 

Dona.p F. Bonp 

University of Chicago 


20 Taylor, The Proverb, p. 192. 

121 The most famous was the popular cry at the time of the Reform Bill: ‘The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” which seems to have been first used in the Spectator 
of March 12, 1831. See N & Q, 8th ser., x11 (1897), 309, 432; 9th ser., 1 (1898), 111-112. 
“The Treaty, the whole Treaty, and nothing but the Treaty” is attributed to Napoleon, 
apropos of the Treaty of Amiens (ibid., 1, 112). “The cheese, the whole cheese,”’ etc., is 
another parody of the phrase. See VN & Q, 13th ser., 1 (1923), 232, 277. 

12 L. Foulet, “‘ ‘Si m’ait Deus’ et l’ordre des mots,” Romania, Lu (1927), 301-324. 

133 “Conscience serveth for a thousand witnesses” (1539), and “A guilty conscience is a 
self-accuser” (1598). Cf. Richard IIT, v. iii. 193 (Jente, No. 76). 

14 Tt occurs three times in Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI, ut. i. 182, 185; Titus Andronicus, 
m1. i, 233 (Jente, No. 207). 1% Cf. Jente, No. 213. 

18 G. C. Moore Smith traces the saying to Don Quixote (N & Q, 12th ser., 1 [1916], 58). 
The passage reads: “‘We have no right to exact vengeance for the injuries which love does 
us; and mark, that love and war are the same thing; and as in war it is lawful and cus- 
tomary to use artifices and stratagems to conquer the enemy, so in amours, contests, and 
rivalries, trickeries and plots hold good which are practised to attain the desired end, so 
long as they are not to the injury and dishonour of the object loved”; Pt. m, ch. xx1; 
trans. H. E. Watts (London, 1895), m1, 229. 
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LXII 


THOMAS VAUGHAN’S INFLUENCE UPON THE 
POETRY OF HENRY VAUGHAN 


ITHIN the past few years several scholars have been attracted by 
a challenging passage from the “Preface to the following Hymns” 
in the second edition of Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans (1655): 


you will (peradventure) observe some passages, whose history or reason may seem 
something remote; but were they brought nearer, and plainly exposed to your 
view, (though that (perhaps) might quiet your curiosity) yet would it not con- 
duce much to your greater advantage.—Silex Scintillans, Part u, Sig. B-3-y. 


This has been interpreted, I believe justifiably, as a reference to the 
elements of Hermetic philosophy which distinguish the religious poems 
of Henry Vaughan from those of other writers of his time. All the com- 
mentators on this subject' have emphasized the obvious importance oj 
the fact that the poet’s twin brother, Thomas Vaughan, was one of the 
most prominent adherents of the Hermetic philosophy in seventeenth- 
century England. Thomas’s treatises on Hermetica have been quoted 
and their parallels in the poet’s writings pointed out; yet there has been 
reluctance to conclude that Thomas alone was responsible for his broth- 
er’s interest in this philosophy. Jacob Boehme, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
other Hermetists whose writings were current at the time have been 
advanced as possible influences. 

A summary of the lives of the twins is necessary for a true appreciation 
of the opportunities which Thomas had for directing the thought of his 
brother. For this we are indebted primarily to Anthony 4 Wood,? who 


1 The articles dealing with Henry Vaughan’s use of Hermetica, which have come to my 
attention, are as follows: A. C. Judson, “The Source of Henry Vaughan’s Ideas concerning 
God in Nature,” SP, xxtv (1927) ; Elizabeth Holmes, Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Phi- 
losophy (Oxford, 1932); Arthur J. M. Smith, “Some Relations between Henry Vaughan and 
Thomas Vaughan,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, xvi 
(1932); Wilson Clough, ‘“The Hermetic Philosophy in Henry Vaughan,” PMLA, xiv 
(1933). Of these, only Mr. Smith seems convinced that the Hermetic elements in Vaughan’s 
poems are entirely ascribable to his brother’s influence. Unfortunately his paper offers 
only a bare introduction to the subject with little attempt to substantiate its assumptions. 
Mr. Judson’s conclusion is that the poet may have found his inspiration in Thomas's 
writings or in the work of earlier philosophers of the Hermetic school. Miss Holmes and 
Mr. Clough place even more stress on Henry’s possible reading in the works of other 
Hermetists and seem to doubt the importance of Thomas in molding his brother’s genius. 

2 See Athenae Oxonienses, ed. P. Bliss (London, 1813-20) mm, 722-726 (life of Thomas) 
and Iv, 425-426 (life of Henry). All biographical matter in this paper is from these sources, 
unless otherwise specified. 
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tells us that the Vaughans were born in 1621 at Newton, in the parish 
of St. Bridget’s, Brecknockshire, Wales. The brothers studied under 
Mr. Matthew Herbert in their native county and entered Jesus College, 
Oxford, in Michaelmas term, 1638. Thomas received his degree in due 
time and assumed the rectorship of St. Bridget’s in Brecknockshire. 
Here he remained from 1642 until 1649,3 when he was deprived of his 
living. Thereafter he resided in England, dividing his time between 
London and Oxford. It was at this time that he gained contemporary 
fame by his Hermetic essays, which he issued under the pseudonym, 
Eugenius Philalethes. 

Henry Vaughan did not remain at Oxford to receive his degree,‘ but 
went to London, where he read law and (we gather from references in his 
early writings)® came under the influence of the contemporary literary 
group. In 1642, upon the outbreak of the Civil War, he returned to 
Brecknock and there eventually became a practicing physician. We are 
not sure whether or not he saw service in the wars.® At any rate, he was 


§ Theophilus Jones, historian of the Vaughan county, tells us that Thomas was “ousted 
by the propagators of the Gospel in Wales.’”’—Theophilus Jones, History of the County of 
Brecknock, (Brecknock, 1898) p. 435. Since the Act for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales was passed in 1649, I set that date for Thomas’s departure for England. 

‘ Professor Chambers does not believe that Henry was ever in residence at Oxford; see 
The Poems of Henry V aughan, Silurist, ed. E. K. Chambers [London and New York, 1896], 
Il, xxvi-xxvii. Certainly the failure of University records to show any mention of the poet 
is an argument in favor of this belief. Alumni Oxonienses, ed. Joseph Foster (Oxford and 
London, 1891-92) lists his name only, seems to have no record of his matriculation, and 
refers the reader to Wood. Henry’s own statement in this matter is equivocal. In a letter 
to John Aubrey (MS. Wood F39, folio 216, in Bodleian Library, transcribed in The Works 
of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin [Oxford, 1914], m, 667) he says: “I stayed not att 
Oxford to take any degree, butt was sent to London, beinge then designed by my father 
for the study of the Law.” His “stayed” seems to imply at least a temporary residence, 
but one hesitates to consider the matter as settled on the basis of this tenuous evidence. 

5 See Henry Vaughan, Poems with the Tenth Satire of Juvenal Englished (London, 1646), 
pp. 5 and 27-33. 

* His own statements are confusing in this matter. “Ad Posteros,”’ a thumb-nail auto- 
biography prefacing Olor Iscanus, says: 

Vixi, divisos cum fregerat haeresis Anglos 

Intér Tysiphonas presbyteri & populi .. . 

Duret ut Jntegritas tamen, & pia gloria, partem 

Me nullam ip tant& strage fuisse, scias. 

—Olor Iscanus (London, 1652), Sig. A-l-v. 

In “Upon a Cloke lent him by Mr. J. Ridsley,’”’ however, he writes: 

O that thou hadst it when this Jugling fate 

Of Soulderie first seiz’d me! at what rate 

Would I have bought it then, what was there but 

I would have giv’n for the Compendious hutt? 

—Olor Iscanus, p. 18. 
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back at his home in Wales shortly after the Battle of Naseby in 1645, 
It is to the period between this date and Thomas’s departure for Eng. 
land in 1649 that we must attribute the closest association of the broth- 
ers in their post-university years. Whether or not they lived together 
at this time,’ the two men must have been constantly in each other’s 
company. Grief at the recent death of their brother,® the defeat of their 
party in the wars, and their intellectual affinity (which must have been 
especially pronounced in this provincial village where there were few 
literate inhabitants) would certainly tend to draw the brothers together. 
Moreover, sometime during the years 1648 and 1649, Henry was con- 
verted from the care-free attitude of his early manhood to the strict 
piety of his later years. What is more probable than that the poet would 
turn for guidance, at this trying time, to him who was not only his 
nearest relative, but his parish priest as well? The possible influence of 
Thomas upon his brother’s life at this time is inestimable. 

We do not know whether or not the Vaughans ever met again after 
their separation in 1649. There is no doubt, however, that each was in 
touch with the other’s literary progress during the 1650’s. Thomas pref- 
aced Henry’s Olor Iscanus with a commendatory ode, and the poet 
returned the compliment after his brother’s death by including “Some 
Learned Remains of the Eminent Eugenius Philalethes” in his Thalia 
Rediviva (London, 1678) and by concluding that volume with “Daph- 





The only theory which reconciles these two statements is that of Miss G. E. F. Morgan, 
who suggests that Henry may have acted as physician to the King’s forces; see Poems of 
H. V., ed. E. K, Chambers, m1, xxx. As far as I can ascertain, Miss Morgan has never 
recorded in a volume of her own the extensive research which she has done in the Vaughan 
family records. 

7 Theophilus Jones suggests this possibility when he says: “A farmhouse called Newton 
in this parish was of some celebrity in the seventeenth century, and was once occupied by 
two brothers, of the name of Vaughan, of very eccentric characters.” (History of Brecknock, 
p. 435.) 

8 Anthroposophia Theomagica (London, 1650), p. 65: “this Piece was compos’d in Haste, 
and in my Dayes of Mourning, on the sad Occurence of a Brother’s Death.” 

* I feel justified in limiting Henry’s conversion to these years because of internal evi- 
dence in his writings. His Olor Iscanus contains an “Elegie on the death of Mr. R. Hall, 
slain at Pontefract, 1648” (Olor, p. 23), which treats the subject of death but shows none 
of the piety and humility which characterize the poet’s later writings. It is in the conven- 
tionalized manner of Henry’s early poems and offers a positive terminus a quo for the con- 
version. The terminus ad quem is, of course, the publication of Silex Scintillans in 1650 with 
“Regeneration,” an allegorical account of the conversion, as its initial poem. 

10 See Olor Iscanus, Sig. A-8. Thomas is generally believed to have been instrumental in 
bringing this volume to the press. Certainly “The Publisher to the Reader” (Sig. A-6) is 
written in a style which suggests Thomas’s influence. It must be noted that Olor Iscanus, 
though written before Silex Scintillans and dated as of 1647 in the Preface, did not appear 
in printed form until 1651. 
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nis,” an elegy in commemoration of Thomas. Even more significant than 
these hints of an association by correspondence is the fact that Henry, 
in the letter to John Aubrey mentioned above, lists accurately the titles 
and printers of Thomas’s five best-known treatises." 

Another bit of internal evidence of the brothers’ association with each 
other is found in the prefatory ode to Olor Iscanus, signed by “T. Powell 
Oxoniensis.’”!* This is entitled, ““Vpon the most Ingenious pair of Twins, 
Eugenius Philalethes and the Authour of these Poems,” and it reads: 


What Planet rul’d your birth? what wittie star? 
That you so like in Souls as Bodies are! 
So like in both, that you seem born to free 


The starrie art from vulgar Calumnie. 
—Olor Iscanus, Sig. A-7. 


This passage is interesting not only in its implication that the Vaughans 
were identical twins (a bit of information which I have not found re- 
corded elsewhere) but also because it shows that the two were coupled 
together as Hermetic writers by one of their intimate contemporaries. 
Powell wrote these lines in 1652, three years before the publication of 
Henry’s Hermetical Physick, a translation from the Latin of Henry Nolle 
(or Nollius). Most modern commentators use this essay as the basis of 
their contention that Henry was interested in Hermetica. 

The very personalities of the brothers, as revealed in their writings, 
suggest that Thomas was the dominant twin and that he might very 
easily have been an important factor in directing the thought of his less 
aggressive brother. This Eugenius Philalethes was an insatiable seeker 
after complete knowledge, confident that he had been “instructed in all 
the Secret Circumstances thereof, which few upon Earth understand.’ 
He was a zealous propagandist, always seeking to win converts by prom- 
ise or threat to his chosen school of philosophy. His pamphlets" and his 
frequent denunciations of Aristotelian scholarship show that he was a 
person of vigorous temperament, capable of bitter vituperation upon 
occasion. 


| Works of Henry Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin, 1, 667-668. The letter is dated, “June 
the 15th—73.” If these volumes were in Henry’s possession in 1673 (and I can account in 
no other manner for his knowing the printer’s names) it is safe to assume that he had them 
almost immediately after their publication in the 50’s. There is no record of a second im- 
pression of any of Thomas’s essays within the lifetime of his brother. 

12 This is undoubtedly Thomas Powell, D.D., of Cantre, Brecknockshire, who is honored 
in two poems by Henry Vaughan, 

3 “Coelum Terrae,” appended to Magia Adamica (London, 1650), p. 112. 

“ Thomas Vaughan’s two pamphlets, The Man Mouse and The Second Wash, were writ- 
ten in 1650 in reply to attacks upon his first two treatises by Henry More. the eminent 
Platonist, who signed himself Alazonomastix Philalethes. 
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Henry, on the contrary, seems to have been of a much gentler <js- 
position, truly comparable with the Swan of Usk with which he liked to 
be associated. The very tone of his writing, with its economy of ex- 
pression and its restrained images, stands in sharp contrast to his broth- 
er’s flowery verbosity. The poet had none of the evangelical zea! or 
thirst for intellectual attainment which typified Thomas’s writing. At 
the time of Henry’s best poetic work his education had not been sufii- 
ciently centered upon any one branch of learning for him to be con- 
sidered master of it. If any study particularly attracted him at this 
time, it was the consideration of his own relation to the world around 
and above him. He had little desire to explain the machinations of cosmic 
forces: his concern was with his own soul. As he expresses it, 


I summon’d nature: peirc’d through all her store, 
Broke up some seales, which none had touch’d before, . . . 


... and having past 
Through all the Creatures, came at last 
To search my selfe.—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 33. 


Certainly it was a perverse fate which destined Thomas for the ministry 
and Henry for the practice of medicine. Each was undoubtedly better 
equipped by nature for the other’s profession. 

With the opportunities for Thomas’s influence upon Henry’s belief 
established, we must now consider the evidence of such influence in the 
writings of the two men. First, however, I must emphasize the complete 
lack of parallels between Henry’s poems and the works of the earlier 
Hermetists. Aside from the repetition of the underlying principles of the 
philosophy, I have been able to find no similarities of idea in the Vaughan 
poems and the writings of those adherents of Hermetica whose works 
I have examined. Jacob Boehme approximates, occasionally, the ideas 
and attitudes of the poet, but never as closely as Thomas does. As for 
Cornelius Agrippa, I have been able to find nothing in his works which 
would not have been more congenial to Henry in the manner in which 
his brother expressed it.“Agrippa’s attitude is always that of the searcher 
after scientific truth. For a truly spiritual expression of Hermetica, of 
the sort which would have attracted Henry Vaughan’s interest, we must 
turn to his brother’s writings. Paracelsus, Trithemius, Iamblichus, 


4% Alexander C. Judson’s article, “Cornelius Agrippa and Henry Vaughan,” in M LV, 
xLI (1926), 178, attempts to establish a relationship between Agrippa and the poet !) 
pointing out their common use of the ass as a symbol of the devout and humble Christian. 
The reference is to De V anitate Scientiarum, Agrippa’s most popular work, which is a col- 
lection of essays not concerned with Hermetica. Even though we consider this isolated 
instance as a valid indication of literary affinity between the two men, Henry’s acquaint- 
ance with Agrippa’s Hermetic writing is not established. 
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Michael Sendivogius, and Nicholas Flamel repeat the tenets laid down 
in the writings attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, but they too are 
concerned with the alchemical phases of Hermetica rather than with its 
metaphysical concepts." 

The presence of similarities of expression and the frequent examples 
of emphasis upon the same principles of Hermetica, which may be found 
in the Vaughans’ works, are convincing evidence of the fact that Henry 
was indebted to his brother for his rather imperfect understanding of the 
philosophy. If he was familiar with the writings of other adherents of 
Hermetica, it is nowhere apparent. I cannot believe that his translation 
of the Nolle treatise is an indication of his acquaintance with and interest 
in the great mass of Hermetic literature. The essay, while it treats the 
subject of medicine as practiced by the Hermetists, contains nothing 
which typifies their philosophical tenets. It is, to a large extent, a com- 
pound of our modern homeopathy and Christian Science which might 
have commanded the attention of any pious physician of Vaughan’s day. 

Because Thomas’s first three treatises and Henry’s first edition of 
Silex Scintillans all appeared in 1650, we must expect to find few ex- 
amples of similar phraseology in their works. Parallelisms of thought, 
which are more significant to our study, are to be sought, rather. There 
is one metaphor, employed by both men, which interests me very much, 
however. It has no Hermetic association, but it very definitely indicates 
a literary affinity between the two writers. In his first essay Thomas in- 
cludes the following verses: 

Lord God! This was a stone My God! my Heart is so, 
as hard as any One ‘tis all of Flint, and no 
Thy Laws in Nature fram’d: Extract of Teares will yeeld: 
‘Tis now a springing Well, ... Dissolve it with thy Fire, 
that something may aspire, 
And grow up in my Field. 
—Anthroposophia Theomagica, p. 28. 
Now the title-page of Silex Scintillans, 1650 edition, bears, as its em- 
blem, an engraving of a heart-shaped piece of flint (silex), from which 
drops of liquid (blood or tears?) are falling. From the clouds above, a 
hand is extended, bearing a conventionalized thunderbolt which is 
striking the flint into flame. In an accompanying poem, “Authoris (de 
se) Emblema,” Henry says: 
Surdus eram, mutusq; Silex: Tu, (quanta tuorum 
Cura tibi est!) alia das renovare via, 

6 The search for the Philosopher’s Stone, which absorbed the attention of these men, 
was not an important issue in Thomas Vaughan’s earlier essays. Thomas eventually joined 
in the quest, but it was only in his later writings, which had little or no influence on his 
brother’s poems. 
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Permutas Curam: Jamq; irritatus Amorem 
Posse negas, & vim, Vi, superare paras, 
Accedis propior, molemq; & Saxea rumpis 
Pectora, sitq; Caro, quod fuit ante Lapis 
En lacerum! Coelosq; tuos ardentia tandem 
Fragmenta, & liquidas ex Adamante genas. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1650, Sig. A-1-v. 


It is, of course, impossible to say definitely which of the brothers is to 
be credited with the origin of this sustained metaphor. Of the two, I 
rather think Thomas shows more promise of having invented it. He 
seems, in his first stanza, to be evolving the image from the words of 
Psalm cxiv: “The God of Jacob; which turned the rock into a standing 
water, the flint into a fountain of waters.” 

Mr. Clough’s article (PMLA, xtvi1, 1108-30) offers a comparison 
of the poem “‘Cock-crowing,” and its sources, based upon the earlier 
work of Mr. Judson." This is interesting in that it strengthens our cer- 
tainty of the poet’s debt to his brother, but its importance must not be 


17 In addition to the similarities noted by Mr. Clough, I would call attention to three 
others which seem to me to be significant: (a) Henry’s mention, in the second stanza of the 
poem, of ‘‘The path unto the house of light” recalls the publication, in 1652, of Aula 
Lucis, by S. N. (the final letters of Thomas Vaughan’s first and last names). In the course 
of the essay he says of his “aula lucis”: “In the House thereof it may bee found, and the 
House is not farr off, nor hard to find, for the Light walks in before us, and is the guide to 
his owne habitation.”’ (Aula Lucis, 34th page, erroneously marked ‘‘20’’). (b) I am particu- 
larly interested by the brothers’ use of the verb tinn’d. It means, as Clough tells us, ‘“kin- 
dled”; but it is a very unusual form. The Oxford Dictionary lists the verb tin asa variant 
of tine or tind, but declares it obsolete and gives no example of its use in literature. It is 
not uncommon in Thomas Vaughan’s writings, however. He employs it several times in 
his Lumen de Lumine, in addition to the passage on page 41 of that essay, quoted by 
Clough. Henry never uses it elsewhere in his poems; and since “‘Cock-crowing” has other 
points of similarity with the Lumen de Lumine quotation, we may be reasonably certain 
that the poet is borrowing directly from his brother. (c) Another possible point of similarity 
is found in these lines from the latter part of the poem: 

Onely this Veyle which thou hast broke, 

And must be broken yet in me, 

This veyle, I say, is all the cloke 

And cloud which shadows thee from me. 

—Silex Scintillans, 1655, Part 1, p. 11. 

With this, compare Thomas’s statement: “We are all born like Moses with a Veil over the 
Face: This is it, which hinders the prospect of that Intellectuall shining Light, which God 
hath placed in us; And to tell you a Trueth that concernes all Mankinde, the greatest 
Mystery both in Divinity and Philosophie is, How to remove it.””—Anthroposophia Theomag- 
ica, pp. 37-38. Now this seems to be a definite reference to the caul, though I can find no 
Biblical reference to the fact that Moses was born with one. Mention of the veil over Moses’ 
face is not uncommon among Hermetic writers, but nowhere else do I find it associated 
with his birth. It seems to me that the poet, when he speaks of breaking the veil which ob- 
scures his vision, may also be thinking of the caul. 
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over-emphasized. The ideas expressed in certain of Henry’s other poems 
are far more important to our study than the phraseology of ‘‘Cock- 
crowing,” which is certainly not to be numbered among the poet’s out- 
standing contributions. Moreover, the scattered location of the deriva- 
tive passages indicates that Henry merely made use of recollected turns 
of expression especially appropriate to his subject, rather than that he 
consciously used his brother’s writings as source-books. ‘“Cock-crowing” 
appeared in the 1655 edition of Silex Scintillans, after the poet had had 
an opportunity to study Thomas’s essays and digest their principles. 

How did this Church-of-England rector become interested in that 
strange compound of Hebrew mythology, Christian ethics, Platonic 
philosophy, Oriental mysticism, and medieval alchemy? He approached 
it first, we learn, by way of the well-trodden path of seventeenth-century 
philosophy, when he “quitted this Booke-businesse and thought it a 
better course to study Nature then Opinion.’"* His contemplation of 
nature led him to conceive of it as “@wv} rod@eod, not a meer sound or 
Command, but a substantiall active Breath, proceeding from the Crea- 
tour, and penetrating all things.’”’® From this assumption it was only a 
step to the idea of the “‘secret incubation of the Spirit of God upon 
Nature,’’®® which is the basis of the Hermetic philosophy as it was pro- 
fessed by its Christian adherents in the seventeenth century. 


Henry seems not to have followed the same course of reasoning. With 
him the procedure was reversed; he began his observation of nature 
only after he had accepted Hermeticism, if we may trust this statement: 


Can they [i.e. the flowers] their heads lift, and expect, 
And grone too? why th’Elect 
Can do no more: my volumes sed 
They were all dull, and dead, ... 
Go, go; Seal up thy looks, 
And burn thy books. —Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 49. 
Whatever the procedure, though, the results were the same. Henry’s 
best poetry is inspired by a vision of a God who is “ .. . in all things, 
though invisibly” (Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 108). This idea of God’s 
immanence in nature was particularly congenial to Henry’s tempera- 
ment. There was a reassuring joy for the poet in the belief that, although 
man might have moments of doubt and misgiving, God was never far 
distant, and ‘‘Each éree, herb, flowre/Are shadows of his wisedome, and 
his Pow’r”’ (Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 57). 
The Vaughans were not satisfied with a mere passive view of nature, 
18 Anthroposophia Theomagica, p. 2. 


9 Anima Magica Abscondita (London, 1650), p. 17. 
© Lumen de Lumine (London, 1651), p. 92. 
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as so many self-styled nature-writers have been. Life at Newton afforded 
many opportunities for the brothers to enjoy first-hand associations 
with their “fellow-creatures.’”? None of the other Hermetic writers are 
as emphatic, in this respect, as Thomas, who urges: “In the Summer 
translate thy self to the Fields, where ali are green with the Breath oj 
God, and fresh with the Powers of Heaven (Anima Magica Abscondita, 
52). The poet echoes the idea in these lines: 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 

And whispers amongst them. There’s not a Spring, 

Or Leafe but hath his Morning-hymn; Each Bush 

And Oak doth know I AM; canst thou not sing? 

—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 54. 


The brothers’ very genuine love for nature, whether the cause or the 
result of their Hermetic interests, is a point worthy of our consideration. 
The next step taken by the Vaughans led them far afield into the realm 

of Hermetic philosophy. The universe, according to Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, was divided into three phases: Invisible Heavens, Visible Heavens, 
and Earth. These were reflected, moreover, in the composition of man. 
As Thomas expresses it, “between Man and the World there is no small 
accord; and he that knows not the ome, can never know the other” 
(Euphrates [London, 1655] p. 37). The spiritual power of the Invisible 
Heavens was represented in man by the soul; the elemental force o/ 
Earth, by his body; and the celestial influence of the Visible Heavens, 
by a certain inherent star-fire. Thomas thus sums up the idea in one of 
his verse-attempts: 

Now I am Earth, and now a Siar, and then 

A Spirit: now a Star, and Earth agen. 

Or if I will but ramasle all that be,” 

In the least moment I ingrosse all Three. 

—Anthroposophia Theomagica, p. 54. 


Now because of the existence of this star-fire, each man on earth was 
under the special guidance of a star delegated by Divine Power to watch 
over his individual destiny.” Nor was this celestial influence the privilege 


31 Ramasle is undoubtedly a misprint. In his Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, 
A. E. Waite transcribes it as “ransack,”’ which is hardly satisfactory. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary lists, under ramass, the variant, ramash; and this line from Anthroposophia is 
quoted as an example of its use. Evidently the erratic spelling was corrected in copies sub- 
sequent to that one which is in the possession of the Harvard College Library. 

* The Vaughans, however, were not believers in astrology. Thomas says: “the stars can 
impresse no new Influx, . . . they only dispose, and in some measure stir up that influence, 
which hath been formerly impressed” (Lumen de Lumine, p. 19). Again, referring to Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, who lost favor at court because he would not practice astrology: “he knew 
it was bootles to look fatal Events in the Planets, for such are not written in Nature, but in 
the superior Tables of Praedestination” (Anima Magica Abscondita, Sig. A-6). 
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of man alone. It was shared by all creation: minerals, herbs, and beasts. 
Thomas is convinced that “All these ¢hings have a lumpish, ineffectual 
outside, but inwardly they are full of a subtil, vital limositie impregnated 
with fire” (Aula Lucis, p. 12). Because of this inner fire, the Vaughans 
felt a peculiarly close kinship, not only with the planets, but more espe- 
cially with the sharers in nature of the celestial influence. The “‘tye of 
Bodyes,”’ of which Henry speaks, was an integral part of his attitude 
toward nature. It was derived from Hermetic philosophy, but heightened 
and made more living to the poet by the writing of another lover of 
nature, his brother. 

Henry never, in so many words, subscribed to the belief in man’s 
triplicity. He does not refer to the existence of star-fire in himself, but 
; seems to be aware of it only in the creatures beneath man. It played the 
part of a little soul for them: in man it was superfluous because of the 
presence of the true soul. The distinction which the poet felt between 
| himself, as one of God’s favorite creatures, and all other life is apparent 
_ in these verses: 

Some kinde herbs here, though low & far, 
Watch for, and know their loving star. 
O let no star compare with thee! 
Nor any herb out-duty me! 
—Silex Scintillans, 1655, Part m1, p. 14. 


The situation can almost be reduced to the proportion: herb is to star 
_ as man is to God. The change which the original Hermetic idea has un- 
' dergone in the hands of the poet is highly significant. It reveals Henry 
_ Vaughan as a master of his materials, not as a proselyte to any particu- 
lar school of philosophy. He chose only those elements of Hermetica 
which strengthened his personal beliefs and rejected those which seemed 
superfluous. While Thomas studied deeply in the writings of his prede- 
cessors in Hermetica, Henry, I believe, was content to assimilate those 
phases of the philosophy which attracted him during his discussions with 
his brother or in the perusal of Thomas’s essays, which he would be in 
duty bound to read. Henry can never be classed as a Hermetist: his 
knowledge of the philosophy is always fragmentary, never according to 
' canon. If he had seriously taken up the study of Hermetica and delegated 
himself to popularize its principles, his poetry would have suffered im- 
measurably. Fortunately for posterity, he was too much the artist to 
accept bodily the tenets of any one philosophy without exercising his 
' ability to select and shape them to his own satisfaction. 
Henry, therefore, accepted the star-fire idea into his scheme of things 
_ only because it helped to explain the kinship which he felt with nature. 
The best of his many poems on this subject is ‘“The Starre,” from which 
_ Ishall quote a few excerpts: 
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Thomas Vaughan’s Influence on Henry Vaughan 


What ever ‘tis whose beauty here below 
Attracts thee thus & makes thee stream & flow... 


... there’s in it a restless, pure desire 

And longing for thy bright and vitall fire, 
Desire that never will be quench’d, 
Nor can be writh’d, nor wrench’d. ... 


For where desire, celestiall, pure desire 
Hath taken root, and grows, and doth not tire, 
There God a Commerce states, and sheds 
His Secret on their heads. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1655, Part 1, pp. 11-12. 


The thought of these lines is definitely Hermetic in its origin, but its 
development is typical of the poet. Desire, rather than magnetism, binds 
the various material objects of the universe into a spiritual whole. 
Thomas, as one would expect, was much more conventional in his 
attitude toward star-fire. He says: “Look up then to Heaven, and when 
thou seest the Coelestiall fires move in their swift and glorious Circles, 
think also there are here below some cold Natures, which they over-look, 
and about which they move incessantly to heat and concoct them”’ (Magia 
Adamica, Sig. B—5—v.). It was undoubtedly this reverend gentleman who 
first revealed to the poet 
one day in a strange glass 
That busie commerce kept between 
God and his Creatures, though unseen. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1655, Part m1, p. 46. 


Now because of the Hermetists’ interest in the soul of man, his body 
and earthly existence became distasteful to them. That the purity of the 
spirit should be contaminated by contact with the material world was a 
deplorable fact, and liberation from this life was very much to be de- 
sired. Thomas shows his belief in the continuity of the soul when he 


says: “TI look on this life as the Progresse of an Essence Royall: The Soul 


but quits her court to see the countrey” (Anthroposophia Theomagica, 
Sig. B-1). The philosopher was always too much absorbed with the prog- 
ress of his mind, however, to be particularly troubled by the essential 
inappropriateness of the “‘countrey” in which his soul was travelling. 
His less robust brother, however, was always aware of the tawdriness of 
this life as compared with the purity of that realm whence his soul came 
and whither it was bound. 

Death, consequently, took on a peculiar significance in his eyes. Henry 
must have pondered a great deal upon his brother’s words: “Ignorance 
gave this release the Name of Death, but properly it is the Soules Birth’ 
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(Anthroposophia Theomagica, Sig. B-1-v.). Thomas could make such a 
statement and immediately pass on to the next problem of metaphysics: 
the poet, once he had accepted the idea, was never unmindful of it. 
Henry longed for death and the freedom which it would bring from the 
corruption of the body. He is praying for that liberation in the closing 
lines of ““Regeneration,”’ when he says: “On me one breath / And let me 
dye before my death” (Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 9). The regenerative 
breath which Henry seeks is, to quote Thomas: ‘‘that Spirit which God 
himself breathed into Man and by which Man is united again to God”’ 
(Anthroposophia Theomagica, p. 41). By asking to die before his death, 
| the poet seeks arebirth in wisdom and purity which may be realized before 
his departure from this earth. Hermes Trismegistus experienced such a 
transformation, according to Libellus xu of the Corpus Hermeticum: 
_ “[ have passed forth out of myself, and entered into an immortal body. 
' Iam not now the man I was; I have been born again in Mind, and the 
| bodily shape which was mine before has been put away from me” (Her- 
' metica, ed. W. Scott [Oxford, 1924], 1, 241). Henry devoutly wished that 
' such an experience might be granted to him. Pious Christian that he was, 
he probably was longing for an assurance of his election to divine favor. 
| He believed that true life spanned all eternity, save for the interruption 
| of earthly existence: the soul’s purity was obscured upon its arrival in 
' the body and returned to its pristine state only when God received it 
' again into his favor. 

_ The Hermetists’ interest in childhood is derived from this Platonic 
_ conception of earthly life. Because of his recent arrival from heaven, a 
| child had a keener perception of Divine Light than an adult. The death 
_ ofa baby is not a sad occurrence to Henry Vaughan, because 


Thy soul 

Flew home unstain’d by his new kin, 

For ere thou knew’st how to be foul, 

Death wean’d thee from the world, and sin. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 71. 


\ Such an attitude toward life does not make for earthly happiness, and 
_ consequently Henry is never a poet of joyful moods. He finds, as we have 
_ seen, a certain assurance of future happiness in his contemplation of 
| nature; but his only respite from the sordidness of the present comes 
_ when he recalls that 


Dear, harmless age! . . . 
Where love without lust dwells, and bends 
What way we please, without self-ends. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1655. Part 1. p. 54. 
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948 Thomas Vaughan’s Influence on Henry Vaughan 


This admiration for the purity of childhood is apparent in nearly al] oj 
the Hermetic writers. It appears in the writings attributed to Herme; 
Trismegistus* and became one of the established tenets of his followers, 
Miss Elizabeth Holmes, in her discussion of Vaughan’s attitude towar; 
childhood,™ compares it to that of Jacob Boehme and cites several ey. 
amples of Boehme’s admiration for childhood, of which the following js 
typical: “Children are our Schoolmasters (in all our witt and cunning 
wee are but fooles to them)” (The Threefold Life of Man, trans. J. Spar. 
row [London, 1650], p. 191). Miss Holmes neglects, however, the fac: 
that Thomas Vaughan, in a volume not included in her bibliography, 
also expresses himself on this subject. Referring to his study of children, 
he says: “I found thus much by them, that Nature in her simplicity, js 
much more wise, than some men are with their acquired parts, and 
Sophistrie” (Euphrates, p. 20). Though Thomas did not dwell at length 
on this subject in his writings, it is apparent that he shared the attitude 
of the earlier Hermetists. This seems to me to be another example oi 
Henry’s taking up and magnifying a minor phase of his brother’s phi- 
losophy. I cannot believe that the evidence here indicates a knowledge oi 
other Hermetic writers on Henry’s part. 

The poet’s admiration for childhood actuated the composition oj 
“The Retreat,” which is perhaps that one of his writings best known to 
twentieth-century readers. Its poignancy of expression raises the idea 
to a poetic beauty which attracted Wordsworth and influenced his 
“Intimations of Immortality” and other poems. By means of his con- 
templation of childhood Henry expressed in ‘The Retreat” almost al! 
of the philosophical concepts which were dear to him: his belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul, his acute appreciation for nature’s beauty, ani 
his consciousness of an inner purity. 

Closely related to their attitude toward childhood is the Vaughans 
interest in Adam. Just as a little child was nearer to God than his par- 
ents, so too Adam was more conversant with Divine Love than his 
descendants of the seventeenth century. Jacob Boehme discusses at 
great length the fall and redemption of man,* but nowhere does he 
emphasize those points which stand out in Thomas’s treatment of the 
subject and which are repeated, as we shall see, in Henry’s poems. It is 
possible that Thomas was first attracted to his study of Adam by his 


%3 See Hermetica, ed. Scott, 1, 197. 

™ See E. Holmes, Henry Vaughan and the Hermetic Philosophy (Oxford, 1932), pp. 23 
et seq. 

% See J. Boehme, Three Principles of the Divine Essence, trans. J. Sparrow (London, 
1648) and The Threefold Life of Man, trans. Sparrow, passim. 
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reading of Boehme,” but his peculiar development of the topic shows 
that he was working independently when he wrote these passages. 

Let us turn now to a comparison of the Vaughans’ statements about 
Adam. First we hear what Thomas has to say of the lapse from grace: 


upon his disobedience and transgression of the Commandment, his Vnion to the 
Divine Nature was dissolved, and his Spirit being united to the Spirit of the 
world, he knew the Evil onely, that is the things that were of the world... . Some 
sparks of Grace were left, and though the perfection of Innocence was lost upon 
his Fall from the Divine Light, yet Conscience remained still with him, partly to 
direct, partly to punish. 
: —Anthroposophia Theomagica, pp. 41-42. 


' Compare with this the words of Henry’s Adam, as he speaks in “‘“Man’s 
| Fall and Recovery”: 


I’ve lost 
A traine of lights, which in those Sun-shine dayes 
Were my sure guides, and only with me stayes, 
(Unto my cost,) 
One sullen beame, whose charge is to dispense 
More punishment, than knowledge to my sense. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 24. 


' This interest in Adam’s conscience is not in itself Hermetic, but is cer- 


' tainly an outgrowth of the tenets of that philosophy. The parallelism 
' of ideas in these passagesat last shows the brothersuponcommon ground. 
' These ideas are developed much further in Henry’s “Corruption” and 
' Thomas’s Magia Adamica. I list excerpts from the poem followed by 
quotations from Magia Adamica. So parallel are their trains of thought 
that Thomas’s writings might well be taken as a running commentary. 


Things here were strange unto him: Swet, and till 
All was a thorn, or weed, 
Nor did those last, but (like himself,) dyed still 
As soon as they did Seed. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 59. 


He (Adam) was Ignorant, and therefore hopeles of Life aeternal, and for this 
Temporal present Life, he was not acquainted with the Provisions of it. . . . He 
was exposed to the Violence of Rains and Winds, Frosts and Snows, and in a 
word deprived of all Comforts Spiritual and Natural. What should I say more? 
He was a meer stranger in this World.—Magia Adamica, pp. 17-18. 


They seem’d to quarrel with him; for that Act 
That fel him, foyl’d them all, 


* A marginal note in “Coelum Terrae” (appended to Magia Adamica), p. 110, indicates 
Thomas’s familiarity with and admiration for Boehme’s Three Principles. 
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He drew the Curse upon the world, and Crackt 
The whole frame with his fall. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 59. 


It is true that it (God’s curse) was intended Chiefely for Man, who was the on), 
Cause of it, but Extended to the Elements in Order to him and for his sake~ 
Magia Adamica, p. 15. 

Nor was Heav’n cold unto him; for each day 

The vally, or the Mountain 

Afforded visits, .. . 

Angels lay Leiger here; Each Bush, and Cel, 

Each Oke, and high-way knew them. 

—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 59. 


God (say they) (i.e., the Cabalists) having made fast the Doores of his Paradyse., 
and turn’d out Adam, sometimes the Dearest of his Creatures, did notwithstand- 
ing the Present Punishment retaine his former Affection towards him stti!| — 
Magia Adamica, p. 19. 

Thus (say the Cabalists) Raziel the Angel was presently dispatch’d to communi- 
cat the Intelligence to Adam, and to acquaint him with the Mysteries of both 
World, Aeternall, and Temporall. (sic)—Ibid., pp. 20-21. 


In the passage in Magia Adamica from which I have quoted, it is apparent 
that the reasoning is the result of Thomas’s study of the Bible, the Apoc- 
rypha, and the Cabala,”’ to all of which he makes definite references. 
That these ideas should be repeated in Henry’s poem is to me the most 
conclusive proof yet presented of Henry’s debt to his brother. 

The subject of God’s curse upon nature is not yet exhausted. Henry 
was interested in this idea and referred to it frequently in his poems. In 
“The Sap” he speaks thus of “the Prince of Salem” to a plant: 


Yet liv’d he here sometimes, and bore for thee 
A world of miserie, 
For thee, who in the first mans loyns didst fal 
From that hil to this vale, 
And had not he so done, it is most true 
Two deaths had bin thy due. 
—Silex Scintillans, 1650, pp. 102-103. 


27 Of Thomas’s acquaintance with the Cabala, A. E. Waite says: ‘Vaughan, in his early 
works, confesses himself a disciple of Agrippa, and ‘The Three Books of Occult Philosophy’ 
represent the general measure of his knowledge concerning the esoteric tradition of the 
Jews. . . . I must not say that he shows no independent reading; he quotes on one occasion 
a passage in the Porta Lucis [a foot-note adds: ‘concerning the restraint of the superior 
influences occasioned by the sin of Adam’] which is not found in Agrippa.”—A. E. Waite, 
The Doctrine and Literature of the Kabalah (London, 1902), p. 376. The passage mentioned 
here is obviously the one under discussion in Magia Adamica and which a marginal note 
announces to be from Porta Lucis. It is apparent that Thomas is here working independ- 
ently. 
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Similar to this is Thomas’s comment upon a quotation which he makes 
from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: “for as they [man’s fellow-crea- 
tures] were cursed in the Fall of Man, for Man’s sake, so it seems in his 
Restitution they shall be also blessed for his sake” (Magia Adamica, p. 16). 
The passage from St. Paul’s writings is found in the eighth chapter of 
Romans and is, as Thomas transcribes it, this: “For we know (saith he) 
that the whole Creation groaneth, and travaileth together in paine untill 
now. And not only They, but our selves also, which have the first fruits 
of the spirit, even we our selves groane within our selves, waiting for the 
Adoption, to wit, the Redemption of our Body.”—Jbid. Vaughan may 
_ have been attracted to this idea by Jacob Boehme, who, without specify- 
| ing his source, says: “the whole nature standeth in anguish and longing, 
to be freed from the vanity; as also the Scripture witnesseth. Because it 
tasteth the Paradise in it selfe, and in the Paradise the perfection, and 
therefore it groaneth and lifteth it selfe up towards the light of God and 
| Paradise” (Three Principles of Divine Essence, trans. Sparrow, p. 61). 
It would be absurd to insist that Henry’s interest in this chapter of 
Romans was occasioned by Thomas’s use of it, if it were not for the fact 
that Henry has so consistently derived ideas from this same section of 
' Magia Adamica. Evidently the poet was attracted by his brother’s use 
' of the verses from the Epistle but was not content to take them at second 
hand. He uses both verses as texts for poems in which he enlarges upon 
their ideas. He is particularly interested in the first verse because it 
' rouses in him a keener sympathy with nature. Using the Latin transla- 
tion as his basis, he writes these lines: 


Can they (the flowers) their heads lift, and expect, 
And grone too? why th’Elect 
Can do no more.—Silex Scintillans, 1650, p. 49. 


The phraseology here is colored by the Latin version, which is: ““Etenim 
res Creatae exerto Capite observantes expectant revelationem Filiorum 
Dei.” Later, in the 1655 edition of Silex Scintillans, he was to return to 
this same idea in the lines: 


Trees, flowers & herbs; birds, beasts & stones, 
That since man fell, expect with groans 
To see the lamb, which all at once, 
Lift up your heads and leave your moans! 
—Silex Scintillans, 1655, Part 11, p. 27. 


Evidently this idea, once he had been attracted to it by his brother, re- 
mained with the poet for years after their separation. 

The close parallelism of thought which runs through the Vaughans’ 
consideration of the results of the fall of man cannot be considered as 
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accident. Probably we must content ourselves with the idea that the 
two men had discussed and settled this matter to their own satisfaction 
before Thomas left Wales. There is the possibility (not at all improbable) 
that Magia Adamica, though it was the third of Thomas’s treatises to 
come from the press, was completed before his departure for England 
and that the poet had read it in manuscript. The apologetic attitude and 
lack of alchemical allusions indicate that this essay might indeed have 
been the work of Thomas’s days of early study in Hermetica. 

Hermetic elements disappear from Henry’s later poems, published in 
Thalia Rediviva in 1678. If the poet had been a serious student of the 
philosophy, he probably would have continued his interest in it. But 
Thomas’s death in 1665 may very well have resulted in the poet’s return 
to a more conventional type of Christianity. I am convinced that Henry 
owed his knowledge of Hermetica to his brother. The metaphysical ap- 
proach which Thomas used is reflected in the mystical handling of Her- 
metic principles which typifies Henry’s attitude toward the philosophy. 
Thomas errs when he attributes all his knowledge of Hermetica to Cor- 
nelius Agrippa.?* His penetrating Welsh eye saw in it metaphysical 
possibilities which were beyond the ken of his Teutonic master. These, 
selected and enriched by the poet’s genius, were perpetuated as universal 
truths in Henry’s poetry and were to outlast the factual elements of 
the philosophy. 

The small numberof Vaughan’s pieces whichreflect Hermetic elements 
are an important part in his contribution to the main body of poetic 
thought. The writer’s ability to project himself into nature, his unusual 
attitude toward life and death, and his sympathetic pictures of childhood 
—all these found their source in the Hermetic philosophy. Because of 
them, Vaughan’s poems were brought forth after two centuries of oblivion 
to be numbered among the great formative forces in English poetry. The 
much-discussed influence of George Herbert is apparent in Vaughan’s 
modes of expression, but few of us read the Silurist for his beauty of line. 
The remarkable philosophical concepts, however, which raised his Silex 
Scintillans to its present place in English literature, originated years 
before Herbert’s birth. Certainly it was an ironic fate which destined 
this unassuming Welsh physician to introduce into our literature these 

elements of mysticism so foreign to his century. 
RALPH M. WARDLE 

Harvard University 


28 See Anthroposophia Theomagica, p. 50. 
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LXIII 
OROONOKO IN FRANCE IN THE XVIIITH CENTURY 


ETIENNE, in his study of the sources of Victor Hugo’s first 
enovel, Bug-Jargal, suggests that a kinship clearly exists between 
this, as well as earlier French stories of Negro characters, and Mrs. 
Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave. He is led to this conclusion 
because of certain indications of the popularity of Oroonoko in France 
during the eighteenth century, and because of the recurrence in French 
literature of the noble, romantic Negro.' This very just inference as to 
the importance of Oroonoko is worthy of elaboration and emphasis be- 
cause in this early English novel we can find the substance and technique 
of much of the littérature négrophile of the eighteenth century, a period in 
which the Negro emerges from his despised condition and takes on heroic 
qualities and possibilities; and also because this English story, of which 
the purpose might well have been didactic, written by “the first literary 
abolitionist . . . on record in the history of fiction,” as Swinburne called 
Mrs. Behn,? was to have far-reaching consequences in French humani- 
tarian thought. 

Mrs. Behn’s novel was published probably in 1688, and Thomas 
Southerne’s successful dramatic version of Oroonoko appeared in 1696. 
The attention of French readers was called simultaneously to these two 
works when, in 1745, Antoine de Laplace published his Oronoko, traduit 
de l’anglois de Madame Behn, and the abbé Le Blanc introduced South- 
erne’s tragedy by translating two of its scenes in his widely read Lettres 
d’un Francois. In letter Lv1 he says: 


Oroonoko est du nombre de ces Piéces remarquables par les Tableaux vrais et 
pathétiques, qui font un si grand effet.... Pour vous donner une idée de la 
vérité et de l’intérét qui y regnent, je vais vous en traduire deux scenes . . .* 


L’Auteur y a peint des traits les plus touchans et les plus forts, la premiere de 
toutes les vertus; et disons-le 4 l’honneur des Anglois, celle qui caractérise le plus 
leur Nation, l’humanité.‘ 


Thusdid a strongcurrent of English abolitionist thought pass into France 

three years before Montesquieu published in his Esprit des lois the first 

formal and concise arraignment of slavery in the French language. 
Southerne’s Oroonoko was translated in 1751 by Fiquet Du Bocage, 


1 Servais Etienne, Les Sources de Bug-Jargal (Bruxelles, 1923), passim. 
? A. C. Swinburne, Studies in Prose and Poetry (London, 1915), p. 95. 
* Act 1, sc. i, in part, and all of Act m, sc. ii. 4 1, 246-262. 
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appearing in his Mélanges de différentes piéces de vers et de prose, traduites 
de l’anglois. In 1755 Laplace brought out a new edition of Oroonoko: 


Les Avantures curieuses et intéressantes d’Oronoko, prince afriquain, contenant ses 
qualitez et ses actions heroiques, ses infortunes dans ses Amours, son enlevement, c! 
son esclavage &@ Suriname. La maniere indigne, cruelle et infame dont il y fut traité 
par le Sous-Gouverneur, sa délivrance, son retour en Afrique et son installation 
au tréne de ses peres. 


A searching title indeed, and one that suggests in outline the substance 
of Saint-Lambert’s Ziméo (1769), La Vallée’s Le Négre comme il y a peu 
de blancs (1789), and Mme de Staél’s Mirza (1795). 

The very next year (1756) Laplace published a third edition, this time 
called simply Oronoko, imité de l’anglois, in which he mentions Du Boc- 
age’s translation of Southerne’s tragedy. In 1769 there appeared a new 
edition of Oronoko, ou le Prince négre, with five engravings, and stil! a 
fifth edition in 1779. Finally, in 1788, Laplace included Oronoko in his 
Collection de romans et contes, imités de l’anglois. The seventh and last 
translation in the eighteenth century is dated 1799, when Oronoko, 
classed as a roman historique, was admitted to the Nouvelle Bibliotheque 
de romans.5 

Contemporary reviews® of Oroonoko were of twofold importance; first, 
because they invariably recommended the book by praising its style, its 
interest, and its success in England, and by giving a short account of 
Mrs. Behn’s colorful life; second, because the reviewers noted the moral 
aspect of the story, and thus contributed to bringing the question of 
Negroes and slavery before the French public. In 1750 Chaufepié wrote 
a long article on the life and works of Mrs. Behn for his Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire historique et critique. Believing Oroonoko to have been a rea! 
person, he announced with satisfaction: 

La différence de couleur n’en fait point dans l’ame; et quoiqu’il y ait des Noirs 
qui paroissent des brutes, il y en a d’autres od l’on remarque un fond naturel 
d’esprit et du génie; et nous avons eu, il n’y a que peu d’années, un Négre qui 
a fait de grands progrés dans les Langues, les Beaux-Arts et les Mathématiques.’ 


Fréron wrote an enthusiastic review in his Année littéraire for 17568 of a 
new edition of Laplace’s Oronoko, denouncing the Lieutenant-Governor 


5 IIe année, m1, 1-86. 

* Reviews for 1745 may be found in Desfontaines, Jugemens sur quelques ouvrages nou- 
veaux, V, 354, and the Mercure de France, février, 1, 114. 

71, 188, note G. For a tentative identification of this Negro, see Henri Grégoire, A” 
enquiry concerning the intellectual and moral faculties and literature of Negroes . . . (Brook- 
lyn, 1810), pp. 196-219. 

8 vim1, 188-202; see also L’Année litt. for 1769, v1, 118-120. 
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Byam, whose réle in the novel is that of a cruel slave-owner, as “un de 
ces hommes infames qui font l’opprobre de l’humanité,” and advising: 


Lisez cet ouvrage en entier, il vous attachera, il vous remuera, il vous attendrira. 
Vous y trouverez . . . des traits affreux de noirceur, de perfidie et d’inhumanité, 
mais tempérés par les couleurs douces de |’amour le plus tendre et le plus fidéle, 
et par de grands sentimens d’honneur, de vertu, de courage et de générosité. 
Le caractére d’Oronoko est un des plus nobles et des plus fermes que j’aye ren- 
contrés dans ]’Histoire et méme dans les Romans. 


To prove the vogue of Oroonoko in France during the eighteenth cen- 
tury we have, fortunately, an index that is more reliable than a count of 
the number of editions through which the novel passed. When M. 
Mornet published, in 1910, his valuable study of catalogues issued by 
private libraries,® he disclosed the fact (which M. Etienne points out) 
that Oroonoko was among the nine most read English novels in France 
at the middle of the eighteenth century. But M. Mornet’s article reveals 
even more convincing evidence of Oroonoko’s popularity. Three hundred 
and ninety-two catalogues dating from 1760 to 1780 were searched for 
novels published in the twenty years preceding; seventy-one more copies 
of these nine English novels in translation were found than of the nine 
most popular French novels published within that period. Furthermore, 
Mrs. Behn’s importance is augmented by the fact that three of the nine 
English novels are by Richardson, and four are by either Henry or 
Sarah Fielding. It is significant also that in the three hundred and ninety- 
two private libraries surveyed, the copies of Oroonoko outnumbered new 
editions (within the twenty-year period) of Prévost’s Manon Lescaut, 
Marivaux’s Le Paysan parvenu, Mme de La Fayette’s La Princesse de 
Cléves, Don Quichotte, and Les Mille et une nuits; also new works by 
Prévost, Lesage’s Le Diable boiteux, and Voltaire’s Zadig. 

It is not surprising that Oroonoko, at once a popular romance and phil- 
osophical novel, should have contributed something to eighteenth-cen- 
tury French literature. Fréron observed in his reviews in the Année 
littéraire that the situation at the end of both Laplace’s and Southerne’s 
Oroonoko is identical with the dénouement of Voltaire’s play, L’Orphelin 
de la Chine. The resemblance is indeed striking.!° Two passages in Can- 
dide, M. Morize suggests, might have resulted from a previous reading 
of Oroonoko." Rousseau relates in his Confessions that when Mme de 
Boufflers sought his opinion of her tragedy, L’Esclave généreux, he told 
her frankly that her play “‘avoit un trés grand rapport 4 une piéce an- 


*D. Mornet, “Les Enseignements des bibliothéques privées (1750-1780),” RHLF, 
xvit (1910), 461. 

10 See V. Pinot, “Les Sources de L’Orphelin de la Chine,” RHLF, xtv (1907), 463-465. 

" Candide, ou Voptimisme, ed. André Morize (Paris, 1913), p. 56, n. 1; p. 127, n. 2. 
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gloise, assez peu connue,” mais pourtant traduite, intitulée Oroonoko.’" 
This Mme de Boufflers firmly denied. Unfortunately, the scarcity of 
her play has prevented me from making the desired comparison. 

In the large body of eighteenth-century “noble savage’ (more pre- 
cisely, “noble Negro”’) literature, certain resemblances to Oroonoko are 
quite apparent. It can be shown rather conclusively, for example, that 
Mrs. Behn’s description of the prince Oroonoko cut the pattern for later 
Negro heroes. She says of Oroonoko’s general physique: “‘He was pretty 
tall, but of a shape the most exact that can be fancied: the most famous 
statuary could not form the figure of a man more admirably turned from 
head to foot.” Saint-Lambert says of his Negro, Ziméo, in the story 
bearing that name: “les statues de l’Apollon et de ]’Antinoiis n’ont pas 
des traits plus réguliers et de plus belles proportions” ;'® Mme de Staél, 
too, ascribes statuesque qualities to the hero of her short story, Mirza: 
“la taille de l’Apollon du Belvédére n’est pas plus parfaite.’"® Thus is 
the die cast for the nobly handsome Negro. As in La Vallée’s novel, Le 
Négre comme il y a peu de blancs, Itanoko (whose name strongly suggests 
that of his prototype) is blest with “‘un corps robuste, . .. une taille 
élevée,””” so, in Pigault-Lebrun’s play, Le Blanc et le noir (1796), the 
Negro Télémaque is represented with “‘épaules larges, poitrine ouverte, 
jarret tendu, gras de jambe fourni, la force d’Hercule et la beauté d’ Ado- 
nis .. .’!8 Other examples more or less suggestive of this Negro type 
might be mentioned: Florian’s Sélico, who among the young men of his 
tribe was “le mieux fait”;'® the very title of the play Adonis, ou le bon 
négre (an VI); and, passing into the early nineteenth century, Victor 
Hugo’s Bug-Jargal, ‘‘d’une taille presque gigantesque. Ses muscles forte- 
ment prononcés, la largeur de ses épaules, et la vivacité de ses mouve- 
ments annongaient une force extraordinaire.’””° 

We find, moreover, that certain details of Oroonoko’s physiognomy 
recur in these later works. There is a perfect resemblance between La 
Vallée’s Itanoko, to whom nature has given “un noir de jais . . . un cil 
percant, une bouche large et richement meublée,’”! and Oroonoko, whose 
face was “‘a perfect ebony, or polished jet. His eyes were the most awful 


12 Rousseau probably meant that Southerne’s play was little known in France. The 
present rarity of Du Bocage’s translation substantiates this interpretation. 

13 [T° partie, liv. x1 (1761). I am indebted to M. Etienne’s book for this reference. 

M4 The Novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn, ed. E. A. Baker (London, 1913), p. 6. 

8 (Euvres de Saint-Lambert (Paris, 1795), 1, 125. 
6 (Euvres complétes (Paris, 1844), 1, 73. 

18 Quoted from S. Etienne, of. cit., p. 51. 

19 Sélico, nouvelle africaine (1793), in Nouvelles Nouvelles (Paris, 1796), pp. 63-04. 
20 Quoted from S. Etienne, of. cit., p. 12. 2 Loc. cit. 


17 Paris, an 7, 1, 19. 
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that could be seen, and very piercing; the white of them being like snow, 
as were his teeth.” 

An even more interesting resemblance lies in the fact that Mrs. Behn 
and her successors, while emphasizing the native beauty of their Negro 
heroes, nevertheless insist that such beauty transcends that of the Negro 
race in general. This procedure, I believe, at a time when the choice of a 
Negro hero would have been in questionable taste, if not revolting, serves 
to make this departure acceptable. Thus Mrs. Behn says of Oroonoko: 
His face was not of that brown rusty black which most of that nation are, but a 
perfect ebony . . . His nose was rising and Roman, instead of African and flat: 
his mouth the finest shaped that could be seen; far from those great turned lips, 
which are so natural to the rest of the Negroes. The whole proportion and air of 
his face was so nobly and exactly formed, that, bating his colour, there could be 
nothing in nature more beautiful, agreeable and handsome.”* 


Saint-Lambert’s Ziméo was distinguished by his regular features; 
Lecointe-Marsillac in Le More-Lack (1789) says that his hero’s face, be- 
cause of mixed blood or a trick of nature, 


ne paroissoit pas avoir une origine Africaine; son teint n’étoit guéres plus brun 
que celui des Espagnols ou des Portugais; ses cheveux courts n’étoient pas crépus, 
et sa maniére de s’énoncer annoncoit da la pénétration, du jugement et méme 
du génie.* 

As for Mme de Staél’s Negro, Ziméo, “ses traits n’avaient aucun des 
défauts des hommes de sa couleur,’ and, if I may return to Victor 
Hugo’s Bug-Jargal, 

Sa figure, ou les signes caractéristiques de la race noire étaient moins apparents 
que sur celle des autres négres, offrait un mélange de rudesse et de majesté dont 
on se ferait difficilement l’idée.?’ 


A comparison of plots, and in particular those of Saint-Lambert, 
Mme de Staél, and La Vallée, will show a number of resemblances to 
Oroonoko. These may be listed, in part, as follows: 

1, The Negro hero is of royal birth. 

2. The early education of Oroonoko is entrusted to “‘a Frenchman of wit and 
learning” who teaches the young prince “morals, language and science.’* La 
Vallée’s Itanoko, too, is tutored by a Frenchman, learns from him the French 
language and Christian morality, and is thereby led “aux vérités importantes 
pour lesquelles l’homme est né.’”® In Mme de Staél’s story it is the girl, Mirza, 
who receives similar training from a Frenchman in Senegal,*° while Saint-Lam- 
bert’s Ziméo is instructed by the sage of a neighboring tribe, although not a 
Frenchman, in agriculture, justice, and good tribal citizenship." 


2 Loc. cit. %3 Loc. cit. * Vide supra. 
* Londres et Paris, 1789, pp. xix—-xx. % Loc. cit. 27 Etienne, op. cit., p. 12. 
8 Op. cit., p. 7. 2 Op. cit., p. 24. 30 Op. cit., p. 74. 3 Op. cit., p. 130. 
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3. The hero is in love with a girl of rare and exotic charm. “To describe her 
truly,” writes Mrs. Behn, “one need say only, she was female to the noble 
male; the beautiful black Venus to our young Mars; as charming in her person as 
he, and of delicate virtues.” 

4. As in Oroonokc, the Negro princes of Saint-Lambert and La Vallée are en- 
slaved through the treachery of a ship’s captain, on board boats that were at 
first supposed to be friendly. 

5. All four Negroes plan suicide after they are enslaved. The situations in 
Ziméo and Oroonoko are identical: the slave is manacled and placed in such a 
position that he cannot make an attempt on his life, whereupon he decides to 
accomplish his purpose by refusing food. 

6. Details of plot affecting the principal female characters: their enslavement 
and separation from their lovers, their tribulations (usually involving the illicit 
advances of white plantation owners), and their ultimate reunion with their 
lovers, who manage to become emancipated. 


However suggestive of a direct influence these various points may be, 
they can be accepted as such only with caution. Details of the slave trace 
were recorded by many early French travelers to Africa and the colonies. 
For example, the current practice of luring Negroes aboard a boat by 
means of presents and festivities, and then sailing off with the treacher- 
ously acquired cargo of slaves, is described in Du Tertre’s Histoire gén- 
érale des Antilles, published in 1667.** Now this is precisely the manner 
in which both Oroonoko and Ziméo were enslaved, although, to be sure, 
there is a marked resemblance in the details of the two later stories. 
Descriptions of Negroes, also, are found in travel literature, as well as 
comments upon the frequency of suicide among dejected slaves, ani 
their stoicism in the face of death and torture.* At the same time, due 
weight must be given to the tremendous popularity of Oroonoko in 
France, and to the fact that many of the early travel works, like Du 
Tertre’s, may never have passed beyond the original edition. 

While it is perhaps allowable, in a broad way, to place among the 
countless posterity of Oroonoko in French literature the Hurons, the 
Tartars, the Persians of Montesquieu, and the Chinese of the physio- 
crats,** we should at the same time beware of hasty and tempting con- 
clusions. Most modern writers on Aphra Behn seem to think that the 


3 Op. cit., p. 9. % The passage is quoted in Etienne, op. cit., p. 19. 

* There is a striking analogy, for instance, between the scene wherein Oroonoko calmly 
smokes a pipe during his torture and execution, and a scene in Chateaubriand’s /«: 
Natchez describing the antics of the Negro Imley (like Oroonoko, a fugitive slave), while 
suffering a similar death. That Chateaubriand knew or used Oroonoko, however, is by no 
means a certainty. Cf. Les Natchez, ed. G. Chinard (Paris, 1932), pp. 482-483, and Aphra 
Behn, op. cit., pp. 80-81. He was, moreover, acquainted with the stoical American Indian. 

* Cf. A. Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme utopique (Paris, 1898), pp. 27-28. 
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description of Oroonoko “as the ideal natural man, his innate virtues in 
their pristine purity unvitiated by civilization, foreshadows the theories 
of Rousseau.’ At least three critics of Mrs. Behn have realized that this 
refined and accomplished product of a French tutor, in whom remained a 
goodly residue of the fierce and untamed, “‘was not the gentle savage who 
illustrated the superiority of Nature over civilization, dear to the eight- 
eenth-century philosophers.’*? Oroonoko, impregnated with western 
ways and courtly manners, and suffering from the abuses of colonial 
slavery, had little in common with Dryden’s Almanzor, who proclaims: 


I am as free as Nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran.** 


It has become a commonplace to see in Aphra Behn’s “vivid portrayal 
of the cruelties incident to the slave trade . . . a modern humanitarian 
note not unprophetic of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”** It is this note, spread 
abroad throughout France during the rise and triumph of the abolition 
movement, that constitutes the important, if somewhat intangible, in- 
fluence of Oroonoko. We need project the consequences of its humanita- 
rian doctrine no farther ahead than the period of its own vogue in France. 
During these years Saint-Lambert’s Ziméo, passing through seven edi- 
tions in six years, was used by Du Pont de Nemours as the nucleus for 
the most important anti-slavery article in the Ephémérides du citoyen, 
powerful organ of the physiocrats;* La Vallée’s novel was republished, 
dramatized, and even translated in an American journal.“' Whatever 
else these and other works aiming at the uplifting, the humanizing, and 
the emancipation of the Negro may owe to Oroonoko, it was inevitable 
that they should contribute abundantly to the rising public sentiment 
that put an end to French colonial slavery in 1794, nearly sixty years 
before Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published. 

EpwWARD D. SEEBER 

College of Charleston 


% Myra Reynolds, The Learned Lady in England, 1650-1760 (Boston, 1920), p. 131. 

37 E. W. Blashfield, Portraits and Backgrounds (New York, 1917), pp. 252-253. Cf. also 
H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage (New York, 1928), p. 35 f.; J. W. Dodds, Thomas 
Southerne, Dramatist (New Haven, 1933), p. 139. 

38 Conquest of Granada, I, i. 

* Reynolds, op. cit., p. 130. # 1771, vol. vt. 

‘| The American Museum, 1x-x (1791), according to M. S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in 
America from the Introduction of African Slaves to the Prohibition of the Slave Trade (1619- 
1808), (Boston, 1901), p. 167. An English edition was published also in London, in 1790. 

















LXIV 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE’S SHARE IN THE PREP- 
ARATION OF PERCY’S RELIQUES 


HAT William Shenstone has some share in the preparation of 

Thomas Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry has been recog- 
nized ever since Percy made an acknowledgment of his indebtedness in 
the preface to the first edition. But Percy’s account of their collaboration 
as given in the preface is inadequate and misleading; and a misinter- 
pretation of two of Shenstone’s letters to his friends has resulted in an 
entirely false impression on one significant point, as to who was instru- 
mental in getting Percy started on a collection of ballads for publication. 
The purpose of this article is to correct the misconception and to develop 
in some detail the story of their collaboration. It is based in part on 
unpublished Manuscripts in the Harvard College Library. 

Who first conceived the idea of publishing a collection of old ballads 
and songs from Percy’s Folio Manuscript? Shenstone in letters which 
he wrote to his friends, Richard Graves and John MacGowan, published 
many years ago, seemed to claim that distinction for himself, and this 
interpretation has generally been accepted without question.’ Writing 
to Graves on March 1, 1761, after the work on the Reliques was under 
way, Shenstone said: 


Your have perhaps heard me speak of Mr. Percy—he was in treaty with Mr. 
James Dodsley, for the publication of our best old ballads in three volumes.—He 
has a large folio Ms. of ballads, which he shewed me, and which, with his own 
natural and acquired talents, would qualify him for the purpose as well as any 
man in England. I proposed the scheme for him myself, wishing to see an elegant 
edition and good collection of this kind.? 


In September of the same year he wrote to his Edinburgh friend Mac- 
Gowan, “TI have occasioned a friend of mine to publish a fair collection of 
the best old English and Scotch ballads.’ When we turn to Percy’s 
account of the matter in the preface to the Reliques we find a more gen- 
eral statement, which, while acknowledging Shenstone’s influence, at 


1 Among those who have accepted and perpetuated this impression are Richard Graves 
in his anonymous Recollections of Some Particulars in the Life of the Late William Shenstone, 
Esq., p. 162; Rev. John Pickford, “Life of Bishop Percy,” in John W. Hales and Frederick 
J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 1, xxxv; Henry B. Wheatley in his edition 
of the Reliques, 1, lxxv; and Alice C. C. Gaussen, Percy, Prelate and Poet, p. 43. 

* Shenstone, Wm., Works (1773), m1, 321. Letter cm. 

* “Original Letters of Shenstone, David Hume, and Joseph Spence,” Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 1809, u, Part u, 551. 
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the same time indicates that Shenstone was not the only one who en- 
couraged him to publish. Percy said: 


This manuscript was shown to several learned and ingenious friends, who 
thought the contents too curious to be consigned to oblivion, and importuned 
the possessor to select some of them, and give them to the press... . At length 
the importunity of his friends prevailed, as he could refuse nothing to such 
judges as the Author of the Rambler, and the late Mr. Shenstone.‘ 


The order in which Percy referred to his two friends—Johnson before 

Shenstone—was perhaps intentional. When we turn to the Percy-Shen- 
stone correspondence we find evidence that Shenstone, far from initiating 
the proposal to publish, actually opposed the idea in the beginning,® 
and that Samuel Johnson really deserves the credit for first suggesting 
publication, and for persuading Percy to agree. Two letters from Percy 
to Shenstone written more than three years before Shenstone’s letter to 
Graves quoted above establish beyond question the priority of Johnson’s 
proposal. In the earlier of these letters, on November 24, 1757, Percy 
mentioned his Folio Manuscript to Shenstone for the first time, and in- 
dicated that Johnson had already examined it and recommended pub- 
lishing. ‘Since I have been in Town I have seen M* Johnson often,” 
he said, and presently added as a postscript: ‘I am possess’d of a very 
curious old MS. Collection of ancient Ballads, many of w“ I believe 
were never printed; ... M* Johnson has seen my MS. & has a desire 
to have it printed. It contains many old Romantic & Historical Ballads: 
Upon King Arthur & the K* of his round Table, Merlin etc., etc., etc.,’”® 
In his next letter to Shenstone, Percy spoke in greater detail of John- 
son’s suggestion: 
If I regarded only my own private satisfaction, I should by no means be eager to 
render my Collection cheap by publication. It was the importunity of my friend 
M‘ Johnson that extorted a promise of this kind from me. Indeed he made me very 
tempting offers, for he promised to assist me in selecting the most valuable pieces 
& in revising the Text of those he selected. Nay further, if I would leave a blank 
Page between every two that I transcribed, he would furnish it out with the 
proper Notes etc. etc., a work for which he is peculiarly fitted by his great ac- 
quaintance with all our English Romances etc. of which kind of reading he is 
uncommonly fond. . . . After all I shall be in no hurry to enter upon my task: 
it was agreed that I was to receive a Summons first from M‘ Johnson and he 
has his hands full at present.” 


* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (3rd. ed.), 1, ix. 

® Hecht, Hans, “Thomas Percy und William Shenstone, ein Briefwechsel,” Quellen und 
Forschungen, cit (1909), 6-7. Letter of January 4, 1758. 

* Letter of November 24, 1757. Hecht, of. cit., pp. 4-5. 

” Letter of January 9, 1758. Hecht, op. cit., p. 9. 
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The problem before us at this point is to reconcile the seeming incon- 
sistency of Percy’s letters to Shenstone with Shenstone’s letters to Graves 
and MacGowan. Superficially it would appear that Shenstone had delib- 
erately and unwarrantably misrepresented the situation, but on closer 
examination the difficulty can, I think, be resolved into one of interpre- 
tation. We must remember that in 1758 and during all the long years in 
which the volumes of the Reliques were in preparation Johnson’s hands 
were full with his edition of Shakespeare, which was not completed until 
1765, the same year which saw the publication of the Reliques. His hand- 
some offers of collaboration with Percy on the ballads did not material- 
ize. ‘These Promises,”’ said Percy, “he never executed, nor exept a jew 
slight hints, delivered vivd voce, did he furnish any Contributions, etc.” 
In consequence of Percy’s failure “to receive a Summons... from M' 
Johnson,” he would perhaps have abandoned the enterprise altogether, 
had not Shenstone ultimately approved the proposal to publish and fol- 
lowed it with the most active and invaluable assistance. Against this 
background of circumstances it appears that Shenstone was stating only 
the simple truth when he wrote MacGowan of having “occasioned a 
friend” to publish a ballad collection; but he did not say, or imply, that 
he was the first to suggest publication. Similarly when he wrote Graves 
of having “‘proposed the scheme” he did not say or mean that he had 
first proposed publishing; he meant merely that he had proposed the 
plan. This interpretation of the matter, moreover, accords with Percy’s 
statement in the preface to the Reliques that “the plan of the work was 
settled in concert with the late elegant Mr. Shenstone.’”® The persistence 
of commentators through the nineteenth century and into the twentieth 
in exaggerating Shenstone’s influence and overlooking Johnson’s in 
starting Percy upon his career as a ballad editor is of course explaine? 
by the circumstance that Shenstone’s letters to Graves and MacGowan 
had been published and were therefore generally available a century or 
more before Percy’s account of his conversations with Johnson, which 
was first made easily accessible by the publication of the Percy-Shenstone 
correspondence in 1909. Now, however, it is quite clear that Johnson 
first suggested publishing the ballads, and first offered assistance in 
editing them—all this as early as 1757-1758. Moreover, even if he 
actually gave little editorial aid, Johnson furthered the enterprise in 
other ways. In 1760-1761 when Percy was trying to arrange satisfactory 
terms with a bookseller, Johnson acted as adviser and agent. He ex- 


8 Idem., note.—In the preface to the Reliques Percy acknowledged that ‘‘To the friend- 
ship of Dr. Samuel Johnson he owes many valuable hints for the conduct of the work.” 
Reliques, t, xvi. ® Reliques, 1, xiv. 
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pressed in some detail his opinion of Dodsley’s first offer;'® when a bar- 
gain with Dodsley seemed impossible Johnson undertook negotiations 
with Andrew Millar;" but eventually an agreement was made with 
Dodsley, after ‘‘a council of war with Mr. Johnson.” Finally, Johnson 
assisted in writing a dedication of the Reliqgues to the Countess of 
Northumberland. “Though not wholly written by Dr. Johnson,” Percy 
explained, “it owed its finest strokes to his pen.’"* Percy had begun to 
compose the dedication in August 1764 while Johnson was visiting him 
at Easton Maudit," and it is easy to imagine that, feeling disatisfied 
with his own attempts to prepare a dedication worthy of so momentous 
an occasion in his literary career, he enlisted the aid of his capable guest, 
whom—as Boswell averred—“‘in that courtly species of composition no 
man excelled.’ This brief summary of Johnson’s repeated assistance to 
Percy over a period of seven years while he was preparing the Reliques 
for publication should correct once and for all the erroneous impression 
fathered by Macaulay, that Johnson “could see no merit in our fine old 
English ballads, and always spoke with the most provoking contempt of 
Percy’s fondness for them.’”> We may even go so far as to believe that 
if the preparation of Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare had not proved 
the enormous and long-drawn-out labor that it was, Johnson might have 
been co-editor of the Reliques. 

The way is thus prepared for a correct evaluation of his share in shap- 
ing the Reliques. Turning once again to the preface we read: 
The plan of the work was settled in concert with the late elegant Mr. Shenstone, 
who was to have born a joint share in it had not death unhappily prevented him: 
Most of the modern pieces were of his selection and arrangement, and the Editor 
hopes to be pardoned if he has retained some things out of partiality to the judg- 
ment of his friend.” 


This really very gracious tribute to the memory of his deceased friend 
unfortunately gives no hint as to the precise respects in which Shen- 
stone’s opinion influenced the plan of the work—often for the best but 
sometimes towards the methods which ultimately brought severe cen- 
sure upon Percy for editorial liberties—or of Shenstone’s share in select- 
ing the older pieces as well as those more modern. For information upon 
these matters recourse must be had to the Percy-Shenstone correspond- 
ence, published and unpublished. 

‘In a letter from Johnson to Percy, dated Oct. 4, 1760, recently discovered and printed 
by Robert F. Metzdorf in Mod. Lang. Notes, Dec. 1935, pp. 509-S13. 

“ Hill, G. B., Letters of Samuel Johnson, 1, 89-90. 

® Powell, L. F., “Percy’s Reliques,” The Library, 4th Series, rx (1928-1929), 117. 

8 Hill, G. B., “Boswell’s Proof-Sheets,” Johnson Club Papers (1899), 69; and Hill, 


Johnsonian Miscellanies, u, 29 note. 4 Powell, op. cit., p. 121. 
% Macaulay, T. B., Works, (London, 1866), v, 531. % Reliques (3rd ed.) 1, xiv. 
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Shenstone brought to the enterprise a hearty appreciation of the quaint 
charm of the early literature, read his own copy of the “fold Scotch Song 
intitled Gil Morris” to Percy on the occasion of one of their visits to. 
gether, and went into superlatives over “y® Edinburg Homer, A miscel- 
lany of Allan Ramsay’s.”'* To Percy’s first mention of his Folio Manv- 
script Shenstone had replied: 


You pique my Curiosity extremely by the mention of that antient Manuscript, 
as there is nothing gives me greater Pleasure than the simplicity of style & 
sentiment that is observable in old English ballads. If aught could add to that 
Pleasure, it would be the opportunity of perusing them in your company at the 
Leasowes, & pray do not think of publishing them untill you have given me that 
opportunity.!® 


Nevertheless, as has been observed above, he was not at first in sym- 
pathy with Johnson’s proposal to publish, and the idea of his collaborat- 
ing with Percy, and so replacing Johnson in that capacity, did not occur 
to either of them at once. On the contrary, he counselled Percy, instead 
of publishing his old ballads, to keep them jealously to h.mself, using 
the material from time to time for modern adaptations of his own. “‘Sup- 
pose then,” he advised, “you consider your MS. as an hoard of gold, 
somewhat defac’d by Time, from which however you may be able ‘o 
draw supplies upon occasion, and with which you may enrich y® world 
hereafter under more current Impressions.”° This opinion, originating 
with Shenstone and not Percy, it is important to remember, was the 
first insidious suggestion of a policy which was to be responsible for most 
of the aspersions subsequently made concerning Percy’s integrity an as 
editor. 

The first assistance that Percy asked of Shenstone was no more than 
that he should lend him his copy of “Gil Morris” to collate with the bal- 
lad of “Child Maurice” in the Folio Manuscript.”' Soon after, he began 
copying pieces from the manuscript and sending them to Shenstone. One 
such piece was “Gentle Herdsman,’ accompanied by Percy’s transla- 
tion of Ovid’s Elegy on the Death of Tibullus.* He wished Shenstone to 
correct the translation for him; “and,” said he, “that I may if possible 
bribe you to undergo this Drudgery, I here inclose at the same time a 
Fragment of an old Song, extracted from my Ancient Folio MS. w® I 
send you as a Specimen of what it can produce.’™ A year later he was at 


17 Hecht, op. cit., p. 5. 18 Thid., p. 12. 

1° Letter of January 4, 1758. Ibid., p. 6. 20 Hecht, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

21 Tbid., p. 5. ® Reliques, 3rd ed., m1, 79. 

* Percy’s translation was published as a part of the introduction to his friend James 
Grainger’s Poetical Translation of the Elegies of Tibullus, in 1758. 

™ Letter of January 9, 1758. Hecht, op. cit., p. 10. 
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work on his projected translation of the Epistles of Ovid,® and again 
wished the advantage of Shenstone’s revisions. This time the bribe was 
larger—‘‘very large Transcripts from my MS. Collection of Ballads, and 
because I am affraid of overloading my trunk, shall send you more by 
the Channel of M* Hylton.” Percy went to the trouble of transcribing 
and despatching these ballads not only for Shenstone’s entertainment, 
but in order to learn his critical opinion of them.” 

Months went by without any definite preparations for publishing, 
while Percy waited for Johnson to be free to help him. In the meantine he 
and Shenstone were appreciatively sampling the treasures of the Manu- 
script, and found a pleasant intellectual diversion in repairing faulty 
rimes, and filling out fragmentary stanzas. “Gil Morris,” “Edom 0’ 
Gordon,” and “Gentle Herdsman,” “The Willow-tree,” and ‘“‘The Boy 
and the Mantle” were among those subjected to this improving process ;** 
and at this period, we learn from his commonplace book, Percy at least 
was scrupulous about denoting the additions or changes, and the sources 
of these when from printed copies.” Shenstone was asked to allow his re- 
visions to be used in the published collection whenever it should mate- 
rialize,*° but there was certainly no formal engagement between them at 
this time. 

In May, 1760,*! however, after several exchanges of invitations,® Percy 
at length went to visit Shenstone at his home the Leasowes; and it 
seems altogether probable that the two friends talked over the proposed 
publication, and agreed on account of Johnson’s continued preoccupa- 
tion with Shakespeare that Shenstone should come into the scheme as a 
collaborator. On October 1, 1760, Shenstone wrote a very important 
letter to Percy, in a tone no longer that of appreciative interest merely, 
but of businesslike activity, laying out very definite plans for their 
project, and from the autumn of 1760 the two men settled down to con- 
centrated activity on the ballad collection. Being oblighed to consult 

% Percy did not publish these translations, although he worked intermittently at them 
for some years. See Nichols, J., [//ustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, VII, 254-271 passim. 

* Letter of February 4, 1759. Hecht, op. cit., p. 15. 

” Ibid., p. 10. % Hecht, op. cit., pp. 13, 17, 21, 24, 27. 

** In Percy’s commonplace book in the Harvard College Library (Percy MSS., Folder 
249) are half a dozen fragmentary ballads ‘‘attempted to be restored,” with the additions 
carefully designated. 8° Letter of February 15, 1760. Hecht, op. cit., p. 30. 

" The time of the visit is established by Percy’s writing to Shenstone of “the Melancholy 
Event of my Mother’s death which happened while I was at your House.” Hecht, of. cit., 
p. 37. Mrs. Jane Percy died on May 21, 1760. Ibid., p. 114. 

® Shenstone’s letter of January 4, 1758. Hecht, of. cit., p. 6. 

Percy’s letter of August 3, 1759. Ibid., p. 21. 
Shenstone’s letter of November 23, 1759. Ibid., p. 27. 
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each other almost entirely by letter, the voluminous correspondence 
which resulted makes it possible to trace in considerable detail the early 
stages of the preparation of the Reliques. Percy, like Shenstone and 
Johnson, seems at first to have contemplated nothing more ambitious 
than to print the choicest of the old ballads in his Folio manuscript, 
correcting the texts when necessary (and feasible by collation with other 
versions) and illustrating the whole with appropriate notes. But by the 
time he and Shenstone undertook the work in earnest the plan had grown. 
The cream of other collections, published or in manuscript, was to be 
added to the best of those in Percy’s manuscript, in order to produce a 
work of greater merit and wider appeal.* His purpose, as it finally took 
form, was to present 


such specimens of ancient poetry ...,as either shew the gradation of our 
language, exhibit the progress of popular opinions, display the peculiar manners 
and customs of former ages, or throw light on our earlier classical poets.* 


The enterprise was to be nominally Percy’s, while Shenstone remained 
in the background a willing and active adviser rather than a publicly 
acknowledged sharer of responsibilities. All the business arrangements 
such as the negotiations with booksellers, and with designers and engrav- 
ers, were to be left to Percy, and the ultimate decision of all matters of 
editorial procedure such as the selection and arrangement of the ballads 
and the character of the notes and glossary, as well as the actual labor of 
preparing the text for the press. Nevertheless Percy shared the general 
opinion of those who knew Shenstone and admired him as an arbiter 
elegantiarum; and in consequence referred all doubtful matters, even to 
the minutest details sometimes, to his supposedly superior literary taste. 

One of the first and most difficult problems was what to do with ballads 
of superior merit that were incomplete, or possessed faulty rimes and 
other inperfections, such pieces as “Edom o’ Gordon” and “Gentle 
Herdsman” and some of the others which they had already revised. The 
readers for whom the collection was designed were of course the general 
public, and it was certain that they would not be attracted to such pieces 
in their imperfect state. Shenstone was ready with an opinion on the 
matter, which he discussed at length at the very outset of their joint 
activities: 

I believe I shall never make any objection to such Improvements as you bestow 
upon them, unless you were plainly to contradict Antiquity, which I am pretty 
sure will never be the Case. As to alterations of a word or two, I do not esteem 
it a point of Conscience to particularize them on this occasion. Perhaps, where 


*8 Of the 176 pieces in the first edition of the Reliques, only 45 came from the Folio manu- 
script. Hales and Furnivall, of. cit., 1, xxii.  Reliques (ed. cit.), 1, xi. 
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a whole Line of More is alter’d, it may be proper enough to give some Intimation 
of it. The Italick type may answer this purpose, if you do not employ it on other 
occasions. It will have the appearance of a modern Toe or Finger, which is 
allowably added to the best old Statues: And I think I should always let the 
Publick imagine, that these were owing to Gaps rather y* to faulty Passages.™ 


Nearly a year later the matter was still unsettled, and Shenstone reiter- 
ated his opinion. “Let y® Liberties taken by the Translator of the Erse- 
Fragments,” he urged, “‘be a Precedent for You. Many old Pieces with- 
out some alteration will do nothing, & with your amendments will be 
striking.””** Unfortunately none of Percy’s letters in which he expressed 
his point of view on this matter of alterations have been preserved, but 
the mere length of time that this problem was under discussion suggests 
that he was not easily persuaded to accept Shenstone’s advice. He was 
probably at first inclined to preserve a careful distinction between the 
readings of the original text and his improvements, as we know that he 
did with the ballads he had copied into his commonplace book. 

In extenuation of Shenstone’s attitude, and of Percy’s aiter he had 
been won over, it must always be borne in mind that the mid-eighteenth 
century looked upon the ballads in a very different light from the twen- 
tieth century, or even the nineteenth. The traditional ballads had long 
since disappeared from sight as popular literature through most of Eng- 
land, and in their place had come cheap broadside ballads which were 
neither popular nor of literary quality. The two types had become con- 
fused in most minds, and ballads were generally considered inconsequen- 
tial trifles, almost beyond the pale of literature. Percy, although he 
felt their charm, was pardonably apprehensive lest his reputation suffer 
for his “vulgar’’ activity. Nothing sets this situation in a clearer light 
than the assurances Shenstone gave him: 


As to y* being known to y* world in y* Light merely of a Ballad-monger, you 
may be told, once for all, yt I never mention you as such without throwing in 
other matters to prevent this passing for y* chef d’ceuvre. Depend upon’t, y" 
Character shall not suffer by any discovery I make on this head, & that I am 
well aware a general & indiscriminate explanation of this sort would . . . hurt 
you w* some Folks.” 


To be troubled too greatly over the accurate reproduction of something 
that was generally regarded as lightly as the ballads were then, was some- 
what of an absurdity. The great object was to secure the favor of the 
public, to draw their attention to the old pieces. 

The question of notes and introductions, their nature and their bulk, 


* Letter of October 1, 1760. Hecht, of. cit., p. 44. 
* Letter of September 17, 1761. Ibid., p. 65. * Hecht, op. cit., p. 87. 
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was perplexing; and Robert Dodsley, the publisher, who was visiting 
Shenstone at the Leasowes, was called into consultation.*® Shenstone’s 
opinion was admirably stated: “I would wish you to consult for Simplic- 
ity as much as possible.”’** The Idea of a glossary of obsolete words had 
not yet occurred to them. Some old words “‘it will be perhaps necessary 
to preserve,’*° Shenstone unwillingly admitted, thereby revealing the 
extent to which he would have wished the modern alterations to pro- 
ceed; and such were to be explained at the bottom of each page. Larger 
notes, general arguments, and anecdotes by way of illustration he was at 
first undecided whether to recommend for the beginning or the end of 
each piece, as the decision depended partly on whether each ballad was 
to begin at the head of a page.*! 

He was particularly afraid that Percy’s “fondness for antiquity should 
tempt him to admit pieces that have no other sort of merit,’ and that 
he would add to his collection until it should become enormous and un- 
wieldy, and forbidding to readers. He advised preparing “a moderate 
Collection with the best readings of Good Ballads’’* and said he would 
look with approval on three volumes instead of two only “if you can by 
any means fill them properly.’ It was agreed between them that Shen- 
stone should exercise “‘a rejecting power, of which,” he confided to Mac- 
Gowan, “I mean to make considerable use.’ This involved Shenstone 
in the task of reading large numbers of songs and ballads and passing 
upon their literary merit. At first the pieces which Percy had tentatively 
selected were submitted to Shenstone for final approval or rejection; 
and to expedite that part of the work Shenstone suggested: 


I would have you transcribe what you think proper ina Large Paper-book & let 
me reconsider them all together, before they are sent away to Press. Many of 
those in Print need not be transcribed at all; only their Titles regularly inserted 
in those places that you shall allott them.” 


Somewhat later the sequence in which the two men examined printed 
collections was reversed. Shenstone read the volumes in advance of 
Percy and made a preliminary selection on the basis of literary quality. 
“T have us’d myself,” he wrote by way of explanation, “‘to these three 
marks of approbation: + for the least, + for the next, and + for the 
highest. I shall therefore employ them in the present Case, but I would 


%® Letter of November 10, 1760. Hecht, of. cit., p. 46. 39 Idem. 

© Tbid., pp. 46-47. “ Tbid., p. 47. 

“ “Original Letters of Shenstone, David Hume, and Joseph Spence,” Joc. cit. See also 
Hecht, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

* Hecht, op. cit., p. 51. “ Tbid., p. 44. 

* “Original Letters of Shenstone, David Hume, and Joseph Spence,” Joc. cit. 

Hecht, op. cit., p. 43. 
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not have you insert any Pieces that sink below the second Mark.’’*’ His 
procedure was to copy out the titles of all the poems he read, volume by 
volume, and opposite each title place the appropriate mark to denote its 
relative merit. Occasionally he added brief comments on individual 
poems, and interspersed among the lists longer connected remarks on 
the general principles that should govern Percy and himself in selecting 
and arranging their material.‘* In particular he urged that when Percy 
made his final selection from the pieces which had met Shenstone’s ap- 
proval on literary grounds, many would have to “be rejected for their 
modernism, or appearing too oft in other Collections.’’** 

The first collection which Shenstone examined after adopting the new 
plan of procedure was that in three volumes called A Collection of Old 
Ballads, first published in 1723-1725 and sometimes attributed to Am- 
brose Philips. It is one of the few important collections of ballads in the 
eighteenth century prior to Percy’s, and one which he found very useful. 
He ordered a copy of the third edition (1727) sent out to Shenstone from 
London in the autumn of 1760; but between delays in transit®® and Shen- 
stone’s very bad health during the winter of 1760-61," it was not until 
the following spring that he announced to Percy that he had read and 
marked that and other collections. 

He was, moreover, hampered in performing his part of the task be- 
cause of Percy’s characteristic indecision upon certain important mat- 
ters. Shenstone enquired: 


For instance, do you make any distinction betwixt a Ballad & a Song, and so 
confine yourself to the Former? With the common people, I believe, a Song be- 
comes a ballad as it grows in years, as they think an old serpent becomes a 
Dragon, or an Justice a Justice of Quorum. For my own part, I who love by 
means of different words to bundle up distinct Ideas, am apt to consider a Bal- 
lad as containing some little story, either real or invented. 


This is a significant comment, because it seems to have been one of the 
earliest attempts to use the word ballad in a limited and exact sense. It 
implied a distinction which had probably not occurred to Percy. He 
raised other questions, too, which Percy had not yet settled: what limita- 
tion of date to establish for the older pieces; whether to admit modern 


" Hecht, op. cit., p. 44. 

“ These lists of titles, and the accompanying comments, have never been published. 
They are among the Percy MSS. (Folder 273) in the Harvard College Library, and are 
labelled “‘Shenstone’s Billets.” 

“ Percy MSS. Harvard College Library. Folder 273. “Shenstone’s Billets,” No. 3. 

” Letter of October 1, 1760. Hecht, op. cit., p. 44; Letter of November 10, 1760. [bid., 
p. 46. © Shenstone, of. cit., 11, 319. Letter cm. 

" Letter of April 24, 1761. Hecht, op. cit., p. 52. 53 Idem. 
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imitations; whether to put the Scotch pieces in a separate volume with, 
glossary; and how much use to make of “old renowned songs, that per. 
haps have little or no Merit & would not have existed to this day, by; 
for the tunes with which they are connected?’ 

Percy, perplexed about these and other matters concerning the ballads, 
and desirous also of settling upon a publisher for them and for further 
literary enterprises which he already had in progress or projected, took 
a trip to London in May, where he “held a council of war with \ 
Johnson’ that resulted in clarifying his opinions. He informed Shen. 
stone that he had resolved to make his collection “promiscuous”’; that 
is, he would not classify the pieces as tragic, comic, and historical as was 
the case with the Pepysian Collection, but would distribute them s 
that if possible they would illustrate each other. He would not “easily 
suffer two long ditties to come together, nor permit a long series of Love 
Songs to remain undivided.’’®’ He would in general exclude “‘pieces writ- 
ten since the Restoration,’** but would at the same time admit a few 
good modern imitations. Scotch songs and ballads were to be used on 
the same conditions as the English. 

Apart from his conference with Johnson the most important conse- 
quence of his visit to London was the conclusion of arrangements with 
the bookseller Dodsley to publish not only his “Old Ballads” but also a 
translation of five pieces of Runic poetry, a new translation of the Song 
of Solomon, Miscellaneous Pieces from the Chinese, and The Matrons. In 
reporting the results of his megotiations to Shenstone he said regar«ing 
the ballads: 


The work is at length to come out of M* Dodsley’s shop. He has thought better 
of the scheme & has come up to my terms, which M"* Miller would indeed have 
done as to money, but he wanted to lay me under some difficulties about the 
execution, that prevented us from coming to an agreement. My terms, if ; 
vo)*, are to be 100 Guineas, if 2 only, 70£. You see I shall give up near 4(£ by 
dropping a 3d Vol. to oblige you; but I assure you I shall do it with the greatest 
pleasure to obtain the approbation of so valuable a Friend & so excellent a 
Judge, & no dirty motives of Lucre shall induce me to disgrace a work, which 
you are so indulgent as to think well of.** 


The deference which Percy paid to Shenstone’s insistence on limiting 
the collection to a small number of the very bestballads even made him 
stipulate in the contract with Dodsley that “no inducem* whatever” 
should lead him to prepare a fourth volume. 


4 Hecht, op. cit., pp. 52-53: % Letter of May 22, 1761. Hecht, of. cit., p. 53. 
% Tbid., p. 49. 57 Tbid., pp. 53-54. 

88 Thid., p. 54. 59 Hecht, op. cit., p. 54. 

% Idem.—In spite of this express article, after 1778 when Dodsley and Shenstone had 
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While Percy was still in London Shenstone sent him the first of his 
“Billets” —eight pages of manuscript of octavo size—containing his re- 
port on the acceptable pieces in the Collection of Old Ballads, and during 
the following weeks sent similar reports on Allan Ramsay’s Tea-T able 
Miscellany, the Vocal Miscellany, the Hive, and an unnamed miscellany 
received from a Mrs. Duff in Scotland." He also sent a small list of songs 
from Ben Jonson’s works, and examined Allan Ramsay’s Evergreen, 
but because of difficulties of spelling and language in the old Scots 
dialect he recommended nothing from it except “‘Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green.” These “Billets” constitute a record of the most laborious part 
of Shenstone’s assistance to Percy, the reading and critical evaluation of 
several hundred poems from more than a dozen volumes. Indeed the 
titles which he transcribed for Percy number several hundred, and in 
several instances they represent only the best of the volume under con- 
sideration, and not its entire contents. 

It was during this same summer of 1761 that Percy began to secure 
valuable assistance by letter from a widening circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances; and here again Shenstone was helpful, by enlisting the aid 
of his “very good friend in Scotland,’’®? John MacGowan of Edinburgh. 
Then in October, after weeks devoted to a voluminous correspondence on 
ballads, and a ten-day sojourn at Combridge among the ballads he ex- 
' pected to use from the Pepysian Collection in the Magdalen College 
Library, Percy was off for a visit with Shenstone at the Leasowes, 
taking his Folio Manuscript with him. 

_ _ As the work progressed an especially perplexing problem was to deter- 

mine the arrangement of the poems, and numerous letters passed be- 
_ tween Percy and Shenstone on this one point. Percy was inclined to 
_ arrange them chronologically, but Shenstone remonstrated on the danger 
| “of throwing too many ballads together that were irregular in point of 
_ Metre, or subobscure in point of Language; And this, at the beginning 
_ of your work, might perhaps be liable to give disgust.” To overcome 





_ long been dead, Percy talked of supplementary volumes to be edited by his son, and after 
| the son’s death in 1793 the project was transferred to Percy’s nephew. Nichols, JJ/ustra- 
tions, vit, 88, 94, 101, 108. The supplementary volumes were never issued, although Percy 
| collected some materials for them. Among the Percy MSS. (Folder 274) in the Harvard 
_ College Library is a folder with his title at the top: “Vol. 5.) Book 1.” 

_ Mrs. Duff’s collection may be the same as that described by Percy as ‘‘one large folio 
_ volume which was lent by a lady.”’ Reliques, 3rd. ed., 1, xiv. 

| Hecht, op. cit., pp. 58, 121—However, as a result of delays, partly Shenstone’s fault 
' and partly MacGowan’s, it was many months before MacGowan actually furnished any 
| aid. Hecht, op. cit., pp. 60, 67, 78, 83. 

® Powell, L. F., “Percy’s Reliques,” The Library, 4th Ser., rx (1928-29), 118. 

* Idem. % Hecht, op. cit., p. 66. 
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this objection he proposed dividing each volume into three books o; 
series, and proceeding from old to newer ballads in each distinct series* 
an arrangement that would serve admirably to secure the orderliness o{ 
the chronological scheme, while avoiding the monotony likely to resy}; 
from an uninterrupted series of the old pieces. This was the plan adopted, 

In the spring of 1762 the old question of ballad alterations came up be. 
tween them once more, and Shenstone repeated his injunctions to mod. 
ernize, more positively than before: 


I ever considered y‘old MSS.as the noblest treasure ina Poet’s hands;evenas pur 
gold in dust or Ingots, which the Owner might either mint himself, or dispose of 
in the shape he found it, for the Benefit of other Artists. . . . Quere then, whether 
you yourself chuse to wave both the trouble & the Credit that would accri 
from such improvements as you are well able to bestow... . If you conside 
improved Copies as the standard or principal ones . . . they may still rank as 
old Barons, let the robes they wear be ever so modern.” 


The judgment of the “elegant Mr. Shenstone” ultimately prevailed. As 
every one has known since the publication of the Folio Manuscript by 
Hales and Furnivall, Percy did modernize his texts to a surprising extent. 
But in his defense let it be remembered that, prone as he was to lean on 
others for advice, he nevertheless had withstood this particular sort of 
advice for several years. His change of heart was not a matter of flabby 
morals, but the deliberate adoption of the only policy that ensured 
general and immediate acceptance of his work. For confirmation of this 
opinion one has but to read contemporary reviews of the Religques, 
notably that in the Critical Review for February 1765, or observe the 
character of the excerpts from the Reliques which were reprinted in the 
poetry sections of a number of the periodicals during the same year. 
Almost without exception the selections chosen—if they were not old 
lyrics—were modernized versions of the old ballads, or frankly acknowl- 
edged ballad imitations. 

Another question much discussed between Percy and Shenstone was 
what to do with ballads more renowned than poetical. Percy wished to 
insert some of those which related to the famous adventures of Sir Guy, 
and King Arthur, contrary to Shenstone’s advice. The latter in a tone of 
impatience warned: 


Once for all, it is extremely certain that an Overproportion of this kind of Ballast 
will sink your vessel to the Bottom of the Sea. Therefore be upon your guard in 
time! ... You are not to accost the Publick as Terry Hopkinson did his Cus- 
tomer: Sir, you must consider that these volumes have all together a deal of 
Stuff in them.® 


% Tbid., pp. 75-76. 67 Letter of February 3, 1762. Hecht, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 
88 Letter of May 16, 1762. Hecht, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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Plans to illustrate the edition had been made comparatively early. 
Shenstone, when consulted on the matter, had first advised head- and 
tail-pieces to each volume. Later, in order to fill the blanks that would 
sometimes have resulted from Percy’s proposed scheme of beginning 
each new ballad at the head of a page, he suggested that “‘Well-judged 
and elegant wooden tail-pieces (an ornament much wanting to every 
Press in Europe) would leave you at Liberty to pursue this scheme; but 
unless your Press affords you some that are tolerable, I would have you 
think no more about it.’’®* For some reason, possibly because the number 
of ballads that Percy decided to print was so large, the idea of tail-pieces 
for individual ballads was given up, and the poems followed one another 
without a break and without regard to position on the page. Under this 
arrangement the illustrations were reduced to atail-piece for each volume 
and a head-piece for each of the three books in each volume and a frontis- 
piece to the entire work. In the fall of 1762 Percy had selected some de- 
signs which he submitted to Shenstone’s criticism, but Shenstone put 
off examining them immediately with the excuse that Percy could be in 
no hurry for them until the printing was completed, and that since he 
“would always have them relate to the whole book y* follows, whether 
they be allegorical or not,’’”® he could consider them better when he had 
a whole volume before him. But Shenstone died before the first volume 
was entirely printed. 

The printing of the first volume of the Reliques (published as the third 
volume), was begun in the spring of 1762 or possibly a little earlier,” but 
proceeded very slowly. Percy was still making the final revisions and 
rearrangements of his material, and just managed to keep ahead of the 
demands of the printer. Proofs and revises were sent to Shenstone as 
» rapidly as they came from the press,’? but Shenstone made a strange 
q mistake with regard to the revises, keeping them two months because 
' he did not know what they were. “I understood [them] to mean Sheets 
: that were finally printed off,” he apologized. “I therefore kept them y* I 
| might see y® appearance of y* ballads as they succeeded one another.’’” 
| During the summer Percy was ill with a feverous complaint which ren- 
| dered him “unfit for the necessary offices of life,” and after his recovery 
» he took his wife down to the Leasowes for a visit." In November Shen- 
| stone wrote, “You must dun me once more for “The Boy & the Mantle,” 
» & then it shall be ready.’ The reference was clearly not to the old ballad 
at the beginning of the volume, which must have been printed some 


Letter of October 1761. Hecht, of. cit., p. 66. 7 Tbid., pp. 87-88. 
" Letter of February 22, 1762. Ibid., p. 77. % Tbid., p. 82. 

® Ibid., p. 84. % Tbid., p. 82. % Tbid., p. 84, note. 

* Letter of November 14, 1762. Hecht, of. cit., p. 87. 
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months before, but to the version “as revised and altered by a moder 
hand,’’”’ the last piece in the volume in the first edition. The end of the 
first volume was certainly in sight, and later in the month Percy prom. 
ised Shenstone: “When the first volume is printed off I will send yoy 
the whole compleat & intire. The press has been taken up with some other 
business of Mt Dodsley’s, otherwise it must have been printed off ong 
ago.”78 But that was not the exact truth, because in the same letier he 
indicated that he had only recently been working on the glossary,” and 
two months later he wrote to Thomas Astle of being hard pushed “tp 
feed ... the press, which is constantly going on.”’®® Shenstone, as ha; 
been observed, did not live to see the completion of the first volume. He 
died on February 11, 1763, and later Percy noted on the bundle of his 
correspondence with Shenstone: “‘When Mr’ Shenstone died the Reliques 
had only been printed to the beginning of Book 1114 of what is now the 
1114 Volume but was then the 1°.’ 

Thus was brought to an untimely conclusion a long literary friendship 
and a highly significant piece of editorial collaboration. Percy for some 
months entertained the idea of dedicating the Religues to the memory 
of his deceased friend. His subsequent decision to pay homage to the 
living Countess of Northumberland was responsible for the interchange 
of Volumes 1 and 111, in order to bring the ballads of ““Chevy-Chase” 
and “The Battle of Otterbourne”’ in Volume 11, with their spirited recital 
of the heroic deeds of the countess’s ancestors, into close proximity to 
the Dedication.® 

IrvING L. CHURCHILL 

Bucknell University 


™ Reliques (ed. cit.), m1, 338. 78 Hecht, op. cit., p. 89. 

7 Tbid., p. 90. In his diary Percy recorded the completion of the glossary to Volume 1 on 
Tuesday, May 16, 1764. (P. G. Thomas, “Bishop Percy and the Scottish Ballads,” 
L.T.L.S., xxvm [July 4, 1929], 538.) He may, however, have tentatively completed it 
earlier and then reopened the whole matter after Sir David Dalrymple became associated 
with the enterprise. 

8 Letter of February 5, 1763, N & Q, 4th Ser., m1, 54. 81 Hecht, of. cit., p. [3]. 

® Powell, op. cit., p. 121, note—Why Percy selected the Countess as his patroness is 
not altogether clear. Interesting at least, and perhaps a significant clew, is the fact that 
she was a daughter of the Countess of Hertford—afterwards Duchess of Somerset—who 
had been a friend and correspondent of Shenstone. 
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LXV 
SOME NEW BURNS LETTERS 


OW that five years have elapsed since The Letters of Robert Burns' 
went to press, a postscript may be in order. Though no great mass 
of new material has come to light, eight hitherto inedited letters have 
been discovered, fifteen originals of letters already in print have been 
located, and new secondary material has corrected the dates or addresses 
of a few letters which I printed from the holographs. Part of the new 
material has already appeared in the Burns Chronicle. Summarizing this 
briefly, I shall add my new matter, which includes three inedited letters 
and one hitherto published only in garbled and fragmentary form. Some 
comments and speculations regarding manuscripts still untraced may 
i also be allowable. 

I. During the past four years the Burns Chronicle has published five 
new letters, none of them of great biographical interest. In chronological 

: order they are as follows: 

1. To Robert Aiken (no date, but probably late in 1786)—an extract, copied 
in an unknown hand, from a letter of thanks.? 

2. To Anthony Dunlop (no date, but written from Edinburgh in the winter of 
| 1787-88)—a brief satirical note accompanying a MS of Holy Willie’s Prayer? 
3. To an unknown correspondent, from Mauchline, 29 Sept., 1788. A brief 
' note accompanying the loan of a book—possibly The Merry Muses—which to 
; Burns was “‘as a right hand, or a right eye.’ 

4. To Francis Grose, 1 Dec., 1790.—The letter which accompanied the manu- 
| script of Tam o’ Shanter, offered to Grose for publication in his Antiquities of 
' Scotland 

5. To Captain John Hamilton, Dumfries, 24 March, 1794. Another business 
' note relating to Burns’s almost chronic state of being in arrears with his rent 
_ to his Dumfries landlord.® 


_ Of the dozen previously printed letters which the editor of the Chron- 
_ iclehas succeeded in collating with the originals, eight offer no corrections 
_ beyond a fewchanges in sentence and paragraph divisions and the amend- 
' ment of a word or two without affecting the sense. These eight are Nos. 
© 40,83, 92, 119, 127, 158, and 500 in my edition. Three have slight addi- 


1 Oxford, 1931. 

* Burns Chronicle (1935), pp. 7-8.—The MS of the extract is now in Ayr Academy. 

_  * Ibid. (1933), pp. 5~6.—-Discovered by Mr. Davidson Cook in David Lester Richardson, 
_ Literary chit-chat (Calcutta, 1848). 

_  ‘Ibid., p. 8—Text taken from a Sotheby catalogue of June 2-3, 1881. 

5 Ibid. (1935), pp. 9-10, and facsimile. 

_ ‘Ibid. (1936), p. 4 and facsimile-—The MS forms part of the Campbell Collection in the 
_ newly opened Burns Museum at Largs, Ayrshire. 
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tions to the text. No 51 (to John Ballantine) is printed from the posted 
copy instead of the draft on which I had to rely. A complimentary cop. 
clusion is added, and the date is fixed as 27 Sept., 1786; the main tey; 
is the same as the draft.’ No. 241 (to Mrs. Dunlop) gains a complimen. 
tary introduction and conclusion; Currie’s version of the main tey; 
proves to be complete and accurate.* The recovery of Letter 216 sheds 
more light on its first editor, Allan Cunningham, than upon Burns. The 
addressee is uncertain, for the cover is lost, and doubtless was lost before 
Cunningham saw the letter. But it is dated in full, ““Mauchline, 8) 
March, 1788’—almost exactly the date assigned on internal evidence 
by later editors. Yet Cunningham, with the date staring him in the face. 
printed it as addressed to Robert Ainslie in July, 1787! The twelfth 
letter in this group is No. 295 (to Robert Ainslie, 6 Jan., 1789), which! 
have already published and commented on elsewhere.'® Its previously 
unpublished section adds a trifle to our factual knowledge of Burns’ 
Edinburgh escapades. 

The most important single document relating to Burns which has been 
published in many years is the list of ‘“Burns’s Literary Correspondents’ 
which appeared in the Chronicle for 1933." Drawn up by the poet's 
executors for the use of Dr. Currie, his authorized biographer, the list 
summarizes more than three hundred letters from other persons which 
were found among Burns’s papers. Even though the summaries are muti- 
lated, they are still a mine of biographical information. The editor of the 
Chronicle promised for 1934 “an article and a series of notes’’ upon the 
list, but since that promise is still unfulfilled a few items which supple- 
ment or correct the text of the poet’s letters may be mentioned here. 
The date of Letter No. 20 (to Margaret Kennedy) is fixed as early Octo- 
ber, her card of thanks for ““Young Peggy blooms our boniest lass”’ hav- 
ing been dated the fifteenth. But the list gives the year as 1786 instead 
of 1785. Mr. Ewing of the Chronicle accepts the redating: “The list does 
not include any document earlier in date than July, 1786, at which time 
Burns was making preparations for his proposed migration to Jamaica: 
documents in his possession were doubtless destroyed then.”” However, 
the executors frequently erred in placing incompletely dated letters, and 
only the recovery of Miss Kennedy’s holograph could prove that she 
specified the year. Though Burns did destroy most of his papers, his 
sentimental interest in the girl may have preserved her letter as his senti- 
mental interest in himself preserved his Commonplace Book. The point 


7 Ibid. (1935), pp. 6-7 and facsimile——MS now in Ayr Academy. 

8 Ibid. (1933), pp. 6-7.—From a rare facsimile discovered by Mr. Davidson Cook. 
® Ibid. (1936), p. 2.—MS in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

10 MLN, xvi (1933), 168. 1 Pp, 18-77. 
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matters only as it affects the date of the song, for the letter is vapid. 

Among other corrections, the date of Letter 193 (to James Candlish) 
must be advanced from February, 1788, to late November, 1787: Cand- 
lish replied on December 4. The addressee of No. 626 is identified as one 
John M’Leod of Colbecks. The date of No. 642 should be corrected to 
November, 1793; Alexander Cunningham’s letter, to which it replies, 
was written October 30. The list also fills out certain names, like those of 
Miss Isabella Mabane and George Stephens Sutherland, the actor, which 
are incomplete in other Burns publications. 

II. The material not recorded in the Chronicle comprises six holo- 
graphs and one transcript, three of the holographs being of letters al- 
ready in print. The earliest in date is a mutilated fragment of the closing 
lines of Letter 186 (to Agnes M’Lehose, 24 Jan., 1788). The fragment is 
inserted in a copy of the first (1843) edition of The Correspondence between 
Burns and Clarinda which in December, 1934, was in the possession of 
the Rosenbach Company. It agrees with the printed text, but, like the 
fragment of No. 158 in the Chronicle for 1936, furnishes new proof that 
many untraced manuscripts of the Clarinda correspondence, if they exist 
at all, exist only in shreds and patches. But Letter 213, to the same lady, 
isintact.” Apart from the usual “improvements” of Burns’s punctuation 
which have been practiced by every editor from Dr. Currie to Mr. Ewing, 
the collation revealed only two minor verbal changes: “‘decree’’ in the 
eighth line should read “‘degree,”’ and “shall,” in the third line from the 
close is an editor’s prissy substitution for a good Scots “‘will.’’ Also intact, 
and substantially correct as printed, is the brief note to Robert Cleghorn 
(Letter 527) which accompanied a copy of ‘‘When Princes and Prelates.”’ 
The manuscript is in the Huntington Library, where because of the ri- 
bald nature of the song it is kept so carefully under lock and key that I 
did not learn of its existence until 1934." 

Of the three wholly unpublished letters which have come to light two 
are holographs, and the third a transcript in another hand. The holo- 
graph of a fourth letter reveals that the published text is so fragmentary 
that it seems better to give the entire letter, instead of trying to indicate 
where the additions and corrections are to be made. The four follow 
in chronological order, with the necessary comments after each: 

In Dec., 1934, the MS was in the possession of the late Mr. Charles Sessler of Phila- 
delphia, whose permission to collate was the last of his many kindnesses to me. 

8 “The Library is required by the trust indentures under which it was founded ‘to render 
the books, manuscripts, and other contents available . . . to scholars and other persons en- 
gaged in research or creative work’.”—Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 1 (May, 1931), 
p. 1... . “Owners are shy of so much as acknowledging the existence of certain holograph 
letters and verses.”—Henley and Henderson: The Poetry of Robert Burns (Edinburgh, 
1896-97), m1, 296. 
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1. [To] M*. William Scot 
Bookbinder 
Edin’. 
M:. Scot, 

As you have still some of the ordinary bound copies which I suppose are al] 
ready, parcel up two of them each by itself, and seal them up. One of them direct 
to Miss Ainslie at Berrywell near Dunse, & send it by Dunse carrier, if possible 
this week as the Dunse carrier does not leave Edin’, till Saturday morning early, 
—The other direct to M'. Gilb*. Ker Farmer in Stodrigg near Kelso & send it 
by the Kelso carrier.—Paste the inclosed labels on the blank leaves or inside of 
the cover.— 

I am your friend 
Rob*t. Burns 
Dunse, 24*» May 1787 

From what I have just now learnt you cannot get the parcels sent by this 

week’s carrier, but do not fail the next opportunity. 
R.B." 


Though merely a business note, this letter nevertheless identifies the 
“Mr. Scott” of Letter 128 as William Scott, the bookbinder who handled 
the Edinburgh edition of the Poems, and supplies the Christian name of 
the genial tenant of Stodrig who entertained Burns on May 11 and 12, 


1787, and shared his tour into England. The poet speaks warmly of Ker 
in his Border journal, where also his admiration for Rachel, the sister 
of his crony, Bob Ainslie, in still more warmly expressed. I have found 
no record of the appearance of these copies at exhibitions or auctions. 

2, [To Robert Ainslie] 

Give you joy, give you joy, My dear brother! may your child be as strong a 
man as Samson, as wise a man as Solomon, & as honest a man as his father. | 
have double health & spirits at the news. Welcome, Sir, to the society, the vener- 
able Society, of FaTHErs!!! 

Lo, Children are God’s heritage, 
The womb’s fruit his reward, 

The sons of youth as arrows are, 
In strong men’s hands prepar’d. 


Oh, happy is the man that hath 
His quiver fill’d with those! 

He unashamed in the gate 
Shall speak unto his foes! 


But truce, with the Psalmist! I shall certainly give you a congratulatory Poem on 
the birthday myself. My ailing child is got better, and the Mother is certainly 


“4 Text supplied by the kindness of Mrs. Frederic Sinker, New York. The MS was sold 
at the American Art Association—Anderson Galleries, N. Y., 12 Jan., 1932. 

18 See Chambers-Wallace: Life and Works of Robert Burns (Edinburgh, 1896), 11, 107 ff. 
Cf. also my article, ‘““Burns’s Journal of his Border Tour,” PMLA, xurx, 1107-15. 
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in for it again, and Peggy will bring a gallant half Highlander, and I shall get 
a farm, and keep them all about my hand, and breed them in the fear of the 
Lord and an oakstick, and I shall be the happiest man upon earth. 
“Sing, Up wi’t, Aily, Aily; 
Down wi’ kimmerland jock; 
Deil rara their lugs, quo’ Willie, 
But |. hae scour’d her dock!’’ Encore! 
Take the following random verses to the tune of Black joke. 
“My Girl she’s airy, she’s buxom and gay 
Her breath is as sweet as the blossoms in May; 
A touch of her lips its ravishes quite; 
She’s always good natur’d, good humor’d and free; 
She dances, she glances, she smiles with a glee; 
Her eyes are the lightenings of joy and delight; 
Her slender neck, her handsome waist, 
Her hair well buckl’d, her stays well lac’d, 
Her taper white leg, with an et, and a, c, 
For her a, b, e, d, and her c, u, n, t, 
And Oh, for the joys of a long winter night!!!” 
A letter I just got from Creech’s oblidges me to be in Edin’. against this day, 
or tomorrow se’ennight, and then what a shaking of hands, and what coveys of 
good things, between you & I! I will call for you at Mitchelson’s the moment I 
arrive. 
Then, hey, for a merry good fellow; 
And hey, for a glass of good strunt; 
May never WE SONS OF APOLLO 
E’er want a good friend and a—— 
Writing sense is so damn’d dry, hide-bound a business, I am determined never 
more to have anything to do with it. I have such an aversion to right line and 
method, that when I can’t get over the hedges which bound the highway, I 
zig-zag across the road just to keep my hand in. I am going to church, and will 
remember you in my prayers. Farewell. 
Rob‘. Burns 
Mauchline, 29* July 1787.!¢ 


Few of Burns’s unrestrained letters to his cronies have escaped the 
righteousness of nineteenth-century owners; the hierarchs of the Burns 
cult make every effort to prevent the publication of such as have sur- 
vived. Like other letters to Ainslie and to Cleghorn, this one evidences 
the directness and simplicity—one might almost say the purity—of 
Burns’s bawdry. The rejoicing over paternity is just as sincere as the 
jesting. The Psalm is not quoted in blasphemy, but because it exactly 
expresses Burns’s feelings. 


‘6 From a transcript supplied through the courtesy of Messrs. Maggs Brothers, London. 
The MS was sold at Sotheby’s, 13 Nov., 1934. 
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Of the three snatches of ribald verse, the first is apparently a fragment 
of folksong. “My girl she’s airy” was written by Burns in 1784, probably 
as a tribute to Betty Paton, and is copied into his first Commonplace 
Book under the date of September of that year. The printed texts de- 
scribe the last lines as “defective” in the manuscript, but are they? Has 
their presence anything to do with the apparent abandonment of the 
facsimile edition announced several years ago as in preparation under 
the editorship of Mr. J. C. Ewing?!’ The last fragment, the conclusion 
of Burns’s recension of the ballad, “‘I’ll tell you a tale of a wife,” confirms 
his authorship of the stanzas which do not appear in the Merry Muses 
text, and by giving a terminus ad quem for the composition disproves 
Mrs. Carswell’s attempt to connect the verses with Clarinda.'* The poem 
was finished more than four months before Burns’s first meeting with 
Agnes M’Lehose. 

Biographically the letter is illuminating. It fits perfectly with the rest 
of the correspondence of July and August, 1787, and even echoes, in its 
final paragraph, the wording of the conclusion of the autobiographical 
letter to Dr. Moore.’® It proves that the low spirits Burns complained 
of at the beginning of the autobiography, as well as in a contemporary 
letter to William Nicol, were neither deep-seated nor continuous. It like- 
wise sheds a ribald light on the poet’s recent reconciliation with Jean 
Armour. The “ailing child” was probably baby Jean—the girl of Jean 
Armour’s first twins—who died in the autumn of 1787.29 “Peggy” must 
be May Cameron, the Edinburgh servant lass who comforted the poet's 
first winter in the city. This, the first reference to her by name to come 
to light in Burns’ hand, suggests that biographers are wrong in calling 
her ‘‘May.” That version of the name apparently derives from the letter 
written in her behalf by a Mrs. Hog of Edinburgh; it is probable that 
Mrs. Hog’s illiterate scrawl has been mis-read, and that she really wrote 
“Mag” or ““Meg.’”! ““Mitchelson” is Samuel Mitchelson, the Edinburgh 
lawyer in whose office Ainslie was a clerk. 


3. Attested Copy of Letter by Robert Burns to Provost Staig, Dumfries. 
Sir, 

There are such things as people writing what they ought not to have written, 
& writing what they wish they had never written—possibly, nay very probably, 
this epistle with which I am going to trouble you, is in one or both of these pre- 
dicaments. 

I come to beg of you Sir, not for myself, that indeed I do as seldom as possible, 


17 Burns Chronicle, 1930 and 1932, front advertising pages. 

18 Catherine Carswell: Robert Burns (London: Duckworth, 1933), 128. See also my ar- 
ticle, ‘The Suppressed Poems of Burns,’’ MP, xxx (1932), 53 ff. 

19 Letters, 1, 115. 20 Cf. Ibid., p. 133. 

2 Cf. Ibid., p. 226, MLN, xiv, 168, and PMLA, xurx, 1113. 
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though were I under the necessity of taxing the fraternal feelings of my Bretheren 
[sic] of Mankind, M:. Staig is one of the few char[a]cters whom I would with 
chearfulness and confidence approach.— 

Among the Company of Players here there is one to whose merits, as an Actor, 
you must be no stranger; his name is Quien [sic].—Strolling Comedians are a 
class of folks with whom you will readily believe I wish to have very little com- 
munication.— 

When M*. Quien came here, he was introduced to my acquaintance by a 
friend of mine in Edin'., a Gentleman of distinguished character there who begged 
me to serve Quien in anything I could with propriety do.—I have found Mr. 
Quien to be truly what my friend represented him, a man of more than common 
information & worth—his Benefit comes on tomorrow night—Now Sir—is there 
any periphrasis of Language, any circumlocution of phrase, in which I could 
convey a request without at the same time seeming to convey it, that your 
amiable Lady & lovely daughters would grace my friend M*. Quiens Boxes.— 
Such a petition I have no right to make—Nay, it is downright impertinence in 
me to make it, but if I were in your rank of life & you in mine I would forgive 
you such a fault.— 

If your good family will be so very obliging as to accord with the prayer of 
my petition I hereby promise & engage that when you are made a Commissioner 
of the Customs I will write a congratulatory Ode on the subject, that every one 
of your charming Girls as she is married shall have an Epithalamium & your 
Lady shall command my Muse on any theme she pleases. 

Pray do Sir forgive this impertinence in a man for the sake of his friend, what 
he would have been thriee] fourths starved before he would have been guilty of 
for himself.— 

I have the Honor to be 
Sir 
Your Obliged & Obed*. Servant 
(Sign’d) Rob‘. Burns 
Thursday N*® 
[In a different hand] 


Compared and Certified to be a true & exact Copy of the original 
in Mr. Staigs hand 
26 May Fra®* Shortt 
1820 n.p. 
[Endorsement on reverse, in the copyist’s hand] 
Copy of a Letter from Robt. Burns, the celebrated Bard to David Staig, then 
Provost of Dumfries. N.B. the Original sent to his Brother Gilb*. Burns at 
Grants Braes near Haddington 27th May 1820. 


= From a transcript furnished by the courtesy of Mr. G. W. Shirley, Librarian, Ewart 
Public Library, Dumfries. Mr. Shirley states that in the copy it is frequently impossible 
to distinguish between capitals and lower-case letters; he adds that “in printing Burns’s 
practice should be followed rather than the copyist’s, who evidently had a weakness for 
capitals.” This I have accordingly done. 
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Burns’ interest in the Dumfries theatrical troupe, like his friendship 
with Provost Staig, is abundantly attested by documents already jn 
print. I have suggested elsewhere that the name of ‘“‘Quien”’ in this 
letter is probably a misreading of the name of “F. J. Guion, the Actor,” 
who in the list of Burns’s correspondents appears as writing from Lang. 
holm on 5 March, 1793, that “The pain of his fracture was encreas . . . 
Will not be able to remit the fare of the. ... Wishes to know what js 
due to Robertson...’ This indicates 1793 as the likeliest date for 
Burns’s letter. The transcript was probably made by the Provost himself, 
who died in 1824 at the age of eighty-four, and who unwisely sent the 
original instead of the copy to Gilbert for use in his edition of Currie’s 
Life and Works of Robert Burns. It would have arrived too late for in- 
clusion—the material for the edition was in the publishers’ hands in 
September, 1819°%*—and the feckless Gilbert presumably lost or de- 
stroyed the manuscript. 


4, [To Maria Riddell] 

I remember, Madam, to have heard you lately inveigh against this unfor- 
tunate Country, that it was so barren of comforts [that (deleted)] the very 
necessaries of life were not to be found in it.—In particular you told me, you 
could not exist without Frencw GLoves.—Had Fate put it in my power any 
way to have added one comfort to your existence, it could not, perhaps, have 
done any thing which would have gratified me more; yet, poor as I am in every 
thing, except Inclination, I have been fortunate enough to obviate the business 
of FrENcH GLoves.—In order that you may have the higher idea of my merits 
in this MOMENTOUS affair, I must tell you that all the Haberdashers here are on 
the alarm, as to the necessary article of FRENcH GLovEs.—You must know that 
FRENCH GLOVES are contraband goods, & expressly prohibited by the laws of this 
wisely-governed Realm of ours.—A Satirist would say, that this is one reason 
why the ladies are so fond of them; but I, who have not one grain of GALL in 
my composition, shall alledge that it is the Parriotism of the dear godesses of 
man’s idolatry that makes them so fond of dress from the LAND of LrBerty & 
Equattty.—There was a search very lately through this town, for the express 
purpose of discovering FRENCH GLOVES, at which search I assisted in the very 
respectable character of a Revenue Officer; & three of our principal Merchants 
are at this moment, subpoena’d before the Court of Exchequer (a crabbed law 
expression for being ruined in a revenue court) for that day’s work.—Still, | 
have discovered one Haberdasher, who, at my particular request, will clothe 
your fair hands as they ought to be, to keep them from being profaned by the 
rude gaze of the gloting eye, or—Horrid!—from perhaps a RAPE by the un- 
hallowed lips, of the Satyr Man.—You will remember, though, that you are to 
tell no body, but the ladies of your acquaintance, & that only on the same condi- 
tions; so that the secret may be sure to be kept, & the poor Haberdasher not 
ruined by his kindness.— 

So much for this very important matter.— 


% Scots Magasine, n.s. xx1 (1934), 282. ™ Chronicle (1898), p. 39. 
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I had a long letter the other day from M* Thomson, the gentleman who pre- 
sides over the Publication of Scots Music to which M' R. is a subscriber; 
& he tells me we may expect twenty-five of the Songs by the end of next month.— 
There are several airs [which (deleted)] that have verses far unworthy of their 
merit, to which Mr T. wishes me to give him new ones.—Would you honor the 
publication with a Song from you?—For instance, the fine pathetic air, “My 
lodging in [sic] on the cold ground.”—The present song is an improper measure: 
the stanza ought to run as thus— 

“O’er moorlands & mountains, rough, barren & bare, 
“Bewilder’d & wearied I roam’’— 
I have just sent him a new song to ‘‘The last time I came o’er the moor’’; but 
I don’t know if I have succeeded. I enclose it for your strictures——Mary was 
the name I intended my heroine to bear, but I altered it into your Ladyship’s, 
as being infinitely more musical.—I am afraid that my song will turn out a very 
cold performance, as I never can do any good with a love theme, except when I 
am really & devoutly in love.— 
I have the honor to be, Madam, 
the most devoted & humblest of your devoted & humble servants— 
THe Barp*® 
Friday noon 


Now that its complete text is restored, this proves to be one of the 
longest and most characteristic of all Burns’s rather self-consciously 
gallant letters to the gay young Mrs. Riddell. Like most of the other 
letters addressed to her, the fine condition of the manuscript testifies to 
the care with which she preserved the poet’s communications. Bio- 
graphically, the chief contribution of the unpublished portions of the 
letter is their definite proof that Burns as an Excise officer, like many 
another man in government service, drew a definite line between his 
official and his private life. A few days after participating in a search for 
smuggled goods, he is buying smuggled goods from a dealer. 

III. In 1879 Scott Douglas, pointing with pride to the 534 letters he 
had gathered into his edition, suggested that nevertheless a few others 
might still lurk in private hands. In the fifty-seven years which have 
elapsed since then, close on two hundred more have come to light, to say 
nothing of the originals of letters incompletely or inaccurately printed by 
early editors. And, as we have seen, they continue to appear at the rate 
of one or two a season. The process will doubtless continue a long time. 

Ten of the letters to Mrs. Dunlop, and five of those to Maria Riddell, 
have not been seen by any editor since Currie. Most of these will some 
day turn up, almost certainly in good condition, but quite certainly in 
widely dispersed collections. Most of the Clarinda letters also may re- 
appear—probably not in good condition. Of all these, however, the 


* Transcribed, 28 Dec., 1934, from the holograph then in the possession of Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, Philadelphia. Cf. Letters, u, 172-173. 
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letters to Mrs. Dunlop are the only ones likely to add materially to our 
biographical knowledge. Miscellaneous letters also will continue to ap- 
pear, and it is highly probable that inedited manuscripts still exist. 

When the three extant letters to William Cruickshank, together with 
the “‘Hints”’ for a “Literary Scolding”’ were published in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1832 the manuscripts were in the possession of Cruick- 
shank’s granddaughter, Mrs. Andrew Henderson of Berwick-on-Tweed. 
It is at least possible that the group still remains together, and this is 
true also of the lost series of letters to Henry Mackenzie, which, along 
with the Man of Feeling’s special collection of anecdotes of Burns, were 
found by Professor Thompson to have disappeared from among the 
Mackenzie papers.” And in May, 1815, George Ticknor thus described, 
to his friend Charles S. Daveis, an episode of his visit to William Roscoe: 
He showed me a large collection of Burns’s original MSS., beginning with the 
earliest effusions, as contained in the copy-books mentioned, I believe, in his 
brother’s letter to Dr. Currie, and ending with the last letter he ever wrote—the 
letter to his wife,—which, if I recall right, concludes Dr. Currie’s collection. 
These papers, Mr. Roscoe seems to preserve with a sort of holy reverence, and he 
read me from among them several characteristic love-letters, and some Jacobite 
pieces of poetry, which have never been and never will be published, with a de- 
gree of feeling which would have moved me in one of my own age, and was 
doubly interesting in an old man.?" 


These manuscripts Roscoe must have obtained from his friend Dr. 
Currie. They remained in Roscoe’s possession after the dispersal of his 
library, but were finally sold, apparently as a single lot, by the impover- 
ished widow of his grandson.** The sale being private, all clues end. The 
collection must not be confused with the Currie manuscripts which were 
sold by auction at Puttick and Simpson’s in London in 1861. Though 
most of Ticknor’s descriptions are too vague for certain identification, 
two are specific: Burns’s last letter to his wife, and the memorandum 
book, mentioned by Gilbert, which started as farming notes and ended 
as a poetic miscellany. Neither of these was in the Puttick and Simpson 
sale. Neither has been seen by any editor since Currie. The reasonable 
inference is that Roscoe’s collection, like Mackenzie’s, is cached some- 
where in a private library. Some day they will be found, but even then 
the time will probably be far distant when it will be safe to write ‘Finis’ 
to the enumeration of Burns’s manuscripts. 

DELANCEY FERGUSON 


Western Reserve University 


% H. W. Thompson (editor), The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry Mackenzie (Oxford, 
1927), p. xxxi f. 27 Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor (Boston, 1909), 1, 51. 

%8 This information was courteously given by William Roscoe, Esq., of Birchamp, 
Gloucs., present representative of the family, and fifth in descent from the historian. 





LXVI 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE DOMINANT METAPHOR 
IN GOETHE’S WERTHER 


(Conclusion) 


AVING thus completed the death cycle, we turn now to the meta- 

phors of sickness, and again we must start with Werther’s applica- 
tion to himself of what he had said of the unhappy suicide girl. He sees 
himself as “der Ungliickliche, dessen Leben unter einer schleichenden 
Krankheit unaufhaltsam abstirbt. ... Und das Ubel, das ihm die Krifte 
verzehrt, raubt ihm zugleich den Mut, sich davon zu befreien”’ (61.22). 
In Werther’s case it is not just a sickness of love as with Rousseau’s St. 
Preux. From the very outset, Werther sees himself as a sick man, his 
own emotionalism as a “‘verderbliche Leidenschaft ... Auch halte ich 
mein Herzchen wie ein krankes Kind” (10.12-14). And so it continues 
after he has met Lotte: ‘‘Was Lotte einem Kranken sein muss, fiih]’ ich 
an meinem eignen Herzen, das iibler dran ist als manches, das auf dem 
Siechbette verschmachtet” (42.4); “wenn meine Krankheit zu heilen 
wire” (78.2). Hence his sympathy for the invalid in whom he sees his 
own case: “‘Miisse der trostlos umkommen, der eines Kranken spottet, 
der nach der entferntesten Quelle reist, die seine Krankheit vermehren, 
sein Ausleben schmerzhafter machen wird”’ (137.4—). This invalid serves 
as a double simile; he is like Werther himself on the one hand, he is like 
a religious pilgrim on the other: “das bedringte Herz, das, um seine 
Gewissensbisse los zu werden und die Leiden seiner Seele abzutun, eine 
Pilgrimschaft nach dem heiligen Grabe tut” (137.9). Ill humor, the 
peevishness and jealousy of the lover, becomes the subject of discussion 
at the home of the vicar and is treated als eine Art Krankheit, and the 
question is, ‘‘ob dafiir kein Mittel ist’”’ (45.8). The moral is found by 
developing the simile—seek the remedy ar d take it: ““Gewiss, wer krank 
ist, wird bei allen Arzten herumfragen, una die gréssten Resignationen, 
die bittersten Arzneien wird er nicht abweisen, um seine Gesundheit zu 
erhalten” (45.28). This Art Krankheit is “eine Art Trigheit” and so in- 
dolence and inertia also becomes a disease (45.16). 

Taking up the different kinds of disease that are used metaphorically, 
we may find a suggestion of consumption, Auszehrung, in the frequent 
use of zehren, verzehren, aufzehren, cited above, but the diseases used by 
actual name are fever, poisoning, intoxication and madness, three of which 
appeared in the keynote letter. Fever is the analogy to the deserted girl’s 
despair; fieberhaft is applied to various mental states: fieberhafte Zweifel 
(179.17), in fieberhafter Empérung (181.9). The fever simile is closely 
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akin to the numerous metaphors of Wdarme, Hitze, Glut, and Feuer and 
to the metaphoric use of thirst. From emotional Warme (8.21), warme 
Phantasie (9.3), warmer Anteil (48.16), and the like, we pass to heisses 
Verlangen (23.9), heissesten Dank (84.1) and innerliche Hitze (142.5), 
and beyond that into the feverish hyperboles of Fewer and Glut, and we 
can see the temperature rise as the story progresses: 


Number of occurrences in 
1sT BOOK 2D BOOK 
warm, Warme 6 3 
heiss, Hitze 2 1 
brennen, Feuer 3 5 
glithen, Glut 2 6 


Fever heat suggests thirst: “‘Schelte mich nicht, wenn ich dir sage, dass 
bei der Erinnerung dieser Unschuld und Wahrheit mir die innerste Seele 
gliiht, . . . und dass ich, wie selbst davon entziindet, lechze und schmachte’ 
(23.13-). This lechzen, schmachten, diirsten recurs frequently (39.16, 
80.15, 82.10, 129.3, 130.4, 136.19, 138.1), and is also suggested in the 
metaphoric use of the refreshing drink: “‘wie oft habe ich mich gesehnt, 
aus dem schiumenden Becher des Unendlichen jene schwellende Lebens- 
wonne zu érinken, . . . einen Tropfen der Seligkeit zu fiihlen” (75.8; ci. 
78.17, 124.25, 128.13-, 130.4, 132.24-26). The effect of the potion is 
reversed and becomes destructive in the cup of poison, which Lotte is 
handing him (“ich mit voller Wollust schliirfe den Becher aust” (131.13)), 
in the Savior’s cup of sorrow: “Was ist es anders als Menschenschicksal, 
seinen Becher auszutrinken? Und ward der Kelch dem Gott vom Himme! 
auf seiner Menschenlippe zu bitter, warum soll ich grosstun und mich 
stellen, als schmeckte er mir siiss?”’ (130.20). And so the instrument of 
death, which Lotte sends him, is seen as the last cup, which is to end all: 
“Tch schaudere nicht, den kalten schrecklichen Kelch zu fassen, aus dem 
ich den Taumel des Todes trinken soll!’’ (188.26). Tawmel and Trunkenheit 
(Werther takes to drinking, 129.13) already seen in the keynote letter, 
occur repeatedly as metaphors: “Und so taumle ich beingstigt!” (76.12, 
cf. 15.4); ““Mit welcher Trunkenheit habe ich ihn oft angesehn!” (188.3-, 
cf. 152.23). And so also Wahnsinn, toben, wiiten, rasen, Verziickung are 
favorite hyperboles: ““Manchmal micht ich sie auf den Knieen bitten, 
nicht so rasend in ihre eigenen Eingeweide zu wiiten”’ (99.4; cf. 19.6, 
32.17, 72.6, 79.7, 150.23, 122.2-, 144.11, 160.3, 160.12-). He feels like 
one possessed: “Ich bin in einem Zustande, in dem jene Ungliicklichen 
gewesen sein miissen, von denen man glaubte, sie wiirden von einem bisen 
Geiste umhergetrieben” (150.19). Loss of the senses (71.1, 85.7, 121.14), 
confusion, Verwirrung (79.22, 136.19, 153.2, 176.9), dizziness and tumult 
(20.19, 54.10, 159.22) all border on insanity. 
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The metaphor of sickness naturally draws into Werther’s language a 
great number of expressions associated with disease. He is constantly 
on the watch about the state of his health (“befinde mich wohl,” 6.25, 
cf. 12.11-, 27.14, 62.15-17, 127.13, etc., etc.), but never referring to 
bodily health. A related group may be seen in Kraft, Starke, Schwiiche, 
Uberspannung—words with which we saw Werther operating in the key- 
note letter and which he uses generously throughout the book (Kraft 
28 times in the spiritual sense). “‘Es greift Sie zu stark an” (84.7, cf. 55.5), 
“Lotte wurde zuletzt selbst amgesteckt’”’ (410.22), “Nun iiberstehe ich 
alles’’ (80.24) are current expressions suggesting the sick-room. Aus- 
stehen (105.15, 109.24, 133.14), dulden (132.11), aushalten (32.18, 37.20, 
86.13, 99.7—), and ertragen (36.24, 67.19) have a similar flavor. Bad news 
is to be administered to his mother like ill tasting medicine: ‘Bring das 
meiner Mutter in einem Saftchen bei” (106.20). Lotte cures herself, as it 
were, of ill humor: “gleich ist’s weg’ (45.14, cf. 45.26). Balsam (6.26), 
Labsal (39.16), Erquickung (130.5) are applied to the soul; and nature is 
viewed in its therapeutic aspect: ‘““Denn das Vertrauen zu einer heilenden 
Wurzel, zu den Trainen des Weinstockes, was ist es, als Vertrauen zu 
dir [Gott], dass du in alles, was uns umgibt, Heil- und Linderungskratt 
gelegt hast, der wir so stiindlich bediirfen” (137.21—). Alleviation (Lin- 
derung, 20.19, 47.25, 48.22, etc.) and cure of pain is a favorite figure: 
“ihr Leiblied . . . mich séell# es von aller Pein, Verwirrung und Grillen 
her” (55.1). 

So much for the sickness cycle. Closely related to it and equally com- 
prehensive is the pain cycle in which bodily pain of all sorts is used to 
express mental suffering and anguish. We may start it by returning once 
more to our twice quoted simile, where we seem to find everything in a 
nutshell, and so also the painful thrust of the dagger, which here repre- 
sents the pain of departure from Lotte: “Und kannst du von dem Un- 
gliicklichen, dessen Leben unter einer schleichenden Krankheit unauf- 
haltsam allméhlich abstirbt, kannst du von ihm verlangen, er solle durch 
einen Dolchstoss der Qual auf einmal ein Ende machen” (61.25); and 
Werther continues by playing with another painful idea, the amputa- 
tion:?® “Zwar kénntest du mir mit einem verwandten Gleichnisse ant- 
worten: Wer liesse sich nicht lieber den Arm abnehmen, als dass er durch 


*° Rousseau’s St. Preux uses the amputation as an analogue to, and argument for, suicide: 
“mais c’est précisément parcequ’elle [la vie] nous a été donnée qu’elle est 4 nous. Dieu ne 
leur a-t-il pas donné deux bras? cependant, quand ils craignent la gangréne, ils s’en font 
couper un, et tous les deux, s’il se faut. La parité est exacte pour qui croit l’immortalité de 
l’4me; car si je sacrifie mon bras a la conservation d’une chose plus précieuse, qui est mon 
corps, je sacrifie mon corps a la conservation d’une chose plus précieuse qui est mon bien- 
étre.”’ 
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Zaudern und Zagen sein Leben aufs Spiel setzte?” (62.2). The dagger’s 
thrust recurs in a number of variations, some milder, some more acute: 
“ein Stich durchs Herz”’ (33.7, 132.11), “Fihlst du den Stich?” (92.22), 
“angestochen” (102.9), “wie ein Schwert durchs Herz” (105.20); cf. also 
“scharf fiihlen” (86.3), and “das hirene Gewand und der Stachelgiirtel” 
(80.13). Then there are the biting and gnawing pains, scalding and 
singeing, blows and lashes and the like: 

Gewissensbisse (137,8), wurmen (103.26, 44.20), krampfen (48.7); fallt auf dic 
Nerven (122.28); als wenn die Seele sich mir in allen Nerven umkehrte (54.24-); 
lief mir wie siedend Wasser durch die Adern (105.4-, cf. 54.6); es ging mir durch 
Mark und Bein (131.23); rasend in ihre eigenen Eingeweide zu wiiten (99.4), 
Ich ziehe zuriick, wie vom Feuer (54.9); mein versengtes Gehirn (153.21); einen 
Stoss leiden (26.11); wie vom Wetter geriihrt (54.17); dass aber Erwachsene gleich 
Kindern . . . ebenso durch Birkenreiser regiert werden (15.7). Zerriittet: die Secle 
vom Kummer (47.25), Gehirn (137.2), Herz (181.10); serstért (106.1, 137.1), 
zerrissen: der Mann (85.19), Herz (59.7, 160.12), mein Innerstes (179.1), mein 
inneres Eingeweide (148.22), Brust (150.23). 


“Die Brust zerreissen und das Gehirn einstossen”’ (126.25) is the painful 
form of one of the suicide wishes. Of Lotte we read: “seine Entfernung 
drohte in ihr ganzes Wesen eine Liicke zu reissen, die nicht wieder aus- 
gefiillt werden konnte”’ (163.17—), and the same figure is used by Werther 
about himself (125.9—). There is a suggestion of pain in such phrases as: 
“alle Biche geschwollen’’ (151.3), “der Sonne letzter, zuckender Blick” 
(74.7), “Stockung”’ (182.15) and in the much-used drdngen (79.21, 124.2, 
131.2, 146.27, 155.16, 159.23), which appears in the intensified and more 
painful forms of spornen, treiben, hetzen, zu Schanden reiten (101.5, 104.14, 
77.24). 

The most frequently used forms of pain are those resulting from pres- 
sure of some sort. We find painful pressure on the heart, brain, and 
throat to indicate the condition of the soul: / 


Beklemmung (79.26), das engt das ganze Herz so ein (12.15), mein gepresstes Her: 
(76.25, 164.6, 175.8), sein Herz wollte bersten (175.21); ihre Teilnehmung press! 
noch die letzten Trinen aus meinem versengten Gehirn (153.20); ein inneres 
unbekanntes Toben, das mir die Gurgel supresst; Wenn es mich an die Gurgel 
fasst, wie einen Meuchelmérder (79.20); nach Luft schnappen (81.3); Wenn dann 
mein Herz in wilden Schligen den bedraingten Sinnen Luft zu machen sucht 
(79.22). 


The choking feeling is implied as antecedent in the relief: “ich aime 
wieder freier” (55.9). Often the pressure is of a more general nature: 
“ein dumpfer Druck lag auf seiner Seele” (143.18; cf. also 143.8, 161.9, 
175.12, 164.4, 182.14). Often it takes the form of a burden: “Lieber, 
der du so oft die Last getragen, mich vom Kummer zur Ausschweifung 
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und von siisser Melancholie zur verderblichen Leidenschaft tiber- 
gehen zu sehen” (10.11); “wer sieht, wie unverdrossen auch der Un- 
gliickliche unter der Biirde seinen Weg fortkeucht” (15.27), and so on 
through the book in many variations (45.2, 46.26, 68.5, 68.18, 93.8, 
97.24, 128.2-, 135.19-) to the end: “es ist Gewissheit, dass ich aus- 
getragen habe” (160.8). Again the metaphoric concept brings with it its 
opposite; burden and heaviness suggests the use of lightness: “ihr sonst 
so leichtes und leicht sich helfendes Gemiit empfand den Druck einer 
Schwermut’ (164.4). Werther uses the popular turn: “etwas auf die 
leichte Achsel nehmen”’ (103.24); he harps on the word ironically: ‘‘Ein 
leichter Sinn trégt alles! Ein leichter Sinn tragt alles! Ein leichter Sinn, 
das macht mich zu lachen, wie das Wort in meine Feder kommt. O ein 
bisschen leichteres Blut wiirde mich zum Gliicklichsten unter der Sonne 
machen” (89.6-). And he uses it half a dozen times more (51.5, 63.17, 
67.18, 92.19, 135.14, 137.14). 

Thus we have seen that the metaphors taken from death, sickness, 
and pain saturate and flavor the language of Werther throughout, and 
when lifted out of the text, form a great cycle of closely related and inter- 
woven imagery. We may close the cycle by returning once more to the 
title word Leiden and its synonyms wehe tun, Pein, Schmerzen, Qual, 
Plage, all applicable to both the physiological and moral spheres, some- 
times distinctly felt as metaphors (“‘der Aufenthalt in der Stadt und im 
Amthause état ihm zu weh,’’ 14.2), sometimes more remotely suggesting 
the double meaning, almost always retaining some of the emotional em- 
phasis of the original metaphor. The frequency and distribution of these 
words, arranged in order of their intensity, reflect the growing acuteness 
of the writer’s suffering, as can be seen from a simple tabulation of 
occurrences. The milder words prevail in the earlier part of the story, 
the more intense forms increase toward the end: 


1sT BOOK 2D BOOK 
Plage 2 0 
Pein 3 0 
Wehe tun 4 0 
Schmerzen 4 6 
Qual 2 7 
Leiden (3)? 10 


As is to be expected, we find a similar increase in the number of meta- 
phors and similes of the sickness, pain and death cycle as the suicide idea 
becomes more and more firmly established in the writer’s mind, while 


* Used once in the sense of “‘permit,’’ 65.7, once in the discarded preface, 310.2, and once 
in the passage quoted above, where the distinction is made between moral and physica] 
suffering. 
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the metaphors taken from other sources than the human body decrease. 
Of the latter, the first book contains more than twice as many as the 
second book, and in the last quarter of the novel these miscellaneous 
metaphors are reduced to a scant dozen as the dominant group reaches 
its maximum. 
1sT BOOK 2D BOOK 

Metaphors taken from 

Sickness, Pain, and Death 113 142 

Other physiological metaphors 110 134 

Miscellaneous metaphors 160 64 


Dividing the novel into four quarters of equal length (barring the 
Ossian translation), and figuring the percentages, we see that the domi- 
nant not only gains in the second book, as against the first, but that 
within each book there is a decided increase toward the end, thus re- 
flecting the two great emotional waves. The metaphors of the dominant 
group constitute: 22 per cent of the total in the 1st quarter, 41 in the 
2nd, 37 in the 3d, 47 in the 4th. Thus it is seen that the dominant meta- 
phor, already very strong at the beginning of the book, develops an in- 
creasing hold on the writer’s style as he approaches his tragic end. 

Taken all in all, this dominant group far outnumbers any of the other 
groups of metaphors to be found in the book. As for mature, there are a 
dozen or so taken from the field of horticulture and an equal number from 
the larger aspects of nature (spring, storm, flooding river, ocean); there 
are smaller groups from animal life and from child life. A little more ex- 
tensive and more striking than the nature group is the biblical or religious 
cycle: the Pharisees and the Prophets, the saints and the damned, holy 
pilgrims, angels, good and bad spirits, God and the devil, heaven and 
hell and the like are metaphoric material; himmlisch and paradiesisch 
are favored adjectives (8 times each). This group numbers some forty 
similes and metaphors, but this still falls very short of our dominant 
group, where we have counted more than six times that number. 

On the other hand, this dominant group, as we have already seen in 
the keynote letter, does not stand alone. It is intimately related to, and 
really forms part of, a very large mass of metaphors taken from the 
human body, its concrete actions and conditions, and used primarily for 
psychic qualities and processes (less often for processes in nature). This 
metaphor I have therefore called, in the tabulation given above, the 
physiological metaphor, though the term may be a little too narrow. 
As seen from the table, it is extremely common in Werther’s language, 
as it probably is everywhere, and we have already allowed ourselves to 
wander a bit into its wider field in pointing out that the sickness, pain, 
and death metaphors tend to attract their opposites, the cure, the re- 
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freshing drink, life, and kindred concepts. Beyond this we find Werther 
making abundant use of such physiological processes as breathing (8.21, 
120.22, 132.21), sleeping and waking (86.6, 93.16), eating and biting 
(62.5, 142.20, 189.24), nourishment (5.13, 7.3, 90.2, 108.23, 138.15) and 
growth (69.14). Language itself offers the writer a great supply of lively 
physiological metaphors ready for use, such as todfeind, auf den Tod 
hassen, fieberhaft, ein Stich ins Herz, and others among those cited above; 
Werther uses many from the wider field: 


iiber die Ohren in Akten begraben (77.11), die Gesellschaft gehérig durchziehn 
(28.19), sich platt 2u prostituieren (93.27), lass sie mir vom Halse (10.2), man 
kann es mit Handen greifen (15.9), wie man eine Hand umwendet (114.18), durch 
die Finger sehen (147.23), auskramen (13.14), seine Ketten serreissen (68.2), 
einander ein Schritichen abgewinnen (93.17), keinen Ausweg aus dem Labyrinthe 
finden (71.13), aber wie kam ich anl (50.10) mit einem Gemeinspruch angezogen 
kommen (67.22), mit einem Kunstwort dreinstolpern (112.13), von den Lippen 
wegfangen (35.6). 


While all these expressions still have plenty of metaphoric life in 
them, there are many more which are faded, in which we are not likely 
to feel the metaphoric double meaning unless we happen to be looking 
for it. There is the metaphoric use of all sorts of words of motion: 


Bewegung (for “‘emotion,’’ 29.23, 109.28, 175.12), mit einem Gedanken umgehen 
(80.20), anwandeln (64.5), der Gedanke begegnet mir (82.28), verfolgt mich 
(23.15), ein Gefiihlszustand umgibt mich (75.18), voriibergehen (78.22, 115.3, 
162.18, 179.22), die Freude ist hin (60.5), das ging nicht weit (30.1), Menschen, 
deren Dichten und Trachten dahin geht . . . (95.16), da sihe man’s, wo es mit 
den Ubermiitigen hinausginge (104.4), aus der Seele weichen (179.24), Gedanken 
schweifen herum (163.1), kehren immer wieder zu einem Gegenstand (182.10), 
selzen sich fest (69.13, 143.19, 182.16, 186.8), haften fest (73.11), emporstreben 
(142.9), die Einbildungskraft erhebt sich (90.3), die Seele hebt sich iiber sich selbst 
(75.16), in der Empfindung herumschweben, ein Gedanke fahrt auf (77.14), den 
Geist erweitern und verbreiten (93.2), sich ausbreiten (38.19), wenn ich mich 
zwischen dem Entweder Oder durchzustehlen suche (61.14), iiber die Gefahren 
der Welt hinzuschliipfen (41.12), sich losreissen (79.13, 81.7), sich ducken (95.7), 
sich auf Komplimente, aufs Leugnen legen (97.15, 149.25), sich stellen als ob 
(130.23), in Verlegenheit, einen Zustand setzen, versetzen (146.24, 156.22, 182.9), 
ergriffen werden (138.19, 146.21, 150.22, 179.1, 190.9), Teilnehmung bemdchtigte 
sich seiner (146.21), Unmut hat sein Wesen eingenommen (142.4), Neid wird 
aufgehetzt (47.4), jemanden in ein Gespriich hereinziehen (44.4), jemanden 
herabsetzen, erniedrigen (78.16, 105.17), zuriickhalten (103.6), erschiittert (86.6, 
179.1), niedergeschlagen (114.7), iiber jemanden herfallen (47.28, 176.4). 


The idea of conflict, suggested in the last two examples, occurs in other 
current forms: 
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Streit mit sich selbst (153.15), mit sich in Unfrieden (143.22), mit allen Ubeln 
kdmpfen (142.10), éberwinden (24.26), swingen (25.6), stand halten und fechien 
(92.24), Stich halten (144.12), unwiderstehlich (28.10, 70.12), trat auf des Alten 
Seite (147.26). 


Then there are all sorts of manipulations, such as: 

darbieten (157.4), vorlegen (130.16), vortragen, vorbringen (147.9), vorstellen (147.2), 
auslegen (130.14), vorwerfen (129.11), untergraben (48.1), die Schuld aufs Wetter 
schieben (128.2), sich einen guten Abend bieten (158.10), sich an jemanden 
schliessen (189.20), sein Wort, Hoffnungen geben (83.22, 118.9), unser Wesen 
hinzugeben (39.10), Gefiihle und Gedanken feilen (163.16), gehalten werden 
(22.11), schwer halten (24.5), Wort halien (83.21, 164.15), fiir sich behalien 
(116.6), sich an die Natur halten (17.21), berauben (69.15), begreifen (67.4, 72.2, 
115.12), aufnehmen (129.9, 182.2), Eingriff in seine Rechte (144.14), Wink 
(115.4), Fassung, sich fassen, gefasst (67.21, 67.24, 85.26, 133.19, 176.18), sich 
zusammennehmen (165.3), versiegeln (70.23, 179.18), verbergen (30.1, 156.7), 
zerstreuen (157.27), einen Gegenstand beriihren [im Gespriich] (149.7), Verdacht 
abwenden (143.1), Gedanken ablenken (156.23), das Gespriich wo anders hin 
lenken (149.18), ein Gespriich abbrechen (67.20), fallen lassen (149.17), den Faden 
ergreifen (44.24), ab- und sutun, ausschlagen (35.9). 


In contrast with all this life and motion, we have the frequent recurrence 
of mental Ruhe, which is one of Werther’s favorite words (25 times, 
Unruhe 5 times). 

I have cited these faded metaphors in such number," because they 

seem to indicate a decided predilection on Werther’s part for such ex- 
pressions. He uses more than twice as many as Goethe himself does in 
an equal number of pages of his own letters. Also it is clear that he is 
conscious of the original metaphoric value of such phrases to a high de- 
gree, because he puts new life into many of them, elaborates them, and 
invents new ones of the same type. Thus the motions of the soul also 
appear in very vivid and fresh sounding figures: 
Durch die entsetzliche gewaltige Beriihrung war alles, was in seinem Wesen lag, 
durcheinander geschiittelt worden (146.17; cf. 142.6-), Alles, was ihm Unange- 
nehmes jemals begegnet war, ... ging in seiner Seele auf und nieder (150.2), 
und die herrlichen Gestalten der unendlichen Welt bewegten sich allbelebend in 
meiner Seele (74.17), wenn meine Sinne gar nicht mehr halien wollen (20.19). 


Schweben is a favorite (82.4, 83.15, 189.14; cf. also 187.25). Human ac- 

tions are used in a variety of figures which are not so hackneyed: 

Der, der nétig zu haben glaubt, vom sogenannten Volk sich zu entfernen, um 

den Respekt zu erhalten, ist ebenso tadelhaft als ein Feiger, der sich vor seinem 
| They are very elusive and one never finds them all. They have not been included in 


the statistical count given above, as they should not really be considered as metaphor 
unless their metaphoric life is restored. 
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Feinde verbirgt (11.8), ich spiele mit, vielmehr ich werde gespielt wie eine Marionette 
und fasse manchmal meinen Nachbar an der hélzernen Hand (96.27), den Vorhang 
aufsheben und dahinter zu treten! . .. warum das Zaudern und Zagen? weil man 
nicht weiss, wie es dahinten aussieht? und man nicht wiederkehrt? (153.22-), 
an der ehernen Pforte des Todes anzuklopfen (189.3). 


Ruhe, frequently used in a conventional way, also occurs in more original 
turns, in which we feel fresh metaphoric life: ‘wenn die Welt um mich 
her und der Himmel ganz in meiner Seele ruhn, wie die Gestalt einer 
Geliebten” (8.18; cf. 27.13, 39.8, 84.22). Elaboration of a faded meta- 
phoric idea puts new life into it: “ich brauche Wiegengesang und den 
habe ich in meinem Homer. Wie oft /ull’ ich mein empértes Blut sur 
Ruhe”’ (10.6, cf. 121.8-). 

Such revival of dead metaphors is very frequent in Werther’s style. 
It occurs in various ways. It may be accomplished by the use of a more 
intensive and concrete synonym; thus the mental mehmen and fassen, 
cited above, becomes more vivid when the writer uses packen: “einen 
Umriss packen”’ (57.14), wie mein hoffnungsloses, freudeloses Dasein 
mich anpackte.” “Thr Verlangen zieht gerade nach dem Zweck” (70.17) 
is an intensification of the more common hinreisst (70.12, 66.20). This 
idea of attraction Werther likes to present very concretely: “‘ich ziehe 
zuriick wie vom Feuer, und eine geheime Kraft zieht mich wieder vor- 
warts” (54.9); “‘wie reizend es war, wenn er von ihrer Gestalt, von ihrem 
Kérper sprach, der ihn gewaltsam an sich zog und fesselte’’ (23.6); “er 
sei ihr nachgegangen, vielmehr nachgezogen worden” (117.1). Once the 
idea is thus vitalized, we feel the new life in it even in expressions where 
we should otherwise not get it (cf., for instance, 117.28, 30.19, 38.27, 
144.5). A similar effect is achieved with Amhdnglichkeit (11.23, 59.25, 
84.8, 157.6), which is made very concrete by such sentences as: ‘‘mit wie 
viel Wonne ich an ihrem Arm und Auge hing’’ (33.11); “und der Alt’ste 
hing an seinen Lippen, bis er verschieden war’’ (191.15). “Ein Schauer 
iiberfiel ihn” (165.12, 151.13, 175.16) would hardly be felt today as a 
metaphor, but the figure recurs in so many variations that we cannot 
fail to sense it: das volle warme Gefiihl, das mich mit so vieler Wonne 
iiberstrimte (73.18), dass nicht das Gefiihl von Tod, von Zukunft iber 
mich kiéme (83.1), die ganze Gewalt dieser Worte fiel iiber den Ungliick- 
lichen (176.4), die Wonne, die er iiber mich ausgoss (129.8); that Goethe 
felt the full force of this metaphor is seen in the invocation of the Earth 
Spirit, Faust 472, or in “Wanderers Sturmlied,’’ where the shower is real 
rain. Sometimes the mere repetition of a dead metaphor in various con- 
texts will serve to bring it to life as our attention is forced upon the word 
again and again; thus voll, Fiille, ausfiillen, iiberfiillen, as applied to the 
emotions and the heart (8.21, 33.11, 39.12, 40.4, 47.16, 51.23, 57.10, 
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72.9, 73.17, 78.20, 108.25, 127.3, 128.8, 137.26). The effect is similar in 
the repeated use of umfassen (12.27,61.18, 63.2, 74.14, 128.10), or in the 
variations of im sich and ausser sich (14.22, 30.4, 149.23, 159.26, 136.7, 
177.3—), which are further reinforced by the frequent use of the kindred 
inner and innig (23.7, 65.25, 70.7, 77.27, 131.4). This inner life becomes 
a metaphor in the second power, so to speak, when it is transferred to 
nature: “das innere, gliihende, heilige Leben der Natur” (74.13). The 
vitalizing effect is especially noticeable when they follow closely upon 
one another and when they are emphasized by the context, as in the 
example “Ein Jeichter Sinn trigt alles’’ (89.6) cited above. More fre- 
quently the effect is obtained by combining several kindred dead meta- 
phors in one sentence: “ihr sonst so leichtes und leicht sich helfendes 
Gemiit empfand den Druck einer Schwermut” (164.4), “sein Gemiit 
kannte keine Bewegung als von einem schmerzlichen Gedanken zum 
andern” (143.20; cf. also 121.8, 150.5, 130.11-, and there are more of 
this sort). Sometimes the dead metaphor is given new life in juxta- 
position with a more vivid one: 


so finden wir gar oft, dass wir mit unserm Schlendern und Lavieren es weiter 
bringen, als andere mit ihrem Segeln und Rudern, und das ist doch ein wahres 
Gefiihl seiner selbst, wenn man andern gleich oder gar vorliuft (90.16); eine 
schreckliche Nacht gehabt . . . Sie ist es, die meinen Entschluss befestigt hat. . . . 
und zuletzt stand er da, fest, ganz, der letzte einzige Gedanke: ich will sterben. ... 
Morgens in der Ruhe des Erwachens, steht er noch fest, noch ganz stark in meinem 
Herzen (159.20-160.7). 


But the most effective revival is probably that achieved by supplying 
a context which forces the real meaning of the word upon us along with 
the metaphoric: 


Kénnt ich dir den Menschen vorstellen, wie er vor mir stand, wie er noch vor mir 
steht (117.22-); es ist besser, ich sehe sie durch die Augen ihres Liebhabers, viel- 
leicht erscheint sie mir vor meinen eignen Augen nicht so, wie sie jelzt vor mir 
steht, und warum soll ich mir das schiéne Bild verderben? (23.19-); eine innere 
Ungeduld, die mich iberall hin verfolgen wird (77.28); Aktivitét! Wenn nicht 
der mehr tut, der Kartoffeln steckt und in die Stadt reitet, sein Korn zu ver- 
kaufen (93.9—); und du, Lotte, reichst mir das Werkzeug, du, von deren Handen 
ich den Tod zu empfangen wiinschte und ach! nun empfange (186.1). 


In some of these revivals, like umfassen and Schauer, anziehen and 
Anhdnglichkeit, the vitalizing process extends, as we have seen, over 
large portions of the book. The metaphor recurs again and again, em- 
phatic and vivid variations and elaborations alternate with the weaker 
and more faded forms which tradition supplies. Two images which are 
thus brought constantly before us, and which have many points of con- 
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tact with the dominant metaphors of pain and suffering, are the meta- 
phors of the journey and of confinement. 

Werther shares young Goethe’s affection for the road and so naturally 
finds numerous metaphors and similes there: 


O der muss nie nach einer schweren Sommertagswanderung sich an des Brunnens 
Kiihle gelabt haben, der das nicht mitempfinden kann (9.22); es mégen mich so 
viele.... und da tut mirs weh, wenn unser Weg nur eine kleine Strecke mit 
einander geht (11.24-); in dem Gleise der Gewohnheit so hinzufahren (38.22); so 
sehnt sich der unruhigste Vagabund zuletzt wieder nach seinem Vaterlande, und 
findet in seiner Hiitte, an der Brust seiner Gattin . . . die Wonne, die er in der weiten, 
Welt vergebens suchte (39.17); Langsamkeit und Bedenklichkeit ... man muss 
sich darein resignieren, wie ein Reisender, der iiber einen Berg muss; freilich, 
wire der Berg nicht da, so wire der Weg viel bequemer und kiirzer; er ist nun aber 
da und man soll hiniiber (92.8-); den schénen Lauf, den ihr Sohn gerade zum 
geheimen Rat und Gesandten ansetzte, so auf einmal Halte zu sehen, und riick- 
wirts mit dem Tierchen in den Stall! (106.23—); und dann laufe ich dem Hirnge- 
spinnste nach, bis es mich an Abgriinde fiihrt, vor denen ich zuriickbebe (114.24-). 


These more elaborate specimens serve to enliven the more faded ones, 
which are interspersed in great numbers: 


ich will nicht mehr geleitet sein (10.4), sich weder um rechts noch um links zu 
bekiimmern (38.23), wie ich so wissentlich im das alles, Schritt vor Schritt, 
hineingegangen bin (62.14), ich lasse gern die andern ihres Pfades gehen, wenn sie 
mich nur auch kénnten gehen lassen (94.4), im Wege stehn (94.10), wenn ich 
mich so in Traumen verliere (114.21; cf. also 31.2, 39.5, 151.26), naht sich seinem 
Ende (178.3, 180.19), ach ich dachte nicht, dass mich der Weg hierher fiihren 
sollte (189.25). 


These all fit into the old favorite, the larger metaphor of life as a journey 
here on earth and leading to our home in heaven, and so make contact 
with the religious group mentioned above: “Ja wohl, bin ich nur ein 
Wandrer, ein Waller auf der Erde” (112.15-; cf. 138.2—). In this context 
death is merely departure (126.9, 160.11, 178.14, 183.3); “ich gehe voran! 
gehe zu meinem Vater... er wird mich trésten, bis du kommst’’ (180. 
14); and so he takes his numerous farewells (177.10, 186.23, 187.2, 189. 
28). On two occasions Werther deliberately makes use of the ambiguity 
of the metaphor to deceive his addressee, who is to take literally what 
for himself he means figuratively: “wollten Sie mir zu einer vorhabenden 
Reise Ihre Pistolen leihen? Leben Sie recht wohl” (181.3; cf. also 154. 
15-). The contacts of this metaphor with the suffering group are seen 
in the use of the vicissitudes of the journey, the bearing of burdens, 
thirst, dangers, losing one’s way, and especially fatigue: “Die Religion 
ist manchem Ermatteten Stab’’ (130.4; cf. 142.8, 150.15). 
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The confinement group has even a closer kinship to physical suffering. 
Captivity and restriction are among Werther’s favorite metaphors: 


Wenn ich die Einschrinkung ansehe, in welche die tatigen und forschenden 
Krifte des Menschen eingesperrt sind (14.11); da man sich die Wande, zwischen 
denen man gefangen sitst mit bunten Gestalten und lichten Aussichten bemalt 
(14.19); so eimgeschrankt er ist, halt er doch immer im Herzen das siisse Gefiih! 
der Freiheit und dass er diesen Kerker verlassen kann, wann er will (16.4) ; so wil] 
ich zehn Jahre noch mich auf der Galeere abarbeiten, auf der ich angeschmicdet 
bin (93.11; cf. 98.10, 133.6, 151.24, 152.5, 24.11, 23.6). 


Einschrinkung and Enge are frequently used dead metaphors which 
come to life in this connection (38.21, 39.15, 44.6, 52.7, 69.12, 69.26, 
72.1, 75.11, 99.2, 110.12, 150.4, 157.25, 178.11). It appears intensified in 
combination with the pressure metaphor in: “in die Enge gepresst” 
(71.8). Then there are many less vivid figures which still suggest the 
prison, the locking and unlocking of doors (21.6, 74.8, 106.11, 60.21, 
146.20, 102.4, 182.26— and 186.7); an especial favorite of Werther’s, 
offen, which occurs a dozen times. 

What we have seen, then, in the great field of the physiological meta- 
phor, is Werther’s very striking tendency to revive and vitalize old meta- 
phors of the language, by repetition and variation, by elaboration and 
combination, by emphasis on the metaphoric word, and by restoration 
of the original concrete basis out of which they grew. This vitalization 
of some metaphoric idea is apt to spread itself over the whole book, as 
the writer from time to time finds new use for the idea, thus building up 
cycles, now of half a dozen or a dozen metaphors (Ruhe, Scherau, 
Anhinglichkeit, anziehen, Fiille, in sich, etc.), then again with as many 
as forty or fifty. Clearly, it is not a matter of chance that these larger 
cycles (the journey and confinement) are built about ideas which stand 
close to the dominant sickness and pain groups, for these dominant 
cycles with their hundred metaphors each, we now see, are merely the 
extreme developments of this cyclical tendency. Here the tendency to 
revival, repetition, variation, elaboration, and combination, especially 
with the death metaphors, has reached its maximum. The dominant 
metaphor, in this case, is simply the largest and richest cycle in the 
physiological field. 

But there is still another type of figure to be considered in connection 
with our dominant group, another clan of kinsmen, no less numerous 
than the physiological metaphors. This type, of which we included a 
considerable number in our dominant list, is, strictly speaking, not a 
metaphor at all, but a type of metonymy or synecdoche. It is different 
from metaphor in that it really means what it says, but it implies a great 
deal more, and the real burden of its meaning lies in this implication; 
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real physiological facts are given, but they are not given for their own 
sake, but for the sake of the psychic conditions, qualities and emotions 
which they represent: the corporal word is here not a substitute for the 
psychic term, it merely gives the physiological concomitant of the 
psychic event. Thus in emotional Wdarme, heisses Verlangen, Beklem- 
mung, gepresstes Herz, nach Luft schnappen, es ging mir durch Mark und 
Bein, and the like, there is really a bodily sensation of warmth, pressure, 
etc. involved, though we may be mainly interested in the psychic mean- 
ing connected with these facts. So we speak of the head and the heart 
and mean the intellect and the emotions. We use seeing and feeling in a 
wider sense than the literal. Bodily reflexes, physiognomy and facial 
expressions, gestures and pantomime are described as they are, but what 
we see in them is the action of the mind, which produces them or is 
produced by them. The interaction and parallelism of the mental and 
the physical life is constantly kept before us in these figures. ‘‘Wir haben 
aber unser Gemiit nicht in unserer Gewalt, versetzte die Pfarrerin, wie 
viel hingt vom Kérper ab!” (45.4). It is the conception of human life 
as a psycho-physical unity, which Hans Gose has set forth as funda- 
mental for this book referred to above, and which is the basis for this 
type of metonymy. It is, of course, not new with Goethe. Traditional 
phrases like mit Leib und Seele (22.13) show it to be thoroughly rooted 
in the popular mind, and what Goethe is here doing, is to develop his 
diction naturally, in the spirit of the language, just as we have seen him 
do with the physiological metaphor. 

We see the same use of popular phrases, the same development and 
revival of faded and worn-out figures, the same invention of new and 
more vivid variants. Etwas im Kopfe haben” (30.14, 111.11), “eine 
Sache nach meinem Kopfe machen” (99.12), “nicht gewusst, wo er mit 
dem Kopfe hingesollt” (116.22), are universally current phrases, in which 
we hardly think of the head. In other cases where it occurs: “‘den Grafen 
C., einen weiten, grossen Kopf” (91.1), “Ubermiitige, die sich ihres 
bisschen Kopf iiberhében”’ (104.5), we still taste a little of the flavor of 
the age of Gottsched and recall that but a generation or so before 
Werther, Pater Dornbliith* had protested against this new-fangled use 

® The importance of the physiological metaphor for Goethe’s Storm and Stress style 
was pointed to by Max Morris in 1905, ““Kérperbewegung als Lebenssymbol von Goethes 
Jugendlyrik,” GJb., xxv1, 159-164. This article is merely a hint at its real significance; the 
Kérperbewegungen which he cites (gehen and wandern, W asserfahrt, Schlitschuhlaufen, etc.) 
form, as we have seen, only a small portion of this widespread phenomenon.—The signifi- 
cance of the psycho-physiological metonymy, of the “Bilder des Kérpergefiihls” is set 
forth by Helene Herrmann (‘‘das atmende Dringen, das die Brust schwellt, das Kraftge- 
fiihl bei korperlichen Bewegungen,”’ Bilder des Tastsinns), as quoted by Max Hermann in 


his introduction to Vol. xv1 of the Jubilaumsausgabe, p. xx. 
* Cited by Burdach, Vorspiel, 1, 45. 
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of the word Kopf, which properly had only a bodily meaning. The figure 
becomes more vivid in the proverbial: “das waren dem Gehirne spanische 
Dérfer” (93.4), or when Werther makes the brain doubly concrete by 
the use of an adjective: “mein versengtes Gehirn” (153.21). 

The heart, as seat of the emotions in Werther’s language, naturally 
plays a far more important réle than the head. Herz is the most used 
word in his vocabulary, occurring over a hundred times® in the little 
book. For the most part, this use is conventional and we do not feel 
reminded of the physiological organ. But even in some popular phrases, 
such as: “‘aus ganzem Herzen”’ (67.23), “das Herz ausschiitten” (180.23), 
“was ihr auf dem Herzen lag”’ (184.17), “ihr Blick ist mir tief durchs Her: 
gedrungen”’ (132.12), we feel more of a suggestion of the concrete than 
when we simply say das Herz; still more when Werther uses the diminv- 
tive: “ich halte dies Herzchen wie ein krankes Kind.” It comes back to 
full concrete life when he goes deeper into details of heart physiology: 
“wenn dann mein Herz in wilden Schligen den bedringten Sinnen Luft 
zu machen sucht” (79.21); “‘wenn alle die Wonne keinen Tropfen Selig- 
keit aus meinem Herzen herauf in das Gehirn pumpen kann” (128.25-; 
cf. also 113.17, 164.11). Circulation (69.9), the pulse (115.4), the blood 
(“empértes Blut,” 10.8; “‘kaltbliitig leichtes,” 89.9; “‘bises,”’ 103.29) keep 
adding force to the revival. We see it passing over into the group of the 
disease metaphors in: “Ihr sonst so rein und leicht fliessendes Blut war 
in einer fieberhaften Empérung”’ (181.8); and the figure of the pressed 
heart, cited in the dominant group, rests on this broad mass of heart 
metaphors. 

In like manner, the feverish heat and the shortage of breath, which we 
quoted there, form part of a larger group of bodily reflexes which repre- 
sent the emotions they accompany. That warmth of emotion is more than 
a mere word and implies to Werther physical temperature, is seen from 
his association of it with the warmth of spring: “diese Jahreszeit der 
Jugend wérm# mit aller Fiille mein Herz’’ (6.28). We have already traced 
the intensification of this favorite to heat and fever and fire. Its counter- 
part kalt (frostig, 158.10) occurs a dozen times. Numerous other bodily 
reflexes are used, which have obvious kinship to the pain group: zittern 
(130.26, 152.21, 175.20, 184.28, 186.4, 190.9, bebem 114.25, 176.22), 
Schauder and Schauer (113.10, 151.14, 175.16, 188.26), Verziickung 
(19.6), seufzen (134.15), schluchzen (175.19), erstickte Stimme (176.16), 
zwischen den Zihnen murmeln (156.19), Zaihneknirschen (60.14, 101.3, 
112.9, 131.5, 144.2, 157.8), and above all Trdnen and weinen, in child- 
hood the reaction to physical pain, in this sentimental age the favorite 


* But still outdone by Rousseau, who uses ceur over 150 times on an equal number of F 


pages in the Nouvelle Héloise. 
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outlet of the emotions (50 times in Werther; in an equal quantity of 
Goethe’s letters, only four!). We have further: dizziness (54.10) and 
fainting (190.11) and other cessation of the normal functions of the body: 
of eating, drinking and sleep (116.23, 133.22, 181.5). We have the in- 
hibition of speech (14.22, 16.1, 149.14-, 311.12, 185.5), howling, stuttering 
and stammering (180.3, 190.10). We have, finally, the elimination of the 
senses in the physiological meaning: of hearing, seeing and feeling (70.14, 


| 71.7, 79.19, 31.22, 132.13-). 


Sinne is deliberately and preferably used by Werther in the plural, 


thus suggesting the physiological senses, where we should expect the 
' singular for “mind” (14.25, 20.18, 34.19, 79.22, 85.7, etc.). Along with 
| the frequent Reize and all the activity of the senses, it is, of course, a 


' bilateral word, inasmuch as sensation is the bridge between the material 
' world and the mind. A general tendency of language—to expand these 
' words into the psychic field—is again taken up by Werther and carried 


_ forward. Everywhere in his letters words of sensation tend to take on a 


| wider meaning. Auditory and olfactory sensations, to be sure, have prac- 
' tically no part in this expansion (Harmonie, 31.19; frequent mention of 
_ Lotte’s voice, but without further implication). The use of Geschmack, 
: for literary taste, has become current despite Pater Dornbliith’s pro- 
# test,* and Werther also éastes of joy and sin (180.11), and joins in the 


' general metaphoric use of siiss (10.12, 159.17), bitter (84.2, 175.10), 


H saftig (35.16), Galle schlucken (93.6), vergdllen (47.15), anekeln (77.6), 


| Sattigheit (144.4); he builds an extended simile on childhood joys of 
' eating (156.4), uses the proverbial metonymy machen die Suppen nicht 
_ fett (123.8), and puts new life into geniessen in a zeugmatic construction: 


1 i compl ia inl 





“der Mensch, der ein Krauthaupt auf seinen Tisch bringt, das er selbst 
gezogen, und nun nicht den Kohl allein, sondern all die guten Tage, den 
schénen Morgen, da er ihn pflanzte, die lieblichen Abende, da er ihn 
begoss und da er an dem fortschreitenden Wachstum seine Freude hatte, 


) alle in einem Augenblicke wieder mit gemiesst’’ (40.11; cf. also 78.26, 
) 38.7). 


As to the most psychic of the senses, the sense of sight, we have already 


» seen in the keynote letter some examples of Werther’s participation in 


the general tendency to expand the content of its vocables and to fill 


_ them with more of mental activity. He uses vision in the sense of “under- 
_ standing,” as it is often used: sehen (103.27, 133.13), iibersehen (72.1, 

| 96.3), im rechten Lichte sehen (182.1), erhellet (159.10), sich schattieren 
> (61.9), anschaulich (22.22, 71.25), Verblendung (53.6). He exaggerates 
» the concrete visibility of a dark temperament: “des Herrn Angesicht, 


das ohnedies von einer braunlichen Farbe war, wurde sichtlich verdun- 
* Quoted by Burdach, Vorspiel. m, 45 (cf. Grimms Wb. s.v. “Geschmack”). 
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kelt’”’ (44.12); and builds the concept of vision into more effective simile; 
of his own: “Es hat sich vor meiner Seele wie ein Vorhang weggezogen, 
und der Schauplaiz des unendlichen Lebens verwandelt sich vor mir” 
(75.20); “ich stehe wie vor einem Raritdtenkasten und sehe die Mannchey 
und Gaulchen vor mir herumriicken und frage mich oft, ob es nicht 
optischer Betrug ist’? (96.26). He uses it in the sense of “imagination” 
(23.19-, 74.21, 119.18, 183.14) and “memory” (100.18, 129.17, 189.20), 
of the “inner vision” which, like Goethe himself, he possesses in un- 
usually vivid degree: “hier, wenn ich die Augen schliesse, hier in meiner 
Stirne, wo die innere Sehkraft sich vereinigt, stehen ihre schwarzen 
Augen. ... Mache ich die Augen zu, so sind sie da . . . vor mir, in mir, 
fiillen die Sinne meiner Stirne” (139.24). Seeing the sun is synonymous 
with life itself (15.28-, 127.22-). Aussichten, for “hopes” is a very fre. 
quent word, which Werther restores to its metaphoric life early in the 
book: “‘da man sich die Wande, zwischen denen man gefangen sitzt, mit 
bunten Gestalten und lichten Aussichten bemalt.’? Above all, he {ills 
vision with emotional content: ‘Wenn ich nur ihre schwarzen Augen 
sehe, ist mir’s schon wohl (123.19); ich werde sie sehen/ ruf ich morgens 
aus, wenn ich mich ermuntere und mit aller Heiterkeit der schénen 
Sonne entgegenblicke; ich werde sie sehen! Und da habe ich fiir den 
ganzen Tag keinen Wunsch weiter. Alles, alles verschlingt sich in dieser 
Aussicht” (56.10; cf. also 59.2, 59.9, 60.6, 78.5, 180.20-). 

But the most emotional, and so for Werther’s language the most im- 
portant of the senses is at the same time the one most closely associated 
with suffering, the sense of feeling. It is the basis of all the metaphors of 
pain and heat which we have cited, it is present as ‘““Kérpergefiih|”’ in 
most of the physiological metaphors. It reaches into the sphere of the 
abstract when behavior is described as sanft (84.7) or hart (158.16), as 
zart or plump (22.27-) or steif (94.15), and Werther carries it further 
from the sphere of human character into nature: dem sanften Fluss 
(81.15). Eindruck is a much-used word (34.21, 69.12, 145.1, 163.13, 
179.22, 181.24), and is, in a measure, revived by being linked with 
Fihlbarkeit in: “weil unsere Sinne der Fiihlbarkeit gedffnet sind und also 
desto schneller einen Eindruck annehmen’”’ (34.21). The word fii/ilen 
itself, originally purely physiological and tactile in meaning, reaches out 
into the field of the emotions in the 18th century,® and Werther con- 
tributes his share to the expansion. Like vision, he extends fiihlen to 
mean the imagination: “da fihl ich so lebhaft, wie die iibermiitigen 
Freier der Penelope Ochsen und Schweine schlachten, zerlegen und 

* Pauls Wérterbuch and Wilhelm Feldmann, “Modewérter des 18. Jahrhunderts,” 


Z.f.4.W., V1, 318-325; Schénaich ridicules the excessive use of the word in his Neologisches 
Worterbuch (Sauers Dte. Litdenkm., Vol. txx), p. 104. 
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praten” (40.1; cf. also 40.9, 31.16). He uses it for the perception of ab- 
stract facts: “weil sie an mir fihlte, dass ich sie verstand” (29.7); “auch 
war er fleissig, wie ich an allerlei spire” (13.11). He makes it equivalent 
to consciousness: “‘denn der hat sie verlassen, in dem sie allein ihr Dasein 
fiihlte’’ (71.4); “dort fiihl ich mich selbst” (38.10). It becomes a thought- 
process in: “Ich fiihlte das Morgen” (86.16). But naturally its common 
use is for emotion, and so it is a favorite which he uses some fifty times. 
Returning to tactile sensation as metonymy, we find him occasionally 
using popular expressions in a significant manner: “ihr Wortkrimer auf 
euren Polstern”’ (137.16); “wie man sich nunmehr iiber die Strafe meines 
Ubermuts kitzeln und freuen wiirde” (105.27). Above all, we must notice 
Werther’s unusual sensitivity to the handshake. It is to him full of 
meaning and emotion: “Der Graf driickte meine Hinde mit einer Emp- 
findung, die alles sagte’’ (103.7) ; ‘ich werde gespielt wie eine Marionette 
und fasse manchmal meinen Nachbar an der hélzernen Hand” (97.1); 
' “Ach, ich wusste, dass du mich liebtest an dem ersten Handedruck” 
(179.14). Naturally, the contact with Lotte’s hand, even more than sie 
sehen is fraught with emotion, and leads on to the ecstasies of holding 
| hands, of the kiss and the embrace, the pantomime of love. 

Werther’s interest in physiognomy and facial expression has been 
pointed out repeatedly.” He is constantly reading faces for character 
and for meaning: “eine interessante Physiognomie, darin eine stille 
Trauer den Hauptzug machte”’ (134.5); “die Physiognomie der Alten 
gefiel mir nicht” (94.21; cf. also 44.5, 59.18, 92.21). Popular physiog- 
| nomic expressions flow freely from his pen (rot werden, 11.15, einnicken, 
_ 37.15, mit vollen Backen verzehren, 15.17, das Méulchen spitzen, 35.17, 
naseweis, 28.8). The siisseste Ausdruck (49.12) of Lotte’s baby sister de- 
lights him. Features are so much more expressive than: “leidige Ab- 
straktionen, die nicht einen Zug ihres Selbst ausdriicken’’ (24.16). He 
studies Lotte’s face during conversation and sees: “neue Strahlen des 
Geistes aus ihren Gesichtsziigen hervorbrechen; die sich nach und nach 
vergniigt zu entfalten schienen” (29.5; cf. 30.17). Naturally the eyes 
are the most telling of the features, and Lotte’s schwarze Augen (50.26, 
53.16, 123.19, 139.25-), her kind and sympathetic, her loving Blick 
(131.15, 132.11, 132.17, 176.24, 179.14) haunt him and are the joy and 
torment of his soul. Ocular expressions of emotion are numerous: mit 
offnen Augen dasitzen (30.7), grosse Augen machen (60.11; cf. 105.14, 
157.8, 139.15, 157.16-, 185.3, 152.23, 128.12, 122.1), and, of course, 
there is the great Wertherian deluge of tears. But the eyes also open up 

” Gose, Goethes “Werther,” p. 91, quoting a dissertation by Spickernagel, Die Geschichle 
7 Fraulein von Sternheim und Goethes Werther, 1911, which I have not been able to con- 
sult. 
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deeper insight into character: “das heimliche Feuer seiner Blicke” (2) 
25); “Fraulein B. hat viel Seele, die voll aus ihren Augen hervorblick;’ 
(97.23); in the older version Lotte fears “‘die Blicke ihres Manne;’ 
(429.7), and the ladies of the court “machen ihre hergebrachten hochadligey 
Augen und—Nasléicher” (101.27). For the nose is also a revealer oj 
character: “‘spittisches Ndaschen” (30.9); “der Doktor... fand dieses 
unter der Wiirde eines gescheiten Menschen, das merkte ich an seing 
Nase’’ (40.26); and there are many “Abfalle zwischen einer Habicht;. 
und einer Stumpfnase” (61.10). The forehead reveals: Nachdenker 
(33.22), Kummer (124.21), and Mitleiden (131.19); the quivering lip ani 
the smile a variety of emotions (27.27, 33.15, 103.6, 121.4, 156.7, 176.14. 
180.2). The furrowed brow of sorrow (128.14), the wunderbares, zuckende 
Lécheln (134.28) which distorts the face of the insane man, Verzerrun; 
(14.3), Fratzen (44.18, 60.12), Grimassen (34.22) again make the contact 
of this field with the dominant field of pain and disease, and das Gesicii 
schon wie eines Toten (191.2) is the final facial expression with which 
we are left at the end. 

Our last, and probably the most important of the psycho-physica| 
forms is pantomime and gesture, as revealing the inner life. Werther’ 
interest in these is also very marked. The expression of the peasant boy's 
Gebirden move him with their indescribable delicacy and tenderness 
(22.24). He is conscious of die alberne Figur which he is cutting in social 
gatherings (51.17). His descriptions are full of multifarious gestures and 
acts, sometimes appearing individually, often concentrated into little 
pantomime scenes, such as Lotte’s cutting bread for the children (26. 
23-27.5), the terror of the dance party in the storm (34.25-), the Klop- 
stock scene (36.17-27), Werther’s farewell (86.19-). They reach their 
climax in the last great love scene between Lotte and Werther with three 
pages of virtually uninterrupted pantomime (175-177). Nothing could 
show more clearly the paramount importance of this medium of preser- 
tation. 

The individual gestures which he describes to set forth the emotions 
of his characters are numerous and cover a wide field. There are the 
conventional gestures of communication: Finger aufheben (33.15), Finger 
auf den Mund driicken (135.2), die Achseln zucken (66.6, 122.19), Kop/ 
schiitteln (147.7), Griisse zuwinken (188.13). There is the characterizing 
gesture: ‘Der Doktor, der eine sehr dogmatische Drahtpuppe ist, wn- 
term Reden seine Manschetten in Falten legt und einen Kriusel ohne Ende 
herauszupft” (40.23). There are, above all, numerous gestures of emo- 
tion: 

Ohren suhalien (34.25), den Kopf verbergen (34.27), die Glieder recken (35.17), 
das Gesicht wegkehren (121.5, 137.27, 156.18), Lotte sah sich hie und da wm 
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(149.3), gen Himmel sehen (83.19, 135.11, 124.16), die sehen dich drum an (103.27), 
die Hinde aufheben (85.8, 188.4), sich segnen (188.24), die Arme ausstrecken 
(70.27, 76.17-, 76.23, 86.23, 151.14, 176.26); sich neigen (103.7, 133.3), nieder- 
knieen (34.26, 99.3, 99.19, 159.26, 179.20), sich niederwerfen (50.4, $4.18, 84.20, 
86.19, 105.8, 129.1, 132.19, 176.5, 176.20, 178.28, 185.10, 191.12). 


There is the revelation of various states of mind in their effect on one’s 
movements: Werther confusing the dance when he hears that Lotte is 
engaged (34.3); throwing himself on his bed in his clothes (158.27); 
muttering his speech as he hurries along the road to the defense of the 
murderer (147.2-): 


Oft hielt er seinen raschen Schritt an, oft stand er stille . . . , allein er richtete seinen 
Gang immer wieder vorwdrts (144.19-); Er lag an der Erde, den Kopf auf dem 
| Kanapee, und in dieser Stellung blieb er iiber eine halbe Stunde (177.1). 


q There are all sorts of momentary accelerations and haltings: 


| stutzen (156.15), harren (177.9), nicht lassen kénnen (189.21, 182.11, 175.16, 
| 191.15), aufspringen (62.7, 86.19), auffahren (145.11), sich aufreissen (159.21, 
176.21, 177.9), entgegenlaufen (82.12, 180.16, 181.16), and Eile (136.11, 183.19, 
» 183.26). 


| Werther habitually paces the floor (82.18-, 156.18, 158.10-, 158.26, 161.8, 
' 165.1, 177.5). Departures are emotionally significant (143.4, 145.13, 


© 176.24-). 

' There is, finally, the combination of pantomime and the sense of feeling 
' in bodily contacts. We have already spoken of Werther’s sensitivity to 
_ the handshake. We find a complete scale of variations on the handshake, 
| from the conventional farewell (31.13, 131.20) or invitation to a dance 
i (25.16) to the agreement (32.7) and solemn promise (85.11) and earnest 
" entreaty (157.2-), and on to the expression of love in the holding and 
_ kissing of the hand, in shedding tears on it and pressing it to the breast 
| (79.26, 82.13, 84.21, 86.8, 120.9, 175.9, 175.15, 176.6-10). Kissing, of 
' course, is plentiful and is not confined to the hand. In kiss and embrace 
' emotional pantomime reaches its natural climax. There are kisses of 
motherly love, of filial affection and of friendship (19.19, 28.21, 85.9, 
85.24, 191.10), and embraces of man and wife (39.19, 85.24). But above 
all, the emotional Werther feels the impulse to take hold: ‘weiss der 
grosse Gott, wie einem das tut, so viele Liebenswiirdigkeit vor einem 
herumkreuzen zu sehen und nicht zugreifen zu diirfen; und das Zugreifen 
ist doch der natiirlichste Trieb der Menschheit! Greifen die Kinder nicht 
nach allem, was ihnen in den Sinn fallt?’”’ (127.15). His desire and search 
for this outlet to his passion is unremitting: he kisses little Malchen and 
causes great dismay (49.17), he kisses Lotte’s letters (58.2), ribbon 
(78.16), her silhouette (188.12), and the pistols she sends (185.26); he 
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even feels an urge to kiss his man-servant just because her eyes ha; 
rested upon him that day (55.23). He longs to kiss and embrace he 
(80.26, 127.12—, 132.20, 133.4), he dreams of it (76.22, 152.20-), and his 
repressed desire seeks a substitute in heaven (180.17, 183.3), until the 
consummation is reached, and even this is reviewed once more in ecstati: 
retrospect (180.1-). 

So our pantomime has carried us into the most intimate interactio; 
of body and soul, and we might continue on beyond the borders of pan. 
tomime and gesture into elements of action, still citing further examples 
of this interdependence: Lotte, curing herself, when she is out of sorts, 
by dancing and singing and playing on the piano (30.14, 45.14); Werther, 
seeking relief for his woes in the physical torture of roaming through 
pathless woods: ‘“‘so muss ich fort, muss hinaus! und schweife dann im 
Feld umher. Einen jaihen Berg zu klettern ist dann Freude, durch einen 
unwegsamen Wald einen Pfad durchzuarbeiten, durch die Hecken, die 
mich verletzen, durch die Dornen, die mich zerreissen’’ (80.1; cf. also 
60.18, 136:20—, 150.25-, 177.11—). So we find him punishing the flesh after 
the manner of the ascetic (80.12-, 137.10—-) on his way to suicide, the 
final and finishing reaction of his emotional soul on his body. He goes the 
way pointed in his leading comparison, that of the suicide girl: “Die 
Natur findet keinen Ausweg aus dem Labyrinthe der verworrenen 
Krifte, und der Mensch muss sterben.” 

We have seen that all the paths through Werther’s psycho-physica! 
metonymy, like the physiological metaphor, lead back to the dominant 
figures of sickness, pain, and death, that these dominants are indeed but 
a part, the outstanding part, of a great system of imagery which plays 
a very important réle in Werther’s style. We have seen that in this 
system of imagery, which is everywhere ingrained in the habits of the 
language, the poet catches the trend and flavor of linguistic develop- 
ment, making liberal use of traditional figures, breathing new life into 
those dead and dying, by variation, repetition and elaboration, and s0 
he forms the vividly rich and yet so natural style of his Werther. The 
individuality of this style, its peculiar and dominant tone, is in large 
measure due to the uniformity in the character and substance of the 
metaphors, in which the dominant ideas of his mind, in addition to being 
presented to us directly as frequently recurring themes, come to us 
indirectly while he is speaking of other things. Here is a man in whom 
the very joy of living suggests death—this is one of our first impressions 
of him (8.24), as we get it through his metaphor, and his language con- 
tinues to ring with the dirge of death and disease. The naturalness 0! 
this style, on the other hand, seems to me to lie in the fact that this 
imagery clings so closely to the spirit and trend of the natural growth 
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of the language. We are so accustomed to these figures, that we are 
hardly conscious of how highly metaphoric this language is, and that is 
because he is building on one of the most widespread tendencies in the 
growth of our vocabulary in using the human body for the things of the 
soul. 

That Goethe’s achievement, in shaping Werther’s style according to 
these principles, is not accidental, but conscious and programmatic, is to 
be seen from his letter to Herder, written in Wetzlar in the summer of 


' 1772. He there tells Herder, how the significance of the psycho-physical 
' metonymy has come to him in his study of the Greeks: “‘Seit ich die 
' Kraft der Worte ornOos und rpamcées fiihle, ist mir in mir selbst eine neue 
' Welt aufgegangen. Armer Mensch, an dem der Koy alles ist!’’** It is the 
' relation of the world of emotions and the mind to the human body and 
' its organs, which has dawned upon him, and the importance of this 
' relation for linguistic expression; and so it is no wonder that this letter 
' itself is so peculiarly rich in figures of the types which we have described 
' as characteristic for Werther: 
| Brust, Kraft, fiihle, in mir selbst, Kopf; Diese Worte sind mir wie Schwerter durch 
_ die Seele gangen (16.9); Wenn du kiihn im Wagen stehst, und vier neue Pferde 
- wild unordentlich sich an deinen Ziigeln biumen, du ihre Kraft lenkest, den 
_ austretenden herbei, den aufbiumenden hinabpeitschest und jagst und lenkst und 
 wendest, peitschest, hilist und wieder aufjagst, bis alle sechzehn Fiisse in einem 
_ Takt ans Ziel tragen, das ist Meisterschaft (16.24-); Wenn ich nun iberall 
| herumspaziert bin, iiberall nur dreingeguckt habe, nirgends zugegriffen. Drein 


greifen, packen ist das Wesen jeder Meisterschaft . . . und ich finde, dass jeder 
Kiinstler, so lange seine Hande nicht plastisch arbeiten, nichts ist (17.3); thue die 
Augen 2u und tappe . . . seht, was ist das fiir ein Musikus, der auf sein Instrument 
sieht? xepes aarror, nrop adxwov das ist alles (17.9); Herr, mache mir Raum in 


meiner engen Brust! 


We find this type of figure again and again in the most telling moments 


_ of his work: the lyric monologues of Gretchen are full of them; Charlotte 


von Stein administers the curing drops: “Tropftest Massigung dem heis- 


_ sen Blute,” as does Iphigenia to Orestes, and Tasso drowns in shipwreck 
_ as does Werther. Mignon sings: ‘‘Es schwindelt mir, es brennt mein Ein- 
| geweide,” and her inarticulate nature, like that of Ottilie, expresses itself 


primarily in pantomime. That he has more or less consciously made it 


a peculiarly prominent characteristic of Werther’s style is shown—if 


further proof be necessary—by a comparison of the novel with Goethe’s 
own letters. I have taken a count of an equal number of pages of his 
letters in the Werther period (July, 1772—July, 1774), and find that while 
metaphors from other sources are just about equal in number, the 
physiological metaphors in Werther (counting only those which are alive 


* Weimar ed., tv, 1, 15.20-. 
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or revitalized) outnumber those in Goethe by a ratio of 2:1, the psycho. 
physical metonymies by 3:1, and the metaphors taken from sickness, 
pain, and death by 4:1. 

If, then, Werther’s style is not Goethe’s own style, but is created by 

Goethe for the character, we can see, on the other hand, how it was in- 
fluenced in this point of the dominant metaphor, as in other respects, by 
Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise. St. Preux begins with the threat to do what 
Werther in the end carries out: commit suicide. His opening letter js 
filled with just the types of imagery, which we have found reeenting 
in Werther’s style: 
Je vois avec effroi quel tourment mon ceur se prépare. Je ne cherche point } 
flatter ce mal... . Tarissez, s’il se peut, la source du poison qui me nourrit et 
me tue. Je ne veux que guérir ou mourir .. . recowvrer ma raison . . . détournes de 
moi ces yeux si doux qui me donnent la mort . . . pour que mon ceeur puisse revenir 
a lui... ce baiser eit été mon dernier soupir, et je serois mort... . Je tremble 
toujours d’y rencontrer votre main, et je ne sais comment il arrive que je la ren- 
contre toujours. A peine se pose-t-elle sur la mienne, qu’un tressaillement me saisit, 
le jeu me donne /a fiévre, ou plutét le delire: je ne vois, je ne sens rien; 


and Julie, who actually becomes physically ill with love, replies in the 
same style: 

ce fatal secret trop mal déguisé—combien de fois j’ai juré qu’il ne sortiroil de 
mon coeur qu’avec la viel . . . je vois, sans pouvoir m’arréter, l’horrible précipice 
on je cours .... je sentis le poison, qui corrompt mes sens et ma raison. 


A count of Rousseau’s metaphors, taking again an equal number of 
pages to Werther (the first 175 in Vol. vim of the uvres completes ed. 
by P. R. Auguis, 1824), shows that his style continues to be rich in 
metaphors of our dominant type, though he is far outdone by Werther, 
and it must also be said that Rousseau has many more repetitions of 
the simpler and less colorful forms (ceur 150 times; sentir, sentiments, 
sensible 110): mortel, a favorite adjective, and the love-death hyperbole 
recur in great profusion. Werther’s wealth of metaphor in comparison is 
consequently even much greater than the figures indicate: 

Goethe’s Nouvelle 

letters Werther Heloise 
Sickness, pain, and death as metaphors 75 300 275 
All other physiological metaphors 100 200 100 
Psycho-physical metonymies 230 700 550 





All figures based on the human body 405 1200 925 
Miscellaneous metaphors 260 250 100 


Max Diez 
Bryn Mawr College 
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LXVII 
GOETHE UND DIE POLITIK 


I. DAS PROBLEM 


1. Die Interpretation der individualistischen Geschichtsauffassung.—In 
der Einleitung zu Goethes politischen Lehrjahren bemerkt Lorenz, auf die 
Frage, warum verhiltnismassig wenig von Goethes politischem Denken, 
Wesen und Handeln geschrieben worden sei, habe ihm einer der besten 
Goethekenner geantwortet: ‘“‘die geschulte Goethephilologie sei eben zu 


' gewissenhaft, um aus Epigrammen und leichten Gespriachen die poli- 


tische Grund- und Weltanschauung eines Mannes herzustellen und zu 
beleuchten.’”? Mit Recht konnte Lorenz darauf einwenden, dass die 


; geschulte Goethephilologie, wenn sie nur Goethes Epigramme und leichte 
| Gespriiche in Betracht ziehe und seine praktisch-politische Wirksamkeit 


einfach ausser Acht lasse, eine grundfalsche Auffassung vom Wesen der 
| Politik verrate. Das hinderte aber den Historiker Lorenz nicht daran, 
' Goethes praktisch-politische Wirksamkeit weit iiber das gebiihrende 
| Mass hervorzukehren und den Mythus eines “wahren Staatsmannes”’ 
' zu schaffen. Wie die Goetheforschung seiner Zeit geht Lorenz von der 


' individualistischen Geschichtsauffassung aus. Diese sieht in der politi- 


_ schen Erscheinung lediglich die Wirkung der historisch bedeutenden 
' Persénlichkeit und muss folglich die politische Wirksamkeit, wie z.B. 
_ die Ministertatigkeit Goethes, als das Resultat des persénlichen Willens- 
| ausflusses des “geborenen Staatsmannes”’ interpretieren. Wie erkliart 
| sie sich aber das klagliche Ergebnis dieser Tatigkeit, die Widerspriiche 
- in seinen Handlungen, seinen Betrachtungen und gelegentlichen Aeus- 
' serungen? 


ities Nein 


paetanis 
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Der objektive Goetheforscher umgeht das Problem, indem er sich mit 
der Feststellung begniigt, dass Goethe, da er niemals Verfechter einer 
bestimmten politischen Ideologie oder Anhinger einer organisierten 
Partei war, in kein politisches System hineinpasste, “weil er zu gross 
gewesen wire, um in ein System eingespannt zu werden.’” Seine politik- 
iiberdriissigen Aeusserungen gelten als Beweis dafiir, dass Goethe sich 
nur mit innerlichem Widerwillen der politischen Aktivitat widmete und 
dass er als Freund des Herzogs diesem das schwere Opfer der Beteiligung 


10. Lorenz, Goethes politische Lehrjahre (Berlin, 1893), S. 1.—Zum Zwecke der Raumer- 
sparnis sowie der Vermeidung stets wiederkehrender Einfiihrungsfloskeln sind Zitate nicht 
immer im strengen Wortlaut gegeben, wenn sie auch zur schirferen Unterscheidung vom 
Text in Anfiihrungszeichen, bzw. in kleinerem Druck erscheinen. Amerikanische Schriftset- 
zergewohnheiten sind dem Gebrauch von einfachen Beistrichen in solchen Fallen abhold. 
Der VE. hofft, den Sinn des Angefiihrten nirgends beeintrichtigt zu haben. 

* R. Campe, Der liberale Gedanke in Goethes Weltanschauung (Leipzig, 1931) S. 8. 
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an den Staatsgeschéften brachte. Auch wollte er wie Faust in der Schule 
der Erfahrung lernen, und dazu hatte er als Minister reichlich Gelegen. 
heit. Als Schiiler des Lebens und nicht der Politik lag er den Staats. 
geschaften ob. Wenn ihm als Minister nur Weniges gelingen wollte und 
wenn er tiber Misserfolge klagte, so ist es nach dieser Auffassung nur der 
verderblichen Politik zuzuschreiben, die alles rein menschliche Streben 
durchkreuzt. Politik und Liberalismus scheinen bei Historikern wie 
Kosegarten und Lorenz oder Goetheforschern wie Chamberlain und 
Roethe, die im Liberalismus die Ursache aller irdischen Ubel zu finden 
glaubten, fast identisch zu sein. Goethes Epigramme gaben Kosegarten' 
und Lorenz den Schliissel zu Goethes politischer Auffassung. Danach 
gehorte er ins antiliberale Lager. Hier fanden ihn u.a. auch Chamberlain 
und Roethe, denen Goethe iiberzeugter Royalist und loyaler Fiirsten- 
diener war, der schon deshalb iiber politischen Systemen stand, weil er 
nur seinem Fiirsten persénlich diente! War aber der Fiirst nicht al- 
leiniges und unumschranktes Haupt eines politischen Systems, in dem 
Goethe mitwirkte? 

Der Historiker Lorenz kennt in Goethes politischer Wirksamkeit nur 
eine kurze Periode: seine Amtstatigkeit in Weimar. Goethes politische 
Lehrjahre sind ihm die ersten zehn Jahre Goethes in Weimar. Lehrjahre 
eines aufstrebenden Politikers setzen doch Meisterjahre eines ausi- 
benden voraus. Goethe soll von Karl August gelernt haben, ihm nachher 
als Ratgeber und treuer Diener in diplomatischen Handeln und in ‘er 
Verwaltung wertvolle Dienste geleistet und, durch das beriihmte Gut- 
achten,® sogar den Anstoss zum Fiirstenbund gegeben haben. Endlich, 
als Goethe die Lehrjahre hinter sich hatte, finden wir ihn im “‘Vollgefiihl 
der monarchischen Ideen,”* wie Lorenz sich ausdriickt, die sogenannten 
Freiheitsbestrebungen der Revolution bekampfend. Wurde nun Gocthe 
zum Meister der Politik? Das hat Lorenz nicht zu behaupten gewagt, 
da er doch wusste, dass Goethe gerade am Ende der sogenannten Lehr- 
jahre, angeekelt durch Intrigen, gehemmt durch den Herzog selbst und 
besonders dem inneren Bediirfnis nach kiinstlerischer Betiatigung fol- 
gend, der praktischen Politik in Weimar einfach den Riicken kehrte. 
Goethe gehért in kein System, beteuert uns Lorenz—doch ist er treuer 
Fiirstendiener! Die Frage, warum Goethe so selten Politik in seinen 
Briefen und Bekenntnissen erwahnt, beantwortet Lorenz dahin, dass 
Politik fiir Goethe nicht Gegenstand von Empfindungen und Unter- 


* F. Kosegarten, Goethes politische Anschauung und Richtung (Berlin, 1863), S. 26. 

* Lorenz, aaO., S. 36-57. 

5 An Karl August, Ende Januar, 1779, Goethes Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe (Grossherzogin- 
Sophien-Ausgabe) rv, iv, 3. 

* Lorenz, aaO., S. 98. 
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haltungen gewesen wire, sondern einfach Geschiftssache’—Geschifts- 
sache, die man lieber vergisst, von der man gar nicht spricht! 

Wie parteiisch die Gemiiter, wenn auch vom selben Standpunkt aus- 

gehend, das Problem beurteilen, beweist die Entgegnung Diintzers auf 
Lorenzens Schrift. Diintzer polemisiert gegen Lorenz wie ein Demagoge, 
wenn er seine Arbeit “‘eine federleichte Geburt, ein keck hingeworfenes 
Wahnbild, eine solche Vergewaltigung der Wahrheit, eine unkritische 
Willkiir,” usw. usw.® nennt. Dass Lorenz Goethes Verhiltnis zu Karl 
August zu einer gewéhnlichen Dienststellung herabwiirdige, dass er 
Goethe zum politischen Lehrling Karl Augusts mache, findet Diintzer 
unerhért: 
Eine plumpe Vorstellung: Goethe als geduldiger Lehrling des acht Jahre jiingeren 
' unbindigen, fiirstlichen Launen sich hartnickig hingebenden Herzogs. . . . ° Auf 
die Entscheidung ob Krieg oder Friede, hatte Goethe, selbst der Herzog, keinen 
' Einfluss, ja ihm war das ganze politische Gebahren der Zeit ausserordentlich 
| widerwartig. Wohl hatte er die Urkunde, die sich auf den Fiirstenbund bezog, 
in Abwesenheit von Fritsch diplomatisch gepriift ...das war aber auch der 
' einzige Anteil, welchen Goethe an diesem Abschluss nahm, den er zu hindern 
; garnicht versuchte, da er wusste, dass der Herzog sich hierin garnicht raten 
_ lasse, sondern seinem eignen Drange folge.’® 


_  Goethes praktisch-politische Wirksamkeit zeigt wohl die schwichste 
_ Seite in seinem Verhiltnis zur Politik iiberhaupt. Hier handelt er rein 
_ mechanisch im Bewusstsein der Machtlosigkeit. Wenn Lorenz in Goethes 
Gutachten den Anstoss zum Fiirstenbund und damit in Goethe selbst 
den Vorkimpfer deutscher Einheit, den Vorgiinger Bismarcks sehen will 
und davor warnt, dass man bei gewissen Grundstimmungen nur nicht 
_ an irgendeine systematische Ausgestaltung politischer Ueberzeugungen 
_ denken diirfe," so verfallt er in den doppelten Irrtum: Ein gelegentliches 
_ Gutachten wird ihm zur Politik der Tat, dagegen was “durch den Mund 
' dramatischer Personen geoffenbart wird,” ist ihm nur ‘Grundstim- 
| mung.” Die Widerlegung dieser Auffassung findet sich bei Lorenz selbst, 
_ wenn er Goethe iiber die Produktivitat der Taten anfihrt: 
a Ob. Einer sich in der Wissenschaft genial erweist wie Oken und Humboldt, oder- 
s im Krieg und der Staatsverwaltung, wie Friedrich, Peter der Grosse und Na- 
poleon, oder ob Einer ein Lied macht wie Béranger, es ist alles gleich und kommt 
| bloss darauf an, ob der Gedanke, das Apercu, die Tat lebendig sei und fortzuleben 


_ vermége.™ 


Ein Lied, ein Staatsakt, eine gewonnene Schlacht, eine Entdeckung sind 


TaaO., S. 12. 

59H. Diintzer, Goethe, Karl August und Lorenz, (Dresden, 1895), S. 28. 
1 aa0.,S.9. 1 Lorenz, aaO., S. 116. 

” Zu Eckermann, 11. Marz 1828, Goethes Gespriche (Weimar. 1913), S. 649. 
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ihm Taten nur, wenn sie produktiv sind, “‘Gedanken, die nicht produktiy 
sind, sollen wir lieber bei uns behalten. Nur die, die der Welt zu gute 
kommen, sollen wir aussprechen.’’* In der praktischen Politik konntey 
Goethes Ideen der Welt nicht zu gute kommen, sie waren unproduktiy, 
Nur seinen Dichtungen konnte er eine ‘“systematische Uberzeugung” 
zu Grunde legen, allerdings nicht im Sinne Lorenzens. 

Wenn Lorenz die Behauptung aufstellt, “dass alle wirklichen Staats. 
minner politikiiberdriissige Aeusserungen stets gemacht haben und 
machen werden und folglich auch Goethe,’ so steht er dadurch im 
Widerspruch zu den Goetheforschern, die ebenfalls von der individuali- 
stischen Geschichtsauffassung ausgehen und in Goethes “‘politikiiber- 
driissigen Aeusserungen” gerade den Beweis fiir seine ginzliche Ab- 
geneigtheit oder mindestens seine Indifferenz politischen Erscheinungen 
gegeniiber zu finden glauben. In Wirklichkeit bekundete Goethe auch 
nach seinem Riicktritt von den Regierungsgeschiften in Weimar, also 
zu einer Zeit, da er sich offensichtlich von der Politik ginzlich abgekehrt 
hatte, ein lebhaftes Interesse fiir die politischen Vorginge der Zeit. 
“Hiatte ich,” schreibt er aus Italien, “beim Antritt meiner Interims- 
Administration mehr Kenntniss des Details, in denen damals einiger- 
massen verworrenen Zustinden mehr Entschlossenheit, bei einem all- 
gemeinen, 6ffentlichen und heimlichen Widersetzen mehr Festigkeit 
gehabt, so hitte ich Ihnen manchen Verlust und mir manche Sorge, 
Verdruss und wohl gar Schiefheit ersparen kénnen.’’® So beklagt er es, 
dass es ihm nicht gegénnt war, weil er als Dilettant begonnen hatte, 
sich seinem Herrn als wahrer Antonio zu erweisen. 

Sind Goethes politikiiberdriissige Aeusserungen ein Beweis fiir Cham- 
berlains Behauptung, dass in Goethes Wertauffassung der Politik 
“Politisch-sein den Gegensatz von Verniinftig-sein’® bedeutete, oder 
dass die Politik es war, “‘die ihm die Politik verleidete; denn er fand 
iiberall Phrasen, Thesen, Blindheit ...”?!7 Man kénnte ebenso gut 
behaupten, dass gewisse Aeusserungen, die Lebensiiberdruss verrieten, 
als Beweis angenommen werden miissen, dass das Leben es war, das ihm 
das Leben verleidete—was auch fiir manche Perioden stimmen mag. 
Politische Erscheinungen sind Lebenserscheinungen schlechtweg. Ob 
man nun selbst Politik treibt, oder sich gegen das politische Treiben 
anderer passiv verhalten muss, man lebt doch in einer bestimmten 
politischen Konstellation, die natiirlichen Entwicklungsgesetzen unter- 
liegt, die dem Lebensprozess die Richtung gibt, und der der Mensch 
unentrinnbar verbunden ist. Wenn er auf den politischen Prozess der 

1% aaO., (15. Oktober 1825), S. 155. 4 Lorenz, aaO., S, 110. 


1% An Karl August, 1788, W. A., Iv, viii, 359. 
16H. S. Chamberlain, Goethe (Miinchen, 1912), S. 736. 17 aaO., S. 25. 
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Vergesellschaftung abwehrend reagiert, so teilt er diese Abneigung mit 
allen sozialen Subjekten; wenn bei ihm der Konflikt intensiver sich 
auswirkt als bei anderen, so ist es seiner exponierten Stellung zuzu- 
schreiben. Aber “‘es wire ganz falsch, zu sagen, dass Goethe den Staat 
gemieden hatte; er hat in ihm gewirkt und rastlos tiber ihn gedacht; vom 
Gétz an bis zum Zweiten Teil des Faust.’”!* 

2. Die soziologische Denkweise. Was ist und wer treibt Politik? Die in- 

dividualistische Geschichtsauffassung sieht in der historischen Einzelper- 
sénlichkeit die Quelle aller politischen Handlungen. Die Ideenwelt des 
gewohnlichen Menschen, ob er nun Staatsmann, Biirger oder Bauer ist, 
wird von demselben Gedanken beherrscht: 
(Die Politik ist ihm noch immer) Gegenstand von sich end- und resultatlos 
bekampfenden Meinungen und Ansichten . . . das Nichstliegende, mit dem der 
Mensch aus dem tiaglichen Leben am vertrautesten ist, wird am spitesten wis- 
senschaftlich untersucht, schon aus dem Grunde, weil es dem Menschen nicht 
auffallt, und er es genau zu kennen glaubt. Die sozialen Vorgiinge des tiglichen 
Lebens besitzen fiir ihn nichts Auffalliges.” 


Der Soziologe weist auf die Erscheinungen der anorganischen und orga- 
nischen Natur hin, wo wir eine wissenschaftliche Diskussion von “‘eitlem 
Gerede” unterscheiden. In der Politik geht die individualistische Ge- 
schichtsauffassung darauf aus, “eitlem Gerede”’ eine wissenschaftliche 
Grundlage zu verschaffen: 

Es liegt fiir Menschen kein Grund vor, die sozialen Vorginge des taglichen 
Lebens aus anderen Quellen als aus dem willkiirlichen Treiben der Menschen 
herzuleiten. Diese sozialen Vorginge des taiglichen Lebens aber in ihrem chrono- 
logischen Verlauf bilden das Vélkerleben und die Geschichte, und es ist natiirlich, 
dass er seine Auffassung jener Vorgiinge auf das Vélkerleben iibertragt und mit 
diesen angewohnten und seinem Geist von Kindheit an eingeimpften Auffassun- 
gen sich zufrieden gibt. Darnach ist ein Gesetz ein Ausfluss des gesetzgeberischen 
Willens der Fiirsten oder anderer Machthaber, ein Krieg der Ausfluss des Taten- 
dranges eines Einzelnen. . . . 7° 


Beim gewéhnlichen Menschen bemerkt auch Goethe diese Selbstzu- 

friedenheit, die sich damit begniigt, aus dem Treiben des tiglichen 
Lebens die Kausalitat alles Geschehens herzuleiten :*' 
Der Mensch findet sich mitten unter Wirkungen, und kann sich nicht enthalten, 
nach den Ursachen zu fragen; als ein bequemes Wesen greift er nach der nichsten 
als der besten und beruhigt sich dabei; besonders ist dies die Art des allgemeinen 
Menschenverstandes. 


18 E. Marcks, “Goethe und Bismarck,’’ Deutsche Rundschau (1918) 11, 665. 

1” L. Gumplowicz, Politik (Leipzig, 1894), S. 105. 

© aa0., S. 107. 

"| Spriiche in Prosa, Deutsche National-Literatur (Kiirschner Ausgabe ) cxvu, ii, 371. 
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“Als Kind seiner Zeit,”™ betrachtete Goethe die soziale Handlung 
iiberhaupt teils im Sinne der individualistischen Geschichtsauffassung, 
teils aber, unter dem Eindruck der Strémungen, die die franzisische 
Revolution ausléste, im Sinne der soziologischen Auffassung, im 
Kausalzusammenhang sozialer und aussersozialer Grundfaktoren. Der 


* junge Goethe sah im einzelnen Michtigen (Prometheus, Mahomet, 


Ciasar) die Quelle alles Handelns, der reife nennt sich zwar ‘“‘Royaliste,” 
denn als Kiinstler “fand” er ““Ruhms Gewinn, freie Segel, freie Wimpel” 
doch musste er “alles selber tun, konnte niemand fragen.’ Die “‘seinem 
Geiste von Kindheit an eingeimpfte Auffassung”’ verleitete ihn zur 
gefahrlichen Analogie: “Der alte Fritz wusst auch zu tun, durft ihm 
niemand was sagen.’ Damit fiihrt er die politischen Vorginge auf das 
“willkiirliche Treiben’” des Machthabers zuriick. Der reife Goethe 
gewann aber schon aus den in die Revolution ausmiindenden Zeit. 
strémungen die Erkenntnis, dass die sozialen (politischen) Handlungen 
auf den beiden Grundfaktoren “Naturnotwendigkeit” und ‘Gesell. 
schaft” beruhen. Im Alter spricht Goethe vom “kollektiven Wesen” 
ganz im Sinne der soziologischen Auffassung: 


. .. wie Weniges haben und sind wir, das wir im reinsten Sinne unser nennen! 
Wir miissen alle empfangen und lernen, sowohl von denen, die vor uns waren, 
als von denen, die mit uns sind. Selbst das grésste Genie wiirde nicht weit kom- 
men, wenn es alles seinem Inneren verdanken wollte.* 


So sieht die soziologische Denkweise* das soziale Wesen im unentrinn- 
baren Kausalzusammenhang mit der Gesellschaft, sowohl im Handeln 
als auch in der Produktivitét (Wirkung), indem es die ihm genehmen 
Elemente der Zeitstrémungen aufnimmt und dementsprechend handelt, 
wenn es sich auch bewusst zustimmend oder ablehnend diesen (Zeit- 
strémungeng) egeniiber verhilt. Politisches Handeln dussert sich in 
den Handlungen (die Handlung ist das soziale Ergebnis des Handelns) 
von Interessengruppen; diese treiben Politik,denn ihre Handlungen sind 
wahrnehmbare soziale Wirklichkeiten (politische Taten). Die Reaktion 
des Einzelnen ist von den beiden Ideenwelten bestimmt, es geniigt also 


keineswegs, dass man die politische Einstellung einer Persénlichkeit auf | © 


den unmittelbaren Einfluss einer andern (wie z.B. Goethes politische 
Einstellung auf Justus Méser oder Loen) zuriickfihrt. 
Das Individuum treibt keine Politik, nur als mitwirkendes Glied von 


22 Campe, aaO., S. 5. 23,4 Zahme Xenien, W. A.., I, iii, 343. 

% Zu Eckermann, 17. Februar 1832, aaO., S. 739. 

%« eine Denkweise, die alle menschlichen Tatigkeiten und Erzeugnisse in Bezie- 
hung setzt zu der menschlichen Gesellschaft, der ihre Trager angehéren und sie unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt ihrer Abhingigkeit von dieser auffasst.” Vierkandt, Gesellschaftslehre (Stutt- 
gart, 1928), S. 14. 
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Interessengruppen kann es auch ‘mitreden.’ Es gibt keine Privatpolitik, 
denn das Individuum mit seinen Gesinnungen und seinem Gemiit 
wurzelt (‘beharrt’) in der statischen Welt der Gemeinschaft. Es wird 
zum Objekt des dynamischen Prozesses der Vergesellschaftung. Aus der 
ihm passenden, weil individuellen, scheinbar immer gleich bleibenden 


' Gemeinschaftswelt (Gewohnheitswelt) wird es riicksichtlos in die kollek- 
' tive, veranderliche Welt der Gesellschaft gedraingt. Widerstrebend 
' bekennt es sich zum kollektiven Wesen, misstrauisch steht es dem 
' kollektiven (d.i. gesellschaftlichen) Handeln gegeniiber, weil dieses als 


LOO Pe ee 





_ politische Handlung es als Individuum, wenn es nicht gerade Herrscher 


oder Parteifiihrer ist, einfach ausser Acht lasst. Viel kann der Mensch 
von der Politik nicht erwarten. Aeusserlich erscheint sie ihm als Mittel 
zum Zweck; sieht doch der gewéhnliche Mensch in der Politik nur das 
Mittel zur Erlangung persénlicher Vorteile. Im Gegenteil: ‘‘Fiir die Poli- 
tik ist der Mensch ein Mittel, giinstigenfalls ein Mittel zu seinem eigenen 
Heil’? Machthaber treiben wohl Politik, aber die politische Handlung 
entspricht kaum dem Zweck ihres Handelns, denn was als Resultat des 
individuellen (Fiihrer, Machthaber) oder des gemeinschaftlichen (Partei, 
Interessengruppe) Handelns angesehen wird, ist soziale Handlung und 
unterliegt als solche den Umweltsbedingungen (sozialen und natiirlichen 
Faktoren). Politische Handlungen bleiben Einzelgesetze. Allgemein- 
giiltige Gesetze fiir politisches Handeln auf Grund berechenbarer Auf- 


> einanderfolgesind unméglich. So steht die Politik ausserhalb des Willens- 


bezirkes der Menschen, Machthaber oder Biirger. Die Handlungsweise 


> des verantwortlich handelnden Staatsmannes weicht von dessen Ideen- 


welt ab, wie die politische Handlungsweise einer Gruppe mehr oder 
weniger vom Gemeinschaftsausdruck derselben abweicht. 

Steht die Politik ausserhalb des Willensbezirkes der Menschen, ist sie 
nicht die Summe von Willkiirhandlungen der Machthaber, sondern viel- 
mehr der Ausdruck des naturbedingten gesellschaftlichen Zusammen- 
lebens der Menschen, so liegt alles, was gut oder verwerflich in der 
Politik ist, im Zusammenwirken sozialer und asozialer Kriafte und der 
daraus resultierenden Produktivitét begriindet. Produktivitaét in der 
Politik bedeutet aber direkte Teilnahme an den Geschicken der sozialen 
Umwelt. Wird eine Persénlichkeit von ausserordentlichem Titigkeits- 
drange in der Aktivitat beschrinkt, oder (wie es im 18. Jahrhundert 
iiberhaupt der Fall war) zu Passivitat gezwungen, so reagiert sie unbe- 
wusst auf den Antagonismus der sozialen Umwelt mit verstirkter 
Betonung des vermeintlich persénlichen, iibersozialen Willens. Die 
soziale Umwelt ist aber starker als der Einzelne; wird er sich dessen 
bewusst, so stellt er sich “politikiiberdriissig,” was aber nur seine 


 E. Spranger, Lebensformen (Hallea. S., 1927), S. 179. 
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Resignation** bedeutet, wie iiberhaupt das Bestreben nach Ausséhnung 
und Anteilnahme aus der Begiinstigung durch die soziale Umwelt re. 
sultiert. Der augenblicklichen Reaktion auf das soziale Geschehen steht 
die durch Erfahrung und Ueberlegung gefestigte Ideenwelt gegeniiber, 
Beide dussern sich im “Privilegien-Gefiihl’’ des Einzelnen, im Anta- 
gonismus gegen den Vergesellschaftungsprozess, der ihn aus der ihm 
genehmen Gemeinschaftswelt herausreisst und in die Welt der Gesell. 
schaft hineindrangt. Mittel dieses Prozesses ist das gewordene politische 
System, dem die beiden Faktoren “Naturnotwendigkeit” und ‘“Gesell- 
schaft’’*® zu Grunde liegen. Politische Systeme halten sich fiir geschlos- 
sene Kausalitaiten, doch schliesst der Begriff ““Naturnotwendigkcit” 
rein politische Kausalgesetze aus. Wie konnte Goethe ideologisch in cin 
bestimmtes System hineinpassen? Gehérte er in kein System, wenn er 
nur den Interessen seines Herzogs diente? Gilt es als Beweis fiir scine 
Unparteilichkeit, wenn er oft seine Loyalitét zum Herzog betonte? Ist 
aber der Umstand allein, dass Goethe fiir oder wider den Herzog und 
gewisse Gruppen am Hof Partei nahm, nicht Grund genug fiir die 
Annahme, dass er in der Praxis Anhinger des im Hofe von Sachsen- 
Weimar verkérperten Systems sein musste? Man darf sich Goethe in 
seinem Verhiiltnis zur Politik nicht ausserhalb der Sphire denken, in die 
er hineingeboren, in der er aufwuchs und wirkte. Mit den andern 
sozialen Gliedern, “sowohl den willigen als unwilligen,’® teilter das 
Verdienst und die Schuld des Systems, mit dem er sich geistig nicht 
einmal zuassoziieren brauchte,um fiir diegutenund bésen Erscheinungen 
desselben mitverantwortlich zu sein. Das System, dem er aus Loyalitit 
zu seinem Freunde, aber auch aus der Ueberzeugung diente, dass es als 
historisch gewordenes das einzig praktische ist, wird er ideologisch 
gewiss missbilligt haben, denn im Grunde hielt es sich auch fiir eine 
geschlossene Kausalitaét, und hing zih an den erstarrten Formen des 
ancien régime, so dass lebenswichtige Reformen oft fehlschlagen mussten. 
Darum konnte Goethe héchstens nur murren; in seiner exponierten 
Stellung, durfte er sich die Niederschrift seiner Reflexionen iiber die 


%8 Auf Goethes Ausspruch “Meine Idee vom Vortrefflichen war auf jeder meiner Lebens- 
und Entwicklungsstufen nie viel grésser, als was ich auf jeder Stufe zu machen im Stande 
wer...” bezugnehmend, schreibt Simmel: “ . . . dafiir muss sie (die Idee) das Leben auch 
durch seine Tiefstinde begleiten, . . . gewiss widerspricht dies der iiblichen Vorstellung 
von dem idealistischen Dichter, der einem absolut Hohen und ewig Unerreichbaren nach- 
hangen muss.” G. Simmel, Goethe (Leipzig, 1913) 3. Dies gilt fiir sein dichterisches Schaf- 
fen, es gilt aber auch fiir seine Stellung zur Politik. Wird die Leistungsfahigkeit in der 
Politik gehemmt, so verraten gewisse Aeusserungen den erzwungenen “Tiefstand” in cer 
politischen Produktivitit. 

29.98 G—Jb. 1902, S. 16. Das “Privilegien-Geftih!” ist die natiirliche Repulsionskraft im 
Menschen. % Dichtung und Wahrheit, W. A., 1, xxvi, 7 f. 
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negativen Erscheinungen des Systems nur in den seltensten Fallen 
gestatten. 

Warum Goethe, gerade in seiner Weimarer Amtszeit, sich selten iiber 

die Politik aussprach, verrat er uns selbst: “Gespriich mit X iiber Ord- 
nung, Politik und Gesetze. Verschiedene Vorstellung. Meine darf sich 
nicht mit Worten ausdriicken, sie wire leicht missverstanden und dann 
gefahrlich.”’** Vorsicht war das erste politische Gebot am Hofe des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Goethe hatte sich wohl zu mehrfachen Aeusserungen 
hinreissen lassen, wie z.B. zu der Bemerkung iiber das ginzliche Fehlen 
sozialpolitischer Massnahmen zur Hebung der Not der Bauern (der 
Erzeugerklasse),* die sich wie die “Blattlausen” zuerst vollsaugen, um 
dann wieder von den “Ameisen” (der Geniesserklasse) ausgesaugt zu 
werden. Man wird es ihm gewiss iibel genommen haben, wenn er soche 
und ahnliche Beobachtungen verlauten liess. Er machte die Entdeckung 
“eines politischen Fehlers” an sich, eines Fehlers, der im Sinne seines 
Jahrhunderts wohl darin bestand, dass er (Tasso) die Klugheitsregeln des 
politischen Handelns nicht beobachtete und triebhaft, oft gegen den 
offenbar eigenen Vorteil (Egmont), auf die Auswirkungen der Politik 
reagierte: 
Der Wirbel der irdischen Dinge, auch allerlei anstossende persinliche Gefiihle 
griffen mich an. Es ziemt sich nicht, diese inneren Bewegungen aufzuschreiben. 
Bemerkung eines politischen Fehlers, den ich an mir habe, der auch schwer zu 
tilgen ist.™ 


Das Bewusstsein des politischen Fehlers zwang ihn zum Stillschweigen, 
weil man Gefahr lief, “leicht missverstanden zu werden.” Ja, er unterliess 
es darum, die durch die Wirkung der sozialen Umwelt ausgeliste ‘‘innere 
Bewegung aufzuschreiben,” und “nur im Innersten meiner Pline und 
Vorsitze und Unternehmungen bleib ich mir geheimnisvoll selbst 
getreu.”*5 Dabei klagte er: “Ich bin recht zu einem Privatmenschen 
erschaffen und begreife nicht, wie mich das Schicksal in eine Staats- 
verwaltung und eine fiirstliche Familie hat einflicken mégen.”® Keines- 
wegs war Goethe zum Privatmenschen geschaffen, doch suchte er sich 
hier iiber das Gefiihl seiner Zwitterstellung am Hof hinwegzutauschen. 
Seine soziale Stellung als Biirgerlicher am Hofe war, trotz Adelung und 
intimster Freundschaft mit dem regierenden Fiirsten, die einer Zwitter- 
existenz, wie sie Grabowski in seinem Hinweis auf das Eugeniensymbol 
des vergeblichen Zueinanderstrebens von Biirgertum und Hof treffend 


* Tagebuch, 14, Dezember 1778, W. A., m1, i, 73. 

® An Knebel, April 1782, W. A., Iv, v, 311 f. 

* Tagebuch, 6. September 1779, W. A., m1, i. 97 £. 

*® An Knebel, 21. November 1782, W.A., Iv, vi, 96 f. 
* An Fr. v. Stein, 17, September 1782, W.A. tv, vi, 58. 
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bezeichnete.*7 Wenn er auch einerseits (Tasso) sich bewusst war, dass 
sein Wirkungskreis (als Kiinstler) der Hof war, so konnte er doch ander- 
seits das bedriickende Gefiih] nicht los werden, dass es im sozialen 
Wirken weniger auf Leistungsfahigkeit und Erfolg ankommt, als auf 
die Interessengemeinschaft einer durch Geburt und Ueberlieferung 
zusammenhiangenden Klasse. Gesellschaftlich war er ein Parvenii: “einen 
Parvenii wie mich,” sagte er im Alter zu Kanzler Miiller, “konnte bloss 
die entschiedenste Uneigenniitzigkeit aufrecht halten; ich hatte von 
vielen Seiten Anmahnungen zum Gegenteil.’** Im Bewusstsein des 
Status eines Parveniis, und um sein gesteigertes Selbstgefiih] zu ver- 
decken, legte sich Goethe eine Zuriickhaltung auf, die aber gar nicht 
seiner inneren Uberzeugung entsprach. “Der politische Frost, statt der 
allbelebenden Wirme, die sonst von ihm ausging,’’*® den Wieland schon 
im Jahre 1777 an ihm bemerkte, war die Hiille, hinter der ein nach 
politischer Produktivitét ringendes, vom Ehrgeize beseeltes Tempera- 
ment das impulsive Verlangen nach Ausdrucksméglichkeit zu stillen 
suchte. 

3. Der Dichter als Subjekt der “‘Zeitverhilinisse—Goethe ist sich seiner 
Stellung in der Gesellschaft vollauf bewusst, wenn er in der Einleitung 
zu seiner Lebensbeschreibung sich als Subjekt der ‘‘Zeitverhiltnisse” 
hinstellt 


Gestalten von hundert bedeutenden Menschen, welche niher oder entfernter 
auf mich eingewirkt, traten hervor; ja, die ungeheuren Bewegungen des all- 
gemeinen politischen Weltlaufs, die auf mich, wie auf die ganze Masse der 
Gleichzeitigen, den griéssten Einfluss gehabt, mussten vorziiglich beachtet wer- 
den. Denn dieses scheint die Hauptaufgabe der Biographie zu sein, den Menschen 
ia seinen Zeitverhaltnissen darzustellen und zu zeigen, inwiefern ihm das Ganze 
widerstrebt, inwiefern es ihn begiinstigt, wie er sich eine Welt- und Men- 
schenansicht daraus gebildet, und wie er sie, wenn er Kiinstler, Dichter, Schrift- 
steller ist, wieder nach aussen abgespiegelt. [Versucht es der Kiinstler, diese 
Krifte] nach aussen abzuspiegeln, (so) wird aber ein kaum Erreichbares ge- 
fordert, dass nimlich das Individuum sich und sein Jahrhundert kenne, sich, 
inwiefern es unter allen Umstianden dasselbe geblieben, das Jahrhundert, als 
welches sowohl den Willigen als Unwilligen mit sich fortreisst, bestimmt und 
bildet, dergestalt, dass man wohl sagen kann, ein jeder, nur zehn Jahre, friiher 
oder spiter geboren, diirfte, was seine eigene Bildung und die Wirkung nach 
aussen betrifft, ein ganz anderer geworden sein. 


Damit spricht Goethe den Grundsatz aus, den die soziologische Denk- 


37 P. Grabowski, ‘“Goethes Natiirliche Tochter als politisches Bekenntnis,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Politik (1932), S. 94. 
§_** Zu Miiller, 31. Marz 1823, W. Biedermann, Goethes Gesprache (Leipzig, 1909) 1, 97. 
. % P. Wiegler, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur 1, 493. 
4 Finleitung zu D.u.W., W.A. 1, xxvi, 7 f. 
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weise sich zu eigen machte, dass alle menschlichen Titigkeiten und 
Erzeugnisse in Beziehung zu der menschlichen Gesellschaft gebracht 
werden miissen, da doch die Trager derselben (die sozialen Subjekte), 
(sowohl die willigen als unwilligen) in ihrer Abhingigkeit von der Gesell- 
schaft, von den sozialen Strémungen der Zeit “fortgerissen, bestimmt 
und gebildet” werden, so dass man, entgegengesetzt der individua- 
listischen Geschichtsauffassung, mit dem reifen Goethe die Schluss- 
folgerung ziehen muss, dass die “‘Zeitverhiltnisse’”’ die soziale (somit 
auch die politische) Einstellung des Dichters bestimmen: 

1. Dem Vergesellschaftungsprozess unterworfen, reagiert der Mensch 
durch die Repulsivkraft der Abwehr gegen die ihn in die Gesellschaft 
zwingenden Krifte. Er will seine Individualitat nicht aufgeben, ein 
Streben, das bei einer Persénlichkeit wie Goethe besonders intensiviert 
wird, doch kann er gegen den Gesellschaftswillen nicht aufkommen. Der 
Konflikt bleibt aber unvermeidlich, wenn auch in der Regel die soziale 
Unterordnung im Interesse des Einzelnen und der Gesellschaft das Re- 
sultat eines solchen Konfliktes ist. 

2. Die obere Biirgerschicht, der Goethe angehGrte, stand zwischen 
den mittleren und den Patriziergeschlechtern. Die Tendenz bestand, 
sich diesen zuzuzahlen und den Abstand von jenen zu betonen. Dieses 
Streben nach oben dusserte sich in einem verschirften Klassenbewusst- 
sein, das Goethe nie abstreifen konnte. 

3. In der praktischen Politik muss man auf eine Situation reagieren, 
von den vorhandenen Mitteln Gebrauch machen, und wenn man nicht 
selbst Machthaber ist, mechanisch dessen Massnahmen durchfiihren, 
ohne auf die den Erscheinungen zu Grunde liegenden Prinzipien ein- 
zugehen. Der Realpolitiker verwirft Ideologien jedweder Art; er kennt 
nur die Macht als einzige Triebkraft zur Tat. 

4. Im notwendigen Gegensatz zum Realpolitiker sucht der “Forscher” 
den Kausalzusammenhang der Erscheinungen zu ergriinden und, darauf 
gestiitzt, Gesetze zu formulieren. Die sozialen Erscheinungen misst er 
an den Naturgesetzen, und findet er eine Abweichung, so gerat er in 
Konflikt mit dem Realpolitiker, der die gegebene Erscheinung als 
Ausgangspunkt annimmt. 

5. Der Kiinstler sucht den Komplex der Eindriicke sozialer Erschei- 
nungen “nach aussen abzuspiegeln,”’ sein Werk stellt somit den Gesamt- 
komplex der Reaktionen des sozialen Subjekts, Patriziers, Realpolitikers 
und Forschers dar. 

Die soziologische Methode, auf das Problem Goethe und die Politik 
angewandt, muss die folgenden Faktoren beriicksichtigen: (1) die 
Tendenzen, die der zeitlichen und raumlichen Umwelt des Dichters zu 
Grunde liegen (Grundstrémungen), mittelbar auf ihn wirken und die 
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politische Richtung geben. Die Grundstrémungen bilden das konser- 
vativ-gefestigte Element in der Stellung des Dichters; (2) die Tendenzen 
die in der zeitlichen und riumlichen Umwelt des Dichters (Zeitstri- 
mungen) unmittelbar, also modifizierend auf ihn wirken und seine 
politische Richtung bestimmen. Die Zeitstrémungen bilden das fort- 
schrittlich-wechselnde Element; (3) die Variabilitat in der Reaktion 
des Dichters dem Vergesellschaftungsprozess gegeniiber, und seine In- 
terpretation des gesellschaftlichen Schichtungs- und Vereinfachungs- 
prozesses (soziale Rangordnung und Wirkungskreis) als eine durch die 
natiirliche Entwicklung oder die zwangsweise Gestaltung bewirkte 
Erscheinung; (4) die Auffassung (a) der Naturkausalitat als primiren 
Bewegungsgrunds aller sozialen Erscheinungen, und (b) des Komplexes 
von Machttrieb des politisch Handelnden, von Ideologien, Gesinnungen 
und Gefiihlsmomenten als sekundiren Bewegungsgrunds fiir die Politik 
im besondern. 

Wenn hier das Problem Goethe und die Politik nur bis zum Abschluss 
der franzésischen Revolution behandelt wird, so geschieht es, weil eine 
so ausserordentliche politische Erscheinung—gerade in der Zeit des 
reifsten Mannesalters des Dichters—diesen zur definitiven Stellung- 
nahme zwingt, worin der Dichter, als soziales Subjekt, der rein persin- 
licht-riebhaften Reaktion des Augenblicks (Abneigung oder Zustim- 
mung) den aus dem Zusammenwirken sozialer und persénlicher Faktoren 
integrierenden Ideenkomplex des vorangegangenen Vierteljahrhunderts 
zu Grunde legt. 

Eine “systematische Ausgestaltung” seiner politischen Auffassung 
oder “reine Objektivitit” in der Beurteilung des politischen Geschehens 
darf man bei Goethe nicht erwarten. Er ist ebensowenig frei von den 
Vorurteilen seiner engern Umwelt als bereit, die politischen Erschei- 
nungen allein als Naturforscher objektiv zu priifen. Durch die zur Revolu- 
tion fiihrenden Strémungen der Zeit fiihlte er sich als soziales Subjekt 
und als Patrizier bedroht. Der Realpolitiker musste die Angriffe auf 
das System, dem er diente, abwehren, wenn er auch daran vieles aus- 
zusetzen hatte. In seiner politischen Gesinnung war er bis zum Ausbruch 
der Revolution wie seine wirklichen politischen Lehrmeister (Necker 
und Filangieri) “liberal,” indem er sozial-politische Reformen vorschlug, 
ohne aber das bestehende System anzutasten. Nun schlug sein Libera- 
lismus ins Gegenteil um: “In seinen politischen Gesinnungen schien er 
sich jetzt gebessert zu haben und entwickelte sehr konservative Grund- 
sitze.’” So sehr war die Reaktion des sozialen Subjekts den Erschei- 
nungen gegeniiber gesteigert, die er als Massenmanifestation einer 
démonischen Kraft ansah, dass der Kiinstler das Problem nicht meistern, 

“ Bericht von Marquis v.B. 1792, Biedermann aaO.., 1, 193 f. 
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d.i. dass er sie “nach aussen nicht abspiegeln” konnte. Noch im Alter 
spricht er von den vergeblichen, aber “‘grenzenlosen Bemiihungen, das 
schrecklichste aller Ereignisse in seinen Ursachen und Folgen dichterisch 
zu bewiltigen,”’ wobei “sein poetisches Vermégen . . . fast unniitzerweise 
aufgezehrt wurde.’ Nur Tendenzstiicke (Die Aufgeregten, Der Biirger- 
general, Das Madchen von Oberkirch) konnten ihm gelingen, weil er auf 
die Tagespolitik, wie seine Zeit- und Gesinnungsgenossen leidenschaftlich 
reagierte, fiir oder wider die Neuerungen oder Widerstinde Partei 
nehmen musste; er tat es nicht als “idealistischer Dichter, der einem 
absolut Hohen und ewig Unerreichbaren nachhingen muss,” sondern 
als “Kind seiner Zeit” —“seine Erkenntnis bleibt zeitgebunden.’”“ 


II. GRUNDSTROMUNGEN 


1. Die Staatsraison—Der Verweltlichung der Zeit entsprechend ver- 
sucht man seit der Reformation politisches Handeln nicht mehr, wie 
im Mittelalter, durch religiés-dogmatische Vorstellungen, sondern aus 
den Bediirfnissen der menschlichen Gesellschaft zu erkliren und zu 
rechtfertigen. Die universalistischen Normen des mittelalterlichen, 
christlichen Naturrechts werden sakularisiert und rationalisiert, d.h. 
politisches Handeln wird aus der Notwendigkeit des Zusammenlebens 
erklart.! Von der Auffassung der Invariabilitaét der menschlichen Leiden- 
schaften und Tugenden, der Wiinsche und Neigungen, und der Varia- 
bilitait der Menschen und Institutionen ausgehend, glaubte Macchia- 
velli zu erkennen, dass diese (Variabilitat) durch dussere, kontrol- 
lierbare Einfliisse verursacht wird. Nur die Vernunft vermag sie zu 
erfassen und, in Harmonie mit dem Naturgebot, rein empirisch der 
Staatsraison einzuordnen. Durch Rationalisierung des existierenden 
Regimes mittels mechanischer Massregeln des ausiibenden Politikers 
wird dieses dauerhaft und absolut. Diese Idee wird noch verstarkt durch 
das Ersetzen des Jenseitsglaubens der christlichen Ethik, die in der 
Relativitat aller diesseitigen Ordnung den Beweis der Unvollkommen- 
heit dieser Welt sieht, durch den Diesseitsglauben, der durch Vernunft 
Vervollkommung diesseits erstrebt, d.i. eine absolute Ordnung, dauer- 
haft und sicher. Die Religion wird zum instrumentum regni, das Staats- 
wohl wird mit dem Allgemeinwohl identifiziert. Berechtigt, weil staats- 
erhaltend, sind nur die streng utilitarischen Ideen, die in politische 
Handlungen mit dem Ziel, Dauerhaftigkeit und Gestalt dem Staate zu 
verleihen, eine statische Ordnung zu schaffen, ausmiinden. Alles andere 
ist schadliche Illusion. Damit haben wir die Staatsraison, wie sie in der 
Zweckmassigkeit des Handelns formuliert ist und, der realpolitischen 


© Allgemeine Naturlehre W.A. 1, xi, 61 f. ® Vgl. Anm. 28. “ Vgl. Anm. 22. 
1 F. Meineke, Die Idee der Staatsraison (Miinchen, 1925), S. 34 f. 
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Notwendigkeit entsprechend, ohne Riicksicht auf sittliche Normen, die 
nur den Einzelnen angehen, angewandt werden muss. Darnach ist das 
Wesen des Staates “‘das Naturhafte in der Indifferenz gegen Gut und 
Bése, darum bedarf er (der Staat) auch, naturhafterer Mittel als jedes 
andere Institut und steht ausserhalb des Wirkungskreises der Ein- 
zelnen.’” Die Tendenz vom christlichen Universalismus zum macchiavel- 
listischen Atomismus bringt das Isoliertsein des Ichs mit sich. 

Die Idee der Staatsraison diente in den deutschen Landeshoheiten 
des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts zum Instrument, die existierende Ordnung 
absolut (dauerhaft) zu machen. Persénliche Motive der Herrschenden 
waren in den meisten Fallen massgebend. Wenn aber gewissenhaite 
Herrscher die Staatsraison pro bono publico angewandt wissen wollten, 
so geschah es durch Rationalisierung der politischen Funktionen. Vol 
im historisch-genetischen Sinne war ihnen unbekannt. Volk bedeutete 
nur den rationalistischen Begriff der “Population,” der Einwohner.' 
Ein Fiirstentum hat so und so viele Einwohner, so und so viele isolierte 
Individuen im Sinne der macchiavellistischen Auffassung. 

Der Staatsraison galt die Frage der religidsen Unterordnung als 
Machtfrage. So fasste sie auch der unter dem Einflus der Grund- 
strémungen stehende junge Goethe auf, wie er es in seiner Lizentiaten- 
arbeit (cuius regio, eius religio) dartut, und in seinem Mahomet, wo der 
Begriinder einer Religion zugleich politischer Fiihrer ist, auszufiihren 
gedachte. Die herrschende Auffassung, dass “die christliche Tugend mit 
echter Staatsklugheit unvereinbar” sei, hilt Karl Moser fiir “eine 
Mode,’ doch ist diese Auffassung in Wirklichkeit das Resultat jener 
durch die Staatsraison verursachten kiinstlichen Scheidung der Moral 
in eine christliche, zur Bestimmung der sittlichen Norm des Einzelnen, 
und eine rein politische als Ausgangspunkt fiir alle politischen Hand- 
lungen, die ausserhalb sittlicher Normen stehen. Der Staatsraison diente 
diese Scheidung zur Stairkung der politischen Macht der Herrschenden. 

In seiner Sittenlehre der heiligen Schrift sucht Mosheim zu beweisen, 
dass die politische Moral bei allen Handlungen mit der christlichen 
identisch sein miisste, wenn sie als menschliche gelten sollte. Der junge 
Goethe halt dagegen “‘die Vermischung der politischen Moral mit der 
christlichen fiir unzuliassig,”—ja, er stellt die von der Staatsraison 
diktierte Behauptung auf, “die menschliche Moral, wovon die poli- 
tische ein Zweig ist, muss notwendigerweise der christlichen wider- 
sprechen.”’5 

? F. Meineke, Die Idee der Staatsraison (Miinchen, 1925), S. 34 f. 
3 Meineke, aaO., S. 174. 
4 F. C. Moser, Patriotische Archive (Frankfurt a/M., 1784) tv, 356. 


5 M. Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil an dem Jahrgang /772 der Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anseigen (Stuttgart, 1915), S. 211. 
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2. Die politische Passivitét als Resultat der Staatsraison—Die in 

Deutschland damals zur vollen Geltung gekommene Staatsraison be- 
wirkte die volle Atomisierung des Gesellschaftslebens, d.i. die Isolierung 
des Individuums. Die kiinstliche Gegensitzlichkeit, die dadurch ge- 
schaffen wurde, sollte zur Entpolitisierung des Menschen, d.i. zur 
vélligen Scheidung seiner Interessen von denen der ihm iiberstellten 
politischen Funktionen des Staates, beitragen. Der Begriff Politik wird 
der Auffassung der Zeit gemiiss umgedeutet. Politik bezeichnet nun- 
mehr die rational-individualisierende Haltung (‘‘die sozial gewissenlose 
Haltung”’) des entpolitisierten Menschen: 
Man begegnet sich nicht naiv, sondern mit Politik, die gelernt und zur héchsten 
Ausbildung gebracht sein will. Wer diese Kultur beherrscht, ist der ‘politische 
Mensch.’ Selbst Liebe—Mittel der Politik—ist verstandesmissig orientiert, 
Galanterie ohne Gefiihle.” 


Die Staatsraison hat ihr Objekt erreicht, damit aber auch ihre dusserste 
Konsequenz in der Atomisierung der Gesellschaft und der dadurch 
verursachten Entpolitisierung der Menschen. So lebt noch der Mensch 
im Glauben, seine Isolierung und politische Passivitit sei “passende 
Politik,” bedeute Freiheit und Unabhingigkeit. Jedoch “nicht die eigene 
Individualitaét ist das Mass der Dinge, sondern die Aussenwelt, in die 
man das Ziel des Handelns legt.’’® Das soziale Motiv seines Handelns 
ist Furcht—Furcht vor der Konvention, vor den Mitmenschen, vor 
dem Staate, der in seiner mechanisch-funktionierenden Wirksamkeit, 
ausserhalb des Wirkungskreises des Einzelnen stehend, ihm als un- 
antastbar gilt. 

Steht er isoliert da, so “‘verfallt er der einseitigen Verstandeskultur, 
die die Aeusserungen des Gefiihlslebens als minderwertig ansieht, kaum 
Riicksicht auf die Umgebung nimmt und riicksichtslos eigenniitzige 
Zweck verfolgt.”® Gehért der sich politisch frei diinkende Mensch dem 
Adel (Typus: Weislingen) an, so “kennt er an sozial gehobener Stelle 
nur die mechanische Gewalt des Staates fiir Eigennutz”’; als Biirger ist 
der “politische Mensch eigenniitzig, gemein, falsch, ohne biirgerlichen 
Gemeinsinn’’’® (Typen: Charaktere in den Mitschuldigen, Biirger in 
Gotz, Egmont). Die politische Passivitait als bestimmender Faktor der 
Grundstrémungen dusserte sich in der geistigen Produktivitat ebenso wie 
im sozialen Leben, “denn die Freiheit zu schreiben war, um in der 
Sprache der Zeit zu reden, nur eine gelehrte, nicht eine politische.” 


’F. Briiggemann, Vorboten der biirgerlichen Kulture, Deutsche Literature, Reihe: Auf- 
klarung, rv, (Leipzig, 1931), S. 7. 

® Briiggemann, Goethes Egmont, G.-Jb. (1925), S. 151. * Vgl.Anm.6. *° Vgl. Anm. 8. 

" H. Hettner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im xvi Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1929) 
w, 219. 
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Politische Probleme werden von den Tendenzen der Zeit losgelést, einer 
abstrakt-gelehrten oder naturrechtlichen Behandlung unterworfen und 
im Interesse der regierenden Michte geklart. Utopien stillen das Ver- 
langen nach aussersozialen Beziehungen. Durch praktisch-tugendhajfte 
Betitigung sucht der gewissenhafte Mensch ausserpolitische Beziehung 
zur Gesellschaft. Die Tugend ist ihm lehrbar durchdie utopischen Romane 
(Schnabel, Haller, Wieland, Loen und Moser), die Moralphilosophic 
(Wolff, Mendelssohn und Nicolai), den Pietismus (die Herrnhuter, ua. 
Frl. von Klettenberg, Moser), die praktische (verniinftige) Mora! 
(Gellert und Rabener). 

3. Die praktische Moral als soziales Bindemittel—Dem sozial gewisscn- 
losen Menschen stellt Briiggemann den gewissenhaften, den “anstindi- 
gen Menschen” entgegen. Er besitzt soziales Verantwortungsgefiih!, 
sucht gefiihlsmassige Beziehung zur Gesellschaft, und praktische Betiiti- 
gung sozialer Tugenden, wie Redlichkeit, Aufrichtigkeit, Treue und 
Keuschheit, statt Nachahmung der “Galanterien ohne Gefiihle” der 
héheren Stinde. Es ist dies der biirgerlich praktische Mensch, der neue 
Typus Mensch (der praktischen Moral), der den rational-eigenniitzigen, 
gewissenlosen Typus etwa um 1740 ablést.” Nach Briiggemann hiatten 
wir somit streng geschiedene Ideenwelten, die vor 1740, die amoralische 
vorbiirgerlich-héfische Welt, und die sie ablésende biirgerlich-moral- 
ische. Diese Annahme der Sukzessivitaét ist unhaltbar, wenn wir dic 
Richtungen in ihrem Zusammenhang verfolgen und finden, dass Ideen- 
welten nie einander unmittelbar ablésen, sondern parallel fortbestehen, 
einander kreuzen und ineinander iibergehen. Das Streben nach einem 
gemeinschaftlichen Betitigungsfeld, nach objektiver Bewertung ces 
Mitmenschen, und das praktische Verhalten, bezeichnend fiir die biir- 
gerliche Einstellung, sind Kennzeichen der praktischen (neuen) Moral. 
In sie miinden die Lebensanschauungen der Zeit, als Ideenwelten oft 
polar entgegengesetzt, aber in ihren Zielen nach Ausséhnung der In- 
teressen des Einzelnen mit dem Mitmenschen zentripetal, dem sozialen 
Kontaktpunkt zustrebend, jedoch ihn nie erreichend, weil das soziale 
Bindemittel der politischen Aktivitat fehlt, die allein dem sozialen 
Gemeinschaftsinteresse, dienen kann. 

Der isolierte Mensch sucht in seiner politischen Passivitaét unmittelbar 
(d.i. ohne Politik) Kontakt mit dem Mitmenschen zu gewinnen, und 
er findet ihn seiner Lebensanschauung entsprechend durch die Mora!- 
philosophie, den Pietismus, durch die Auffassung von der Lehrbarkeit 
der Tugend im alltiglichen Sinne und durch die moralische Satire. 
Doch ist die Wertauffassung des Mitmenschen in all diesen Lebens- 
anschauungen dieselbe, ebenso das Streben, nur durch Mittel, ausser- 

48 Briiggemann, Vorboten der biirgerlichen Kultur, aaO., S. 21. 
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halb der politischen Sphire sie zu erreichen. Geht er von der Moral- 
philosophie aus, deren rationale Teleologie in der Tugend das héchste 
Gut des Menschen sieht, sofern sie ihm niitzlich ist und ihm die ver- 
haltnismassig héchste Gliickseligkeit in der Diesseitsordnung darbietet, 
oder vom Pietismus (der praktisch-religiésen Teleologie), folgt er der 
Tugendlehre des praktischen Beispiels und der Mahnung eines Loen 
oder Gellert, sucht er durch die Satire die Fehler und Mangel der Gesell- 
schaft zu riigen:—in all diesen Ideenwelten fussert sich sein per- 
sinliches Streben zur Gemeinschaft, durch praktisch-alltagliche 
Betitigung menschlicher Tugenden die erstrebten Beziehungen zu 
erméglichen. Wenn “‘der junge Goethe gern moralisierte,’’’ so tat er, 
was der gewissenhafte Mensch seiner Zeit tun konnte. Von der Kletten- 
berg heisst es: “Ihre sittliche Frage lautete einfach: Was bekommt und 
was schadet mir’? Dabei wird betont: ‘‘Die soziale Moral lag ihr fern, 
wie dem Zeitalter iiberhaupt alles Soziale fern lag.’"® Die praktische 
Moral, wie sie treffend im Satze: ‘Was bekommt und was schadet 
mir?” formuliert wird, ist typisch fiir die Einstellung des noch scheu 
aus seiner sozialen Isolierung heraustastenden Menschen (Pietist, 
Moralphilosoph oder Tugendlehrer). 

Die praktisch-individuelle Moral ist unpolitisch. Durch moralische 
Mittel werden Tyrannen zur Einsicht gemahnt, indem gute Fiirsten als 
Beispiele angefiihrt werden. Der Biirger hatte den “bestimmten sitt- 
lichen Begriff, wie die Welt sein sollte.’’* “Der ruhige Birger” wird “von 
den grossen Weltereignissen” beunruhigt, “und er kann sich, selbst wenn 
sie ihn nicht beriihren, eines Urteils, einer Teilnahme nicht enthalten. 
Schnell ergreift er eine Partei. . . .’””” In seiner engern Heimat, wo die 
politischen Einrichtungen ihn persénlich trafen, musste er sich jedweder 
Aeusserung einer natiirlichen Anteilnahme enthalten: 


Riicken so grosse Schicksale, so bedeutende Verainderungen niher, dann bleibt 
ihm bei manchen dussern Unbequemlichkeiten noch immer jenes innre Miss- 
behagen, verdoppelt und scharft das Uebel meistenteils und zerstért das noch 
mégliche Gute. Dann hat er von Freunden und Feinden wirklich zu leiden, oft 
mehr von jenen als von diesen, und er weiss weder, wie er seine Neigung, noch, 
wie er seinen Vorteil wahren und erhalten soll."* 


Hier zeigen sich die verhangnisvollen Auswirkungen des Isoliert-seins 
des Birgers. In seiner Hilflosigkeit, wo er weder wusste “wie er seine 
Neigung, noch, wie er seinen Vorteil wahren und erhalten” sollte, klam- 
merte er sich an die praktische Moral, die ihn iiber die politischen 
Vorgange nur hinwegtauschen konnte. 


8 W. Bode, Goethes Leben (Berlin, 1921) 1, 247. 4.6 Bode, aa0.,S. 291f. 
* D.u.W. W.A., 1, xxvii, 74 f. 17.18 a0, 1, xxvi, 111 f. 
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Ich erinnere mich eines durchreisenden Franzosen, der sich nach den Maximen 
und Gesinnungen des Mannes (Gellert) erkundigte, welcher einen so ungeheueren 
Zulauf hatte. Als wir ihm den nétigen Bericht gegeben, schiittelte er den Kopf 
und sagte lichelnd: “Laissez le faire, il nous forme des dupes.’’!® 


Dem politisch denkenden und abwigenden Franzosen war diese Erzie- 
hungsmethode zur praktischen Moral ein Bestirken der politischen 
Passivitat und sozialen Isolierung des ohnehin politisch geknebelten 
Menschen. Bildet er uns Dummképfe, meinte vielleicht der Franzose, 
so kénnen wir mit ihnen machen, was wir wollen. Und dass dies auch 
den Franzosen gelang, dafiir liessen sich wohl historische Belege anfiihren 

“Die Besserung der Toren—kleinbiirgerlicher Typen—durchs Licher- 
liche,’”° nicht der politischen Einrichtungen, sollte die Aufgabe der 
scheinbar negierenden Satire sein. Politische Satiren durfte es nicht 
geben: 


Deutschland ist nicht das Land, in welchem eine bessernde Satire es wagen 
diirfte, das Haupt mit Freiheit emporzuheben; in Deutschland mag ich nicht 
wagen, einem Dorfschulmeister diejenige Wahrheit zu sagen, die in London ein 
Lord-Erzbischof anhéren muss.” (Rabener) 


Die isolierten, wenn auch sozial gewissenhaften Birger der Geburts- 
stadt Goethes “stehen so isoliert gegen einander wie gegen das Ganze, 


und um so mehr als sich in dieser Abgeschiedenheit das Eigentiimliche 
der Charaktere immer schroffer ausbildet.”” Das Streben nach Unab- 
hangigkeit dusserte sich bei der oberen Schicht im Liebhabertum, in der 
freien Betatigung, um so stirker, als sie darin das lebensbejahende 
Gegengewicht zur strengen biirgerlichen Moral fand. In die praktisch 
biirgerliche Welt des Patriziers dringt bereits von oben die Idee der 
freien Betatigung, der Hang zum Spielerischen, der moralischen Auffas- 
sung des praktisch-niichternen Biirgers entgegengesetzt. “Nur wenige 
Manner, selbst von den herrschenden,” konnten in Frankfurt “zum 
Regiment gelangen,” so gab es “gar manchen Wohlhabenden und 
Unterrichteten, der sich auf sich zuriickzieht und durch Studien und 
Liebhabereien sich eine eigne und abgeschlossene Existenz bildet.’” 
Fiir Loen als Liebhaber gab es “nichts Reizenderes mehr .. . als die 
Freiheit, die Ruhe und die Wissenschaften.’ Die Jungen aber, Goethe 
voran, emporten sich dagegen, dass die Kunst in den Dienst des Telos 
gestellt wurde, wie iiberhaupt die praktische Moral ihnen zur unertrig- 
lichen Last wurde. Im Ausspruch: ‘‘Nur nichts als Profession getrieben! 
das ist mir zuwider!’™ gibt Goethe dieser Tendenz Ausdruck. Man 


19.20 Vel. Anm., 16. 1 Hettner, aaO., 1, 238. 32,23 Vgl., Anm. 17. 
™ S. Sieber, J. M. Loens Gesammelte A ufsitse (Leipzig, 1922), S. 21f. 
* Zu Riemer, W. Biedermann, aaO., 1, 472. 
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spielte mit den sozialen Problemen der Zeit. Als Liebhaber wird Goethe 
Minister Karl Augusts. In den spiateren Jahren (Dichtung und Wahrheit) 
pries Goethe bei F. C. Moser sein “‘ererbtes bis zum Metier ausgebildetes 
Talent” als Staats-und Geschaftsmann, der junge Goethe wollte und 
konnte auch nicht Politik als Metier treiben; er suchte und fand bei 
Moser “eine Ungeduld in einem Zustand, mit dessen Verhiltnissen man 
sich nicht verséhnen, und den man doch nicht los werden kann.’ 

Moser bekimpfte die Verhiltnisse als Moralist, so lange er aber die 
Ursache des Zustandes in der an den Héfen herrschenden Sittenver- 
derbnis suchte, blieb sein Streben wirkungslos. War die Amoralitaét an 
den Héfen an allem schuld, so konnten die Zustinde nur durch Vernunft 
und Tugend verbessert werden. Die Tendenzen der Aufklaérung zeigen 
sich hier: Praktische hausbackene Ideen der biirgerlichen Welt werden 
in die héfische hineingetragen, um als Medium zur Regelung des Ver- 
hiltnisses zwischen Fiirst und Diener zu dienen. Loens Rivera, der 
“deutsche Telemach,” in dem die Erziehung der Prinzen nach der prak- 
tischen Moral empfohlen wird, ‘“‘wurde gut aufgenommen, weil es auch 
von den Héfen, wo sonst nur Klugheit zu Hause ist, Sittlichkeit ver- 
langte.””? Als Moralist verlangt Loen vom Lehrmeister: ‘‘Nur was unser 
Herz und unsere Neigungen verbessert, soll man ihn lehren. Wissen- 
schaften, die es nicht vermégen, sind nutzlos.’** Moser und Loen sind 
die Uebergangsmenschen der Zeit. Bei Loen findet sich bereits der 


Gedanke, der einen Schritt weiter und weg vom Standpunkt, der im 
einzelnen Menschen den Beweggrund alles sozialen Geschehens sieht, 
zur Auffassung Goethes bedeutet: 


Der Mensch (ist) . . . in die Ordnungsketten miteingeflochten, doch so, dass er, 
nachdem sein Geist etwas Géttliches hat, sich gewisse Regeln machen kann, 
seine Handlung auf eine verstindige und sittliche Art, nach der Weisheit, deren 
er fahig ist, einzurichten; mithin, vermdge dieser Faihigkeit, sowoh! die morali- 
schen als physikalischen Uebel, insofern diese von seiner Auffiihrung herriihren, 
vermeiden kann.?* 


In seinen Staatsromanen trigt Wieland den Niitzlichkeits-standpunkt 
der biirgerlich-praktischen Moral in die amorale Sphire der Héfe hinein, 
er wendet das mechanisch-atomistische Prinzip auf das politische 
Handeln despotischer Herrscher an. In ihrem eigensten Interesse sollten 
sie fiir die Sffentliche Wohlfahrt wirken. Das wiirdigt Goethe in der 
Rezension von Wielands Goldenem Spiegel:*° In dem ersten Teil geht 
die Absicht des Verfassers dahin, den Grossen und Reichen einen Weg 
anzugeben, wie sie fiir ihre eigne Person gliicklich sein konnten, in dem 
Beispiel eines Vélkchens, das er durch Psamnis, einen Philosophen seiner 
Schépfung, kultivieren lisst. 


%.27 Vgl,.S,17, 38,29 Sieber, aaO., S. 36 f. % W.A., 1, xxxvii, 233. 
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Den jungen Stiirmern und Drangern wurde die praktische Moral, 
in welcher Form sie sich auch zeigte, zum Greuel. Sie offenbarte sich 
ihnen als zimperlich und eigenniitzig. Gesinnungslose Menschen waren 
die Warter der praktischen Moral, und in ihrer Scheinheiligkeit waren sic 
schlimmere Tyrannen als die politischen, aber heide hemmten den sozia| 
gewissenhaften Menschen—den anstindigen Menschen—,der im in- 
dividualistischen Niitzlichkeitsstandpunkt der Moral stecken blieh, in 
seiner natiirlichen Entwicklung. Mit Recht sieht Korff in Sturm uni 
Drang die Empérung gegen das, aus der Analogie mit der Gesetzmiissig- 
keit der physikalischen Erscheinungen gewonnene Vernunftgesetz™ {iir 
das moralische Handeln des Einzelnen. Statt der ‘‘Selbstbeherrschung” 
nach dem moralischen Gesetz, das die Stiirmer und Dringer als un- 
natiirlich empfanden, forderten sie die ‘‘Selbstauswirkung”’ als reine 
Lebensidusserung. Statt der ““Tugendhelden,” die ‘fiir das Gesetz”’ sich 
opfern, bringen sie “Lebenshelden,” die ‘fam Gesetz in ihrer Unmoralitiit 
und Unverniinftigkeit’® zu Grunde gehen. Die Schuld ist nicht das 
grésste Uebel, sondern die Unterdriickung des Lebens durch die Moral, 
der Individualitat durch die Uniformitit der Gesetze. Die “grossen 
Ausnahmen des Lebens (Prometheus, Mohammed, Sokrates, Cisar, 
usw.) werden als gesetzmissig’® erkannt. 

Der politischen Dichtung der Zeit “fehlte es am Niahrstoff’™ einer 
positiv politischen Aktivitét im Biirgertum. Die satirischen Auslas- 
sungen gegen den Adel, die Goethe schon deswegen als “‘revolutioniire 
Symptome’’® betrachtete, weil sie es wagten, “‘die héheren Stine 
herabzusetzen und sie mehr oder weniger anzutasten,’’* waren an sich 
zwar harmlos, doch gelten sie bereits als Ausdruck einer sich indernden 
Zeitstimmung. 


Die prosaische und poetische Satire hatte sich bisher immer gehiitet, Hof und 
Adel zu beriihren. Rabener enthielt sich nach jener Seite hin alles Spottes, und 
blieb in einem niederen Kreise. Zacharia beschiftigt sich viel mit Landedelleuten, 
stellt ihre Liebhabereien und Eigenheiten komisch dar, aber ohne Missachtung.”’ 


Indem das Publikum den Satiren auf den Abel Beifall spendete, gab 
es nicht allein seiner Feindschaft gegen den Adel Ausdruck, sondern dem 
unbewussten Streben nach politischer Aktivitat durch das Negieren 
bestehender Einrichtungen. Der Patrizier Goethe sah darin Zeichen eines 
“aufgeregten Zeitsinnes’; deshalb verwarf er die neueren politischen 
Satiren iiberhaupt, da sie, indem sie die Stinde angriffen, das gewordene 
System zu untergraben drohten.** 


31,82.33,04 HT A. Korff, Geist der Goetheseit, 1 (Leipzig, 1927), S. 202 f. 

® D.u.W. W.A., 1, xxviii, 365. %.37 aaO., S. 195 f. 

** In der Beurteilung politischer Satiren wie Thiimmels Wilhelmine, eines Stiicks, das 
ihm, “weil der Verfasser ein Edelmann und Hofgenosse, die eigene K lasse nicht eben schon- 
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Goethes Jugendsatiren richteten sich nur gegen die Philistermoral. 
“Nur die Vernunft, die soll uns fiihren,’”® ruft der Biirger aus; doch der 
Hanswurst durchschaut ihn: 

Euer fahles Wesen, schwankende Positur, 

Euer Trippeln und Krappeln und Schneidernatur, 
Euer ewig lauschend Ohr, 

Euer Wunsch, hinten und vorn zu glinzen, 

Lernt freilich wie ein armes Rohr 

Von jedem Winde Reverenzen; 


So wird eigentlich die Moral zum “Klimpimpimperlied,” das sich jeder 
singt, “der sich sein kleines Gut abgeziunt und die Nagel in Ruh und 
Fried beschneidt,” bis der Krieg ihn aufstért;—dann “kommt der 
Titanensohn” und “réiumt mit dem Menschenpack auf.” So ist die 
Eitelkeit der Welt! Sie lasst sich nicht verbesseren, darum ist das soziale 
Geschehen wohl nur ein moralisch-politisches Puppenspiel, wo der 
Einzelne auf sich gestellt, auch auf seine Rechnung zu kommen sucht: 

Drum treibs ein jeder wie er kann, 

Ein kleiner Mann ist auch ein Mann. 

Der Hoh stolziert, der Kleine lacht 

So hat’s ein jeder wohl gemacht. 


Hinter dem leichtfertig frivolen Ton der Satire kreuzen sich die Ideen- 
welten der Grundstrémungen: Das Isoliertsein und das Zueinander- 
streben der Individuen, die praktische Moral, die Amoralitat im Mac- 
chiavellismus des Titanensohns, und endlich die Naturkausalitit alles 
Geschehens: 

Ist keines Reich so fest gestellt 

Ist keine Erdenmacht so gross 

Fiihlt alles doch sein Endelos .. . @ 


Ill. ZEITSTROMUNGEN 


1. Universalismus und Sozialpolitik.—Staatsraison und Aufklarung 
kennen nur den Einzelnen. Die Staatsraison atomisiert den Menschen, 
um ihn zu entpolitisieren, die Aufklaérung versucht die isolierten, 
Menschen zu sammeln. Durch Analogien mit vorhergegangenen Bege- 
benheiten und den Gesetzmissigkeiten der Naturerscheinungen sollten 





end behandelte” (W.A., 1, xxviii, 195) als besonders gefihrlich erschien, folgte Goethe dem 
Rat J. Mésers: “Man hasse, verfolge den schlechten Kerl . . . aber man ehre seinen Stand, 
nach dem Masse wie er dem gemeinen Wesen nétig und niitzlich ist. Man entsetze ihn erst 
des Standes, dann peitsche man ihn . . . dieses muss die Politik der Satire, sein, wenn sie 
als ein 6ffentliches Strafamt geduldet werden soll... .”” J. Méser, Stinde (K. Brandi, 
Gesellschaft und Staat, Miinchen, 1921), S. 189. 

®% Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern, M. Morris, Der junge Goethe, 111, 150. 

 Hanswursts Hochzeit, Morris, aaO., v, 210 f. 41.42 Morris, aaO., tv, 44. 
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allgemeingiiltige Gesetze geschaffen werden, wodurch dem Einzelnen 
Schutz gegen die Miachtigen gewihrt werden sollte. Menschen schliessen 
einen Bund und machen Gesetze. Dieser Gedanke findet sich bei Loen;! 
noch ehe Rousseau in seinem Contrat social Zweckmissigkeit und Na- 
turkausalitat eines solchen Schrittes darlegte. Der radikale Universal- 
ismus Rousseaus besteht auf die strengste Einhaltung des Prinzips ces 
Sich-Vertragens, d.i. der Vergesellschaftung der Einzelnen durch Ueber- 
einkommen oder Vertragsabschluss (als Akt der Freiheit) ,? der Universa- 
lismus Friedrichs des Grossen dagegen bezweckt die zwangaweise Ver- 
gesellschaftung aller innerhalb eines Staates befindlichen Individuen in 
einen Gesamtkérper, der Staat und Gesellschaft zugleich bildet, und 
dem der Einzelne in dienender Eigenschaft, also als sekundirer Faktor 
sich unterordnen muss.* War der Mensch nach der atomistischen 
Tendenz von der Anteilnahme an der politischen Aktivitait seines Landes 
vollig ausgeschaltet, so wurde er jetzt von der universalistischen direkt 
gezwungen, daran teilzunehmen. Noch ist der Fiirst der einzig Hand- 
elnde, doch handelt er fiir alle, und nicht fiir sich, wie es Herrscher zu 
tun pflegten, denen es an der Entpolitisierung ihrer Untertanen be- 
sonders gelegen war. Doch machte sich im Staate Friedrichs, wie in 
allen Staaten des Kontinents, das Fehlen des politischen Gleichgewichts 
(Balancierung der Gewalten) fiihlbar. In Frankreich wollte Montesquieu 
dem Uebelstande abhelfen, indem er das naturkausale Gesetz der 
mechanistischen Balancierung aller Gewalten formulierte. Er lisst z.B. 
den Adel als puissance intermédiaire, als Gleichgewichtsfaktor zwischen 
Krone und Volk gelten. Das monarchischkonstitutionelle System, wonach 
eine Integration der Interessen des Monarchen mit denen der einzelnen 
sozialen Schichten stattfinden wiirde, zieht er dem absoluten vor, schon 
weil bei diesem der Ausgleich wegen der Konzentration aller Macht in 
einer Hand nie erreichbar wire. Montesquieus Hauptbestreben‘ lag 
darin, einen Ausgleich zwischen den Wirkungserscheinungen des Atom- 
ismus und denen des Universalismus zu finden. Er verwarf nicht die 
atomisierende Staatsraison, befiirwortete aber das universalistische Prin- 
zip der Teilung der Gewalten nicht zur Schwachung der staatlichen 
Gewalt, sondern vielmehr, um ihr Geltung und Dauer zu verschaffen: 
(Es ist dies ein) rein konomisch-mechanistisches Prinzip. Eine gesetzliche kon- 
stitutionelle Monarchie ist vorzuziehen, weil in ihr die Politik mit dem geringsten 
Aufwand von Tugend grosse Dinge zu verrichten vermag, gleichwie die Technik 
in den vollkommensten Maschinen méglichst wenig Bewegungen, Krafte und 
Rader verwendet.® 
1 Sieber, aaO., S. 41. 2 J. J. Rousseau, Contrat Social (Paris, 1914), S. 137. 
* Meineke, aaO., S. 34. 


«5 W. Dilthey, “Das achzehnte Jahrhundert und die beschichtliche Welt,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, cvm (1901), S. 350, 
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Den Ausgleich zwischen den Wirkungserscheinungen des Atomismus 
und denen des Universalismus erstrebte auch Friedrich der Grosse, doch 
suchte dieser das 6konomisch-mechanistische Prinzip nicht durch ein 
konstitutionelles System, sondern gerade durch die Konzentration aller 
Gewalt in eine Hand zu verwirklichen. 

Die Wirtschaftskrise Frankreichs in den beiden Jahrzehnten, die der 
Revolution vorangingen, war die Folge merkantilistisch-protektiver 
Massnahmen zur Férderung der heimischen Industrie und der daraus 
resultierenden Ueberproduktion bei gleichzeitiger Abnahme der Kauf- 
kraft und steigender Verschuldung infolge des Siebenjihrigen Krieges. 
Bis zur Wirtschaftskrise trieb die franzésiche Regierung neben der 
Machtpolitik der Expansion auch reine Wirtschaftspolitik, indem sie 
die individualistische Volkswirtschaft und die damit Hand in Hand 
gehende Konzentration wirtschaftlicher Unternehmungen und ganzer 
Bevélkerungsgruppen begiinstigte. Diese waren in ihrem Lebensunter- 
halt von der Konjunktur abhingig. Sie waren weder Leibeigne, deren 
Lebensunterhalt eigentlich garantiert war, noch Handwerker, die kom- 
merziell direkt mit dem Verbraucher ihrer Produkte in Verbindung 
treten konnten. Als Vorliufer des modernen Proletariats standen sie 
an der Grenze der Subsistenz. Die Armenfiirsorge wurde zum Problem, 
man konnte mit den alten brutalen Mitteln des Verschickens und Ein- 
sperrens in Gefangnisse dem nicht beikommen. Die franzésische Regie- 
rung musste nun Sozialpolitik treiben, sie musste auf staatliche Wege 
und Mittel sinnen, die Lésung einer akuten Frage herbeizufiihren. So 
wurde der beriihmte Finanzminister Necker mit der Aufgabe betraut, 
eine griindliche Untersuchung aller staatlichen Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen 
durchzufiihren und, auf die Ergebnisse gestiitzt, dem Kénig Vorschlige 
zu unterbreiten, wie die Uebelstande innerhalb der Ordnung des ancien 
régime zu beseitigen wiren. Als Universalist war sich Necker dessen 
bewusst, dass die individualistische Volkswirtschaft die Uebelstinde 
verursachte, und das der Kénig (“le bon pasteur’’) fiir die unteren 
Klassen sorgen miisste.6 Der Einzelne hat das “Recht zur Arbeit” 
(Turgot), das Volk hat Anspruch auf Subsistenz. Darin liegt der Sinn 
von “la bienfaisance est la justice des rois,’”? dass durch eine weise 
Sozialpolitik die Subsistenz des Volkes, ungeachtet der Konjunktur, 
gesichert wird. In seinem Bericht an den Kénig,—dem compte rendu— 
gibt Necker nicht allein das Durchschnittsbudget des Finanzministers, 
sondern auch ein objektives Bild der Zustinde in den éffentlichen Wohl- 
fahrtanstalten, und darauf gestiizt einen detaillierten Plan, wie dic 
Verbesserung derselben durchzufiihren sei. Es ist dies das erste Doku- 
ment positiver Sozialpolitik. 


* J. Necker, L’ Administration (Paris, 1781) mm, 10. 
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Als Goethe die Bekanntschaft mit Neckers Compte rendu machte’ 
war er bereits vom Atomismus so weit abgekommen, dass er die Schrift, 
zweifellos infolge des darin zum Ausdruck gekommenen universa- 
listischen Prinzips (der Staat muss fiir alle sorgen), als “ein ungeheuer 
Vermichtnis fiir Welt und Nachwelt” preist. “Von nun an,” meint 
Bode, ‘‘war Necker sein Lehrer”; doch fiigt er, gleichsam warnend 
hinzu, dass man von dem Einfluss der Lehre Neckers auf Goethe nicht 
viel erwarten diirfte: “... freilich war es schwer, diese Weisheit auj 
die Deutschen und zumal auf die sehr kleinen und engen Weimarschen 
und Eisenachschen Verhiltnisse anzuwenden.’’® Bode unterlisst es aber, 
darauf hinsuweisen, dass Goethe, noch ehe er Bekanntschaft mit der 
Lehre Neckers machte, sein Hauptaugenmerk auf die rein sozialen 
Probleme des Duodezfiirstentums seines Freundes gewandt hatte. Fs 
gehérte kein besonderer Scharfsinn dazu, gleich zu erkennen, wo die 
Veranlassung zu den Uebelstinden in Sachsen-Weimar lag. An Knebe! 
schreibt Goethe, der indessen die wirtschaftliche Grundlage der sozialen 
Differenzierung im Zusammenhang erfasst hatte: 


So steig ich durch alle Staénde aufwirts, sehe den Bauersmann der Erde des 
Notdiirftige abfordern, das doch auch ein behaglich Auskommen wire, wenn er 
nur fiir sich schwitzte. Du weisst aber, wenn die Blatlause auf den Rosenzweigen 
sitzen und sich hiibsch dick und griin gesogen haben, dann kommen die Ameisen 
und saugen ihnen den filtrierten Saft aus den Leibern. Und so geht’s weiter, und 
wir haben’s so weit gebracht, dass oben immer in einem Tage mehr verzehrt 
wird, als unten in einem beigebracht werden kann.° 


Durch staatlichen Eingriff wollte der junge Minister Wohlstand ins 
Land bringen. Wirtschafts- und zugleich sozialpolitisch ist der Schritt, 
den er unternimmt, den Strumpfwirkern in Apolda Arbeitsgelegenhcit 
zu verschaffen, oder den Bergwerksbetrieb in Ilmenau wieder instand- 
zusetzen. Der enttaéuschte Sozialpolitiker muss aber endlich gestehen: 


Unsre Geschifte gehn einen leidlichen Gang, nur leider aus nichts wird nichts. 
Ich weiss wohl, was man statt all des Rennens und Laufens und statt der Propo- 
sitionen und Resolutionen tun sollte. Indessen begiesst man einen Garten, da 
man dem Lande keinen Regen verschaffen kann.!° 


Goethe betont hier die Unzulanglichkeit aller zur Zeit gebriuchlichen 
Mittel zur wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Hebung des Landes und deutet 
bereits auf einen grossziigigen Plan hin, den er verwirklichen kénnte, 
durch den er fruchtbaren Regen dem Lande bringen wiirde, wenn er nur 


7 Briefe an Frau v. Stein, 31. Marz 1781, W.A., tv, v, 101; 2. April 1881, aaO., 104; § 
September 1785, W.A., tv, vii, 88; Brief an Knebel, 11. September 1885, aaO., S. 90. 

§ Bode, aaO., v, 34. ® April, 1782, W.A., Iv, v, 311 f. 

1 An Frau von Stein, Juni 1784, W.A., rv, vi, 295. 
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die Macht hatte, ihn anzuwenden. “Nur als regierender Herr’! kime 
man in die Lage, heilsame Wirtschafts- und zugleich Sozialpolitik zu 
treiben, als Biirgerlicher musste es sogar Necker im freieren Frankreich 
erleben, dass er seines objektiven Berichtes wegen das Vertrauen des 
Kénigs einbiisste und sich mit der priviligierten Oberklasse verfeindete. 
So durfte Goethe die kleine Schrift als eine Tat der Befreiung aus sozialen 
Verhiltnissen begriissen, die eine wirtschaftliche Abschniirung ganzer 
Bevélkerungsschichten und Verkiimmerung der Wohlfahrtseinrich- 
tungen zur Folge hatten. Der Zusammenbruch des ancien régime, das 
Neckers Vorschlage als zu radikal abgewiesen, bestarkte Goethe in der 
Ansicht, dass die universalistische Tendenz, wonach der Staat durch 
seine ausfiihrenden Politiker in erster Linie fiir das Gemeinwohl aller 
Bevélkerungsschichten sorgen miisste, notwendigerweise eine soziale 
ist. Der Staat musste den Besitz sozialpolitisch in den Dienst der 6ffent- 
lichen Wohlfahrt stellen, wobei dem Besitzenden, wie Lothario es 
vorschligt, “gegen eine billige regelmissige Abgabe das Lehns-Hocus- 
Pocus erlassen’’? werden soll. 

Die regierende Grifin in den Aufgeregten findet die tiefere Ursache 
der Revolution im Zusammenprall zwischen der Zwillingserscheinung 
der individualistischen Volkswirtschaft: Besitz und Unrecht (‘‘Ich habe 
es sonst leichter gnommen, wenn man Unrecht hatte und im Besitz war: 
je nun, dachte ich, es geht ja wohl so hin und wer hat ist am besten 
dran”)"* und dem Existenzwillen der unpriviligierten und besitzlosen 
Bevélkerungsschichten (‘‘...dass die menschliche Natur auf einen 
unglaublichen Grad gedriickt und erniedrigt, dass sie aber nicht unter- 
driickt und vernichtet werden kann . . .’’)."* Auch wenn sie Gefahr liefe, 
als verhasste Demokratin verschrieen zu werden, wiirde sie durch Wort 
und Tat gegen die Ungerechtigkeiten jedweder Art eintreten und den 
Besitz, statt als Machtmittel, als Ausgangspunkt einer grossziigigen 
Sozialpolitik gebrauchen. Unruhen lassen sich vermeiden, “wenn man 
sich nur verniinftig gegen die Menschen betrigt und ihnen ihren wahren 
Vorteil zeigt.’”"5 Wenn ein Herrscher seine Macht in den Dienst der 
universalistischen Tendenz stellt, so kann er nebst der puren Macht- 
politik fiir sein persénliches Interesse auch eine segensreiche Sozial- 
politik fiir das ganze Volk treiben. Wohl waren auch Joseph II und 
Friedrich der Grosse Universalisten, doch war es ihnen in erster Linie 
an der Befestigung der absoluten Gewalt gelegen. “Er hatte nicht durch 
Geheiss und Verbot regieren sollen,” meinte Goethe, als er die Nachricht 


" 10. Juli 1786, W.A., tv, vii, 241. 
2 Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, W. A., 1, xxiii, 146. 
1416 WA ., 1, xviii, 43 ff. 
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vom Tode des Kénigs erhielt, “sondern durch Tat.” Zweifellos js 
hier die soziale Tat gemeint. 

So sehen wir in Friedrichs absoluter Herrschaft den allerdings miss. 
gliickten Versuch einer Synthese von Machtpolitik (Staatsraison) und 
Sozialpolitik (universalistische Tendenz). Es musste missgliicken, weil, 
was Goethe schon erkannte, die machtpolitische Tendenz bei Friedrich 
das Uebergewicht behielt. Machtpolitik ist aber die naturkausale ‘‘bise 
Grundkraft,’”” der der Mensch sich nicht entziehen kann, die er aber zy 
“balancieren” vermag. Nur wo der Machthabende imstande ist, durch 
eine weise Sozialpolitik die ‘““Balance’’!* der in der Gesellschaft wirkenden 
antagonalen Krafte zu erstreben, kann erst (als Ziel der universa- 
listischen Tendenz) dem sozialen Subjekt das Maximum von Entfaltungs- 
mdéglichkeit im Staate gewadhrleistet werden, “dass in ihm (Staat) jeder 
sei, wozu ihn die Natur bestellte.’!® 

2. Die Naturkausalitaét als primdrer Beweggrund sozial Geschehens— 
Ist der Mensch Schapfer der sozialen Ordnung? Ist er Beweger alles 
sozialen Geschehens, das in soziale Einrichtungen miindet, die wiederum 
das Leben des Menschen als soziale Einheit bedingen? Oder geht das 
soziale Geschehen ebenso wie das natiirlich-aussersoziale gesetzmissig 
vor sich? Mit andern Worten: Ist das soziale Geschehen, das die jeweils 
existierende soziale Ordnung bewirkt, naturnotwendig? Hat es einen 
géttlichen Zweck? einen menschlichen Zweck? Die biirgerliche Sphire, in 
die Goethe hineingeboren war, in der er heranwuchs, liess eine aus einer 
seltsamen Verquickung von rationalistischen und praktisch-religidésen 
Motiven bestimmte Auffassung gelten, die in den sozialen Einrichtungen 
wohl das Werk Gottes sah, das soziale Geschehen dagegen vom rein 
praktischen Niitzlichkeitsstandpunkt aus betrachtete. Nichts konnte 
den Aufklarungsideologen Karl v. Moser daran hindern, den Pietisten 
beizutreten und Gesinnungsfreund der Klettenberg zu werden, denn der 
Rationalismus verwirft nicht notwendigerweise den géttlichen Zweck- 
begriff, sondern lasst ihn vielmehr als Behelf gelten, trifft aber in der 
Frage der Teleologie alles Geschehens mit dem Pietismus zusammen: 
Das atomistisch-sittliche Grundprinzip der Klettenberg—‘“‘was bekommt 
und was schadet mir?”?°—gilt auch fiir die rationalistische Wertaui- 
fassung der Aufklirung. Wo der géttliche Zweckbergriff bezweifelt 
wurde, bediente man sich der Auffassung der Naturkausalitat alles 
Geschehens. 

Alle sozialen Einrichtungen mussten auf ihren Ursprung gepriift 
werden, und da doch die Natur in ihrer gesetzmissigen Ordnung uns als 

4 Paralipomena aus Goethes Nachlass, G.-Jb. x11 (1892), S. 227. 


11 Herder, Humanistische Briefe (Suphan Ausgabe) xviii, 296. 
18 Tagebuch,W.A.,u1,i,73. Herder, Jdeen, xm, 385. % Bode, aaO., S. 291 f. 
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Vorbild fiir eine ebensolche soziale Ordnung gilt, so konnte man durch 
Analogien sozialer und natiirlicher Erscheinungen nicht nur den Ur- 
sprung sozialer Einrichtungen suchen und finden, sondern auch einen 
“yverborgenen Plan der Natur,’ wie soziale Wesen innerhalb der 
gesetzmassigen, d.i. naturgemissen Gestaltung der sozialen Ordnung 
nach einem solchen Plan das Maximum der ihnen von der Natur bestimm- 
ten Entwicklung erstreben kénnten. Da der Mensch unentrinnbaren 
Naturgesetzen unterliegt, so sind die sozialen Einrichtungen natur- 
bestimmt; wohl kann ihnen der Mensch die Richtung geben, und so 
sind zwar “‘die Anlasse grosser Verinderungen verschieden, die Ursachen 
bleiben aber immer die gleichen.”” Ganz im Sinne Montesquieus legt 
Kant das Prinzip der Naturkausalitét dem sozialen Geschehen zu 
Grunde: 

Man kann die Geschichte der Menschengattung im Grossen als die Vollziehung 
eines verborgenen Plans der Natur ansehen, um eine innerlich- und, zu diesem 
Zwecke, auch dusserlich-vollkommene Staatsverfassung zu Stande zu bringen, 
als den einzigen Zustand, in welchem sie alle ihre Anlagen in der Menschheit 


- vollig entwickeln kann. 


Zu diesem Zwecke will Herder ‘“‘Naturgesetze”’ formulieren: 


' Gesetze der Welt: Gesetze der Kérper: Gesetze menschlicher und tierischer 
» Naturen; euch willich . . . zuhilfe nehmen, wie Gesetze fiir Nationen zu schaffen 
' sind, dass sie so wie ihr gelten, wirksam werden, gliicklich machen, ihr Ziel 
: erreichen! . . . Gesetze also der Anziehung und Zuriickstossung fiir eine Nation 


zu geben, . . . die diese Nation urspriinglich so gebildet, sie so erhalten haben, 
als jene Gesetze den Kérper, das ist die wahre Gesetzgebung!™ 


Wann handelt aber ein Mensch als soziales Wesen gesetzmissig? 


Wann handelt er gegen das Naturgesetz? Montesquieu und Rosseau 
_ leiten aus Analogieschliissen die Gesetzmissigkeit sozialer Handlungen 
ab. Durch Analogie der Wirkungserscheinungen natiirlicher und sozialer 


 Einrichtungen liesse sich bestimmen, ob die letzteren gesetzmissig, d.h. 


‘naturgemiss, parallel mit den wahrnehmbaren Naturerscheinungen, 


_verlaufen. Laufen die Tendenzen der sozialen Einrichtungen den na- 


 tiirlichen zuwider, so fiihren sie zu naturwidrigen und darum verderb- 
‘lichen Erscheinungen, wie der despotischen Monarchie, die Mont- 
-esquieu verwirft, weil sie der naturgemissen Balancierung der die 
- Monarchie erhaltenden sozialen Kriafte entbehrt, und dem Kulturstaat, 


dessen Wachstum Rousseau der Beschrinkung seiner Glieder zu- 


' schreibt. Die Analogieschliisse, liessen sich als Ausgangsfaktoren zur 
_ Riickfihrung sozialer Einrichtungen in die Richtung der natiirlichen 


*%3 |, Kant, [deen eur allgemeinen Geschichte der Menschheit (Halle a/S., 1899) vt, i, 14. 
* Meineke, aaO., S. 360. ™ Herder, Reisetagebuch, 1769, aaO., tv, 468 f. 
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Tendenz gebrauchen. Analogieschliisse der Naturkausalitat fiihren abe, 
letzten Endes zu einem mechanischen System. 

Lauft alles Geschehen gesetzmissig ab, so bleibt dem sozialen Wesey 
nichts anderes iibrig, als sich ins ‘“‘Unvermeidliche” zu fiigen: “nach 
dem Gesetz, wonach du angetreten, so musst du sein, dir kannst du nicht 
entfliehen.”** Wo bleibt der Mensch als wollendes Wesen? Wo bleibt dic 
immer wiederkehrende, jeder natiirlichen Gesetzmissigkeit spottend 
menschliche Willkiir? Kant und Goethe (weniger Herder) waren sich 
der Gefahr einer restlosen Anwendung des Naturkausalitatsgedanken 
auf soziale Einrichtungen bewusst. Wie erkliren wir uns aber Zu(fall- 
serscheinungen in sozialen Tendenzen oder Willkiirhandlungen Einze!ner 
(oder sozialer Gruppen), Handlungen, die ausserhalb der natiirlichen 
Gesetzmissigkeiten, also ausserhalb einer von der Naturkausalitit 
(mechanisches und darum berechenbares Ablaufen von Ursache und 
Wirkung) bewirkten Organisation stehen? “Widerspricht” nicht der 
Einzelne, wenn er michtig ist, oft “der Forderung der Natur, der Stimme 
des Gesetzes, der Vernunft?” Oft “spendet” er “an den Zufall seine 
Gaben.’” Solange wir im sozialen Geschehen eine kausale Aufeinander- 
folge von Erscheinungen annehmen, statt im Wirken von Kriftepaaren 
den Beweggrund alles Geschehens zu suchen, kénnen wir den Wider- 
spruch nicht beseitigen, dass es neben berechenbaren naturgemiissen 
Erscheinungen auch solche gibt, die ausserhalb einer berechenbaren 
Kausalkette stehen (Zufallserscheinungen).?” 

Was immer auch die Triebfeder dieser Bewegungskrifte sein mag, sie 
dussern sich im Antagonismus von Gegensatzpaaren im gesetzmissigen 
Vorgang von Expansion (Ausdehnung oder “‘Systole’’) und Kontraktion 
(Zusammenziehung oder “‘Dyastole”’), Repulsion (Abstossung) und At- 
traktion (Anzeihung).?* Bei Rousseau, “der den Nationen Geist und 
Ordnung vorzuschreiben sich berufen fiihlte,’”? fand Goethe, dass er 
“doch zur Vermutung gelangen” musste, “dass in dem unermesslichen 
Pflanzenreiche keine so grosse Mannigfaltigkeit der Formen erscheinen 
konnte, ohne dass ein Grundgesetz, es sei noch so verborgen, sie wieder 
simtlich zur Einheit zuriickbrachte.’”® Das Grundgesetz offenbart sich 
in der Gleichgewichtstendenz von der durch gegensitzliche Wechsel- 

*5 Urworte. Orphisch. W.A.., 1, iii, 95. % Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 282. 

27 “Tie Natur geht ihren Gang, und dasjenige, was uns als Ausnahme erscheint, ist in 
der Regel.’’ Zu Eckermann, 9. Dezember 1824, Biedermann, aaO., m1, 147. 

*8 “Tch hatte mir aus Kants Naturwissenschaft nicht entgehen lassen, dass Anziehungs- 
und Zuriickstossungskraft zum Wesen der Materie gehére und keine von den anderen im 
Begriff der Materie getrennt werden kénne, daraus ging mir die Urpolaritat aller Wesen 
hervor, welche die unendliche Mannigfaltigkeit der Erscheinungen durchdringt und be- 


lebt.” Compagne in Frankreich, W.A. 1, xxxiii, 196. 
29 Deutsche National-Literatur, cx1v, 73 f. 
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| wirkung verursachten Mannigfaltigkeit der Formen (Einzelkérper) zur 


| Einheit (Gesamtkérper). Nach Kant ist es somit méglich “ein Gesetz 


des Gleichgewichts” aufzustellen so, dass ein Staat “wie ein Automat 
sich selbst erhalten kann,’ vorausgesetzt natiirlich, dass man diesem 


- Gesetz das Wirken antagonistischer Kraftepaare zu Grunde legt: 


Der Antagonismus in der Gesellschaft ist das Mittel, dessen sich die Natur 
bedient, die Entwicklung aller ihrer Anlagen zustande zu bringen, sofern dieser 
doch am Ende die Ursache einer gesetzmiissigen Ordnung derselben wird. (Der 
Antagonismus im sozialen Leben offenbart sich in der) ungeselligen Geselligkeit 
der Menschen, d.i. dem Hang derselben, in Gesellschaft zu treten, der doch mit 
einem durchgaingigen Widerstande, welcher diese Gesellschaft bestindig zu 
trennen droht, verbunden ist. Der Mensch_hat eine Neigung sich zu vergesell- 
schaften; Er hat aber auch einen grossen Hang, sich zu vereinzelnen (isolieren) ; 
weil er in sich zugleich die ungesellige Eigenschaft antrifft, alles bloss nach seinem 
Sinne richten zu wollen, und daher allerwirts Widerstand erwartet, so wie er 
von sich selbst weiss, dass er seinerseits zum Widerstand gegen andere geneigt 
a 


Die Neigung zur Vergesellschaftung und der Hang zur Isolierung sind 
die beiden Komponenten des sozialen Kriafteantagonismus, die analog 
den Gegensatzpaaren im physikalischen Krifteantagonismus (Expan- 
sion-Kontraktion, Attraktion-Repulsion) wirken. Im Widerstreit der 
Krafte, der attraktiv-expansiven der Vergesellschaftung (altruistischer 
Trieb) und repulsiv-kontraktiven der Isolierung (egoistischer Trieb) 
djussert sich die natiirliche Tendenz nach Ausgleich oder Balancierung, 
was aber nicht erreicht werden darf, da doch sonst “‘tatlose Ruhe und 
Stillstand der Triebfedern’™ eintreten wiirde. Eine Balancierung der 


_entgegengesetzten Krifte wiirde auch den natiirlichen Abschluss der 


Entwicklung zur Folge haben. Dazu wiirde aber das Gesetz des Gleich- 


_ gewichts fiihren, wobei ein Gemeinwesen “wie ein Automat sich selbst 
erhalten kann.”” Nach dem Naturgesetze kann aber kein Ausgleich der 


Komponenten des Gegensatzpaares stattfinden, wenn sie auch denach 
streben. Wird die eine Komponente gesteigert, so setzen wir die, 


' Schwichung der andern voraus. Im sozialen Leben zeigt es sich in “der 
_ ungeselligen Geselligkeit der Menschen,” in den beiden Komponenten, 
den Trieben nach Vergesellschaftung und Isolierung:* 


' Ohne diese an sich zwar nicht liebenswiirdigen Eigenschaften der Ungesellig- 
| keit ... wiirden in einem arkadischen Schiferleben, bei vollkommener Ein- 


} tracht, Geniigsamkeit und Wechselliebe, alle Talente auf ewig in ihren Keimen 


E 





 verborgen bleiben. . . . Der Mensch will Eintracht; aber die Natur weiss besser, 
/ was fiir seine Gattung gut ist; sie will Zwietracht. Er will gemichlich und ver- 


gniigt leben; die Natur will aber, er soll aus der Nachlassigkeit und untitigen 


* Kant, aaO., v1, i, 7 £. 3 aaO., IV, ii, 144. 2 Vgl. S. Anm. 30. 
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Geniigsamkeit hinaus, sich in Arbeit und Miihseligkeiten stiirzen, um dagege, 
auch Mittel zu finden, sich kliiglich wiederum aus den letzteren herauszuzichen* 


Es ist das gleiche Prinzip, das dem Wirken aller organischen Lebe>. 
serscheinungen zu Grunde liegt, und Goethe formuliert as in seine; 
Farbenlehre im Satze: “das Geeinte zu entzweien, das Entzweite x 
einigen, ist das Leben der Natur; dies ist die ewige Systole und Diasto|: 
die ewige Synkrisis und Diakrisis, das Ein- und Ausatmen der Welt, i: 
der wir leben, weben und sind.’ Das Kompensationsgesetz erklir. 
uns die Mannigfaltigkeit der Gestalt: “Wenn wir die Teile genau kenne: 
und betrachten, so werden wir finden, dass die Mannigfaltigkeit de 
Gestalt daher entspringt, dass diesem oder jenem Teil ein Ueber. 
gewicht iiber die andern zugestanden ist.’** Dadurch erklart sich auc 
die Entwicklung kraftvoller Persénlichkeiten. Der Vorgang der Ver. 
gesellschaftung intensiviert die Tendenz zur Mannigfaltigkeit, de: 
Schichtungsprozess, und die daraus resultierende Hoéherentwicklung de 
Menschheit. 

Der “Etat” der Natur liegt im Kompensationsgesetz begriinde:: 
“dass keinem Teil etwas zugelegt werden kénne, ohne dass einem ander 
dagegen etwas abgezogen werde, und umgekehrt.’** Der Tendenz zu: 


Mannigfaltigkeit sind Grenzen gesetzt. Goethe gebraucht hier die An- : , 


alogie mit der menschlichen Wirtschaft umgekehrt und beweist, das 
zwischen dem Haushalt der Natur und dem der Menschen nur ein Unter- 
schied besteht: was der Mensch selten imstande ist, vermag die Natu 
als “das beschrinkte, aber doch wohl eingerichtete Reich” durch dex 
Bildungstrieb: 


Die Rubriken seines Etats, in welche sein Aufwand zu verteilen ist, sind ihr 
vorgeschrieben; was er auf jedes wenden will, steht ihm bis auf einen gewisse: 
Grad frei. Will er der einen mehr zuwenden, so ist er nicht ganz gehindert, alleix 
er ist gendtigt, an einer andern sogleich etwas fehlen zu lassen; und so kann dit 
Natur sich niemals verschulden oder wohl gar bankrott werden.* 


Der Natur ist also wie der Gesellschaft “ein Etat, ein Budget vorge 
schrieben,” doch dussert sich bei den natiirlichen Erscheinungen durch- 
wegs die Gleichgewichtstendenz, “‘indem, wenn an der einen Seite 
viel ausgegeben worden, sie es der anderen abzieht, und auf die ent 
schiedenste Weise sich ins Gleiche stellt.’’*” 


Siehst du also dem einen Geschépf besondern Vorzug 
Irgend gegénnt, so frage nur gleich: wo leidet es etwa 


3 Deutsche National-Literatur, cx1v, 296. “Das Gleichgewicht in den menschliches 
Handlungen kann leider nur durch Gegensitze hergestellt werden.” (Wilhelm Meisie 
Lehrjahre, W.A., 1, xxv, 236.) 

%4,%,%.37 Zur Morphologie, W.A., 01, viii, 16. 
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Mangel anderswo? und suche mit forschendem Geiste! 
Finden wirst du sogleich zu aller Bildung den Schliissel.** 


| Im “Etat der Natur” dussert sich die Balancierungstendenz des Kom- 
'pensationsgesetzes. Das ist der Sinn des organischen Entwicklungs- 
| prinzips, dass wir alles Geschehen als Auswirkung des Kriifteantago- 
' nismus, ungeachtet sittlicher Normen der Menschen, betrachten. Von 


_grisster Wichtigkeit ist Goethes Aufzeichnung im Tagebuch (1778).* 


"Indem man unverbesserliche Uebel an Menschen und Umstinden verbessern 


will, verliert man die Zeit und verdirbt noch mehr, statt dass man diese Mingel 
~ annehmen sollte, gleichsam als Grundstoff, und nachher suchen diese zu contre- 


_balancieren. Das schénste Gefiihl des Ideals wire, wenn man immer rein fiihlte, 
_ warum man es nicht erreichen kann. 


Die unverbesserlichen Uebel an Menschen und Umstinden sind die 
_gesetzmissigen Erscheinungen, die wir vom Grunde aus nicht andern 
‘kénnen. Der ausfiihrende Politiker kann nur durch Anwendung des 
_Kompensationsgesetzes unverbesserlichen Uebeln im Gesamtkérper ent- 
-gegenarbeiten. Das radikale Bése (das unverbesserliche Uebel, das 
‘scheinbar Krankheitsmissige in den Einrichtungen der sozialen Um- 
‘welt) is nun einmal da als Naturkraft, und der Mensch als Glied der 
Gesellschaft kann ihm, dem Kompensationsgesetz gemiss, entgegen- 
wirken und es, wie Goethe bemerkt, “‘contrebalancieren”’: 


Die Schmetterlinge, die dem Auge so wohl tun, und die Miicken, welche dem 
' Gefiihl so verdriesslich fallen, werden durch eben die Sonnenwirme hervor- 
 gerufen; beherzigte man dies, so wiirde man dieselbigen Klagen nicht alle Jahre 
_ wieder erneuert héren, und die vergebliche Miihe, dieses und jenes Missfallige 
“auszurotten, wiirde nicht so oft verschwendet werden.” 


Erfasst der Handelnde die Gesetzmissigkeit der natiirlichen Oekonomie, 
statt Miihe und Zeit an die Ausrottung des Missfilligen oder an Aen- 
derungen von sozialen Einrichtungen von Grund auf zu verschwenden, 
/ geht er von der gegebenen Situation, wenn sie ihm noch so bés erscheint, 
‘aus, so werden seine Handlungen die Uebel contrebalancieren: die 
Handlungen werden zu Ausgleichfaktoren im sozialen Kérper. 

In der Reise der Séhne Megaprazons finden wir den launigen Hinweis 


jauf “ein altes Reichsgesetz, dass der Landmann fiir seine Miihe einen 





' Teil der erzeugten Friichte, wie billig, geniessen sollte, es war ihm aber 


instinktiv erfassen. Auf Gétz als Symbol einer individuellen Kraft, die nach dem Kompen- 
sationsgesetz wirkt, bezugnehmend, schreibt er: “... gerade in solchen anarchischen 
Zeiten tritt der tiichtige Mann am festesten auf, und der das Gute will, findet sich recht 
an seinem Platz.” (D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxviii, 131.) 

* Vgl. Anm. 18.  D.u.W., W.A., 1, xxviii, 162. 
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bei schwerer Strafe untersagt, sich satt zu essen, und so war diese Inge! 
die gliicklichste von der Welt.’ 

Wieder ist es das naturgemiisse Gesetz der Kompensation, das ver- 
stindige Gesetzgeber hier auszufiihren suchten in der Ueberzeugung, 
dass Sattsein Befriedigung, Erschlaffen der Kraftekomponenten, somit 
Unlust zur Tatigkeit und Degeneration bedeute. Goethe stimmt durch- 
aus mit Justus Méser iiberein, “dass die Not der beste Zuchtmeister 
und es fehlerhaft sei, diese zu erleichtern.’ Darin ist auch Kass zwei- 
fellos im Recht, wenn er bei der Gegeniiberstellung der Auffassungen 
beider das Wirken des Kompensationsgesetzes beschreibt 


Die humoristische, vorwurfsvolle Schilderung der ‘Vornehmen, deren Magen 
sich meist in schlechten Umstinden befindet,’ hat die Anschauung Mésers zum 
Grunde, dass die Natur nach einem weisen Plan arbeitet, wenn die menschliche 
Pyramide immer nach der Spitze zu am ersten abnehme und verdorre, wenn j 
héher hinauf, je mehr schwiachliche Gesundheiten und Uebel herrschen. 


Im gleichen Sinne polemisiert der junge Goethe gegen Sulzers These 


‘Die Natur wollte durch die von allen Seiten auf uns zustrémenden Annehmlich- 
keiten unsre Gemiiter iiberhaupt zu der Sanftmut und Empfindsamkeit bilden.’ 
... Die Natur hiartet vielmehr ihre echten Kinder gegen die Schmerzen und 
Uebel ab, die sie ihnen unablissig bereitet, so dass wir den den gliicklichsten 
Menschen nennen kénnen, der der starkste wire, dem Uebel zu entgegnen. .. , 


Gegen Holbachs Sysiéme de la nature brachte er den Einwand, “dass wir 
uns den Notwendigkeiten der Tage und Nichte, klimatischen Einfliisse 
der physischen und animalischen Zustinde nicht wohl entziehen kinn- 
ten.’ In der Natur wie im Menschen wirkt etwas, “das als vollkommene 
Willkiir” erscheint,” “und wieder etwas, das sich mit dieser Willkiir 
ins Gleichgewicht zu setzen sucht.” Der Mensch vermag diese an- 
scheinend natiirliche Willkiir seinem Zwecke unterzuordnen, er muss (er 
Natur die Gesetze des natiirlichen Haushalts ablernen:*’ 


Das Gewebe dieser Welt ist aus Notwendigkeit und Zufall gebildet; die Vernunit 
des Menschen stellt sich zwischen beide und weiss sie zu beherrschen; sie be- 
handelt das Notwendige als den Grund ihres Daseins; das Zufiallige weiss sic 
zu lenken, zu leiten und zu nutzen. Nur dann ist der Mensch Gott der Erde. 


In Goethes Interpretation der Naturkausalitat offenbart sich wieder 
das integrierende Nebeneinander von (a) dem sozialen Subjekt, das auf 
die auf ihn einwirkenden Krifte ablehnend oder zustimmend reagier'; 
(b) dem Glied der biirgerlichen Oberschicht, die in allem Geschehen nur 


| W.A., 1, xviii, 378. 42.43 G. Kass, Miser und Goethe (Géttingen, 1909), S. 90. 
“ Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil, aao., S. 260. 


%46 D.u.W. W.A., 1, xxviii, 69. *7 Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, W.A., 1, xxi, 10° 
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das Zweckmissige sieht; (c) dem Realpolitiker, der vom sozialpolitischen 
Niitzlichkeitsstandpunkt ausgeht und im etatmissigen Vorgang der 
Natur den Anhaltspunkt fiir die Fiihrung der Regierungsgeschifte zu 
finden sucht (“Ich kam héchst unwissend in allen Naturstudien nach 
Weimar, und erst das Bediirfnis, dem Herzog bei seinen mancherlei 
Unternehmungen, Bauten, Anlagen, praktische Ratschlige geben zu 
kénnen, trieb mich zum Studium der Natur’’);** (d) dem Forscher, der 
den Kausalzusammenhang von Gesellschaft und Natur vernunftgemiiss 
zu erfassen sucht; (e) dem Kiinstler (er “hat zur Natur ein zwiefaches 
Verhiltnis; er ist ihr Herr und ihr Sklave zugleich’™®). 

3. Politische Ideologie und Tat.—Es wird gewéhnlich betont, dass 
grosse Realpolitiker, wie Friedrich der Grosse, Napoleon oder Bismarck 
mit Verachtung auf politische Ideologien hinabschauten; (1) weil sie die 
Ideologien ihrer Zeit ihren Machtinteressen nicht dienstbar machen 
konnten; (2) weil sie als Tatmenschen Ideologien auf ihre augenblickliche 
Zweckerfiillung priiften und aus Ungeduld und Unduldsamkeit, den 
hervorstechendsten Eigenschaften von Tatmenschen, alles abweisen 
mussten, was nach ihrem “egoistischen und sozialen Instinkte’’ sich als 
unzeitgemiss, d.i. als in der unmittelbaren Gegenwart undurchfiihrbar 
erweisen kénnte; (3) weil sie Handlungsketten (als Taten) lediglich als 
die Wirkungen ihrer Willensrichtungen ansahen und Ideen nur insofern 
fiir praktisch hielten, als sie sich ihren Willensrichtungen unterordnen 
liessen und eine ihrer Auffassung gemisse praktische Teleologie herbei- 
fihren halfen. So bedienen sich Realpolitiker vernunftkonstruierter 
Ideen (wie z.B. Friedrich der Grosse in seinen politischen Schriften) ; 
doch wenn das Unvermeidliche eintritt, und die Handlungsketten 
(Taten) der Willensrichtung des Realpolitikers nicht entsprechen oder 
dieser gar zuwiderlaufen, so sucht dieser und findet, statt in der sozialen 
Bedingtheit der Handlungsketten, in den begleitenden Ideenkonstruk- 
tionen die Ursache eventueller Abweichungen oder Misserfolge. Dem 
Ideologen ist die Handlungsweise des Realpolitikers Ursache eventueller 
Misserfolge, schon weil er dieser, statt einer definitiven Ideenkonstruk- 
tion, allein seine individuelle Willensrichtung und eine in der Zeit der 
Handlung gegebene politische Situation zu Grunde legt. 

Weil Goethe politische Ideologien verwarf, wurde er mit den grossen 
Realpolitikern wie Friedrich II und Napoleon verglichen. Vom jungen, 
ehrgeizigen Patriziersohn, der Frankfurter jeunesse dorée zugehérend, 
konnte man kaum anderes erwarten als Ungeduld und Unduldsamkeit 
mit Ideenkonstruktionen, die ihm eben nach seinem “egoistischen und 
sozialen Instinkte” als undurchfiihrbar erschienen. Der Einfluss Mésers 


8 Zu Kanzler Miiller, 1824, Biedermann, aaO., iii, 87. 
“ Zu Eckermann, 1827, Eckermann, aaO., S. 593. 
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und Herders macht sich besonders in seiner Beurteilung der Aufklirungs. 
ideologien geltend. Es erfasst ihn “ein leidenschaftlicher Widerwille 
gegen missleitende, beschrinkte Theorien.’®® Dass ihm in dieser Ze 
nichts gelingen wollte, fiihrte er in Dichtung und Wahrheit auf dic 
isthetischen Spekulationen der Zeit zuriick, ‘“‘wie denn alles Theoreti. 
sieren auf Mangel oder Stockung von Produktionskraft hindeutet.’”™ A); 
Mitarbeiter Herders an den Frkft. Gel. Anz. stimmt er durchaus mij 
diesem in seiner Beurteilung sozialer Theorien (Ideologien) iiberein. Der 
Rezensent Herder preist Deninas Staatsverinderung in Rom, da “der 
Verfasser ... nicht die Grésse eines Reichs in eine Nuss bringen 
will... .” In Millars Ueber den Unterschied der Stinde sieht er “ein 
Modestudium, das hinter Montesquieu usw. nach ziemlich gleich- 
férmigen Regeln und sehr einférmigen Vorurteilen gehandhabt wird.” 
Die “Prinzipien 4 la Montesquieu” sind fiir Herder die Analogieschliisse 
aus der Geschichte, soziale Theorien, die er entschieden ablehnt; er 
nennt “diese historische Philosophie einen elenden Frondienst des 
Menschengeistes, der selbst allen Bonsens und vielmehr alle Historie 
zerstért.’’® 

Ganz im Sinne Herders ist die Goethesche Sonnenfels-Rezension 
gehalten: “Durchaus werden Gesetze en gros behandlet; alle Nationen 
und Zeiten durcheinander geworfen; unsrer Zeit solche Gesetze ge- 
wiinscht und gehofft, die nur einem erst zusammengetretenen Volk 
gegeben werden konnten.” Scharf kritisiert Goethe das Sonnenfelssche 
Unternehmen, iiberall “ein Prinzipium” zu finden, in historischen Daten 
“politische Prinzipien, Zweck zu sehen, und das mit derselben Unverfro- 
renheit wie etwa der Handwerksmann Kabinettsgeheimnisse, Staats- 
verhiltnisse, Intriguen bei einem Glas Bier erklirt.’* Sind ‘‘politische 
Prinzipien” brauchbar? ‘“‘Wer da weiss,” meint Herder, “was es fiir 
eine Schaumblase sei, was man Maxime nennt? wie schwer ein Mensch 
ihr immer und deutlich, und als Hauptfiihrerin folget; wie unméglich, 
dass ihr Mengen, Jahrhunderte folgen?”’™ Im Jahrmarkt zu Plunders- 
weilern tragt der Ideologe Mordechai seinen Weltverbesserungsplan vor. 
Einfach scheint es auch, ““Die Schwein zu Limmern recktifizieren/ Und 
ein Ganzes draus kombinieren.”® In ihrer Unnatur sind die vernunit- 
konstruierten Pline nichts als Hirngespinste, und als solche wollte sic 
Goethe licherlich machen, denn ein Vorausberechnen der Anlisse 
unserer Handlungen ist ebensowenig durch Analogie als durch blosses 
Spekulieren méglich: “Lehrbuch und Geschichte sind gleich lacherlich 
dem Handelnden.’’ Denn der zum Handeln Berufene muss, nebst den 

50 Tag- und Jahreshefte, W.A., 1, xxxv, 4 f. 5) D.u.W. W.A., 1, xxviii, 147. 


52.54 Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil, aaO., S. 306 f. 53 Morris, aaO., S. 193! 
5 Morris, Der junge Goethe, mm, 153. % Tagebuch, W.A., 11, i, 77. 
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notwendigen Erfahrungen, die Gabe besitzen, auf die iusseren Anlasse 
zu seinen Handlungen “gefiihlsmissig”’ zu reagieren, er muss “ein Herz” 
haben. So zweifelt Goethe an Joseph II, schon weil er ideologisch und 
nicht gefiihlsmassig handelt: ‘“‘Gib acht! Gib acht! Sein Kopf steht gut; 
irr’ ich nicht sehr, so fehlt’s am Herzen, das zum grossen Menschen, zur 
Tat wie zum Kunstwerk, unentbehrlich und durch Vernunft nicht zu 
ersetzen ist.””®’ Bei Joseph, dem Herrscher, der auf Ideologien gestiitzt 
seine Reformen durchfiihren will, findet er das Fehlen des gefiihlsmis- 
sigen Erfassens der Probleme, bei Egmont das triebhaftdimonische 
Ubermass von Gefiihlen als Hindernis zur Produktivitat. So ist ihm das 
Streben zum harmonischen Ausgleich von Kopf und Herz, Sinn und 


| Gefithl unerlisslich fiir die produktiv-politische Tat. 


Gefihrlich ist es aber, wenn Unberufene, halbgebildete Philister, 
Angehérige des Mittelstandes, die sich fiir fahig halten, die Analogie- 


' schliisse in ihrer Weise zu deuten, durch Neid auf die héheren Stinde 
| verleitet, sich nicht allein zu Handlungen gegen diese hinreissen lassen, 
| sondern auch die niederen, ganz ungebildeten, zu Untaten aufreizen. 
3 Bremes Logik ist einfach: “. .. das Theatrum Europeum kenn ich in- 
' und auswendig. Wer recht versteht was geschehen ist, der weiss auch 
' was geschieht und geschehn wird. Es ist immer einerlei; es passiert in 
' der Welt nichts Neues.’”** Durch Analogieschluss mit der Barbierkunst, 
' aus der er “zugleich alle Lebens- und Klugheitsregeln herleiten will,” 
_ will er sich ideologisch zur Tat riisten, denn: 


- Glaubt mir nur, es wird zu nichts mehr Politik erfordert, als den Leuten den 


Bart zu putzen, ihnen diese garstigen barbarischen Exkremente der Natur, diese 


_ Barthaare, womit sie das miannliche Klima taglich verunreinigt, hinweg zu 


 nehmen und den Mann dadurch an Gestalt und Sitten einer glattwangigen Frau, 


_ einem zarten liebenswiirdigen Jiingling ahnlich zu machen." 


| Der Pébel, unwissend und gierig, reagiert wohl auf leere Versprechungen 


in Zusammenrottungen, Ausartungen; zur produktiven Kraft kann er 
sich nicht aufraffen, denn, wie der Geheimrat von S. in den Unter- 
haltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten sagt: ‘“‘Der grosse Haufe blieb sich 
treu: Wort fiir Tat, Schein fiir Besitz.’”®° Steht dem Ideologen der Kopf 
gut und fehlt es ihm nur am Herzen, so sehen wir beim Volk, dass es ihm an 
beiden fehlt. Der Pébel ist gesinnungslos, weil ihm die Empfindung, aber 


: auch das Bewusstsein der Verantwortung abgeht. Das triebhafte Han- 











' deln durch die Empfindung wird beim Volk zur unsittlichen Handlung: 


Auf das empfindsame Volk hab ich noch nie was gehalten, es werden, 
Kommt die Gelegenheit, nur schlechte Gesellen daraus.* 


7 Bode, aaO., v, 34. 58,59 Die Aufgeregten, W.A., 1, xviii, 52, 59. 
 W.A., 1, xviii, 102. 8 Zahme Xenien, W.A., I, v, 207. 
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Rousseaus “sentiment intérieur” fand einen starken Nachklang in der 
in den sechziger und siebziger Jahren in Deutschland einsetzenden 
Reaktion gegen Aufklarungsideologien. Der aus der Schule Hamann; 
kommende Herder begeisterte sich fiir Méser, nicht weil dieser kon- 
servativ zih am Hergebrachten hing, sondern weil er in den Ideologien 
der Aufklirung wegen ihrer Mittelbarkeit und Einférmigkeit nur eine 
tathemmende und zersetzende Wirkung finden konnte. Die Tat allein 
“aus dem Herzen kommend,” unmittelbar und instinktsicher, gilt fiir 
Miser, den erfahrenen Realpolitiker wie fiir Herder, den jungen politi. 
schen Schwirmer. Praktischer Politiker will dieser werden. 


Kann ich’s werden? Hab ich dazu Anlage, Gelegenheit, Talent? Was muss ich 
tun um es zu werden? Was muss ich zerstéren? Ich frage noch! [Die Antwort 
ist ein Programm der Tat:] Unniitze Kritiken und tote Untersuchungen aui- 
geben; mich iiber Streitigkeiten und Biicherverdienste erheben, mich zum Nut- 
zen und zur Bildung der lebenden Welt einweihen.™ 


Der Tatmensch soll unniitze Kritiken und tote Untersuchungen au. 
geben, “‘um alles praktisch zu denken und zu unternehmen” und um in 
Tat umzusetzen, was ihm gefiihlsgemiss als durchfiihrbar erscheint. 
Dieses einfache Rezept galt den Stiirmern und Dringern als einzig wirk- 
sam in der Realpolitik. 

Allein ein volles Herz, Gefiih] und Schauen® gelten dem jungen Goethe 
in seinem Streben. Als er nach Weimar kam, glaubte er endlich ein Be- 
tatigungsfeld fiir seinen politischen Ehrgeiz gefunden zu haben. “‘Ke- 
gieren!’’ ist seine Devise noch Anfang 1779. Aber schon spricht er von 
der “Schwierigkeit, irdische Maschinen in den Gang zu setzen.’’® Bald 
musste er zur Ueberzeugung kommen, dass nur der politisch haneln 
kann, der die Macht hat, das Notwendige durchzufiihren. 1786 schreilt 
er anlasslich der Vertreibung des Statthalters der Niederlande: ‘Denn 
ich sage immer: wer sich mit der Administration abgibt, ohne regierender 
Herr zu sein, der muss entweder ein Philister oder ein Schelm oder ein 
Narr sein.’ So fiihrt das Gefiihl der Vergeblichkeit politischen Strebens 
zu einem politischen Fatalismus, der aus den Grund- und Zeitstrémun- 
gen zu erklaren ist. Vor der Revolution durfte ein Biirgerlicher daran 
garnicht denken, durch produktiv-politische Taten (wie Napoleon) in 
den “‘notwendigen Gang der Dinge” einzugreifen, er konnte héchstens 
nur in dienender Stellung sich am politischen Treiben beteiligen, deshalb 
verlor er sich in Ideologien, die von vorhinein tathemmend waren, oder 
ergab sich ganz dem Gefiihlsleben: er wurde zum Geniessenden. Den 


® Herder, aaO., Iv, 362 f. ® W.A., 1, xiv, 33 f. 
« Tagebuch, W.A., mm, i, 51. % aaO., S. 77. 
An Frau v. Stein, 9. Juli 1786, W.A., 1v, vii, 241 f. 
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Herderschen Tatmenschen, der alles praktisch denken und unternehmen 
soll, durfte man nur unter den regierenden Hauptern oder ihren Ver- 
tretern suchen; den Adel, wenn auch an gehobener Stelle, und das 
Biirgertum konnte man nur in dienender Stellung antreffen. Der Tat- 
mensch war und blieb ein Wunschtraum der Stiirmer und Dringer. 

Auf den Goetheschen Satz: “In Wahrheit bleibt die Erfahrung fast 


_ immer eine Parodie auf die Idee,” bezugnehmend, bemerkt Campe: 


“Die Idee hat ja nur relativen Wert; sie ist menschgeboren. Der gesetz- 


| gebenden Idee geht es wie dem eigentlichen Gesetz. Das Leben spottet 
_ jeden Befehls.’’*’ Goethe kennt nur die produktive Idee (“die der Welt 


zugute kommt’’),®* die im Einzelnen ihre Quelle hat, und sich durch 


_ Produktivitét des Ideentragers auf die Gesellschaft ausbreitet. In der 


Politik darf es aber nicht mehr als eine Idee geben, die dem Staat “‘zugute 
kommen”’ soll, denn der Staat wiirde aus den Fugen kommen, wenn eine 
Anzahl noch so verniinftiger Ideen durch die Erfahrung erprobt werden 
sollten. Zwar ist die Aufgabe des “‘Forschers” Gesetzmissigkeiten der 


- sozialen Grundkrafte festzustellen, doch tut er es im Dienste der exeku- 


tiven Gewalt, damit diese vor eventuellen Fehltritten bewahrt werden 
kénnte. Zur produktiven Idee wird aber der Vorschlag des Forschers 
erst, wenn der Machthaber dafiir empfinglich ist, ihn in seine Ideenwelt 
aufnimmt und reifen lasst, so dass man bei seiner Verwirklichung nicht 
im Unrecht ist, wenn man nur von der Idee des Machthabers spricht. 
“Eine liberale Gesinnung,” meint Steiner auf Goethe bezugnehmend, 
“besteht darin, dass man die persénliche, gemiitliche Eigenart eines an- 
dern liebevoll gelten lisst und ihrer Entwicklung keinen Widerstand 
entgegensetzt. ...”” Wo der gewoéhnliche Mensch sich als illiberal er- 
weist, in seinen Gesinnungen, den triebhaften und sittlichen Emp- 
findungen, die der eine gegen den andern hat, ist Goethe gerade nach 
der Steinerischen Definition “liberal,” wo aber der gew6hnliche Mensch 
“liberal” zu sein glaubt, wenn er Ideen anderer keinen Widerstand 
entgegensetzt und dieselbe Nachgiebigkeit von ihnen erwartet, da ist 
Goethe illiberal: ‘Seine Ideen kénnen neben den meinigen nicht wirken; 


_ seine persénliche Eigenart stért die meinige nicht.’’** Dieser Grundsatz 
- auf die Politik angewandt, wiirde so lauten: Meine liberale Gesinnung 


gebietet es mir, den Mitmenschen zu achten; soziales Verantwortungs- 
gefiihl und Machtbewusstsein gebieten mir, Ideen, sofern sie nicht mit 


_ meinen iibereinstimmen, zu bekimpfen. Der Machthaber muss not- 
_ wendigerweise (im Interesse der Gesellschaft) illiberal in der Tat sein, 
_ er darf sich von keinen Ideologien beeinflussen lassen, doch muss er, im 


bon Salant illest ates art AB 


5? Campe, aaO., S. 22. 68 Eckermann, aaO., (15. Oktober 1825), S. 155. 
® Steiners Anmerkung zu den Spriichen in Prosa, Deutsche National-Literatur, Cxvm, ii, 
484. 
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Gegensatz zum Durchschnittsmenschen, eine liberale Gesinnung an den 
Tag legen, und dadurch die “persénliche, gemiitliche Eigenart” de; 
Subjekts “liebevoll gelten”’ lassen. 

Im Verhiltnis von Idee und Tat wirkt das Kompensationsgesetz, und 
nur, wo der Tatkraftige imstande ist, den Ausgleich zu erreichen, gelingt 
es ihm, Sinn und Tat zu einem Ganzen zu formen: “Es sind nur Wenige, 
die den Sinn haben und zugleich zur Tat fahig sind. Der Sinn erweitert, 
aber er lahmt; die Tat belebt, aber beschrinkt.’’® Nur wenn der Macht- 
haber imstande ist, “das Tun am Denken, das Denken am Tun zu 
priifen,”” wird er durch die erstrebte Balancierung von Idee und Tat 
Meister der Politik. ‘“Handlung und Tat sind nur von Bedeutung, wenn 
er (der Mensch, wo er bedeutend auftritt), sich selbst und andern 
vorschreibt.”” 

4. Die politische Aktivitit des Biirgertums.—Friedrichs politisches 
Testament vom Jahre 1752 enthilt die fiir die Zeitstrémungen bezeich- 
nende Definition: “Politik ist die Kunst, immer mit den Mitteln zu 
handeln, die den eigenen Interessen entsprechen. Um dementsprechend 
handeln zu kénnen, muss man sie kennen, und um zu solcher Kenntnis 
zu kommen, braucht es Studien, Ueberlegung und Praxis.’ Um die 
Interessen des Staates durch Machtentfaltung zu férdern, sind genaue 
politische Sachkenntnisse notwendig. Die exekutive Gewalt muss sich 
ein Ziel stecken und nach einem Plan arbeiten, fiir die Durchfiihrung sol! 
das Ansehen und die Macht des Kénigtums einstehen. 

Das Interesse des Staates behielten auch die politisierenden Patrizier 
im Auge, doch gingen sie bereits einen Schritt weiter, indem sie als 
Biirger direkte Teilnahme an den politischen Geschiften forderten; Loen 
und Moser fassten ihre Beamtenlaufbahn nicht mehr als instrumentum 
regni zur Férderung der Machtpolitik ihrer respektiven Herren aul, 
sondern als Medium, ihre politische Auffassungen an den Héfen durch- 
zusetzen. Loen glaubte die Lehre Thomasius’ “nicht Knecht zu sein, 
wenn er (der Biirger) freier Herr sein kénnte,’’* verwirklichen zu kin- 
nen, als er in den Dienst einiger Fiirsten trat. Moser ist einer der Wort- 
fiihrer in der Auseinandersetzung zwischen Casarinern und Stindianern, 
wie iiberhaupt alle Aufklirungsideologen an dieser, fiir die politische 
Erziehung des Volkes so wichtigen Diskussion teilnahmen. Als Uni- 
versalist will Herder Politiker der Tat werden, doch war er wie die an- 
deren “‘tatfrohen Jungen” als Biirger politisch viel zu unfrei und be- 
fangen, als dass er auf eine theatralische Erklirung zur Tat diese auch 


7 W.M.Lj. W.A., I, xxiii, 213. 1 W.M.Wj. W.A., 1, xxv, i, 30. 

7 Deutsche National-Literatur, cxtv, 122. 

7 P. Joachimson, Der deutsche Staatsgedanke von seinen Anfaingen bis auf Leibniz und 
Friedrich dem Grossen (Miinchen, 1921), S. 260. % Sieber, aaO., S. 21 f. 
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hatte folgen lassen sollen. Das Sich-leiten-lassen von Gefiihlen, vom 
Enthusiasmus fiir die Sache, wirkt nur stérend auf die politische Ak- 
tivitat, keineswegs ersetzt es das Fehlen der die Politik bildenden 
Faktoren. Der junge Staatsminister in Weimar musste sich durch Er- 
fahrungen belehren lassen, dass der Realismus in der Politik (a) die 
Stiitze einer starken Macht, (b) genaue Sachkenntnisse, (c) ein Gepaart- 
sein von sozialen Motiven (liberalen Gesinnungen) und Methoden der 
Staatsraison, (d) die Unterordnung der Idee dem Interesse erfordere. 

“Vor der Revolution,” heisst es bei Goethe, “war alles Bestreben, 
nachher verwandelte sich alles in Forderung.”” Das Bestreben richtete 
sich auf funktionelles Mithandeln in der politischen Sphire. Die Tendenz 
zur Gleichberechtigung verglich Méser mit einem Strome und warnte 
die Gesellschaft vor der kommenden Revolution: “in dieser Vermi- 
schung, sage ich, ist uns eine schleunige Hilfe nétig, oder es ist alles 
verloren.”’* Das schrieb Méser im Jahre 1772. Wire die von ihm er- 
wiinschte schleunige Hilfe gekommen, so wire das Biirgertum von der 
Beteiligung an den staatlichen Funktionen und vom Kontakt mit dem 
Adel ausgeschlossen worden. Dadurch wire auch Goethe verhindert 
worden, dem Beispiele anderer Biirgerlicher folgen zu kénnen, und in 
den Dienst eines Fiirsten zu treten. Die universalistische Tendenz er- 
weckte in dem Teile des Volkes, der vermége seines Besitzes sich seiner 
potenziellen politischen Macht bewusst wurde, das Begehren nach 
Teilnahme. Der Durchschnittsbiirger sah in der politischen Wirksamkeit 
von Patriziern und einfachen Biirgerstimmlingen das Wirken seiner 
Klasse, er folgte den Auseinandersetzungen der Parteien mit besonderem 
Interesse und kritisierte bereits die politischen Handlungen der Macht- 
haber. 

Goethe glaubte da “revolutionire Symptome iiberall” als Resultat 
des damals vorherrschenden “anarchischen Freiheitssinnes””’ wahr- 
zunehmen. Auf die Zustainde nach dem Siebenjiahrigen Krieg hinweisend 
und den Unterordnungswillen des Biirgers im Kriege mit der anspruchs- 
vollen Haltung desselben in der Nachkriegszeit vergleichend, kommt 
Goethe zum Schluss, dass man “nichts iiber sich dulden . . . nicht beengt 
sein’’’8 will, dass der Biirger diesen Freiheitssinn als durchaus berechtigt 
ansah, und entsprechend auch zu handeln glaubte, wenn er seinem 
Empfinden laut Ausdruck gab. 

Darin stimmte auch Goethe mit Méser iiberein, der, von der atomi- 
stischen Auffassung ausgehend, dem Mittelstand die politische Reife 
ginzlich absprach. Doch konnte sich Goethe nie zur Ansicht Mésers 
bequemen, dem nur derjenige vollberechtiger Biirger war, der, gewisser- 


% Spriiche in Prosa, Deutsche National-Literatur, cxvmi, ii, 480. 
% J. Mésers Werke, 1,64. ° 7 W.A.,1, xxviii, 365, 369. 78 aaO., S. 140. 
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massen als Aktieninhaber in einer Gesellschaft Vermégender, sich durch 
seinen Besitz zugleich politische Geltung verschaffen konnte. Goethe 
konnte nie Méser zustimmen, wenn dieser, auf die Bestrebungen im 
Mittelstande nach politischer Betaitigung hinweisend, veriachtlich von 
“‘neumodischer Menschenliebe und Empfindsamkeit”’”® spricht, die unter 
dem Vorwande der Gerechtigkeit Gleichberechtigung aller erstrebte, und 
dadurch die von ihm vorhergesagte Nivellierung der Gesellschaft und 
endlich die Revolution bewirkte. Gerade die ‘‘neumodische Menschen- 
liebe und Empfindsamkeit”’ schien Goethe das wirksamste Bindemittel 
der neuen gesellschaftlichen Bestrebungen zu sein: ‘““Es war im ganzen 
eine Zeit eines reinen Bestrebens, wie sie friiher nicht erscheinen noch 
auch in der Folge wegen fusserer und innerer Steigerungen sich lang 
erhalten konnte.’’*® Er erkannte auch, dass die Funktion des Patriziers 
nicht allein die des Mittlers von Hof und Volk, sondern auch—und ganz 
besonders in den Zeitstrémungen—die eines Lehrmeisters ist. So belehrt 
Lothario den Kaufmann Werner iiber das Verhiltnis des Biirgers zum 
Staat; bis dahin war Werner durchaus gleichgiiltig den Geschicken des 
Staates gegeniiber: “Ich kann Sie versichern,’”’ sagt Werner, “dass ich 
in meinem Leben nie an den Staat gedacht habe; meine Abgaben, Zélle 
und Geleite habe ich nur so bezahlt, weil es einmal hergebracht ist.’’*! 

Im patriarchalischen Regiment seiner Vaterstadt, wo die beiden 
Hauser Limburg und Frauenstein das Zepter fiihrten, sieht Goethe das 
Zusammenwirken aller Klassen: “‘Der Jurist, der sonstige Wohlhabende 
und Wohldenkende, niemand war von der Magistratur ausgeschlossen; 
selbst diejenigen Handwerker, welche zu bedenklicher Zeit an der Ord- 
nung gehalten, waren ratsfaihig, wenn auch nur stationir auf ihrem 
Platze.”* In den Strassenszenen im Egmont finden wir dieselbe Ver- 
teilung. Der Biirger, solange er sich gewisser, durch Uberlieferung 
bestatigter, Zusicherungen einer (wenn auch an sich nur scheinbaren) 
Beteiligung an den politischen Geschicken des Landes erfreut, bleibt 
ruhig und harmlos und wird nie Demagogen vom Schlage eines Vansen 
oder Breme Gehér schenken. 

Dass der Biirger Freude an der Kritik hat, diirfe man ihm nicht iibel- 
nehmen, wenn er sich nur innerhalb der Grenzen halte: ‘Der ruhige 
wohlbehaltene Biirger iibt daran [den neuesten Weltereignissen] auf eine 
unschuldige Weise den Parteigeist, den wir in unsrer Beschrinktheit 
weder los werden kénnen, noch sollen.”* Der Parteigeist kompensiert 
ihn fiir das Fehlen der Macht, und das Interesse, das einzelne Biirger 
fiir die Geschafte der Regierung (besonders seiner engern Heimat) an 
den Tag legen, ist fiir Goethe ein Zeichen der gesunden Nachfolge. Wenn 
aber der Mittelstand als soziale Klasse durch aktive Teilnahme an der 


7 Hettner, aaO., ii, 231. 80,82,83 D4 W. W.A., 1, xxix, 66, 71, 77. 
81 W.M.Lj., W.A., 1, xxiii, 147. 
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Politik des Landes Machtbeteiligung fordert, so hemmt er die exekutive 
Gewalt in ihrer Funktion, denn wo “tausend Willen” Ziel und Plan 
derselben “‘kreuzen,’”’™ fiihrt es notwendigerweise zur Beeintrichtigung 
der Balancierungstendenzen im Staate. 

Als der franzésische Mittelstand sich durch die Revolution macht- 
politisch zu emanzipieren begann, musste Goethe als Realist zugeben, 
dass dieser, da er nun einmal dem K6nig die Macht abgerungen hatte, 
sie auch gebrauchen konnte (was ihm besonders bei Valmy hatte klar 
werden miissen), doch hielt er an der Ueberzeugung fest, dass beim 
deutschen “‘das Bediirfnis” nach Machtbeteiligung “‘nicht im tiefen Kern 
der eigenen Nation wurzelt,”® dass “zwei Gesinnungen (die expansiv- 
politische der Franzosen und die kontraktiv-gemeinschaftliche der 
Deutschen), in die sich jetzt beinahe die ganze Welt teilt, neben- 
einander’’® bestehen. Goethe duldet den im Biirgertum sich dussernden 
Parteigeist nur, sofern er auf “‘unschuldige Weise” geiibt wird; tritt 
dieser aber als Begleiterscheinung der Machtanspriiche des Biirgertums 
auf, so nimmt Goethe, der Patrizier, die Partei des Adels, in dem er als 
puissance intermédiaire den notwendigen Balancierungsfaktor der Gesell- 
schaft sieht. ‘‘Die Fratze des Parteigeistes ist” ihm jetzt “mehr zuwider 
als irgendeine andere Kreatur.’”’*? Wenn “dergleichen Influenzen [der 
Franzésischen Revolution] sich nach Deutschland erstrecken, und ver- 
riickte, ja unwiirdige Personen das Heft ergreifen,’’** so glaubt Goethe 
dagegen Stellung nehmen zu miissen. Schon vor dem Ausbruch der 
Revolution, wandte sich Goethe gegen die “‘antiaristokratischen Motive”’ 
in den Handlungen der Machthaber (Friedrich II, Joseph II, Gustav III 
v. Schweden) und in der Reaktion des Biirgertums gegen den Adel, er 
wandte sich also gegen die durch die Zeitstrémungen beschleunigte 
Machtverschiebung. ‘‘Wir sehen,” meint Kass, “Goethe bewahrt einer 
herrschenden Zeitstimmung gegeniiber seinen Standpunkt.’’** In Wirk- 
lichkeit geht Goethe vom atomistischen Standpunkt aus, den er nie 
iiberwinden konnte, und der im ‘‘Herren und Diener’ Verhiltnis die 
Grundlage des gesellschaftlichen Zusammenlebens fand. 

In Der Herr und der Diener spricht Karl Moser Gedanken aus, die in 
den Aufklarungsschriften immer wiederkehren, wo ein wohlwollender 
und aufgeklarter Machthaber sich mit treuen Ratgebern in dienender 
Stellung umgibt und diesen die Ausfiihrung seiner Reformen anvertraut. 
Diesen Standpunkt der wohlwollenden Despotie verwirft Justus Méser 
in seiner Rezension der Moserschen Schrift, wobei er bemerkt: “Es ist 


“% Die Natiirliche Tochter, W.A., 1, x, 266. 

% Zu Eckermann, 4. Januar 1824, Eckermann, aaO., S. 529. 

% W.A., Iv, xii, 158. 

87 An Schiller, 17. Januar 1797, W.A., Iv, xii, 124 f. 

88 Tag- und Jahreshefte, W.A., 1, xxxv, 24. 89 Kass, aaO., S. 115. 
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schon lange der Fehler unsrer deutschen Geschichtsschreiber und 
Publizisten gewesen, dass sie in Deutschland nichts als Herren und 
Diener erblicken.”’®® Méser kennt nur die stindische Demokratie, wo 
die Machtbeteiligung Besitzenden nach Standeszugehérigkeit zuge- 
sprochen wird. Jeder Besitzende ist ein Herr, und seine Diener diirien 
nicht Freigeborene sein, sondern gehéren in die Leibeigenschaft. Fiir 
Besitzlose will Méser nicht einmal humanitire Duldung gelten lassen, 
Wenn Goethe die staindische Gliederung als notwendige Einrichtung 
ansieht, so geht er hier nicht vom Standpunkt der staindischen Demo- 
kratie, sondern vom aufgeklairten Absolutismus, der den Adel als Stand 
achtet, ihn aber in den Dienst der Idee zu stellen sucht. Mosers Herr 
ist bereits das Instrument der Idee, die oberste Gewalt, die vermige 
ihrer Macht die Ausfiihrung von Ideen durch dienende Politiker garan- 
tieren kann. Einer solchen dienenden Stellung war sich Goethe in 
Weimar durchaus bewusst; er pflegte auf Karl August als seinen Herrn, 
auf seine Verwaltungsarbeit als Dienstleistung hinzuweisen. 

5. Vom Nationalgeist—In Deutschland kam es nicht, wie in den 
andern westlichen Lindern, zu einer endgiiltigen Auseinandersetzung 
zwischen Kénigtum und Standen, schon weil hier, wie Joachimsen 
bemerkt, das Prinzip der Hierarchie und Einung hinzutrat.” In der 
politischen Welt der zweiten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts spielt das 
Prinzip der Einung die Hauptrolle. Wir haben jetzt, statt eines domi- 
nierenden Kénigtums, zwei Hauptstaaten, den Hohenzollernstaat 
Preussen und den Hapsburgerstaat Oesterreich. Auch die scharfe 
zweiteilige Sondierung der Stinde ist bereits durchgefiihrt. Die Regie- 
renden haben ihre Macht befestigt, die obern und mittleren Stinde 
werden in das System des “miles perpetuus” hineingepresst und zur 
Starkung und Rationalisierung der einzelnen Territorialhoheiten nutzbar 
gemacht. Das Problem der Einung erscheint um so schwieriger, als es 
ebenso viele Parteien oder politische Lager wie Territorialhoheiten zu 
geben schien. 

Von Karl Moser stammt der Ausdruck “Cisariner und Stindianer.’’” 
Die letzteren galten ihm als die Trager der Tendenzen, die der Einung 
wiederstrebten, und da er einsah, dass die Einung nur durch ein er- 
starktes Kénigtum kommen kénne, musste er die Partei der Casariner 
nehmen. Das Problem hier war eben: welches Kénigtum, das preussische 
oder das ésterreichische? Wir sehen Moser im tragischen Widerspruch 
sich erst an den Preussenkénig wenden, dann wieder an Oesterreich, und 
endlich im Dienste Oesterreichs als Parteimann, der besonders in seinem 


90 aaO., S. 97. 1 Joachimson, aaO., 12. 


*® B. Renner, Die nationalen Einheitsbestrebungen F. C. Mosers (Kénigsberg, 1919), S. 
73, 79 £. 
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Buch Was ist gut und nicht gut kaiserlich, die despotischen Massregeln 
des Hapsburgers zu rechtfertigen versucht. Auf der andern Seite sehen 
wir Justus Miser, der in der Zentralisierung, die ein erstarktes Kénigtum 
mit sich bringt, die Schwaichung lokaler Eigenart und lokalen Wesens 
sieht. Méser besteht auf das Selbstbestimmungsrecht der einzelnen 
Stinde und lokaler Gemeinschaftswesen. Er ist Partikularist. Wer 
damals in Deutschland politisch dachte, gehérte in eines der beiden 
politischen Lager—er war entweder Cisariner oder Staindianer. Loen, 
der im Dienste kleiner Fiirsten stand, war durchaus Casariner und 
glaubte in Friedrich dem Grossen den Einiger Deutschlands gefunden 
zu haben. Auch Goethes Vater war Cisariner, wenn ihm auch Friedrichs 
despotisches Vorgehen im Siebenjahrigen Krieg nicht behagen mochte. 
“Die Jungen der Zeit sangen von einem mittelalterlichen romantischen 
Kénigtum. Sie waren alle begeistert fiir Friedrich den Grossen gewesen, 
hitte er sich nicht ihren Bestrebungen schroff entgegengestellt.”® So 
schwankt der junge Goethe, wenn er auch iiberzeugter Cisariner ist, in 
seiner Parteinahme. Im Gétz versucht er sich mit dem Problem ausein- 
anderzusetzen. Ist doch Gétz auch Cisariner, muss aber notgedrungen 
gegen den Kaiser handeln. Das Problem von Hierarchie und Einung tritt 
hier klar zu Tage. Im Mittelpunkt alles politischen Geschehens steht der 
Bischof von Bamberg. Er versteht das feine Spiel der Staatskunst und 
weiss die Driahte zu ziehen, an denen Kaiser, Weislingen usw. hangen. 
Er weiss den Cisariner Gétz gegen den Kaiser auszuspielen und den 
Standianer Weislingen zum Vertrauensmann des Kaisers zu machen. 

Der Cisariner Moser, der aus selbstlosen Motiven in der Starkung 
der Kaisermacht die Lésung sah, denn “Deutschland ohne ein gemein- 
sames Oberhaupt wiirde das ungliicklichste Reich in der Welt sein, und 
es ist nur dann gliicklich und michtig, wenn ein harmonisches Verhiltnis 
zwischen Haupt und Gliedern herrscht,’’™ wurde von Nicolai und andern 
Parteigingern der Hohenzollern verdichtigt, er hatte “seine Feder an 
den ésterreichischen Hof vermietet,” und das miisse “ihn bei allen denen 
erniedrigen, die nicht leiden kénnen, dass man den Patriotismus zur 
Maske des Parteigeistes mache.” Diese vom Parteigeiste getragene 
Verleumdung war keineswegs gerechtfertigt. Moser fiihrt sein Biichlein 
Vom Nationalgeist mit der Iselinschen Definition eines Patrioten ein: 

% “Thre nationale Tendenz aber richtet sich zum Teil gegen denselben Fiirsten, der der 
Urheber der vaterlandischen Poesie war. Darin betritt Klopstock den Weg, den Lessing 
bereits im “Philotas” und der “Minna” gewiesen hatte. Die Romantik aber gab die Form 
und Klopstocks gelehrte Beschaftigung mit dem deutschen und nordischen Altertum die 
Befahigung, diese Verherrlichung in einem fremden Gewande zu verhiillen, solange der 
Kénig den Deutschen als ein Sklave der franzdsischen Kultur erschien.’’ F. Hagenbring, 
Goethes Gotz (Halle, 1911), S. 10. * F.C. Moser, aaO., S. 335. 

% An Herder, O. Hoffmann, Herders Briefwechsel mit Nicolai (Berlin, 1887), S. 10. 
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Ein Patriot ist zu gross, eines andern Sklave, er ist zu gerecht, eines andern Herr 
zu sein. Er ist daher weder der Anhinger einer Partei, noch das Haupt einer 
solchen. Er verabscheut den Geist der Unruhen; ihn leiten, ihn beherrschen nur 
das Gesetz und der grosse Gedanke von der allgemeinen Wohlfahrt; diese allein 
erfiillen seine edle Seele; diesen allein opfert er alle andern Triebe, alle anderen 
Neigungen seines Herzens auf.” 


Diese Worte hatte man von Goethe erwarten kénnen. In der Tat deckt 
sich sein Begriff vom Patriotismus mit dem Iselins und Mosers und 
steht im schroffen Gegensatz zum sogenannten Rémerpatriotismus der- 
jenigen Cisariner, die nicht wie Moser aus Uneigenniitzigkeit den 
Einungsgedanken verfochten, sondern aus rein persénlichen Interessen. 

Von der ésterreichischen Seite her empfiehlt Sonnenfels den ““Rémer- 
patriotismus,” die Zentripetalkraft nach einem das Gesamtleben der 
sozialen Ordnungen beherrschenden Mittelpunkt. Wien sollte fiir 
Deutschland dieselbe Rolle spielen, die Rom im Zeitalter der Cisaren 
innehatte. “Rémerpatriotismus! davor bewahre uns Gott, wie vor 
einer Riesengestalt! wir wiirden keinen Stuhl finden, darauf zu sitzen; 
kein Bett drinnen zu liegen.”’ Goethe stellt die fiir seine Zeit so gewichtige 
Frage: “Haben wir ein Vaterland?” Vom atomistischen Standpunkt 
ausgehend, erkannte er, dass es sich in der erstrebten Einung doch nur 
um eine Machtfrage handelte, und dass eine gewaltsame Verstaatlichung 
in eine “Riesengestalt” die Zerstérung individueller Werte zur Folge 
haben wiirde. Auch war er sich dessen bewusst, dass die Liebe zum 
Vaterlande, wie Iselin und Moser sie empfanden, selbstlosen Motiven 
entsprang, wihrend ausfiihrende Politiker vom Schlage eines Sonnenfels 
darin ein Mittel zur Machterweiterung sahen. Deshalb kommt Goethe 
zum Schluss, dass es weder ein Vaterland, noch einen Patriotismus im 
Sinne des Nationalgeistes gibe:*’ 


Wir haben kein Vaterland, keinen Patriotismus. Wenn wir einen Platz in der 
Welt finden, da mit unsern Besitztiimern zu ruhen; ein Feld uns zu nahren; 
ein Haus uns zu decken; haben wir da nicht Vaterland? und haben das nicht 
tausend und tausende in jedem Staat? und leben sie nicht in dieser Beschrankung 
gliicklich? wozu nun das vergebene Aufstreben nach einer Empfindung, die wir 
weder haben kénnen noch mégen, die bei gewissen Vélkern, nur zu gewissen 
Zeitpunkten, das Resultat vieler gliicklich zusammentreffender Umstinde war 
und ist? 


Der junge Goethe war, was die Einung unter den gegebenen Um- 
stinden betraf, durchaus Partikularist. Die Einung war ihm nur “bei 
gewissen Vélkern zu gewissen Zeitpunkten” méglich. Die Zeit fiir die 


% F.C. Moser, Vom Nationalgeist (Frankfurt, 1784), S. 1. 
87 Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil, aaO., S. 193. 
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Deutschen war offenbar noch nicht gekommen. Wie Gétz war aber 
Goethe im “‘Herzen”’ ein Cisariner, doch musste er notgedrungen den 
Gedanken bekaimpfen, schon weil er spiter, in seiner Amtstitigkeit in 
Weimar an den Herzog gebunden, das Interesse seines fiirstlichen 
Freundes zu wahren hatte und wie Karl Moser in die unbequeme Lage 
geriet, Parteipolitik von Amtswegen zu treiben. Nur so kann man sich 
seine Rolle bei den Verhandlungen erkliren, die zum Zusammenschluss 
der deutschen Kleinstaaten gegen die Grossmichte, insbesonders gegen 
Preussen fiihren sollten. Der oft zitierte Brief** Goethes an Karl August 
vom Winter 1779, worin er dem Herzog die Lage klar darlegt und den 
wichtigen Vorschlag einer Schutzwehr der Kleinen macht, darf aber 
nicht als politisches Dokument fiir Goethes Gegnerschaft der Einung 
aufgefasst werden. Goethe handelte da gegen seine Lieblingsidee einer 
starken Zentralgewalt: (1) aus Loyalitéit zu seinem Fiirsten; (2) aus 
dem Gefiihl, dass die gewaltsamen Werbungen von Seiten der Preussen 
in den machtlosen Kleinstaaten eine Verletzung der elementarsten 
Menschenrechte bedeuteten, und (3) aus Abneigung gegen das militi- 
rische Bevormundungssystem Preussens (oder Osterreichs). Wie bei 
Loen, Karl Moser und anderen aufrechten Patrioten handelte es sich 
bei Goethe um den Konflikt zwischen der Idee der nationalen Einung 
und dem Interesse des Kleinstaates, einen Konflikt, der sich natiirlicher- 
weise mit dem Eintritt Goethes in den Dienst eines solchen Staates 
verschirfte. Den Widerspruch von Idee und Interesse konnte Goethe 
wie die anderen nie iiberwinden; er lag in den Zeitstrémungen. 

6. Die Darstellung nationaler Stoffe zur Firderung des Patriotismus.— 
Der Patriot, wie Iselin ihn definierte, diente Moser zum Vorbild, aber 
auch den jiingern Elementen, darunter eben Goethe. Man wollte das 
Geschehen der Vergangenheit in den einzelnen Landern gemeinverstind- 
lich dem Volke nahebringen,®® und so wurden nationale Sitten und 
Gestalten, wie z.b. in den Klopstockschen Oden (Heinrich der Vogler, 
Friedrich V) und in der Bardenpoesie verherrlicht. Doch verfielen alle 
in eine weltfremde Romantik, was Hagenbring auf den Umstand zuriick- 
fihrt, dass Friedrich II ‘‘ausgepriigter Vertreter der franzésischen 
Kultur gewesen war.’’!° 

Die Sturm und Drang Tendenz, “alles zu dramatisieren,”’ nach Kass 
hauptsichlich von Moser beeinflusst,!" der es empfahl, weil die Dialog- 
form das beste Mittel sei, Dinge interessant zu machen, “der Hang alles 
zu dramatisieren,” lag in Goethe, dem Kiinstler, natiirlicherweise viel 


*% W.A., Iv, iv, 3. 

* Die Darstellung nationaler Stoffe zur Férderung des Patriotismus wurde schon von 
Rousseau empfohlen. (Nouvelle Héloise, Brief 17, ii, 335.) 

100 Hagenbring, aaO., S. 5. 101 Kass, aaO., S. 33. 
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stirker als in den andern. ‘‘Meiner Leidenschaft, jeden Roman, den ich 
las, jede Geschichte, die man mich lehrte, in einem Schauspiele darzu- 
stellen, konnte selbst der unbiegsamste Stoff nicht widerstehen.’"™ An 
Frau von Stein schreibt er (1781): “In dieser Welt, meine Beste, hat 
niemand eine reichere Ernte als der dramatische Schriftsteller.’”" Der 
Schlegelsche Hermann, aus Anlass der Eréffnung des Leipziger Theaters 
als patriotisches Stiick aufgefiihrt, missfiel Goethe nicht allein wegen 
seiner ““Tierhdiute und anderer animalischer Attribute,” sondern auch 
weil er nicht zeitgemiss war:! 

Ich dachte nach, was man bei so einer Gelegenheit hatte tun sollen. Ich glaubte 
einzusehen, dass solche Stiicke in Zeit und Gesinnung zu weit von uns ablagen, 
und suchte nach bedeutenden Gegenstanden in der spiteren Zeit, und so war 
dieses der Weg, auf dem ich einige Jahre spaiter zu Gétz von Berlichingen ge- 
langte. 


Goethe suchte einen Stoff, der der Zeit nahe lag, und durch den er 
eine Wirkung erzielen konnte. ‘“‘Die Familie bliihte noch, ihr Verhiltnis 
zu der frinkischen Ritterschaft war in seiner Integritit geblieben.”’'” 
Durch den Gétz bezweckte der junge Goethe nicht allein die Verteidigung 
des Ritterstandes, sondern auch die Verherrlichung des Rechtes der 
aktiven Selbsthilfe, der patriotischen Tat “eines tiichtigen Mannes,” 
eines Ritters, der sich als ““Privatmann” in den Dienst des Vaterlandes 
stellt. Als Gétz erschien, geschah es, dass ‘‘manche . . . mich aufsuchten, 
. .. in deren Wollen und Bestreben eine freudige Hoffnung sich durch- 
zog, sich in vaterlandischem und allgemein menschlicherem Sinne ernst- 
lich auszubilden.” Die Werke Huttens waren von besonderem Interesse, 
denn: “es schien wundersam genug, dass in unsern neuern Tagen sich 
das Aehnliche, was dort hervorgetreten, hier gleichfalls wieder zu 
manifestieren schien.”! Goethe wihlt einen Gegenstand, der noch 
aktuell, also zeitnah ist. 

Im Zusatz zum Bodmerschen Artikel in Sulzers Theorie der schinen 
Kiinste wird Gétz als “ein neues Drama gerade, wie Henault es wiin- 
schet,”’ angekiindigt, das den Anforderungen eines politischen Trauer- 
spiels entspricht, “dessen Verfasser durch die Tat selbst zeiget, dass er 
das politische Drama einer genauen Arbeit wiirdig hialt.’’ Das poli- 
tische Drama soll den Biirger zur politischen Aktivitaét anspornen: 
“Immer wird das (politische) Drama noch brauchbar bleiben. ... Die 
solche Dramen lesen sollen, sind Personen, in deren Gemiitern dic 
Privattriebe durch die 6ffentlichen niedergedriickt sind. . . .””!°* Sulzer 
bezieht sich auf Henault, dessen Theorien iiber das politische Trauerspic! 

18 W.M.1j., W.A., 1, xxi, 38. 103 W.A., Iv, v, 132. 

14 Biographische Einzelheiten, W.A., 1, xxxvi, ii, 226. 

106,198 D.u.W., W.A., I, xxix, 72 f. 107,198 Hagenbring, aaO., S. 33 f. 
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den jungen Dichtern zur Nachahmung empfohlen werden. Da “die 
gewohnliche Tragédie uns nicht hinlanglich genug iiber die wichtigsten 
Punkte der Geschichte unterrichten kann,’ kommt Henault zum 
Schluss, “‘es sei verniinftig, eine Gattung zu versuchen, darin die Vor- 
teile der Geschichte und der Tragédie vereinigt seien.’ 

Es ist jedoch eine Uebertreibung, Gétz als ein Drama der politischen 
Tat hinzustellen. Wohl ist die politische Aktivitat in der aktiven Selbst- 
hilfe des Helden bereits angedeutet, doch steht sein Privatschicksal viel 
zu sehr im Vordergrund, und die Motive seiner Handlungen sind nur in 
wenigen Einzelfillen sozial. In seinem Streben ist Gétz (wie Goethe) 
Universalist und Casariner, in seinen Handlungen Atomist und Stin- 
dianer. Statt der “bedeutenden und erweckenden Beispiele,’”’ die die 
Jugend zur “‘tatigen Férderung der allgemeinen Gliickseligkeit’’® auf- 
riitteln sollte, findet man im Gétz wie im Egmont eine Reihe von Hand- 
lungen, die uns lediglich “iiber die wichtigsten Punkte der Geschichte 
unterrichten.”” Wohl werden darin die Zeitstrémungen abgespiegelt, da 
der Dichter die historischen Situationen auf die Gegenwartswelt bezieht— 
von einer politischen Tat kann aber hier keine Rede sein. 

7. Die Darstellung aktueller Stoffe zwr Abwehr drohender Klassen- 
bewegungen.—Der Dichter ist politisch tatig, wenn er bei der Darstellung 
historischer Situationen diese seiner Umwelt niher bringt und ihnen 
den Sinn der Gegenwart gibt. In seiner Beurteilung der Geschichte als 
Lehrmittel fiir politisches Handeln schwankt Goethe zwischen der 
Bejahung des erzieherischen Wertes und dem vollstindigen Verkennen 
desselben. Der Geschichtsschreiber gewinnt an Perspektive, verliert aber 
den Blick fiirs Nachste: “Du siehst zu weit Macchiavelli,” sagt die 
Regentin im Egmont, “Du solltest Geschichtsschreiber sein; wer handelt 
muss fiirs nachste sorgen.”"! Der Realpolitiker kehrte sich ebensowenig 
um die Lehren der Geschichte als um Ideologien, die durch Analogien 
sozialer Tatsachen gewonnen werden. Darum kommt Goethe zum 
Schluss: “Lehrbuch und Geschichte sind gleich lacherlich.’”"* “Die 
causa finalis der Welt- und Menschenhindel” ist ihm nunmehr “die 
dramatische Dichtkunst, denn das Zeug ist sonst absolut zu nichts zu 
brauchen.””48 Aber gerade das Nichste, das soziale Geschehen der Gegen- 
wart, zwingt uns zur Stellungnahme, wir miissen ablehnen oder zustim- 
men. Die politische Tatigkeit des Dichters aussert sich eben in der 
Stellungnahme dem sozialen Geschehen gegeniiber. Als Patrizier musste 
er der drohenden Klassenbewegung feindlich gegeniiberstehen. Schon 
sein Gétz ist als Abwehr gegen die sich damals fiihlbar machende anti- 
aristokratische Bewegung gedacht. “‘Antiaristokratische Motive gewin- 


1° Hagenbring, aaO., S. 33 f. 10 aaO., S. 65 f. 1 W.A., I, viii, 186. 
"2 Vgl. Anm. 56. 3 3, Marz 1785, W.A., Iv, vii, 19. 
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nen die Uberhand” in der Literatur der Zeit. “Die Biirger, Bauern und 
dergl. als redliche Leute und, weil man doch Schelmen braucht, so 
miissen die Minister-Hofleute, Justizbeamten die Rolle iibernehmen.'" 
Dem entgegenzuarbeiten, stellt er den (Land-) Adel im Gétéz als die 
einzig kompetente Fiihrerschicht hin, verweist den Biirger in seinen 
beschrinkten Erwerbskreis und, vom Standpunkt des Patriziers aus- 
gehend, der den Lebensforderungen der Bauern verstindnislos gegen- 
iibersteht, sieht er in den Motiven ihrer Handlungen nichts als Zer- 
stérungssucht und Mordlust. 

Im Egmont sieht man schon den Agitator an der Arbeit, dem Goethe, 
wie es Patrizier gewohnlich zu tun pflegen, die Schuld an den zu Ruhe- 
stérungen fiihrenden gesteigerten Forderungen des Biirgertums zu- 
schreibt. Mit den demokratischen oder nivellierenden Tendenzen vor 
und nach der Revolution sucht sich Goethe dadurch auseinanderzu- 
setzen, dass er (a) die Tendenzen auf lebensfremde Ideologien zuriick- 
zufiihren suchte; (b) die Verbreitung derselben im Volke Charlatanen 
(Vansen, Breme, Biirgergeneral) iibertrug; (c) ihnen als wahre Fiihrer 
aufgeklarte Adelige entgegenstellte; (d) durch deren Mund Mittel zur 
Beseitigung eventueller Misstinde, die zu Ruhestérungen fiihren kénn- 
ten, empfahl, und (e) in der Gesinnungsverschiedenheit zweier Volker, 
wie der Deutschen und Franzosen, auch die Ursache fiir die Unméglich- 
keit zu finden glaubte, dieselben Prinzipien, sofern sie die Machtbeteili- 
gung des Biirgertums betrafen, auf beide Lander anzuwenden."® 

Goethe schonte auch die Fiirsten nicht, wenn sie den demokratischen 

Tendenzen der Zeit folgten. Er bezweifelt die Aufrichtigkeit ihrer 
Motive: der junge nordische Kénig, der den Adel unterdriickt, um seine 
Macht zu erweitern, schmeichelt dem Volke, damit er sein Ziel erreiche. 
Philipp, durch seinen Vertreter Alba, spielt sich als Freund des Volkes 
auf, um es seinem Adel abtriinnig zu machen. Breme, der Aufwiegler der 
Revolutionszeit, kann sich auf das Beispiel Friedrichs und Josephs 
berufen: 
Die Leute wissen es, dass der Fiirst selbst eine Revolution wiinscht, er hat die 
Gesinnungen Friedrichs und Josephs, der beiden Monarchen, welche alle wahre 
Demokraten als ihre Heiligen anbeten sollen. Er ist erziirnt zu sehen, wie der 
Biirger- und Bauernstand unter’m Druck des Adels seufzt, und leider kann er 
selbst nicht wirken, da er von lauter Aristokraten umgeben ist. Haben wir uns 
nur aber erst legitimiert, dann setzt er sich an unsere Spitze und seine Truppen 
sind zu unsern Diensten, und Breme und alle braven Manner sind an seiner 
Seite.U6 


Wenn die Grossen gegen ihre eignen Interessen handeln, also selbst den 


4 Diu.W., W.A., 1, xxviii, 369, 370. 15 Vgl. Anm. 85, 86. 
16 Die Aufgeregten, W.A., 1, xviii, 57. 
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Sanskulotismus anspornen, dann sollte es, nach Goethe, doch niemand 
wundernehmen, dass ihnen die Kleinen nachiffen: 

Vorgang der Grossen, zum Sanskulotismus fiihrend. Friedrich sondiert sich vom 
Hof. In seinem Schlafzimmer steht ein Prachtbette. Er schlaft in einem Feldbett 
daneben. Joseph warf diussere Formen weg... schlaft auf der Erde auf einer 
Matratze . . . Maxime, der Regent sei nur der erste Staatsdiener. Die Sinnesart 
geht immer weiter, bis der Kénig von Frankreich sich selbst fiir einen Missbrauch 
halt.47 


Als Konsequenz der von oben sogar begiinstigten Tendenzen sah Goethe 
die Auflésung der sozialen Ordnung im Sanskulotismus verkérpert. 

Wo der First wirtschaftliche Machtpolitik treibt, findet er im Biirger- 

tum die gelehrigsten Nachahmer. In seiner Parodie auf den reinen 
Machtstaat lasst der Dichter den fiir seinen eigenen Vorteil arbeitenden 
Vogel Treufreund den Griindsplan entwickeln: 
Hier ist mit vereinten Kriften das grosse Werk zu beginnen: eine Stadt zu 
griinden; mit einer festen Mauer den ganzen Aether zu umgeben; eine regulierte 
Miliz einzurichten; die Grenzen wohl besetzen; eine Accise anzulegen und so den 
Géttern und Menschen die Nahrung zu erschweren.™® 


Dem Biirger liegt das Staatswohl iiberhaupt nicht am Herzen, ihm 
handelt es sich lediglich ums Privatwohl: ‘‘Da gibt’s Aemter zu ver- 
geben!” meint Hoffegut, “Ich werde alle meine Freunde und Verwandte 
anbringen.’""® Die ‘‘Accisen” und “Imposten” bewirken wohl die 
Stirkung der Macht des Staates durch die kiinstliche Steigerung der 
Produktion, der Bediirfnisse der Individuen, des wirtschaftlichen Wider- 
streits und der damit Hand in Hand gehenden Erhéhung der Einkiinfte, 
dagegen wird auf der anderen Seite ‘den Menschen die Nahrung er- 
schwert,” und statt einer Linderung der sozialen Not bringt die Wirt- 
schaftspolitik eine Steigerung derselben mit sich. Der Dichter erwartete 
von Friedrich II die universalistische Sozialpolitik, die darin besteht, 
dass dem Volke durch die Wohltatigkeit und Gerechtigkeit des Kénigs 
(la bienfaisance est la justice des rois) die Subsistenz sichergestellt werde. 
Das Resultat der Schutzzollpolitik des Kénigs war aber die Steigerung 
der wirtschaftlichen Ungleichheit, worauf der Dichter in seinem Ten- 
denzstiick die Végel anspielt. Die Wirtschaftspolitik der Zeit durch- 
kreuzte die universalistische Sozialpolitik, und bewirkte dadurch, nach 
dem Kompensationsgesetz, die Ablenkung der natiirlichen Balan- 
cierungstendenzen der organischen Entwicklung. 


(Schluss folgt) 
FREDERICK S. SETHUR 


The College of the City of New York 
UT W.A., 1, liii, 384. 18,119 Die Vogel, W.A., 1, xvii, 110 f. 








LXVIII 
AN UNPUBLISHED SLOVAK MANUSCRIPT 


HHROUGH the gracious courtesy of the Hungarian authorities [ 
have been permitted to seek for Slavonic material in the Royal 
Hungarian National Museum. I was gratified to find that owing to a 
millennium of close contacts between the Magyar and the Slav, Budapest 
contains much interesting material. During this search I was fortunate 
enough to come upon the unpublished manuscript which is here repro- 
duced. It was found by itself and was not a part of any collection. For 
purposes of identification I suggest calling it Slovak Manuscript M.M.C. 
These verses are not folk-songs in the accepted sense of the word, but 
are polished love lyrics, ballads and dialogues. Such poetry is rare in 
the Slovak literature of that date. 
One interesting feature of these poems is their language. In the words 
of Professor Andrew Slabey: 


At that time the Slovaks still used modified Czech as their literary tongue, but 
these verses have a style of their own, a mixture of literary Czech and vernacular 
Slovak, with the latter predominating. In this manuscript there is complete ab- 
sence of the peculiar Czech f, which is the chief distinguishing consonant between 
the two sister-languages. And the Slovak of these verses is not of the Western 
dialect in which Bernol4k published his first Slovak grammar in 1790, but the 
central vernacular which is now used as the basis of the Slovak literary tongue. 
Evidently the author must have been a native of central Slovakia. 


Professor Slabey thinks these poems might be from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Albert Praz4k of the Charles University in Praha would 
put them later, in the early nineteenth century, but in any case they be- 
long before the “‘renaissance’”’ of Slovak literature. 

Here is a transcription by my colleague, Andrew Paul Slabey of the 
first song of photostat No. 1: 


Strometek zeleny welmy premileny 

na kteremz my sp{wal slawiéek spanyl¥ 
z wetera spulnoci tez i na switany 
kterf¥ mi prebyral moje slatke spany 
tim lfbeznf¥m spewem srdce me porazi 
tak Ze zarmucene srdce we mne tauZi. 


Ja sem osamela jako ta hrdlytka 

jak bez ratolesti spanila ruzitka 

jako strom fikowf such¥ brez owoce 
tak je zarmucene we mne moje srdce. 
Ty si me lylium kochany premile 
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A. P. Coleman 


pre tebe KatuSka mam srdce zranene. 
Tak welmi zranene w smutku postawene 
ze ja any newim je duSa we mne. 

Straty sem kamen karbunkulus krasn¥ 
karbunkulus krasn¥ jako slunce jasny 
powecte hrdlitky powecte slawitky 

snad ste ho wideli pity u studnitky. 
W5Sak sme ho pri jednej studnitky widely 
kalnu wodu pije tak se zarmucuje. 

A kdy% sem ja smutna Sla wolat na cestau 
proé si se neozrel pri zelenem brestau 
kdyz sem te wolala proé si se neozral 
muj mfli klenote proé si se mi skowal 
Pre teba sem moje oti wyplakala 

tebe rozmar inu smutna sem hledala 


Ach jiz sem te naSla jiz te wic nestratfm 
éo sem ty sl¥bila wSecko ty nawratym. 


This and the succeeding poems were were put into English verse by 
Marion Moore Coleman. 


Sone I 
Yonder’s a dear little, green little linden tree, 
From it a beautiful nightingale sings to me, 
All through the evening, at midnight, at dawning, 
Wakes me from sweetest of slumber each morning. 
Loveliest of singers, he bitterly wounds me, 
So that my sad heart is longing within me. 


She 


Lonely I am as the poor turtle-dove, 
Lone as the rose that is torn from the grove, 
Lone as the withered and barren old fig-tree, 
So is my heart always yearning within me. 
He 
You are my lily, my dear, my beloved, 
For you, dear Kitty, my poor heart is wounded. 


So deeply wounded, so heavy with sorrow, 
Whether I still have a soul I don’t know. 


She 


Now I have lost a pretty carbuncle stone, 

Sparkling and bright as the rays of the morning sun. 
Tell me, o nightingales, tell me, o doves that sing, 
Haven’t you seen my love drink from a spring? 
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The Birds 


Drinking from yon little spring we have seen the lad, 
But he drinks water that’s muddy, because he’s sad. 


She 


But when I sadly went calling you down the road, 

You wouldn’t glance where beside the green elm I stood. 
When I called after, why wouldn’t you glance at me? 

j Precious, my jewel, why did you hide from me? 

4 For you I cried my eyes out of my head, 

For you a rosemary sadly prepared. 

Now I have found you, I never shall lose you, 

Now I'll fulfil every promise I’ve made you. 


Tragamer bets ita ein ogra Se Sg a 


Professor Albert Prazak of Praha has kindly called my attention to a 
variant of the song contained in the next 12 lines, found in Kollir, 
Narodnie zpiewanky, (Budapest, 1834-35), 1, 304. He also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the song contained in the last six lines of the first 
photostat has been printed by P. J. Safatik in his Pisné svétské lidu 
slovenského v Uhfich (1823). Variants are to be found in Kollar, Narodnie 
zpiewanky, 1, 124, 170; u, 326. 


itt Nagle ae PLL SS St. 


Sone IV 


Jak smutne spiwa slawy¥éek Ze jis od milej musim pret 
kosi zachazaju zore znamenaju nemozem sa bawit domov ma wolaju 


Ach wSak Ze my je uprimna memu srdcy powolna 
i weru ju nenecham any neopustym 
i asnad jeSte dneska prenu zemrit musym 


‘ Ach nebude z toho nic myla len musi moja bit 
a : barbi jej rodina proti tomu bila 
ei jeSte bi my ju dowolit musela 


=} 

ia Sam mne to Pan Buch zwestowal zeby sem ja ju mylowal 
a milowal sem ju w2di aj mylujem werne 

dobre moje srdce zanu newipadne 

mylowal sem ju ja aj mylowat budem 

pokut kolwek w tomto swete ziwy budem Amen 










Sone IV 
Sadly sings the nightingale and low, 

Far from my beloved I must go... 

Blackbirds dim the sky, 

Clouds stand high... 

I can stay no longer, homeward I must go, they cry. 
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Ah, from this nothing will come, 

My beloved must be mine alone... 
Even though her family might bluster, 
Still ‘twould have to let me have her. 


God himself it was who told me 

I should love her only. 

I have loved her always and so faithfully 
That my heart almost falls out of me. 

I have loved her and I love her still, 
Long as ever I shall live, I’ll love her still. 


Sonc V 
KatuS—KatuS me srdetko éo0 mne suZujeS 
éerne o¢y bile litko proé mne zarmucuje$ 
wSak Buch widy kazdeho neopusti Zadneho 
sina sweho jedineho wlasty staleho. 
Ach Zalosna a bolesna mojej mladosty 
kteru sem ja neuznawal w mojem panenstwy 
jiz uznawam faleSnost oplakawam na wetnost 
kteru sem ja neuznawal bit¥ na starost. 
Rano wstanu a pohlednu wSecek strapeny 
napada mne teSka bolest od milowany 
rano ptatky sp¥waju wesele proletuju 
aja smutny bi sern spiwal o¢i my nedaju. 
KatuS KatuS me srdetko ti si wSecek swet 
ty si mne zwedla ypodwedla muj panensky wek 
hrkutalas po poly priletelas k postely 
mojim litkam y o¢i¢kam ku polybeny 


Sonc V 
Why, o Kitty mine, do you always torture me? 
With your eyes so black, your milky cheeks, why forever 
sadden me? 
Surely God sees everyyone, he’ll forsake no one, 
Not the one who serves his country, not his loyal son. 
Sad the memory of youth that’s gone... 
Things I did not recognize when single and alone. 
Now I see its folly, and for e’er lament 
What I didn’t recognize . . . now old and spent. 
Mornings when in anguish I awake again 
Falls upon me heavy pain. 
Though at dawn the birds are singing joyfully 
I am sad . . . would sing, but now my eyes no longer suffer me. 
Kitty, Kitty, sweetheart, darling, all my world, in very truth, 
You have lured me and deceived my youth. 





A 
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You have crooned among the fields and flown to bed, 
There, to kiss your eyes and cheeks, I’ve fled. 


Sonc VI 
Jako ja mam chodiwat k wam me mile srdetko 
u was stara baba semre siwa holubytko 
dajte babe groS nama re¢ nech zahasi ten kahanec 
pridi len holubytko. 


Jako ja mam chodiwat k wam me myle srdetko 
uwas welmy dwere wrdZda siwa holuby¢ko 

potrem dwere kusom lojem nech ony choda spokojem 
pijd len holubytko. 


Jako ja mam chodiwat kwam me myle srdetko 
uwas welmy mi8i pista siwa holubytko 
kiho 2e ti Serta stojfS Ze se jednej mySi boji§ 
pryd len holubytko. 

Sone VI 
How can I come in your house, my dearest love? 
A crochety old hag is in the way, my little dove. 
O give the poor old thing a coin and him her light, 
And come, 0 come, my dove. 


How can I come in your house, my dearest love? 
Your door squeaks very loudly, my gray dove. 

I'll rub the door with tallow, it will open softly then, 
Come, 0 come, my dove. 





How can I come in your house, my dearest love? 
Your mice make so much noise, my little dove. 
The devil take you . . . you afraid of mice? 
Come, 0 come, my dove. 


Se mrad le tase om, 


A. P. COLEMAN 














cathe Nes 








LXIX 


UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA IN COLERIDGE’S COPY 
OF MALTHUS’S ESSAY ON POPULATION 


I‘ a letter to Wedgewood from Géttingen in 1799, Coleridge said: 


Before I left England, I had read the book of which you speak [Malthus’s first 
Essay on Population, published in 1798]. I must confess that it appeared to me 
exceedingly illogical. ... My objections to the Essay on Population you will 
find in my sixth letter at large—but do not, my dear sir, suppose that because 
unconvinced by this essay, I am therefore convinced of the contrary... . Is 
the march of the human race progressive, or in cycles? 


Coleridge was referring to the fact that the first Essay was written mainly 
as an argument against theories like Godwin’s, Wallace’s, and Con- 
dorcet’s, which presupposed the possibility of man’s improving himself 
and his social conditions to an indefinite extent and toward an ideal 
perfection. It is perhaps needless to remark that the “sixth letter at 
large” was never written, or at least has not come down to us. We find 
no further mention of Malthus by Coleridge till 1804, when he noted (see 
Anima Poetae for that year): “This evening, and indeed all this day, I 
ought to have been reading and filling the margins of Malthus. I had 
begun and found it pleasant. Why did I neglect it?” 

Coleridge’s copy (now in the British Museum) of the second Essay on 
Population, published 1803, shows that he did continue, and finish, this 
reading. His marginal notes are less frequent and voluminous in the 
later part of the book than in the earlier; but they are throughout lively, 
and give a far clearer and more complete picture of Coleridge’s attitude 
toward that historic treatise than any of his writings that have yet ap- 
peared in print. The first note shows that Coleridge approached the sec- 
ond Essay with his reading of the first Essay fresh in his mind, and that 
he was already unfavorably disposed toward Malthus’s conclusions. 
Malthus says in his Preface (p. vi): 


The main principle advanced is so incontrovertible, that, if I had confined my- 
self merely to general views, I could have entrenched myself in an impregnable 
fortress. 


Coleridge comments: 


If by the main Principle the Author means both the Fact (i.e., that Population 
unrestrained would infinitely outrun Food) and the Deduction from the Fact, 
i.e., that the human race is therefore not indefinitely improvable, a popgun would 
batter down this Impregnable Fortress. If only the First be meant, the assertion 
is quite nugatory—in the former case vapouring, in the latter a vapour. S.T.C. 
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The second note makes his unfavorable opinion clearer; far clearer 
than it is in any of his statements in print. Malthus in his first Essay 
had considered only what he called “vice” and “‘misery” to be checks 
on the tendency of population to outrun the means of subsistence. In 
this second Essay he admits, though dubiously, a possible other check, 
which he calls “moral restraint.” The paragraph on page vii of the 
Preface in which he announces that he is supposing this further check 
possible, Coleridge annotates as follows: 


And of course you wholly confute your former pamphlet, and might have spared 
yourself the trouble of making up the present Quarto. Merciful God! are we 
now to have a Quarto to teach us, that great misery and great vice arise from 
Poverty and that there must be Poverty in its worst shapes, wherever there are 
more mouths than Loaves, and more Heads than Brains!—The whole question 
is this: Are Lust and Hunger both alike Passions of physical Necessity, and the 
one equally with the other independent of the Reason, and the Will? Shame upon 
our Race, that there lives the individual who dares even ask the Question!— 
S.T.C. 


The third note throws light on one cause for the irritation which not 

only Coleridge but also other moral philosophers of the period felt on 
reading Malthus. In his first chapter (p. 6), Malthus in maintaining the 
possibility of population’s outrunning the food supply in any given 
country, takes up the matter of emigration. He says: 
There are many parts of the globe, indeed, hitherto uncultivated, and almost 
unoccupied; but the right of exterminating, or driving into a corner where they 
must starve, even the inhabitants of these thinly peopled regions, will be ques- 
tioned in a moral view. 


Coleridge comments: 


The stupid Ignorance of the Man! a moral View!—And to begin such a book as 
this without stating what a moral View is!—If it be immoral to kill a few Savages 
in order to get possession of a country capable of sustaining a 1000 times as 
many enlightened and happy men, is it not immoral to kill millions of Infants 
and Men by crowded Cities, by Hunger, and by the Pox? 


The fourth, and longest, is an amusingly unsuccessful attempt to 
condense Malthus, in which Coleridge (though he admits it only grudg- | 
ingly) proves inadvertently to himself that Malthus’s main principle 
is not as easy to state briefly and clearly as it seems to be on a first 
glance. At the end of his first chapter (p. 8), Malthus states his principle: 


Taking the whole earth instead of this island, emigration would of course be ex- 
cluded; and supposing the present population equal to a thousand millions, the 
human species would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and 
subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. In two centuries the population would be to 
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| the means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in two 
thousand years the difference would be almost incalculable. 


_ Coleridge comments: 


' Quote this Paragraph, as the first sentence of your Review; and observe that 
this is the sum and substance of 8 pages—and that the whole work is written 
_ in the same Ratio, viz.—8 lines of Sense and substance to 8 X30 =240 Lines of 
Verbiage and senseless Repetition/and even of these 8 Lines all the Pomp of 
’ Numerals and Ratios might have been cashiered, by substituting a Proportion 








which no one in his senses would consider as other than axiomatic, viz: Suppose 
that the human race amount to a thousand ‘nillions, divide the square acres of 
food-producing Surface by 500,000,000; that is to say, so much to each married 
Couple, estimate this Quotum as high as you like, if you will, even at a thousand 
or even at ten thousand acres to each family. Suppose Population without check, 
and take the average increase from two Families as 5 (which is irrationally small, 
supposing the human Race healthy and each Man married at 21 to a woman of 
18) and in 12 generations the Jncrease would be, forty-eight million, 828 thou- 
sand, one hundred and twenty five/—Now as to any conceivable Increase in the 
Productions, or Improvement in the Productiveness of the 1000, or 10,000 Acres, 
it is ridiculous even to think of Production at all—inasmuch as it is demonstra- 
ble, that either already in this 12th generation, or certainly in a few generations 
more (I leave the exact statement to School-boys, not having Cocker’s Arith- 
metic by me and having forgotten the number of square Feet in an Acre) the 
quotum of Land would not furnish Standing-room to the descendants of the first 
agrarian Proprietors. For in this statement I have supposed each Individual to 
marry out of his Tribe—and you must therefore take the 49 million as belonging 
to 2 Quota of Land—the conclusion is the same—. But do the sum at once—find 
all the number of square Acres on the Globe (of Land) and divide the number 
by 500,000,000. 


At this point, having written something like three times as many 
words as Malthus in attempting to simplify him, Coleridge becomes 
aware of what is happening, and continues,— 


I have myself been uselessly prolix, and in grappling with the Man have caught 
his itch of Verbiage —Suppose a married couple to have six children (not half 
the number, which they would have, if you suppose all checks to Population 
removed) and suppose all their posterity to marry and each couple to increase 
in the same proportion, and it is evident on the slightest reflection, that in 
a given number of Generations their Posterity would want standing-room. 
(That it must be so, the Rule of Multiplication would enable a child to demon- 
strate; and a school-boy, who has advanced in Arithmetic as far as Compound 
Interest, may astonish his younger Sister both by the Fact, and by the exact 
number of years in which it would take place.) On the other hand let the produc- 
tiveness of the Earth be increased beyond the Hope of the most visionary Agri- 
culturalist, still the Productions take up room—if the present crop of Turnips 
occupy one fifth of the space of the Turnip Field, the increase can never be more 
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than quintupled (and if you suppose two . . . [illegible] for one, the increase sti|| 
can not exceed ten: so that supposing a little Island of a single Acre, and its 
productions occupying one fifth of its absolute space, and sufficient to maintain 
two men and two women, four generations would outrun its possible power of 
furnishing them with Food. We may boldly affirm that a Truth so self-evident 
as this, was never overlooked, or even by Implication contradicted.—W hat 
proof has Mr. Malthus brought, what proof can be bring, that any writer or 
Theorist has overlooked this Fact, which would not apply (with reverence be it 
spoken) to the Almighty himself, when he pronounced the awful command “In- 
crease and Multiply.” . . . 


The fifth comment, like the third, shows irritation at Malthus’s failure 
to define his terms in writing about ethics, and is admirably clear- 
headed. Malthus, in writing about the nature of checks to this multip|i- 
cation of men (p. 11), says, 


Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, violations of the marriage bed, and 
improper arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connexions, clearly come 
under the head of vice. 


Coleridge comments: 


It is to the last degree idle to write in this way without having stating [sic] the 
meaning of the words Vice and Virtue. That these and all these are Vices in the 
present state of Society, who doubt?—So was Coelibacy in the Patriarchal Ages. 
Vice and Virtue subsist in the agreement of the habits of a man with his Reason 
and Conscience, and these can have but one moral guide, Utility or the Virtue 
and Happiness of Rational Beings. We mention this not under the miserable no- 
tion that any state of Society will render these actions capable of being per- 
formed with conscience and virtue, but to expose the utter ungroundedness of 
this speculation. Adding, however, that if we believed with Mr. Malthus’s 
warmest partizans, that man never will in general be capable of regulating the 
sexual appetite by the Law of Reason, and that the gratification of Lust is a 
thing of physical Necessity equally with the gratification of Hunger—a fact which 
we should laugh at for its silliness if its wickedness had not pre-excited Abhor- 
rence—nothing would be more easy than to demonstrate, that some one or other 
of these actions, whether Abortion, or the Exposure of Children, or artificial 
Sterility on the part of the Male, would become Virtues—a Thought, which we 
turn from with Loathing; but not with greater Loathing, than we do from the 
degrading Theory, of which it would be a legitimate Consequence—and which 
by a strange Inconsequence admits the existence of all these Vices, and of all 
that Mass of Misery, on account of which alone these Vices are Vices, in order 
to prevent that State of Society, in which admitting some one of these actions 
after the Birth of the second or third Child, the whole Earth might be imagined 
filled to its utmost extent with enlightened and happy Beings. Mr. Malthus is 
continually involving himself in the silly Blunder of the Quakers, who idolize 
words—for instance, I am talking to you; if everybody uses you to signify one 
person, and we all use it indiscriminately to men of all ranks and conditions / you 
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so understand it / there is neither an intentional deceiving, or a possibility of 
being deceived; and yet I am guilty of a Lie and of Flattery, because, forsooth, 
some centuries ago the word ‘you’ was only known as a Plural, and applied to 
Individuals of high Rank from motives of Flattery.—I am weary of confuting 
such childish Blunders.—All that follows to the 355th page may be an entertain- 
ing farrago of quotations from Books of Travels, etc.; but surely, very imperti- 
nent in a philosophical work.—bless me 340 pages—for what purpose!—a phil— 
work can have no legitimate purpose but proof and illustration / and 350 pages to 
prove an axiom! to illustrate a self-evident Truth!—It is neither more nor less 
than Book-making!— 


This last contemptuous dismissal is, of course, hardly just. After all, 
the long and (for the most part) muzzy answer which Godwin, in 1820, 
wrote to Malthus’s arguments is evidence that even three hundred and 
fifty pages were not enough to make this self-evident truth clear to 
everyone. The fact is self-evident, but in something the same way that 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection is, plain enough when understood, 
but not easy at first acquaintance to appreciate to its full significance. 
After this note, Coleridge, evidently being as he says weary of confut- 
ing, read on through the book and simply jotted down brief comments 
on details when he felt moved to do so. On page 45, Malthus has been 
explaining the diminution in numbers of the American Indians on the 
ground that their food supply has diminished. Coleridge comments: 


The fur trade has been the main cause of their latter diminution. They destroy 
all the animals they can find—not for food! but for their skins and these they ex- 
change immediately or ultimately for spirits—and by this destroying their meat 
to obtain drink they are making room for better tenants. 


It is a curious prevision, whic!. Coleridge would probably have recoiled 
from had he seen its meaning clearly, of the idea which Darwin and 
Spencer later elaborated, the survival of the fittest. 

On page 64, Malthus comments on “the miserable and almost savage 
state of Sparta, and of Greece in general at that time” (the time not 
specified, but presumably when Sparta was most famous for its harsh 
discipline in education). Coleridge comments, succinctly: “fool!” On 
page 65, Malthus remarks: “‘A state of sloth, and not of restlessness and 
activity, seems evidently to be the natural state of man.” Coleridge 
comments: “Ass!” On page 93, Malthus quotes the Arabians of the 
desert tribes as denying “that the religion of Mahomet was made for 
them. For how, they say, can we perform ablutions, when we have no 
water?” Upon this statement Coleridge comments: ‘cbooby—when he 
expressly permits sand.” 

On pages 108 and 141 appear two unimportant comments, which 
seem to the reader pointless, or nearly so, though to Coleridge they may 
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have suggested ideas to develop. The first is in regard to Malthus’s 
statement that the effect of polygamy is to increase the number of 
married women and prevent celibacy. Coleridge comments: “‘.e., feriale 
celibacy mark you that Sir!”—to which remark the reader inclines to 
reply, true, but what of it? The other is in regard to Malthus’s citation 
of Montesquieu’s opinion that the reason why polyandry is a custom jn 
Malabar is that the soldiers then feel more “at liberty to follow the calls 
of their profession.’”’ Coleridge comments: ‘“This was the cause assigned 
in Malabar.” 

Another brief comment is more important. On pages 357 and 358, 
Malthus re-states, in arguing against Condorcet, one of his main beliefs, 
that an oscillation between periods of plenty, with a rapidly expanding 
population, and periods of want, with the population at or near a stand- 
still, “‘will for ever continue to exist, unless some decided change takes 
place in the physical constitution of our nature.” Coleridge comments 
concerning the last clause: “read in the existing system of society.” 
Here appears again the fundamental divergence of Coleridge from 
Malthus’s premises; and the general contention that it is our system oi 
society, not our natural impulses, which keeps reason and the will o/ 
God from prevailing, is of course one of the most common ideas among 
the so-called romantic thinkers. This contention Malthus, being by 


instinct (though not always in practice or detail) a scientist and a 
realist, could not away with. 

On page 364, Coleridge takes note of the paragraph beginning “Many, 
I doubt not, will think that the attempting gravely to controvert so 
absurd a paradox’”’—with the memorandum: “Quote and apply to him- 
self.”” On page 531, Coleridge puts marginal lines beside the following: 


But there is one right, which man has generally been thought to possess, which 
I am confident he neither does, nor can, possess, a right to subsistence when his 
labour will not fairly purchase it. 


A man who is born into a world already possessed . . . has no claim of right to 
the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business to be where he is. 


On page 538 appears a flash of Coleridgean humor. Malthus is arguing 
that the clergyman of each parish should be required to warn solemnly 
people contemplating matrimony that they must not produce more 
children than they can themselves support. Coleridge ironically remarks: 
“the clergyman! No Mr. M. you must call in the Sow-gelder.”’ In his 
first Essay, of 1798, Malthus had made the statement (p. 11) that “‘the 
passion between the sexes is necessary, and will remain nearly in its 
present state.’”’ Coleridge, in accordance with the opinions he expresses 
in his note to page vii, is refusing to allow Malthus to retract that state- 
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ment, since he still (Coleridge maintains) holds to the conclusions he 
drew upon it as a premise. 

The last comment in the book is on page 539. Malthus has been argu- 
ing against the poor laws; and he makes the amazing statement, which 
must have infuriated Coleridge: 


When the poor were once taught, by the abolition of the poor laws, and a proper 
knowledge of their real situation, to depend more upon themselves, we might 
rest secure, that they would be fruitful enough in resources, and that the evils 
which were absolutely irremediable, they would bear with the fortitude of men, 
and the resignation of Christians. 


Coleridge comments: “What does this precious Philosopher say to 
Ireland where there are no poor laws!” As Coleridge read on, he must 
have seen that a few pages later (page 546) Malthus does say something 
about Ireland in this connection: 


It has been proposed by some, to establish poor laws in Ireland; but, from the 
wretched and degraded state of the common people, and the total want of that 
decent pride, which in England prevents so many from having recourse to parish 
assistance, there is little reason te doubt, that, on the establishment of such laws, 
the whole of the landed property would very soon be absorbed, or the system 
be given up in despair. 


But Coleridge has no comment opposite this latter passage. 

Most of Coleridge’s reactions to the Essay are by no means unique or 
surprising. He was not alone in perceiving that Malthus was unassailable 
in his main proposition that population if allowed by nature and circum- 
stances to grow unchecked would before long greatly exceed the possible 
means of subsistence. Shelley' and Hazlitt,? to give only two examples 
from his fellow-writers, perceived this fact, though Godwin was muddled 
in the matter. And since Coleridge shared with many others the romantic 
trust in man’s ability to perfect himself through reason and his natural 
goodness, it is not surprising to find him irritated to the extreme by 
Malthus’s negation of such possibilities of perfection. He did not per- 
ceive, any more than his friends and fellow-writers, the implication of 
a universal struggle for existence by which Charles Darwin was so much 
impressed when he read Malthus. 

In one respect, however, Coleridge’s comments are unusual. I have 
not found that the other opponents of Malthus at the time criticized, 


1 “Malthus is a very clever man, and the world would be a great gainer if it would seri- 
ously take his lessons into consideration, if it were capable of attending seriously to any- 
thing but mischief—but what on earth does he mean by some of his inferences!”’ Shelley’s 
Letters from Italy, Forman’s edition of Shelley’s prose, tv, 42. 

* See Hazlitt’s A Reply to the Essay on Population. 
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as Coleridge did, his naive lack of accuracy in the use of ethical terms. 
Yet it is undoubtedly a fault, and a serious one, in Malthus’s writings, 
that he uses so often the terms “vice” and “virtue” without any clea; 
definition of them, expressed or implied. Coleridge has hit upon a weak. 
ness that lies close to the bottom of many of Malthus’s fallacies. 

Malthus was by instinct a scientific reasoner—it is the evidence of this 
instinct in him which undoubtedly attracted Darwin, and which js 
equally attractive to many readers today. Though he himself is not 
always conscious of the fact, his point of view is continually that of a 
man searching for some explanation of what is, rather than for some 
means of bringing about, or urging upon men, what should be. It was 
futile, for instance, to pounce (as Coleridge, Hazlitt, and others did) 
upon his tardy recognition of a possible force of ‘moral restraint” and 
hold it up to ridicule as a hopeless inconsistency. Malthus was not a 
fiend, trying to force vice and misery upon men and later becoming 
white-livered. Rather he at first could not see any escape for men from 
what he called “vice” and “misery,” and later tried rather doubtfully 
to bring himself to think “moral restraint” a possible hope. Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, and Godwin were alike unable, through their irritation, to give 
Malthus credit for his admirable bravery in attempting to face facts. 

But Malthus felt himself impelled to go on from his recognition of 
unpleasant facts, to give practical advice to men, to discuss what ought 
to be done, to write as a moral philosopher. And as moral philosophy, 
his writings are weak enough. Since Coleridge, along with numerous 
others who controverted Malthus, took as naturally the point of view 
of moral philosophers as Malthus did that of a scientific observer, they 
felt angry and contemptuous at his attempts to write in a field for which 
he was not naturally fitted. 

Coleridge was obviously unfair in his judgment of Malthus’s Essay as 
a whole. And his later statement, in a letter of about 1815—“Ubi non 
Fur ibi stultus is my character of his Reverence Mr. Malthus’’—is quite 
unjustified. But he was, nevertheless, as clear-headed as Godwin was 
woolly in apprehending scientific facts. It is both his contempt for 
Malthus’s naive moralizing, and also the very clearness of his under- 
standing of Malthus’s main scientific principle, that lead him to dismiss 
that principle with a sneer as an obvious truism. 

GEORGE REUBEN PorTTER 

University of California 
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LXX 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE WIND AND THE LEAVES IN 
SHELLEY’S “ODE TO THE WEST WIND” 


HE “Ode to the West Wind” has received considerable special com- 
ment from a number of students of Shelley. H. B. Forman! has in- 
dicated, in part, its emotional background; Professor H. C. Pancoast? 


has discussed it in relation to the scene and climate in which it was 
| written; W. E. Peck* has pointed out parallels of its thought and imagery 


in Shelley’s earlier work; and Professor B. P. Kurtz‘ has recently shown 


' inan admirable study the relation of its theme of life and death and re- 


generation to the poet’s “pursuit of death” throughout his work. There 


| is wanting, however, a detailed account of the sources, the development, 


and the significance of the poem’s central symbols, the Wind and the 
Leaves, and of the intellectual and emotional disturbances, associated 
for Shelley with the symbols, which may have been the direct causes of 
his writing the ““Ode.”’ This study attempts such an account. 

On October 2, 1819, Shelley arrived in Florence with his wife, Mary, 
and Mary’s step-sister, Jane Clairmont. In the following weeks he was 
preparing to have copies of the newly published ‘‘Cenci’” shipped to 
London although he had just read in the Quarterly Review John Taylor 
Coleridge’s malignant review of “The Revolt of Islam.” He had begun 
to write the most important of his political tracts, ““A Philosophical 
View of Reform’’; he was reading and translating some of Calderon’s 
work; and he was composing the fourth act of ‘‘Prometheus Unbound.” 
For recreation, he went walking occasionally in the Cascine near Flor- 
ence. Returning from one of these walks, he wrote on November 6 to 
his friends, John and Maria Gisborne:® 


We have had lightning and rain here in plenty. I like the Cascine very much, 
where I often walk alone, watching the leaves, and, the rising and falling of the 
Arno. I am full of all kinds of literary plans. 


Perhaps the earliest of these plans to be accomplished was the “Ode to 
the West Wind,” written, no doubt, shortly after the sending of this 
letter, for to the poem published in the Prometheus Unbound volume of 
1820 Shelley appended a footnote in which he said: 


' “How Shelley Approached the ‘Ode to the West Wind’,” Bulletin and Review of the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial, Rome (London, 1913), 1, No. 2, 6. 

* “Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind’,”” MLN, xxxv, 97. 

* Shelley: His Life and Work (New York, 1927). 

* The Pursuit of Death (New York, 1933). 

° Roger Ingpen, The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1914), m, 746. 
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1070 Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind” 


This poem was conceived and chiefly written in a wood that skirts the Arno. 
near Florence, and on a day when that tempestuous wind, whose temperature js 
at once mild and animating, was collecting the vapours which pour down the 
autumnal rains. They began, as I foresaw, at sunset with a violent tempest o; 
hail and rain, attended by that magnificent thunder and lighting peculiar to the 
Cisalpine regions.® 


Here Shelley recounts what appears to be the simple origin of the “Ode.” 

But the “Ode to the West Wind” had no such simple origin, and 
Shelley’s statement of its immediate conception must be rejected if only 
because the poem is plainly something more than good description of a 
storm. To discover why the storm aroused such depths of thought and 
emotion as Shelley expresses in the “Ode,” we must look not at the 
wind-blown, leaf-strewn Italian landscape, but deep into Shelley’s mind, 
where, for nearly a decade, driving wind and flying leaves had been 
associated with his profoundest beliefs about nature and mankind. 0} 
such beliefs the Wind and the Leaves were symbols, and it is necessary 
to consider their meaning before their sources and their development 
are examined. 

The first stanza of the poem describes the leaves flying before the 
wind, which is represented as both destroyer of the leaves and preserver 
of the seeds from which new life will arise. As the first stanza reveals the 
power of the wind over the earth, so the second and third stanzas reveal 
its power over the heavens and the waters. In the fourth stanza the poet 
prays that he, like leaf, cloud, and wave, may undergo the power of the 
wind in order to achieve his own regeneration, and at the climax of the 
poem in the fifth stanza prays that from his dead thoughts driven over 
the earth by the wind there will arise in the cycle of the seasons a re- 
generating influence upon mankind. Thus the Wind, as the destroyer o/ 
the old order and the preserver of the new, for Shelley, symbolized 
Change or Mutability, which destroys yet re-creates all things; while 
the Leaves signified for him all things, material and spiritual, ruled by 
Change. The poem epitomizes Shelley’s conception of the eternal cycle 
of life and death and resurrection in the universe. 

That Shelley had begun early to interpret symbolically the phenomena 
of nature, in particular the cycle of life and death and resurrection as 
revealed in the turning of the seasons, is plain from one of the poems 
entitled “Song” in his second Gothic novel, “St. Irvyne,’’”? published 
early in 1811, whose lines 


6 The relation of the note to the letter in the dating of the poem is noted by Ingpen. 
op. cit., ibid. 
7H. B. Forman, The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1880), 1, 260. 
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Ah! when shall day dawn on the night of the grave 
Or summer succeed to the winter of death? (Il. 9-10.) 


contain a metaphorical use of the cycle of the seasons analogous to, and 


| anticipative of, his symbolical use of the cycle of the seasons in the 
“Ode to the West Wind.” 


Furthermore, if there is truth in Medwin’s® assertion that Shelley 


| “during the last two years of his stay at Eton . . . studied deeply Lucre- 


 tius, whom he considered the best of the Latin poets,” then it is likely 


- that Shelley was familiar as early as 1810 with the concept of the power 
: of Change in nature from reading in the De Rerum Natura (v, 830-836): 


omnia migrant 
omnia commutat natura et vertere cogit. 
namque aliut putrescit et aevo debile languet, 
porro aliut succrescit et e contemptibus exit. 
sic igitur mundi naturam totius aetas 
mutat et ex alio terram status excipit alter; 
quod tulit ut nequeat, possit quod non tulit ante. 


There seems, at least, to be a reflection of Lucretian atomism in Shelley’s 
letter of June 20, 1811, to Elizabeth Hitchener:® “I conceive . . . that 
nothing can be annihilated, but that everything pertaining to nature, 
consisting of constituent parts infinitely divisible, is in continual 
change... .” 

A more striking and closer early parallel of the thought and imagery 


_ of the “Ode” has been pointed out by W. E. Peck.'® In the 1812 tract, 
_ “Proposals for an Association, etc.,” Shelley wrote: 


We see in Winter that the foliage of the trees is gone, that they present to the 


' view nothing but leafless branches—we see that the loveliness of the flower 
_ decays, though the root continues in the earth. What opinion should we form of 
that man, who, when he walked in the freshness of the spring, beheld the fields 


enamelled with flowers, and the foliage bursting from the buds, should find fault 


_ with all this beautiful order, and murmur his contemptible discontents because 
_ winter must come, and the landscape be ro »bed of its beauty for a while again?" 


Sibel op sitions, 


Mr. Peck does not quote, however, the next sentence but one in the 


| paragraph, which reveals Shelley’s perception of the constant operation 








of natural law behind the changing phenomena of the seasons: “Do we 
not see that the laws of nature perpetually act by disorganization and 
reproduction, each alternately becoming law and effect (sic).’"* This 
sentence shows that seven years before he wrote the “Ode” Shelley had 
definitely grasped his conception of the great law of Change; also, it 


*H. B. Forman, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley by Thomas Medwin (London, 1913), 
# p. 50. ® Letters,1,99. Op. cit., 1,159. ™ Prose Works, 1, 386. 2 Tbid. 
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seems to supply the clue to the most important source of Shelley’s co». 
ception of such a law, the Systéme de la Nature by Baron D’Holbach 
published under the pseudonym of Mirabaud in 1770." 

According to Holbach’s materialistic metaphysics the universe \ 
ruled by the inflexible law of Necessity, the unbroken chain of cause 
and effects, whose operation is responsible for the continuous change j 
natural phenomena. Thus all the elements of nature are subject to th 
causal law, which creates, destroys, and re-creates: 


Leurs mouvemens nafssent sans interruption les uns des autres; ils sont alterna. 
tivement des causes & des effets, ils forment ainsi un vaste cercle de génératioz 
& de destructions, de combinaisons & de décompositions qui n’a pu avoir ¢: 
commencement & qui n’aura jamais de fin. En un mot la nature n’est qu un 
chaine immense de causes & d’effets qui découlent sans cesse les uns des autre 
... Tous les phenoménes de la nature sont dis aux mouvemens divers dé 
matiéres variées qu’elle renferme, & qui font que, semblable au Phénix, el 
renait continuellement de ces cendres." 


Elaborating on this conception of the constant change in nature, Ho: 
bach says: 


18 Paul Heinrich Dietrich, baron D’Holbach, Systéme de la Nature, ou Des Loix ii 
Monde Physique et du Monde Moral (London, 1770). That Shelley had been reading thi 
work early in 1812 is shown by a letter written to Godwin on June 3, 1812: “I have jus 
finished reading ‘“‘La (sic) Systéme de la Nature.”’ Do you know the real author? It appear 
to me a work of uncommon powers” (Lefters, 1, 315). Again, he wrote to Godwin on Ju! 
29, 1812: “I have read ‘Le Systéme de la Nature,’ and suspect this to be Helvetius’s | 
your charges against it. It is a book of uncommon powers... ” (Letters, 1, 347). Shelle 
even considered translating the work; he wrote to Hookham the publisher on August |: 
1812: “I am about translating an old French work, professedly by M. Mirabaud . . 
“La (sic) Systéme de la Nature”’ (Letters, 1, 360). 

14 Systéme de la Nature, 1, 30-31. Shelley probably read also the footnote to this passag: 
in which Holbach quoted several classical writers on the power of Change over Natur 
“Omnium que in sempiterno isto mundo fuerunt futuraque sunt, aiunt principium [uiss 
nullum, sed orbem esse quemdam generantium nascentiumque, in quo uniuscujusque seni 
initium simul & finis esse videatur. (V. Censorin, De Die Natali.) Le Poéte Manilius s’e: 
prime de la méme facon dans ses beaux vers: 

Omnia mutantur mortali lege creata, 
Nec se cognoscunt terre vertentibus annis, 
Exutas variam faciem per sxcula gentes. 
At manet incolumnis Mundus suaque omnia servat, 
Quz nec longa dies auget, minuitque senectus, 
Nec motus puncto currit, cursusque fatigat; 
Idem semper erit, quoniam semper fuit idem. 
(Manilii Astronom. Lib. 1.) 
Ce fut encore le sentiment de Pythagore, tel qu’il est exposé par Ovide au livre xv, de sé 
Métamorphoses Vers 165 & suiv. 
Omnia mutantur, nihil interit; errat & illinc 
Huc venit, hinc illuc. &c. (Ibid.) 
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Les animaux, les plantes et les minéraux rendent au bout d’un certain tems 4 

la nature, c’est a dire 4 la masse générale des choses, au magazin universel, les 

_ élémens ou principes qu’ils en ont empruntés. . . . Les parties élémentaires de 
|’animal ainsi désunies, dissoutes, élaborées, dispersées, vont former de nouvelles 
combinaisons; elles servent 4 nourrir, 4 conserver ou 4 détruire de nouveaux étres, 

& entre autres des plantes, qui parvenues a leur maturité nourissent & conservent 
de nouveaux animaux; ceux-ci subissent 4 leur tour le méme sort que les premiers. 
Telle est la marche constante de la nature; tel est le cercle éternel que tout ce 

qui existe est force de décrire. C’est ainsi que le mouvement fait naitre, conserve 
quelque tems & détruit successivement les parties de l’univers les uns par les 


' autres, tandis que la somme de |’existence demeure toujours la méme.® 


Holbach’s conception of the continuous destruction and regeneration 
of life Shelley carried over into “Queen Mab,” composed for the most 
part in 1812 and published in 1813. Holbach’s influence is plain not only 
in the text of the poem, but also in the notes, where Shelley quotes long 
passages from the Systéme de la Nature. In “Queen Mab,” seven years 
before the “Ode to the West Wind” was written, Shelley fitted to Hol- 
bach’s conception of the law of change the symbols of the Wind as 
destroyer-preserver and the Leaves as the destroyed, and thus made his 
first attempt to write the “Ode’’: 

Thus do the generations of the earth 
Go to the grave, and issue from the womb, 
Surviving still the imperishable change 
That renovates the world; even as the leaves 
Which the keen frost-wind of the waning year 
Has scattered on the forest soil, and heaped 
For many seasons there—though long they choke, 
Loading with loathsome rottenness the land, 
All germs of promise, yet when the tall trees 
From which they fell, shorn of their lovely shapes, 
Lie level with the earth to moulder there, 
They fertilize the land they long deformed, 
Till from the breathing lawn a forest springs 
Of youth, integrity, and loveliness, 
Like that which gave it life, to spring and die. 

(v, ll. 1-15.) 


As for the sources of the imagery, the poet himself has indicated them 
_ in the notes to the passage—the Wind from “Ecclesiastes” (1. 4-7) and 
_ the Leaves from the Iliad (vt. 146-149). 
: As early, then, as 1812, the Wind and the Leaves with their full sym- 
' bolic significance were present in Shelley’s poetry. For five years more 
_ the wind was to flutter at the gate of his imagination, the leaves were 


* Ob. cit., 1, 38-39. 
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to rustle in the hidden landscape of his mind, continually seeking an; 
continually being denied their escape into the outer world, until once 
again they appeared with their full meaning in “Laon and Cythna.” 
But there is ample evidence of their struggle to escape in the meantime 
and attain complete expression. 

In a list of books requested from Hookham on December 27, 181) 
Shelley noted Spenser’s Faerie Queen."* In a passage from the second 0; 
the ‘‘Mutabilitie’’ cantos Spenser points out the mutability of all thing: 
in nature, presenting those ideas of life and death and resurrection tha: 
Shelley had already encountered in Holbach, Homer, and the 0): 
Testament: 

For all that from her springs and is ybredde, 
However fair it flourish for a time, 

Yet see we soon decay, and being dead, 

To turn again unto their earthly slime. 

Yet out of their decay and mortal crime 

We daily see new creatures to arise, 

And of their winter springs another Prime, 

Unlike in form, and changed by strange disguise: 
So turn they still about and change in restless wise. 


Although this stanza (vir, 57-63) does not contain the imagery of the 
Wind and the Leaves, yet these were still in Shelley’s mind, and the 
revealed themselves early in 1814 in “Stanzas—April, 1814” (13), i: 
letters to Hogg of August!” and September, 1815,'* and in ‘Alastor’ 
(52-54; 583-586), composed in the autumn of 1815. 

In the summer of 1817 Shelley composed his long narrative pvem 
“Laon and Cythna,” in which the imagery appears again and again 
(1, 161-162; 1, 381-382; rv, 1529-1530; v, 2281-2282; v, 2284-22%0 
vi, 2578-2583; v1, 2741-2743; x, 3937-3938; x, 4182-4184). At one point 
however, as if his frequent use of the imagery had finally a cumulativ: 
effect, Shelley gave full expression to the symbols with all their clustere: 
associations of life and death and regeneration. 

In stanzas xx1—xx11'* of the ninth canto, Cythna describes the comin: 
of autumn and the return of spring. It is in the three following stanzas 
XXIII-XxV, however, that Shelley interprets symbolically the turning 
of the seasons and the Wind and the Leaves:”° 


16 Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1886), 1, 336. 

17 Letters, 1, 445. 18 Letters, 1, 446. 

19 The resemblance of these two stanzas to the “Ode” are noted by W. E. Peck, of. ci 
1, 159; he suggests also comparison with canto n, ll. 928-939, where Shelley, though » 
does not use the imagery of the wind and the leaves, asserts the power of poetry to reforz 
mankind as in the concluding lines of the “‘Ode.” 

20 Cf. Byron in the fourth canto of Childe Harold (878-882), also composed in 1817: 
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I. J. Kapstein 1075 


The seeds are sleeping in the soil: meanwhile 
The Tyrant peoples dungeons with his prey, 


This is the winter of the world;—and here 
We die, even as the winds of Autumn fade, 


Behold! Spring comes, though we must pass, who made 
The promise of its birth— ... 
O dearest love! we shall be dead and cold 
Before this morn may on the world arise; 
(ll. 3676-3695.) 


In short, in these six stanzas, as in “Queen Mab,” the poet again at- 
tempted the writing of the “Ode to the West Wind,” promising the 


_ birth of the new order of society from the ashes of the old. 


A few months after he had completed “Laon and Cythna,”’ Shelley 
wrote to Charles Ollier on November 25, 1817,” for a volume of Dante, 
and on December 7” wrote again asking for the Reverend Henry Francis 
Cary’s translation of the Purgatorio and Paradiso. If he already possessed 
Cary’s translation of the Inferno, he had perhaps noted Dante’s use of 
the imagery in the third canto (104-106) and Cary’s footnote in which 
he quoted two more allusions to the wind and the leaves, one from the 
Eneid (v1, 309-310) and the other from Paradise Lost (1, 302-304), and 
Dante’s use of the imagery once more in the ninth canto (67-71). In 
the works of 1817-18, he used the imagery in ‘‘Prince Athanase” (279- 
282) and in “‘Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills” used it again 
with symbolic significance: 

While like flowers 
In the waste of years and hours, 
From your dust new nations spring 
With more kindly blossoming (163-166). 


In the first two acts of “Prometheus Unbound,” composed between 
/ September, 1818, and April, 1819, there are two more allusions to the 
i wind and the leaves (1, 154-155; u, iv, 36-37) and another in “The 
'Cenci” (v, iv, 138-140), written between May and August, 1819. In 
jonly one of these allusions does the deeper significance of the Wind and 
‘the Leaves appear, but the continual rhetorical use serves to show how 


5 





i Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
2 Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts, and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth 
| ™ Letters, 11, 561. 22 Letters, 11, 564. %3 See also ll. 247-260; 290-292. 
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close they always were to the surface of Shelley’s conscious, creative 
mind, and links his second complete use of the symbols in “Laon ani 
Cythna” in 1817 to their first appearance in independent being in the 
“Ode to the West Wind” in the autumn of 1819. 

Yet another literary source of the thought and imagery of the “Oe” 
may be attributed to Shelley’s reading of Calderon during this autumn. 
The following three lines of Spanish verse, quoted by H. B. Forman, Fir 
together with Shelley’s translation of them, in his edition of Shelley's He 
notebooks, have not, however, been traced to Calderon; Shelley may ad 
merely have been trying his hand at Spanish verse under the inspiration lea 
of his study of the dramatist. At any rate, their thought and imagery 
approximate those of the ‘‘Ode”’ closely enough to be noted: 


NE Nhe ti ang ttn 


cena naan 
~d nt come a connate oe ee A ey ee tan 2 
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A florear les rosas madrugaron 
Y para envejescere florecieron 
Cuna e sepulcho (sic) in un boton hallaron [. 


(The roses arose early to blossom & they blossomed to grow old & they founda co 





cradle & a sepulchre in a bud [.) " re’ 

vi 

But having finally written the “Ode” and given to the symbols their Bay, 

richest development, Shelley was not yet finished with them. They re. JB «4 

appear as imagery in the poems of 1820: in “The Sensitive Plant” (11, J 

34-38, 82-83), in the “Ode to Naples” (2-3; 17-18), in “The Witch of BF ;,, 
Atlas” (286-287); in the poems of 1821, in “Epipsychidion” (536-537) 

and “Adonais’’ (136-138); in the poems of 1822, in “The Triumph of § - 

Life” (49-51; 528-529). In the briefer poems of 1820-1822, there are BH a 

further allusions to the wind and the leaves: in “Autumn: A Dirge” J ¢} 

(3-4); in “Remembrance” (5); in ‘‘Lines: ‘When the lamp is shattered’ ” ‘| ge 

(32); in “The Zucca” (45). & of 

This frequent use of the imagery again links the appearance of the : pI 

symbols in all their significance in the “Ode” to their next complete J a 

expression in “Hellas,” composed in the autumn of 1821. Sal 

A later Empire nods in its decay: 4 of 

The autumn of a greener faith is come, ' th 

And wolfish change, like winter, howls to strip i be 

The foliage in which Fame, the eagle, built 1 ne 

Her aerie, while Dominion whelped below. i U 

The storm is in its branches, and the frost 5 

Is on its leaves, and the blank deep expects Fe 

Oblivion on oblivion, spoil on spoil, “ 


Ruin on ruin:—... 


™* Note Books of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Saint Louis, 1911), 1, 183. ’B 
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Islam must fall, but we will reign together 
Over its ruins in the world of death:— 
And if the trunk be dry, yet shall the seed 
Unfold itself even in the shape of that 
Which gathers birth in its decay (870-891). 


Finally, there should be mentioned one other poem, “Lines Written on 
Hearing the News of the Death of Napoleon,” published with ‘‘Hellas”’ 
in 1821, which, though it does not use the imagery of the wind and the 
leaves, yet alludes to the re-creation of life from death; the Earth speaks: 
To my bosom I fold 

All my sons when their knell is knolled, 

And so with living motion all are fed, 

And the quick spring like weeds out of the dead (21-24). 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the Wind and the Leaves were 


' continually in Shelley’s mind, but that on four separate occasions they 
revealed themselves in his poetry as symbols of his profoundest con- 
’ victions. Shelley’s full exposition in “Queen Mab” in 1812, in “Laon 
_ and Cythna” in 1817, in the “Ode to the West Wind” in 1819, and in 


“Hellas” in 1821 of what the Wind and the Leaves signified for him was 


| not accidental; on these occasions their complete significance emerged 


from very definite causes. 
In “Queen Mab” Shelley portrays the past of mankind as a golden 


_ summer, the present as a dreary winter, and the future as an eternally 


radiant spring. In the cycle of such seasons, in the mutability of all 
things, Shelley believed that nature and mankind were to achieve a re- 
generation into the glorious destiny he pictures in the last two sections 
of the poem. With these ideas consciously in his mind and consciously 


_ presented, the symbols of the Wind and the Leaves, epitomizing the 
_ same ideas, attained full expression in “Queen Mab.” Again in “‘Laon 
_ and Cythna” as in “Queen Mab” Shelley was writing of the regeneration 
_ of society, and again the stimulus of his conscious convictions evoked 


those stanzas of the Wind and the Leaves in which he represented sym- 


_ bolically the death of the old order, and the rebirth from its ashes of the 
| new order of society. So, too, while he was completing “Prometheus 
_ Unbound,” a drama itself largely symbolic of the regeneration of the 
_ spirit of humanity, and while he was perhaps beginning to write “A Phil- 
_ osophical View of Reform,’ also concerned with the renovation of 
' society, there rose to his mind the symbols of the Wind and the Leaves, 


* Tt was on the MS of this work that Shelley wrote the footnote appended to the 


_ “Ode to the West Wind.” See T. W. Rolleston, A Philosophical View of Reform by Percy 
_ Bysshe Shelley (London, 1920), p. 94. 
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with the consequent composition of the “Ode to the West Wind.” Ang 
once more, in “Hellas,” where he was writing of the rebirth of a nation, 
his conscious thought called up in his verse the Wind and the Leaves 
with all the symbolic meaning they had held for him since 1812. 


The fact that the “Ode to the West Wind” contains more persona] 
feeling than Shelley’s other treatments of the subject may be explained 
by the circumstances of his life at the time he wrote the poem. “I {,)] 
upon the thorns of life! I bleed!’ he says. If it is remembered that a 
short time before he wrote the “Ode,” he had received the April, 1819, 
copy of the Quarterly Review which contained a bitter attack upon the 
“Revolt of Islam,’”’ it is not surprising that the ““Ode”’ should include 
some expression of his hurt.”* Thus, the lines, 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 


may refer to the seethingly still-born “Revolt of Islam.” So, too, “the 
trumpet of a prophecy” in the lines, 


Be through my lips to unawakened earth, 
The trumpet of a prophecy! 


may refer to “Prometheus Unbound,’”® which Shelley considered his 


% Cf. Byron in Childe Harold: 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted: they have torn me, and I bleed: (1v, 88-89). 

27 On October 15, 1819, Shelley wrote to Charles and James Ollier: ‘The droll remarks 
of the Quarterly, and Hunt’s kind defence, arrived as safe as such poison, and safer than 
such an antidote, usually do.” (Letters, 1, 727.) 

#8 H. B. Forman says: “There is no doubt that the indifference to Shelley’s poetic merits 
evinced by his countrymen causes him far more chagrin than their attacks upon his po- 
litical attitude or even his morals; and it was not a matter for much surprise to find him 
contemplating in the autumn of 1819 a poem in which his feelings upon the question should 
be set forth with some pique.” (“How Shelley Approached the ‘Ode to the West Wind’,” 
loc. cit., p. 6.) Forman shows that the two fragments, the first, beginning: 

What art thou, Presumptuous, who profanest 

The wreath to mighty poets only due, 

and the second, beginning: 

And that I walk thus proudly crowned withal 

Is that ’tis my distinction; 
both found in the “Ode to the West Wind” portions of Shelley’s notebooks, and both ex- 
pressive of his chagrin, are discarded early fragments of the “Ode.” For further proof of 
the relation of these fragments to the “Ode,’”’ see Forman, Note Books of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, 1, 171-180. 

* This is the suggestion of Professor N. I. White, The Best of Shelley (New York, 1932), 
p. 490: “Shelley was at this time engaged in describing the rebirth of humanity in the 
third act of Prometheus Unbound. Probably it is that poem in particular that Shelley has 
in mind as the ‘trumpet of a prophecy’ to ‘unawakened earth’.” 
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greatest work, and of which he had the highest hopes, a poem, too, in 
which were reborn those ideas of the regeneration of mankind which he 
had last expressed in the “Revolt of Islam.” 

There is one other fact of his emotional life which should be taken 
into consideration here: in the same letter of November 6, 1819, to the 
Gisbornes in which he mentioned his experience of the autumnal storm 
in the Cascine Forest, he said: “I ...am in hourly expectation of 
Mary’s confinement: you will imagine an excuse for my silence.”” On 
November 12, Percy Florence Shelley was born, and on the thirteenth 
Shelley wrote to Leigh Hunt:*! “Yesterday morning Mary brought me a 
little boy ... You may imagine that this is a great relief and a great 
comfort to me amongst all my misfortunes, past, present, and to come.” 
The birth of his child, a rebirth of himself in a sense, was, perhaps, 
another element in the nexus of thought and emotion which set him to 
the composition of the “Ode.’”’ These emotional disturbances, it might 
be said, gave the “Ode” independent being; for if they had not existed, 
it is likely, since he was composing ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” at the time 
he wrote the “Ode,” that the poem would have been imbedded in the 
drama of 1819 as it had been in the philosophical poem of 1812 and the 
narrative poem of 1817 and as it was to be in the drama of 1821. 

There were at least five distinct elements, then, in the composition 
of the “Ode to the West Wind”’: (1) the stimulus of the natural objects, 
the wind and the leaves, as he observed them earlier in his life and more 
immediately in the Cascine wood; (2) the philosophico-literary associa- 
tions of the Wind and the Leaves as he encountered them in Homer, 
“Ecclesiastes,’”’ Spenser, Dante, Lucretius, and Holbach; (3) “Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” which expressed his extensive conscious beliefs of 
what the Wind and the Leaves already signified for him in the depths of 
his unconscious mind; (4) the death and rebirth of his ideas as exempli- 
fied by the ‘Revolt of Islam” and “Prometheus Unbound” respectively; 
and (5) the birth of his son, a living symbol of his own regeneration, and 
so associated with the ideas of rebirth and regeneration symbolized by 
the Wind and the Leaves in the “Ode to the West Wind.” 

I. J. KAPSTEIN 

Brown University 


® Letters, m, 744. 31 Letters, 1, 746. 

















LXXI 
THE MEANING OF HYFERION 






< JT is generally agreed that had either Hyperion or The Fall of Hyperion: 
A Vision been completed, the result would have been a lofty utterance 
of Keats’ best wisdom in fundamental matters. As to what these matters 
and this wisdom comprised there has been wide difference of opinion, 
particularly in respect to Hyperion.* In The Fall the poet, speaking in 
his own person, gives us some pretty clear hints; in Hyperion we must 
guess the meaning from the nature of the story and the characters, 
Hyperion, the longer of the two, is usually held to be the better poem; it js 
certainly the more cryptic? It has been variously explained as signifying: 
“the unity of all existence”;! “a self-destructive progress toward good 
... that beauty and not force is the law of this change... light and 
song passing into union and perfection out of elemental crudeness’’;’ a 
“the old dynasty of formless powers, driven into oblivion by new crea- 
tors of form and order’’;? as “the epic of the Revolutionary Idea”’;‘ and 
as the apotheosis of “disciplined imagination” and “a state in mental 
stature where all facts, pleasant or otherwise, will appear in their proper 
perspective.”® 
None of these interpretations, nor of the others similar in effect, is 
entirely satisfactory. Practically all impute to Keats an inconsistent 
and clumsy allegory; none appreciates the significance of Keats’ very 
radical alteration of the traditional story, and most appear to read into 
Hyperion sentiments (some of which Keats expresses elsewhere) which 
are really not reflected in this poem. Scholarly investigation has been 
led afield in its anxiety to discover what Keats might have said had the 
poem been fully completed, with a resulting failure to understand what 
the poet actually did say*The purpose of this essay will be to discover 
the meaning of Hyperion as it stands, to attempt a more accurate defini- 
tion of the relation between Hyperion and The Fall, and to throw some 
new light on the question, why Keats abandoned it.” 
1.<It is necessary first to examine briefly two fairly recent views rela- 
tive to the poem, which, if adopted, would serve to complicate further 
an already difficult problem. One of these is Middleton Murry’s view 













































* [Article Lxx1 was accepted some months before Article xxm.—Ed.] 
1 F, M. Owen, John Keats, A Study (London, 1880), p. 104. 

2 Robt. Bridges, Collected Essays, (Oxford, 1929), rv, 115. 

+ Paul Elmer More, Shelburne Essays: Fourth Series (1907), p. 124. 
‘H. W. Garrod, Keats (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), p. 69. 

5C. D. Thorpe, The Mind of John Keats, (New York, 1926), p. 140. 
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that Hyperion is a “finished fragment, . . . that Keats did not intend it 
to be completed.’ The other is that of Amy Lowell, to the effect that 
The Fall was begun before Hyperion proper, though completed later.’* 

To support his “finished-fragment” theory, Murry adduces both ex- 
ternal and internal evidence. Apollo, he rightly says, is the hero of 
Hyperion, and Apollo is John Keats. As Apollo, Keats was to reveal the 
secret of the poetic nature. But he continues: 


When he had finished it he had told all he knew of that nature, which was his 
own; he could tell no more, because he knew no more. . . . He gave up some time 
about the beginning of April, yet he did not give up, for the poem, as I have said, 
was finished. 


Without examining in detail Murry’s rather elusive reasoning, without 
asking, for example, precisely what “gave up... yet he did not give 
up” means; without insisting upon the difference (which seems slightly 
blurred in Murry’s mind) between, on the one hand, a poem started 
ambitiously and then abandoned because the poet came to feel inade- 
quate to his subject; and, on the other hand, a poem planned from the 
beginning merely to record this inadequacy, let us turn to the external 
evidence. Here we are upon visible if not solid ground. 

“There are, according to Murry, three sources of the “legend”’ of an 
unfinished Hyperion: First, the publisher’s note in the 1820 volume: 
“the poem was to have been of equal length with Endymion, but the 
reception given to that work discouraged the author from proceeding.” 
“This,” writes Murry, “‘is a palpable lie,” and he repeats vigorously the 
familiar facts that the poem was begun after the appearance of the 
hostile reviews, and that Keats was not a man to knuckle under in any 
case. As a final refutation, he quotes Keats’ “own peremptory words— 
‘I had no part in this, I was ill at the time . . . this is a lie’,” written ina 
copy of the 1820 edition, opposite the misleading note” 

Here is an object-lesson in pronominal reference. There are, in this 
publisher’s note, two quite separate statements: (1) that the poem was 
intended to be as long as Endymion; (2) that Keats abandoned it because 
he was discouraged by the hostile reviews. According to grammar and 
logic, Murry’s this includes not only the palpable lie about the dis- 
couraging reviews; it refers also to the first statement; and this is by no 
means a palpable lie. Keats makes his reference unmistakably clear by 
bracketing the words, “but the reception given to that work discouraged 
the author from proceeding,” and by placing his this immediately after 
them.® There is no doubt that Keats was uncowed by the reviewers; but 


<¢ J. M. Murry, Keats and Shakespeare, (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1925), pp. 79 ff.” 
*? Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston and New York, 1925), m, 339-346.” 
* DeSelincourt, Poems, p. 487. 
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there is scarcely any that he intended to write a long poem, an ambitious 
treatment of the subject, whatever this was to be. Writing to Haydon, 
who had talked of doing a frontispiece for Endymion but (characteristi- 
cally) decided to wait for Hyperion, Keats says: “. . . it would be as 
well to wait for a choice out of Hyperion—when that Poem is done there 
will be a wide range for you . . .’® “‘Wide range” is relative, but it does 
not suggest a fragment of two and one half books, especially when com- 
pared, as Keats does compare it in the next sentence, with Endymion. 
The second source of the “legend,” according to Murry, is that 


the poem was entitled Hyperion: A Fragment, and ends abruptly: 

At length 

Apollo shriek’d’ and lol from all his limbs 

Celestial. ... 
As a matter of fact, we know from the manuscript that the poem ended per- 
fectly with the line; 

Apollo shriek’d: and lol he was a god. 


For this flat statement there is really no warrant. The holograph ens: 


Al length 
(Phoebus) deleted 
Apollo shrieked—and lo (he was the God) deleted 
(And Godlike) del. from all his limbs 
Celestial'® 


In the Woodhouse copy, based evidently on the holograph, there is 
added in pencil, “Glory dawn’d, he was a god.” 

What was the authority for this conclusion, we know not." In any 
case, the printed edition follows the holograph and breaks off in the 
middle of the sentence. It is possible that the Woodhouse ending was 
supplied by Keats after the printing of 1820. But it is clear, both from 
the cancellations in the holograph and from these variants, that at the 
time of printing the poem, the last lines were incomplete, both as logical! 
statements and as poetry, and that Keats was tinkering with them. 
With the final observation that Murry misquotes even that line he 
chooses to regard as Keats’ ending, we may pass to“the third “source of 
the legend of an incomplete Hyperion”; and this, according to Murry, 
is Keats’ own statement on 22 September, 1819, that he had abandone:! 
Hyperion. “But,” contends Murry, “he was not speaking of the first 


® Letter 35, p. 88. References to the letters are all to two-volume edition of M. Buxton 
Forman, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press (1931). 

10 E. DeSelincourt, Hyperion, A Facsimile of Keats Autograph Manuscript, Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press (1905). 11 Poems, ed. DeSelincourt, p. 514. 
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Hyperion. Ever since his letter to Woodhouse of 22 September, 1819, 
was made public, it has been demonstrably evident that what he aban- 
doned was not the first, but the second, or ‘recast’ Hyperion.” This is 
probably true, but it proves nothing, since we have Woodhouse’s careful 
note to prove that Keats had already abandoned “the first Hyperion” 
in April, 1819. “He says he was dissatisfied with what he had done of it; 
and should not complete it.’ It is apparent, then, that there is not the 
slightest bit of genuine evidence to show that Keats did not originally 
intend Hyperion to be a long poem? 

“Let us turn to Amy Lowell’s argument for The Fall as a first attempt, 
temporarily set aside while Keats wrote Hyperion and resumed after he 
had abandoned it. There are a few clear facts to be noted at the outset. 
We know that Keats was thinking about a poem on the subject of Hy- 
perion in September, 1817,"* and that by November, he had definitely 
decided to write a poem on this subject, for in Endymion tv. v. 774 he 
announces his intention. He repeats this announcement in the preface to 
Endymion (April, 1818). We know that he must have begun this poem 
well before the Thursday in December, 1818, on which he wrote to his 
brother: “I think you knew before you left England that my next sub- 
ject would be ‘the fall of Hyperion.’ I went on a little with it last night, 
but it will take some time to get into the vein again.”"* We know that 
he did not find the going on easy, for on the following Thursday he re- 
fers to it as “scarce began’ and on the fourteenth of February, 1819, 
he has “‘not gone on with Hyperion, for to tell the truth I have not been 
in great cue for writing lately.’”* We know that by April, 1819, he had 
shown Hyperion, all he ever wrote of it, to Woodhouse, and told Wood- 
house he should not complece it because he was dissatisfied with it.!” 
Again in August he writes to Bailey, “I have also been writing parts of 
my Hyperion’’* and finally in September he announces to Reynolds 
(and through him to Woodhouse, since the two are together) 


I have given up Hyperion—there were too many Miltonic inversions in it. . . . It 
may be interesting to you to pick out some lines from Hyperion and put a mark 
X to the false beauty proceeding from art, and one||"* to the true voice of feeling, 


And in his letter written evidently the same day to Woodhouse he in- 


® Amy Lowell, John Keats, 1, 226. 
“8 Letter 22, p. 53. Reference to “a new Romance which I have in my eye for next sum- 

mer,” and the appearance of Oceanus in Endymion III written about the same time” 

* Letter 93, p. 274. <i Letter 93, p. 280.7 4% Letter 114, p. 322.> 

1” Woodhouse’s statement that “it contains 2 books & $ (about 900 lines in all)”’ proves 
that the poem he had seen by April 1819 was Hyperion, not The Fall; since the latter con- 
tains only one and one half books, 506 lines. Cf. Lowell, John Keats, 11, 342. 

* Letter 133, p. 399. 19 Letter 142, p. 419. 
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cludes forty-two lines from The Fall of Hyperion. There are the facts, 
To them may be added the evidence in two letters of September 21, 1818, 
and one of October 27, pointing almost conclusively to some sort of 
beginning about that time. In all of this there is nothing perplexing. 
Keats apparently began a poem on Hyperion not later than September, 
1818;° in April, 1819, he handed to Woodhouse the two and one hali 
books of Hyperion, having given it up, dissatisfied. In August he writes 
to Bailey indicating that he is again working on a poem about Hyperion, 
and in September he again gives up and again shows (in part) what he 
has written to Woodhouse. What he has written are lines 1-6 of Book 
11 of The Fall, and lines 61-86 and 1-11 of Book 1, a rather considerable 
sample of the new Hyperion material. Whether, as Brown said twenty 
years after, he worked further on the recast in December, 1819, is not 
our present concern—which is to discover why Miss Lowell believes 
The Fall to have been begun in September, 1818. 

“After numerous readings of her argument, I can discover but two 
items of what might be called objective evidence, both of which are 
demonstrably worthless. Miss Lowell argues that in referring to the 
poem to George in December, 1818 (“‘it will take some time to get in the 
vein again, etc.””), he speaks of it as the fall of Hyperion, “which he does 
nowhere else.” There is, of course, a difference between the subject of a 
poem and the title. There is no question that the subject both of Hy- 
perion and of The Fall is “the fall of Hyperion.” But the point to notice 
is that Keats never distinguished between the two by title. When he 
writes to Haydon in 1818, he says “‘wait for a choice out of Hyperion”; 
when he mentions it by title February 14, 1819, he calls it “Hyperion.” 
When he writes to Bailey in August, 1819, four months after he had com- 
pleted the first version, he speaks of ‘‘“my Hyperion,” and when he sends 
forty-three lines of The Fall to Woodhouse the following September he 
says, “I have given up Hyperion.” This indicates one and only one 
thing; namely, that to Keats, Hyperion and The Fall were the same 
poem—a point of some consequence, as will be seen? 
< Miss Lowell’s second item of evidence is that “the influence of Dante 
is very noticeable in the Fall or Vision,” and that Keats had been read- 
ing Carey’s translation in the summer of 1818. “What is more natural 
than that his first attempt should be, if only slightly, reminiscent of 
Dante?” “Slightly reminiscent of Dante,” and “‘very noticeable influence 
of Dante” mean different things. The Fall is very slightly reminiscent if 
at all. But again, the point is of no consequence, since Keats was clearly 
reading Dante in April, 1819, dreaming of Paolo and Francesca and 


© Letters 82, p. 236, 83, p. 238, and 89, p. 245. Cf. Lowell 1, 340. 
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writing a sonnet about them.” How the influence of Dante would nor- 
mally appear only after Keats’ study of Carey in the summer of 1818, and 
not after April, 1819, when Dante was in his very dreams, it is difficult to 
understand. There is clear proof that Keats abandoned Hyperion proper 
in April, 1819. There is much evidence to show that he was working on 
the recast during the following summer and fall.” Miss Lowell’s theory 
creates difficulty where none existed, and is in itself flimsy; there is no 
reason for rejecting the belief, generally held, that The Fall is an at- 
tempt to recast Hyperion, made probably between April and the fall 
of 1819. > 

2. What does Hyperion mean: Why did Keats give it up? To the 
former question Keats himself vouchsafes us no direct answer. We know 
from his lips that Hyperion was to be treated in a “naked and grecian 
Manner—and the march of passion and endeavor will be undeviating” 
and that Apollo in Hyperion, “‘being a far seeing God will shape his 
actions like one.” And“we know, again, from Keats’ lips that he aban- 
doned The Fall because “there were too many Miltonic inversions in it.” 
But according to most critics Keats (poor fellow) was mistaken in both 
points.~Obviously the clue to the poem lies with the Titans and their 
conqueror, Apollo. Obviously, also, Apollo is the God of Song, the Poet, 
the Ideal. Our problem, therefore, is first to discover what Keats really 
meant the Titans to stand for; and second, to realize the true nature 
of Apollo. 

Scholars have agreed on one point—that the poem was from the first 
badly and confusedly imagined, with an allegory contradictory in its 
first premises. This view depends on the assumption that Keats intended 
the Titans to represent a rude and barbarous order of being, “the de- 
thronement of an older and ruder worship by one more advanced and 
humane, in which ideas of ethics and of arts held a larger place beside 
ideas of nature and her brute powers.’ In spite of particular differences, 
critics are at one in assuming some such meaning as this to be funda- 
mental, and as a result, they very naturally object that “although the 
story for its own conduct demanded that the defeated Titans should be 
inferior to the victorious Olympians,” yet their defeat is in fact “but a 


_™ Letter 114, p. 352. 


~ ® The letter to Bailey, a borrowing, according to Miss Darbishire, from a magazine 


article published in July, 1819, (Helen Darbishire, “Keats and Egypt,” R of ES, m1, No. 9 
[Jan., 1927], 1-11). The letter to Reynolds and Woodhouse “abandoning” the revision, a 
letter to Fanny Brawne, July 25, referring to a “very abstract poem”’ (Letter 130, p. 392), 
and finally, Brown’s statement that he was recasting Hyperion in the form of a vision in 
Dec., 1819, * 

% Sidney Colvin, John Keats: His Life and Poetry: His Friends Critics and After-Fame 
(New York, 1917), p. 427. 
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defeat of the wise and kind and beautiful by the wise and kind and 
beautiful.”™ It is also justly pointed out that to represent an Apollo 
superior to the Titan race in beauty and benignity “meant nothing less 
than a miracle ... something brighter than the visible sun itself.’ 
And far from achieving this miracle, we are told, Keats’ Apollo is effem- 
inate and human. ... He weeps and wonders somewhat too fondly 
has “symptoms of convulsion and hysteria’’"—is, as one critic succinctly 
puts it, “Ein hysteriches Weib, kein Gott.””** All of this, if Hyperion was 
indeed to signify “that the forces inherent in matter were in the end 
to give place to the sway of the mind . . . the gods of nature to be super- 
seded by the god of art and poetry,’”® is surely most luckless and in- 
advertent. Was it, indeed, inadvertent? 

One fact, all but wholly neglected, is of the greatest importance here: 
in making the Titans benign and wise and beautiful, Keats was flatly 
violating the myth, running directly contrary to the traditional story, 
which all of his “sources” give with complete orthodoxy. The character 
and the events of Titanic existence before the fall were, as Colvin notes, 
“of the crudest barbarity.” Let us glance at Lempriére’s account of 
Saturn by way of reminder. Whether Keats’ principal “‘source’’ is 
Lempriére or not, matters nothing. The story is the same everywhere. 


Saturnus, a son of Coelus, or Uranus, by Terra. . . . He was naturally artful, and 
by means of his mother, he revenged himself on his father, whose cruelty to his 
children had provoked the anger of Thea. The mother armed her son with a 
scythe, which was fabricated with metals drawn from her bowels, and as Cclus 
was going to unite himself to Thea Saturn mutilated him, and forever prevented 
him from increasing the number of his children, whom he treated with unkind- 
ness and confined in the infernal regions. After this, the sons of Coelus were re- 
stored to liberty and Saturn obtained his father’s kingdom by consent of his 
brother, provided he did not bring up any male children. Pursuant to this agree- 
ment, Saturn always devoured his sons as soon as born, ... *° 


The difference between this Saturn and this Ccelus and the noble Saturn 
and tender Ccelus of Hyperion is as between night and day. There can 
be no doubt that Keats, whatever his ultimate purpose, knew that he 
was rehabilitating the Titans to a point almost beyond recognition. He 
must also have known that the “Golden Age” came after the fall, that 


™* Murry, Keats and Shakespeare, p. 85. 

% W. P. Ker, “Note on Hyperion,” The John Keats Memorial Volume (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, 1921), p. 113. 

* Leigh Hunt: Review of Lamia, The Pot of Basil, The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. in The In- 
dicator for 2 & 9 Aug., 1820. 
37 Buxton-Forman, Works, a1, 177. 
%8 J. Hoops, Keats’ Hyperion (Heidelberg, 1898), p. 30. 
% A. W. Crawford, The Genius of Keats (London, 1932), pp. 163-164. 
* 12th ed. (London, 1823). 
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it describes only the rule of Saturn and Janus in Italy and has nothing 
to do with the home life (while there was one) of the sons and daughters 
of Chronos. It is clear, then, that Keats did not mean the Titans to 
represent “the older and ruder order,” “matter,” “brute powers,” since 
he takes it upon himself so thoroughly to unbrutalize them. 

In order to discover what he did mean them to represent, let us at- 
tempt to find out what ideas were associated in Keats’ mind with the 
idea of Hyperion. If his thoughts of that poem tend repeatedly to appear 
along with certain other thoughts in a recurrent complex of ideas, we 
may find in this complex a valuable hint.“Examining one by one Keats’ 
references to Hyperion in his poetry and correspondence, we discover 
that there are, in fact, two ideas, two general topics—ideas and topics 
which we know on other grounds were important in his mental life— 
which seem to come up fairly regularly whenever the poet’s mind turns 
to Hyperion. One concerns the nature of the poet (who is Keats); the 
other concerns the poet’s responsibility to the world. 

Keats’ first apparent reference to the subject occurs in a letter to 

Haydon of 28 September, 1817.*! This reference, in itself, is non-com- 
mittal. Merely “a new Romance which I have in my eye for next 
summer.” But within a few days he is introducing Oceanus into En- 
dymion, Book 111; and this character, according to DeSelincourt, “con- 
tains the germ of the conception of Oceanus in Hyperion.” Hence it is 
safe to assume that while he was writing Book m1 of Endymion, he was 
thinking, also, about his next long poem.” Now, according to Colvin 
and others, the purport of Book 11 is: 
. .) the spirit of the Poet must prepare itself for its high calling first by purging 
away the selfishness of its private passion in sympathy with human loves and 
sorrows, and next by acquiring a full store alike of human experience and of 
philosophic thought and wisdom.* 


The explicit treatment of this very theme in the Fall of Hyperion sug- 
gests something more than fortuitous association.* 7 

Again we know Keats was thinking about Hyperion the last week of 
November, 1817, for he was at this time writing the last half of En- 
dymion, Book tv (probably at Burford Bridge); and in Book rv, line 774, 
comes the announcement, “‘Thy lute-voiced brother will I sing ere long.”’ 
Now there are two important documents both made within a day or so 
of this announcement, one is the “Cave of Quietude” passage in Book 
iv (probably composed on November 23), and one is a letter to Bailey 
written on the twenty-second. 


* Letter 22, p. 53. 

® Cf. also the reference to “the feud ‘twixt Nothing and Creation,” vv. 40-41. 
* Sidney Colvin, John Keats, p. 194. 

* Particularly in Canto 1, vv. 161-202. % Vv. 513-562. 
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“The Cave of Quietude,” whatever else it may be, is certainly an 
account of a state of mind and emotion which Keats repeatedly ex- 
perienced, and by which he was puzzled, a lethargy and depression 
which, like his other moods, was very intense. He gives an account of it 
in the letter to Bailey written the day before: “I assure you I sometimes 
feel not the influence of a passion or affection during a whole week.” 
He had mentioned the same mood in an earlier letter to this friend;* 
he writes of it to Reynolds from Scotland the following summer,*’ he 
had hinted of it at the beginning of his epistle to George, and he describes 
it in full in a letter to his brother and sister-in-law in March, 1819. 
It was, evidently a problem with Keats, part of the larger problem of 
the poetic temperament; and to this larger problem, as will appear, Keats 
adverts repeatedly when he thinks of Hyperion. The other document, 
almost coincidental with the reference to Hyperion in Endymion, tv, the 
letter to Bailey, treats even more explicitly of the same matter. 


I wish you knew all that I think about Genius and the Heart. . . . Men of Genius 
are great as certain ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass of neutral intel- 
lect by (for but) they have not any individuality, any determined Character—| 
would call the top and head of those who have a proper self Men of Power. . . . I 
am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth 
of Imagination—What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth—whether 
it existed before or not—for I have the same Idea of all our Passions as of Love 
they are all in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty.*® In a Word, you may 
know my favorite speculation by my first Book and the little song I sent in my 
last—.* 


The “‘little song” is the song “‘O, Sorrow,” and the speculation therein 
is to the effect that sorrow, although she takes glow from human eyes 
and hearts adds to the beauty of the external world. This often-quoted 
letter is important in many respects but in relation to the “Hyperion- 
complex,”’ the salient thoughts are those on the fluctuant nature of the 
poet, his lack of fixed identity and the thoughts of “all our passions” 
as creative of essential beauty. The poet’s temperament is “vapourish,” 
it suffers from the “blues”; yet a sunset will put it to rights. It takes 
part in the existence of a sparrow; it is nothing in itself. Yet beauty arises 
from the passions. 

The poem is next mentioned in the letter to Haydon (already noted 
in another connection) of 23 January, 1818.‘ The statement here is 
brief and the context unphilosophical: 


. .. it would be as well to wait for a choice out of Hyperion—when that Poem is 
done there will be a wide range for you—in Endymion I think you may have 


%* Letter 24, p. 59. 87 Letter 72, p. 193. 
*° Italics mine. * Letter 29, pp. 72-73. 


8 Letter 114, p. 339. 
“! Letter 35, p. 88. 
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many bits of the deep and sentimental cast—the nature of Hyperion will lead 
me to treat it in a more naked and grecian Manner—and the march of passion 
and endeavor will be undeviating—and one great contrast between them will 
be—that the Hero of the written tale being mortal is led on, like Buonaparte, by 
circumstance; whereas the Apollo in Hyperion being a fore-seeing God will shape 
his action like one. 


This letter does not aid us materially in attempting to discover the mean- 
ing of Hyperion. Yet the expression, “the march of passion and en- 
deavour” becomes of some significance, slight and casual as it appears, 
when we realize, as perhaps we shall, that passion, on the one hand, and 
endeavour on the other are, in brief, the ideas constituting the Hyperion- 


> complex. 


In September of the same year there occurs an almost certain refer- 

ence to Hyperion in a letter to Dilke. Again the reference is slight and 
passing, yet it forms a link in the chain. 
His (Tom’s) identity presses upon me so all day that I am obliged to go out—and 
although I intended to have given some time to study alone I am obliged to 
write, and plunge into abstract images to ease myself of his countenance his voice 
and feebleness—so that I live now in a continual fever. 


The abstract images were almost certainly those of Hyperion, and the 


’ idea that is here important, as fitting into our continuum, is the idea of 


“oppressed identity.” It merged, in Keats’ mind, with the idea of the 
“fluctuant poet,” was a part of the permanent problem of the poet’s 
nature and a part, therefore, of the Hyperion-complex. 

We see this connection very clearly in the next “Hyperion-letter,”’ 
that written to Woodhouse on October 27, 1818,“ where recurs also the 
motive of the poet’s responsibility to the world. The utter lack of logical 
necessity with which these ideas lead to Hyperion in Keats’ thought- 
process, is remarkable. It is necessary to quote this important letter 
almost in full: 


ist. As to the poetical Character itself (I mean that sort of which, if I am any- 
thing, Iam a Member; that sort distinguished from the wordsworthian or egotis- 
tical sublime; which is a thing per se and stands alone) it is not itself—it has no 
self—it is every thing and nothing—It has no character—it enjoys light and 
shade; it lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or 
elevated—It has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. What 
shocks the virtuous philosopher, delights the camelion Poet. It does no harm 
from its relish of the dark sideof things any more than from its taste for the bright 
one; because they both end in speculation. A Poet is the most unpoeticai of any- 
thing in existence; because he has no Identity—he is continually in for and filling 


® Letter 82, p. 236. ® Letter 88, pp. 245-246. 
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some other Body—The Sun, the Moon, the Sea and Men and Women who are“ 
creatures of impulse are poetical and have about them an unchangeable at- 
tribute—the poet has none; no identity—he is certainly the most unpoetica| of 
all God’s Creatures. If then he has no self, and if I am a Poet, where is the 
Wonder that I should say I would write no more? Might I not at that very in- 
stant have been cogitating on the Characters of Saturn and Ops? It is a wretched 
thing to confess; but it is a very fact that not one word I ever utter can be taken 
for granted as an opinion growing out of my identical nature—how can it, when 
I have no nature? When I am in a room with People if I ever am free from specu- 
lating no creations of my own brain, then not myself goes home to myself: but 
the identity of every one in the room begins to to (sic) press upon me that I am in 
a very little time an(ni)hilated—not only among Men; it would be the same ina 
Nursery of children: I know not whether I make myself wholly understood . .. 

In the second place I will speak of my views, and of the life I purpose to my- 
self. I am ambitious of doing the world some good: if I should be spared that may 
be the work of maturer years—in the interval I will assay to reach to as high a 
summit in Poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will suffer. The faint concep- 
tions I have of Poems to come brings the blood frequently into my forehead. AI! 
I hope is that I may not lose all interest in human affairs—that the solitary in- 
difference I feel for applause even from the finest spirits, will not blunt any 
acuteness of vision I may have. I do not think it will. 


“These two principal points,” said Keats, by way of introduction to the 
foregoing, “‘seem to point like indices into the midst of the whole pro 
and con, about genius, and views and achievements and ambitions and 
coetera.”’ They do indeed point like indices to Hyperion, for they include 
reference (by implication, or expressly) to all of the ideas we have seen 
related to that poem. Portions of the letter to Bailey are almost para- 
phrased, and, as in that letter, the “Cave of Quietude” is adumbrated 
as a part of the chameleon poet’s experience. The sense of oppressed 
identities mentioned (almost certainly in connection with Hyperion) in 
the letter to Dilke is further developed here and shown to be an habitual 
problem, shown also to be related to Keats’ larger conception of the 
poet’s nature* The claims of humanity, Keats’ persistent feeling that he 
must get down into the world and do something for it, is precisely the 
theme of Endymion, Book m1, and recurs in the Fall. “Passion and en- 
deavor” is a rather accurate summary.> 

There is but one more letter yielding anything to the present purpose, 
the journal-letter to George and Georgiana of December, 1818, and 
January, 1819. On a Thursday in December he again reverts to the 
subject of oppressed identity: 


I suffer greatly by going into parties where from the rules of society and a natural 
pride I am obliged to smother my Spirit and look like an Idiot—because I feel 


“ Did Keats omit a not here? 
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4 set _ my impulses given way to would too much amaze them—I live under an ever- 
tical of lasting restraint—never relieved except when I am composing—so I will write 
is the away. 
aes ' Evidently he wrote away at Hyperion, for he speaks the next day of 
it - having gone on with it. 
. when The three subsequent letters in which Hyperion is mentioned yield us 
specu- nothing in associated ideas. In two of them the poem is mentioned 
If: but casually with others, and in the third, it is given up, with some technical 
am in discussion. Those just examined, however, together with Endymion 111 
1e ina [E and rv, make pretty clear that, the poetic temperament for one thing, 
od... [E  withits inevitable disadvantages (the Cave of Quietude, the inconstancy 
o my- of mood, the oppressed identity) and its happy compensations (the 
t may ethereal chemical acting on the minds of men, the living in gusto, the 
high a passion creative of essential beauty)—and for the other thing, the poet’s 
i a | duty to humanity (Book m1 of Endymion, the ambitions for good ex- 
rv in. Pressed to Woodhouse)—seem to be permanent associations with the 
aie - subject of Hyperion. 
And they were indeed pervasive problems in Keats’ intellectual life. 
“It is not necessary to show again how in Sleep and Poetry, in Endymion, 
> the _ in The Fall of Hyperion, and in the letters Keats ponders over and over 
ba _ the question of the poet’s duty to humanity to share and sympathize 
with human suffering. No less pervasive was the problem of his own 
poet’s nature.>The letters which we have just quoted demonstrate this 
scen fF fact, as do such statements as the one to Bailey:*? “I carry all matters 
ara- — to an extreme—so that when I have any little vexation it grows in five 
on _ Minutes into a theme for Sophocles”; and that to Rice** that for six 
sel FF months before he was taken ill he had not passed a tranquil day. 


L) in 
tual 
the 


<There is a distinction to be made here between the emotional diffi- 
culties peculiar to the poetic temper, and the emotional strain, common 
to all thoughtful men, of facing and assimilating tragic aspects of life. 
the FP] The two are closely related, and Keats, being a poet, experienced both 
the intensely. Yet they differ; the specifically poetic difficulties tend, by 
ood virtue of their irrational and extreme intensities, to set off the poet 
from the common sort of mankind, to produce a more visceral and less 
philosophic pain. And they were distinguished in Keats’ thought, as 
lines 156-176 of The Fall indicate. To the reasoned grief which is the 
common lot, Keats is by turns bitterly unreconciled and philosophically 
acceptant>He would reject a Petrarchal coronation because of his dying 
ral _ day and because women have cancers, he sometimes saw 
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“ Letter 93, p. 274. “ Letters 57, p. 142; and 59, p. 146. 
© Letter 75, p. 208. # Letter 172, p. 507. 
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Too far into the sea where every maw 
The greater on the less feeds ever more 


Yet he could affirm to Tom “out of suffering there is no dignity, no 
greatness,” and ask Georgiana, ‘Do you not see how necessary a World 
of Pains and troubles is to school an Intelligence and make it a Soul?’ 

The same ambivalence of attitude is plain in Keats’ references to the 
poetic temperament. It was “a wretched thing to confess’’—the cha- 
meleon-nature of the poet. Others have pointed out that toward the end 
of his life Keats hoped to be relieved of the tumult of emotions he felt 
in writing, ‘to compose without this fever,” to “substitute a more 
thoughtful and quiet power.” But it is also true, and a fact of great im- 
portance to the understanding of Hyperion, that with another part of 
him Keats realized the poetic temper, with its emotional throes, to be 
an inescapable necessity to the writing of poetry. Again let us turn to the 
evidence. To Dilke, in 1818, he writes of “the feverous relief of poetry.” 
To Haydon, in 1817, he speaks of the exigencies of the practice of the art. 


I know no one but you who can be fully sensible of the turmoil and anxiety, the 
sacrifice of all what is called comfort, the readiness to measure time by what is 
done... 


He exclaims, in Sleep and Poetry, as he contemplates setting sail upon 
the ocean of song: 
How much toil 
How many days! What desperate turmoil 
- Ere I can have explored its widenesses.™ 


And in the lines beginning ‘Hence, Burgundy, Claret and Port” he 
dwells on the terrible emotions, the wild flights, the near madness of 
the votary of Apollo—the poet. 


... an awful mission Aye, when the soul is fled 
A terrible division Too high above our head 
And leaves a gulph austere Affrighted do we gaze... 
To be fill’d with worldy fear And is not this the cause of madness? 


And most explicitly of all, in the letter to Reynolds, written in August, 
1819.* 


But I feel my body too weak to support me to the height, I am obliged con- 
tinually to check myself and strive to be nothing. It would be vain for me to 
endeavour after a more reasonable manner of writing to you. . . . If you should 
have any reason to regret this state of excitement in me, I will turn the tide of 
your feelings in the right Channel, by mentioning that it is the only state for the 
best sort of Poetry—that is all I care for, all I live for. 


* Letters 71, p. 187 and 114, p. 363. 5 Letter 14, p. 31. 
5 Vv. 307-309. 8 Letter 136, p. 407. 
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We have seen, if the argument thus far is valid, that the problem of 
the poetic temperament was a part of the Hyperion-complex; that the 
painful sensibility, the moodiness, the turmoil of this temperament is 
to be distinguished from the pain and difficulty common to thoughtful 
humanity, and we have seen that Keats, with one side of his mind, 
recognizes the necessity of this sensibility, these moods, this turmoil, to 
the writing of the best sort of poetry. 

With these things in mind, let us turn to Hyperion itself. Since Keat 
makes the Titans much nobler, much more beautiful in Hyperion than 
he had any warrant in his “sources” for making them, they can hardly 
represent “brute powers,” the “older, ruder order,” “matter,” etc., as 
opposed to “‘poetry and culture.” Apollo is poetry, the artist, the ideal. 
In what respect are the Titans not poetry and not ideal? What do they 
represent? 

There are depicted in Hyperion three stages of supernatural existence: 
there is the Apollo-stage, there are the Titans after the fall, and there are 
the Titans before the fall. The last-mentioned stage (first in point of 
time) is, of course, the most important for the purpose of discovering 
why they fell. Some fatal defect there must have been in this benign 
existence to warrant its passing before the might of Apollo. This dis- 
tinguishing trait, this defect, is perfectly evident. Keats, in violation, as 
has been said, of all authority and tradition, distinguishes the Titanic 
existence as one of utter and inhuman calm. Gentle, peaceful, passion- 
less, are Keats’ sons of Chronos, despite orthodox mythology. The 
curious neglect, on the part of students of the poem, to realize this 
striking quality warrants quotation of the lines in the poem which 
emphasize it. Of Thea, we read: 


One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain: 


The implication evidently is that. pain in the heart is foreign to the 
Titaness. The realm of the Titans is described by Saturn as ‘“‘our once 
serene domain,” and the Titanic offices are: 


... godlike exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale, 

On admonitions to the winds and seas, 

Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting,” 


Even the triumph of the Titans, as Saturn yearningly imagines it, was 
to have been “‘a triumph calm” with “voices of soft proclaim and silver 
stir.” Hyperion, to be sure, enters in the first version, “full of wrath” 


® Book 1, vv. 42-44. % Book 1, vv. 108-110. 
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but he is already put from himself, already prescient of his fall. At all 
events it is an unwonted wrath, a passion foreign to his nature, which 
was apt, as we read: 

For rest divine upon exalted couch 

And slumber in the arms of Melody, 

. .. pleasant hours of ease.® 


His palace, where the doors open 


In smoothest silence, save what solemn tubes 
Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 
And wandering sounds, slow-breathed melodies; 


he describes as 


this haven of my rest, 
This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 
This calm luxuriance of blissful light, 


my centre of repose,*” 
But the essentially passionless nature of the Titans is made most clear 
by Ccelus, when he counsels Hyperion: 
vague fear there is: 
For I have seen my sons must unlike Gods. 
Divine ye were created, and divine 
In sad demeanor, solemn, undisturb’d, 
Unruffled, like high Gods, ye liv’d and ruled: 
Now I behold in you fear, hope, and wrath; 
Actions of rage and passion; even as 
I see them, on the mortal world beneath, 
In men who die.—This is the grief, O Son! 
Sad sigh of ruin, sudden dismay, and fall!** 


The actions of rage and passion are more emphatic in the council of 
fallen Titans in Book 11. Here they are somewhat inconsistently equipped 
with hearts. 

Heaving in pain, and terribly convuls’d 
With sanguine feverous boiling gurge of pulse.* 


But this is after the fall. It was not ever thus. Enceladus, “now tiger- 
passioned, lion-thoughted, wroth,” was, we are told, “once tame and 
mild as grazing ox unworried in the mead.” Saturn himself is no longer 
immobile in his pain. He is by this time 

% Book 1, vv. 192-194. % Book 1, vv. 206-208. 

5 Book 1, vv. 235-243. % Book 1, vv. 327-336, 5 Book m1, vv. 27-28. 
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At war with all the frailty of grief, 
Of rage, of fear, anxiety, revenge, 
Remorse, spleen, hope, but most of all despair. 


But the unwontedness of and the reason for this state is clear 


for Fate 
Had pour’d a mortal oil upon his head, 
A disanointing poison :* 


Exclusivestress upon this tempest of emotionamong the Titans after the 
fall has led Thorpe, in his excellent book," to make the strange statement 
that with the exception of Oceanus, there seems to be among the Titans 
“no trace of knowledge or of calm!”’ It is difficult to understand how the 
emphasis, which we have seen almost insistently repeated, upon the 
natural and original passionlessness of the Titans could have escaped 
this scholar’s ordinarily careful perception. When Oceanus declares that 
“To envisage circumstance all calm”’ is “the top of sovereignty,” he does 
not violate “the consistency of the piece” nor “find the avenue.” He 
speaks in thorough accord with the nature of the Titans. For their order, 
calm is not only “the top of sovereignty” it is an essential condition of 
being. — wistfully declares: 


more than loss of realms: 
The days of peace and slumberous calm are fled; 
Those days, all innocent of scathing war, 
When all the fair Existences of heaven 
Came open-eyed to guess what we would speak :— 
That was before our brows were taught to frown, 
Before our lips knew else but solemn sounds;* 


Keats could scarcely have made any clearer the picture of the Titans, 
in their original and undefeated state, as passionless creatures of a be- 
nign but almost bovine placidity, to whom emotions are a disanvinting 
poison, the very evidences of ruin and decay. And obviously, the con- 
trast to all this presented by Apollo is spectacular. We need not go so 
far as hysterisches Weib; nevertheless, he is, as compared to the Titans 
in their native state, a vane to every gust of passion. He weeps and knows 
not why, raves about the groves, and receives knowledge from Mnemo- 
syne, whatever its purport, in a mortal agony. But it is to be noted that 
pain and sorrow are not the only emotions which go with him. He is the 
symbol of many passions. He is ecstatic joy “Apollo, the morning-bright 
Apollo.” When “the Delphic harp” is touched to his theme, the rose 

® Book 1, vv. 93-98. 


* The Mind of John Keats (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1926), p. 141. 
® Book m, vv. 334-340. 
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1096 The Meaning of “Hyperion” 


glows, “and everything that hath a vermeil hue,” flushes; clouds float 
voluptuously and the red wine boils in the cup.® Joy, brightness, love, 
intoxication, are his elements as well as anguish. By comparison with 
the Titans, he is the chameleon poet, who has no settled character, whose 
sensibilities are painfully acute, who lives in gusto, be it fair or foul, 
“an awful mission, a terrible division’ —but “the only state for the best 
sort of poetry,” which (usually) was all Keats cared for, all he lived for. 

‘All our passions,” Keats wrote, “are in their sublime, creative of 
essential beauty,” and in his highest praise of Lear, Othello, and Cym- 
beline he says: “‘it is the poetry of human passions and affections made 
almost ethereal by the power of the poet.” It is in the passionate exist- 
ence, “the burning and the strife,”’ that Apollo differs from the placid 
Titans; it is in this one respect that he is first in beauty and first in might. 

Hyperion, then, to the point at which Keats abandoned it, means that 
Apollo, the poet, the ideal, surpasses the “‘unpoetic” order, the less-than- 
ideal of being, by his capacity for passionate experience. There appears 
to be no warrant for reading any further meaning into the poem as it 
stands. Ideas of the vanquishing of the older and ruder order by the 
forces of culture and poetry are not in the poem unless we put them 
there. Ideas of the attainment of philosophic calm through sympathy 
with and experience of human suffering were, to be sure, a part of what 
has been called the Hyperion-complex, but they are not fundamental 
to Hyperion, which, be it understood, includes only one half of a per- 
plexing duality. 

“For the whole-minded praise of passionate being that Keats uttered 
in Hyperion, did, in a sense, belie his larger thought. A !ife of sensation 
was not the sole mark of the poet, nor his whole duty. In fact, it seeme 
at times to run counter to his whole duty, which included pouring a 
balm upon the world from the urn of calm wisdom. The rather painful 
conflict in Keats’ mind between the rival claims of “sensation” and in- 
tellect has been thoroughly traced elsewhere.“ Hyperion is a document 

8 Book m1, vv. 10-28. 

* Thorpe, op. cit., and G. R. Elliot, “The Real Tragedy of Keats—A Post Centenary 
View,” PMLA, xxxvi (1921), 315-331.—John Hawley Roberts, in his article, ‘Poetry of 
Sensation or of Thought?” PMLA xxv (1930), 1129 ff., expresses the view that Hyperion 
reflects this conflict, and concludes, also, that Keats’ real reason for stopping it was “that 
he did not honestly believe the idea he was expressing.” But Roberts accepts Garrod’s 
interpretation of Apollo as symbolizing “the humanitarian” in contrast with “the vision- 
ary” and takes the meaning of the poem to be “that the poetry of philosophic humani- 
tarianism is better than the poetry of sensation.” This interpretation seems to depend 
upon a few lines near the end of the poem: 

Knowledge enormous makes a God of me, 
Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions, 
(etc. to . . . hollows of my brain) 
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in the history of that struggle. But in the poem itself there is no conflict, 
no confusion. The argument for intense experience is pressed to the 
limit, is even temporarily convincing, as Keats himself was often con- 
vinced. Yet, not permanently. Ambitions of doing the world some good 
and self-identification with mankind were too important to go un- 
recorded—an excellent reason for taking a fresh start. 

And so he writes The Fall, and goes to the other extreme, practically 
disclaiming all passion for the poet, save the passion of “labour for 
mortal good.” 


Only the dreamer venoms all his days, 
Bearing more woe than all his sins deserve.® 


But by this time he is thoroughly entangled. The dreamer, who is the 
poet Keats, has after all been admitted to the shrine because the miseries 
of the world would not let him sleep—“favoured for unworthiness, 
medicined for sickness not ignoble,” yet in fact, he is no poet at all— 
“The poet and the dreamer are distinct.”” There is no way out, or if 
there is, it leads through an impossible tangle of fixely drawn distinc- 
tions, and naturally Keats gets speedily back to the narrative material 
of the first Hyperion. But to return to Hyperion is, of course, to come 
the complete circle and naturally Keats gives up. To the abandonment 
of The Fall, Miltonic inversions may have contributed; logical inversions 
rooted in emotional conflict must have been decisive.” 
James RALSTON CALDWELL 


University of California 





The body of the poem, with its careful contrast between the Titan’s nature and Apollo’s 
is not taken into account. Moreover, the view requires a rather special reading even of 
these few lines. 

Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions 

Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, —~ 

Creations and destroyings 


must be read as signifying solely poetry of thought. Keats’ list would hardly appear as ex- 
clusive as this. “Grey legends,” for example, would include such poems as The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and La Belle Dame, and these are specifically cited by Roberts as poems “full of 
sensuous appeal” and “not humanitarian poems.” The power which makes a God of Apollo 
is the power of Poetry, not of a special and limited kind of poetry. The conflict reflected 
in the poem is not so much between two types of poetry (though perhaps this is implied) 
as between two types of being, and the resolution of the conf ict is to an effect quite oppo- 
site from what Roberts and others have held it to be. Cf. also his article “The Significance 
of Lamia,” PMLA, t (1935), 550 ff. 
® The Fall of Hyperion, 1, vv. 175-176. 
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LXXII 
MONETA’S TEMPLE 


HAT goes into a masterpiece is one thing. The form in which it 

emerges is another. What happens between, mechanics or miracle, 
is a third. This note is a summary statement, for a single passage in 
The Fall of Hyperion, A Vision,' of the first of the three alone. It has de- 
veloped through a series of surprises, as again and again some fact the 
bearing of which had been unnoticed has proved to be an element in a 
complex design—a design which has nevertheless achieved the eflect 
of an effortless simplicity. It has to do, in a word, with an extraordinary 
convergence of impressions which, through their blendings, took form 
in an imaginative conception of rare beauty—a conception in which 
five themes interweave, almost as in a great symphonic movement: 
themes drawn, amazingly, from Greece, Judea, Egypt, the island of 
Staffa, and the Mount of Purgatory. That, I am well aware, is a state- 
ment which may not be lightly made, and warrant for it must be given. 


I 


‘We must first, for a moment, go round Robin Hood’s barn.“Keats 
drew, I am sure, upon Plutarch’s Lives. But since it seems to have es- 
caped notice that he either knew or used them, both facts demand es- 
tablishment. That he had some acquaintance with Plutarch as early as 
1817 is clear, for on May 10 of that year he wrote to Haydon from Mar- 
gate: “When Tom who meets with some of Pope’s Homer in Plutarch’ 
Lives reads some of those to me they seem like Mice to mine.’% It is not 


© 1. 61-107.—The inception of the study will be found in a note, [The Fall of] “Hyperion 
and the Purgatorio” in LTLS, January 11, 1936, p. 35? That note was no sooner sent off 
than the Purgatorio was seen to be but a single strand in a complex web—a web of which 
the present article can do no more than disengage a few more strands, in the hope that the 
rich complexity of the texture and the consummate skill of its weaving may thereby «p- 
pear. A similar study of the arbour (Vision, 1. 19-54), over against which the temple is st, 
was to have been included in this paper, but the limits of space have compelled its reserva- 
tion for separate treatment. Both that an“ this are preliminary studies for a volume on 
Keats, in which results first reached through detailed analysis may be more humanc!) 
treated. And the deep significance of the Vision in its bearing upon the development o/ 
Keats’s thought must be reserved for that. 
® Letters, 1, 30; ed. 1935, p. 29.—Keats in the same sentence had just quoted Lear, 1v 
vi. 16—the passage one phrase of which (“do you [not] hear the sea?’’) three weeks before 
had “haunted him intensely” (Letters, 1, 20; ed. 1935, p. 20). And now the reference to 
“mice” is recalled from Lear, tv.vi.19. Keats’s gift of recalling what he read, and the 
greater gift of constantly interweaving his recollections with whatever else at the moment 
occupied his mind, finds apt illustrations in this phrase. And it is precisely that faculty o/ 
his, and not mechanical joinery, which underlies the manifold interweavings in the great 
passage now before us. 
1098 
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difficult to determine (and it is not without bearing later to do so) the 
translation of the Lives which Tom Keats was reading*Of the numerous 
translations or rather editions of translations which appeared between 
1579 (the first edition of North) and 1817 it must, self-evidently, have 
been one published after 1720 or 1726, the dates of the completion of 
Pope’s Iliad and Odyssey respectively. Within that period fall the trans- 
lation “By Several Hands” (first published in 1683-86, and sometimes 
called Dryden’s translation), in the editions of 1758 and later; and the 
Langhorne translation of 1770, of which also there were numerous later 
editions.*But for the sake of brevity I shall refer to the two hereafter 
as the translations of 1758 and 1770. 

Now since Tom Keats found Pope’s Homer in the edition which he 
was reading, the determining factor in the case of each possibility must 
be the immediate source of its rendering into English verse of Plutarch’s 
frequent translations from Homer. In the editions of 1758 and 1770 the 
translations are from Pope, but in Volumes 1 and m (again in both 
editions) without the attachment of his name.‘ After Volume 1, how- 
ever, once more in both editions, to the quotations from Homer’ Pope’s 
name is appended. Beyond reasonable doubt, accordingly, Tom Keats 
was reading either the translation of 1758 (By Several Hands) or that 
of 1770 (Langhorne), parts of which, in either case, John Keats heard 
read. That he would also read one or the other himself is inherently 
probable<But that in any case he did read some translation of Plutarch 
is certain, for in at least two instances he draws unmistakably upon the 
Lives, and with barely less certainty in a third. 

By September, 1817, he had finished the Second Book of Endymion, 
and was at some point in the Third (Letters, 1, 46; ed. 1935, p. 44), and 
his poetical Epistle to Reynolds is dated March 25,,1818 (Letters, 1, 134; 
ed. 1935, p. 125). And in both he makes use of Plutarch. 


What care, though owl did fly 
About the great Athenian admiral’s mast?* 


Some say, that while Themistocles was discoursing of these things upon the deck, 
there was an owl seen flying to the right hand of the fleet, which came and sat 
upon the top of the mast.” » 


That is an incident in Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles. But in this case, 
at least, it was not the Langhorne translation which Keats recalled, for 


* The number of editions is extraordinary, but this is not the place for a bibliography. 
In both instances the later editions are essentially reprints of the first. 

* E.g., 1758, m, 179-180; 1770, 1, 193-194. 

* Ed. 1758, m1, 71; 1v, 149, 206, 258; v, 18, 387; v1, 77; ed. 1770, m1, 12; 1v, 205, 258; 
v, 19, 150, 177; v1, 72. * Endymion, 11, 22-23. 

” Lives (1758), 1, 296. Cf. 1, 303: “When he was chosen Admiral by the Athenians.” 
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in that (ed. 1770, 1, 297) it is the shrouds which are named, and not—as 
in 1758 (1, 296), and in North (1676, p. 104=100)—the mast. 

In the next instance, however, it may have been North’s translation 
which Keats recalled: 


... but my flag is not unfurl’d 
On the Admiral-staff.* 


But Alcibiades setting up a Flag in the top of his Admiral Gailley, to shew what 
he was, etc. 


That is from the Life of Alcibiades in North’s translation.® In both the 
“Dryden” and the Langhorne translations it is “the Athenian flag” 
which is “hoisted” or “advanced” on the admiral ship (1758, m, 126) or 
galley (1770, 11, 138).1° But the evidence for the use of North is not 
conclusive. 

Again, barely more than a fortnight after the Epistle to Reynolds 
(25 March, 1818) Keats wrote to Haydon (10 April), apropos of “‘the 
abstract Idea I had of an heroic painting,’ of ‘Alcibiades, leaning on 
his Crimson Couch in his Galley, his broad shoulders imperceptibly 
heaving with the Sea.” And that is a superb visualization—with a flash 
of memory (which becomes explicit in the next sentence) to 3 Henry VI, 
v. i. 17—of Plutarch’s account of how Alcibiades prepared his galley 
“that he might lie the softer.” 

For the moment these obvious reminiscences are enough to establish 
the fact that Keats both knew and made use of Plutarch’s Lives. And 
that certainty lends assurance to a far more significant employment of 
one of the most striking descriptive passages in the collection—an em- 
ployment which, again, may be but summarized here. And now at last 
we approach The Vision. 

There is in Plutarch’s Life of Pericles a circumstantial description of 
the Parthenon, the Odeon, and the citadel or Castle in Athens. I shall 
give its essentials in North’s account (1676, pp. 138-139), together with 
its pertinent variants in the texts of 1758 (11, 20-21) and 1770 (11, 20- 
21). Italics in this case are mine. 


8 Epistle to Reynolds, ll. 72-73, and cf. 1. 56 (Letters, 1, 136-137; ed. 1935, pp. 126-127. 

® Lives (1676), p. 178. In 1595, p. 226, “‘his flagge.”’ 

10 North’s translation could have been known to Keats only in one or the other of the 
folio editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, 1610-12, 1631, 1657, and 1676—volumes, however, more 
easily met with in Keats’s day than now. The most accessible would probably be the edition 
of 1676, and for that reason my references are to it. But, in the passages which I shall use, 
the differences between the texts of the various folios are negligible. 

1 Letters, 1, 139; ed. 1935, p. 129. 

12 North (1676), p. 171; (1758) m1, 107; (1770) m, 118. 
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The Temple* of Pallas, which is called Parthenon . . . was built by Ictinus and 
Callicrates; and the Chappel of Eleusin ... was first founded by Corcebus, 
who raised up the first pillars in order> ... Mitagenes .. . did set the pillarse 
in order ...and Xenocles ...was he that made the lanthorn or top of the 
steeple4 which covereth the Sanctuary. ... The Theater... is called Odeon. 
... It is very well made within with divers seats and degrees, and many ranges of 
pillars,‘ but the top of the roof is altogether round,* which is somewhat hanging 
downward round about of itself, coming together into one point. . . . The gate! 
and entring into the Castle was made . . . under the charge of Menesecles.. . 
And whilest these gates were a building [etc.] . . . He [Pericles] caused the Image! 
of the goddess Minerva ... tobe . . . set up within the temple of the Castle near 
unto the Aliar.* . . . But the golden Jmage! of Minerva was made by Phidias, etc. 


Now let us turn to The Fall of Hyperion, A Vision: 


I look’d around upon the carved sides 
Of an old sanctuary with roof august... 
... what I had seen... 

Seem’d but the faulture of decrepit things 
To that eternal domed monument... 

Turning from these with awe, once more I rais’d 
My eyes to fathom the space every way; 
The embossed roof, the silent massy range 
Of columns north and south, ending in mist 
Of nothing; then to eastward, where black gates 
Were shut against the sunrise evermore. 
Then to the west I look’d, and saw far off 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud, 
At level of whose feet an altar slept, 
To be approach’d on either side by steps _ 
And marble balustrade, and patient travail 
To count with toil the innumerable degrees.“ 


“Common to Keats’s account of the Temple of Saturn and Plutarch’s 
account of the Parthenon and the other masterworks of Pericles, are the 
sanctuary, the domed structure (ed. 1758, 1770), the embossed roof, the 
range of columns, the gates, the image beside the altar, the degrees; and 
peculiar to the poem and North are the sanctuary, the gates, the image 


* Common to all three accounts. % 1758, 1770: lower rank of columns. © 1758, 
1770: upper row of columns. 41758, 1770: the dome on the top (cf. Vision, 1, 71). 
* “Sanctuary” peculiar to North. / 1758: Seats and rows of pillars; 1770: rows of seats 
and of pillars. #1758: the roof was of a conical figure; 1770: . . . of a conic figure. 
*The phrase “which is somewhat ... one point” is peculiar to North. See below, 
note 15. £1758: porch; 1770: vestibule. 4 1758, 1770: statue. * 1758, 1770: near 
the altar. 

“43 See, for the steps and degrees, LTLS, January 11, 1936, p. 35, col. 1; and note 33 
below. \ Fall of Hyperion, t, 61-62, 66, 70-71, 81-92. > 
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(as opposed to “statue”) and the degrees. Coincidence alone, in the case 
of so many correspondences, is too improbable for credence. The con- 
clusion, I think, is unforced that Keats had read with stirred imagination 
not merely Plutarch’s lives of Themistocles and Alcibiades, but also his 
Life of Pericles, and, with scarcely less certainty, that he had read this 
life, not only in either the version “By Several Hands” or in Langhorne 
as well, but also in North’s translatiom™ 

Moreover, this conclusion is supported by another significant fact— 
the fact, namely, that in both Plutarch and The Fall of Hyperion the 
details common to both are in both unified by an initial emphasis upon 
one and the same striking and singular property—the presence oi 
“a... freshness ... which letteth that the injury of time cannot impair 
the sight [of the beauty] thereof. As if every of those foresaid works 
had some living spirit in it, to make it seem young and fresh, and a sou! 
that lived ever, which kept them in their good continuing state.’”® In 
The Vision the same sense of something which “the injury of time 
cannot impair” is conveyed with characteristic and graphic concreteness: 


Upon the marble at my feet there lay 
Store of strange vessels and large draperies, 
Which needs had been of dyed asbestos wove, 
Or in that place the moth could not corrupt, 
So white the linen, so, in some, distinct 

Ran imageries from a sombre loom.!7? 


“4 One passage in North, quoted above, has an echo some thirty-odd lines earlier in the 
poem: “‘the top of the roof . . . which is somewhat hanging downward round about of itself”; 
so, in The Fall of Hyperion 1, 25-27: “I saw an arbour with a drooping roof of trellis vines.” 
Where (apropos of North’s Plutarch) did Keats find access to all the books which he 
certainly knew? Recognition of the scope of his reading keeps broadening the more search- 
ingly his letters and poems are read. The answer lies in part in his eager quest of libraries—a 
quest of which the scattered references in his letters give some inkling (for example, Letters, 
11, 312, 398, 399, 407, 425, 463, 474, 478; ed. 1935, pp.292, 366,375, 390, 423, 432-433, 437). 
And there were the circulating libraries too (Letters 1, 131: ed. 1935, p. 122). Nor may the 
opportunities of the month spent with Bailey in Oxford (Letters, 1, 37-56; ed. 1935, pp. 
35-54) be left out of account. And there was also the “cloathe’s basket of Books” which 
Bentley brought him! (Leéters, 1, 274; ed. 1935, p. 253). See also Letlers, m1, 488; ed. 1935, 
p. 448, for “other peoples Books.” 
<* Plutarch, Life of Pericles (1676), p. 138. The sentence immediately precedes the ac- 
count of the Parthenon. In the edition of 1758: ‘““They have the freshness of a modern work. 
They seem to be preserved from the injuries of time by a kind of vital principle, which 
produces a vigour that cannot be impaired, and a bloom that will never fade”’ (m1, 20). Again, 
in Langhorne: “‘A bloom is diffused over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by 
time, oom they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfading elegance” 
(11, 20). 
<11 The Vision of Hyperion, 1, 72-77.—The relation between linen (line) and asbestos 
(amianthus)—a relation strange to us—was long a familiar one. See, in a book which 
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1e case BH Keats has caught, in a word, and with rare imaginative insight has used, 
© con- § the familiar Biblical imagery to suggest that quality of the works of 
nation § Pericles which Plutarch, in the first sentence quoted above, laid double 
Iso his - stress on—‘‘the grace and continuance of [the beauty which] looketh at 
id this this day, as if it were but newly done and finished’’—that perennial 
shorne F beauty which “age cannot wither.” 

fact— II 

mm the —& “But more than recollections of Plutarch entered into the conception 
$ upon of the Temple, nor would Keats have been Keats were it otherwise. And 
ace of one of the works which he owned played a notable part. John Potter’s 
mpair § Archeologia Greca, or The Antiquities of Greece, first published in 1697- 
works 99, and later in many editions, was long the most distinguished com- 


a soul pendium in its field. Keats’s edition may well have been that of 1813, to 
16 Th which, for convenience, I shall refer. And there can be no question that 
' time the sometime Archbishop of Canterbury lent Keats aid and comfort. 
eness: Especially, the Second Chapter of Book m1, “Of their Temples, Altars, 
Images, Groves, Asyla, and Sacred Fields,” contained details which 
Keats undoubtedly remembered. “The way of building temples towards 
the east, so as the doors being opened, should receive the rising sun, was very 
ancient.” So the Archbishop. And Keats wrote: “I raised My eyes... 
To eastward, where black gates Were shut against the sunrise evermore.’”'® 
“Again: “The place of the images was in the middle of the temple, where 
they stood on pedestals raised above the height of the altar’’;'® and again: 





in the 
a's Keats owned, Alexander Adam, Roman Antiquities, (ed. 1792, p. 483), the remarks about 
ines. > Bl “g species of incombustible cloth, made of what the Greeks called Asbestos, Plin. xx, 1, 


ich he f. 4.’“And add, for convenience of reference (the passages are all good reading), NED, s. ». 
ont _ asbestos 3, the quotations from Topsell, 1607, and Phil. Trans., 1667; s. v. amianthus 1, 
_- with the quotations; and, especially, s. ». line, sb’, 1. a, the quotations of 1548 and 1611. 
atters, The articles under the pertinent terms in such books of reference as the iincyclopedia 


ee Britannica (1797), etc., will bring us nearer Keats’s day. See further, for linen, note 46 
y th 


below. > 

* PP; | ‘The fullest and most fascinating account that Keats could have read—and since he 
— knew at least of the Natural History (Letters, 11, 336; ed. 1935, p. 313), and may well 
1935, have looked up Adam’s reference—is that in the first chapter of Book xtx in “The Second 

: Tombe” oz the superb folio of Holland’s Pliny (1634-35, pp. 2 ff.). It is a translation of 

he ac- Nat. Hist., xtx, 1 (2)<1-6, treating, among other things, “Of Flax and Linnen that will 
work. not burne in the fire,” etc. “In Greeke,” says Holland, “they call this Line, Asbestinum”’ 
which JF (on p. 624 it is “asbestos”), and the long chapter is rich in historical references of interest 
\gain, _ to Keats—Alexander’s crossing of the Indus (cf. Endymion, 1, 24-25); “the Armada or 


ted by J fleet of K. Alexander the Great,” and “the sailes of that ship... wherein M. Antonius 

r __ together with Cleopatra came to Actium.” “Lord, what a change,” the chapter goes on, 
; a “was here at Rome since the daies of Cato the Censor!” (quantum mutati a moribus Catonis 

restos RP censorii.) 18 Potter, Antiquities, 1,224; Fall of Hyperion, t, 81-82, 85-86. - 

which _ _ ® Potter, 1, 227. 
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“The altars were always lower than the statues of the gods’’;® and stil! 
again: “Almost all the temples were then so contrived, that the entrance 
and statues should look towards the east, and they who paid their devotion» 
towards the west.” And Keats wrote: 


Then to the west I look’d, and saw far off 
An image, huge of feature as a cloud, 
Al level of whose feet an altar slept. 


Archiepiscopal prose, like Aaron’s rod, at Keats’s touch has clothe: 
itself in beauty. But whatever the source of Keats’s knowledge, the struc. 
ture in the poem, im its orientation, is unmistakably a Greek temple, 
with the altar and the image at the wesé end, and the entrance to the 
east—the “way of building temples” explicitly described in Potter, anc 
a disposition, on the other hand, reversed in the orientation of a cathe. 
dral, or of any Christian church.” 

There was still another element in the confluence of Keats’s im- 
pressions. There were two articles in contemporary periodicals which 
one cannot doubt that he would have seen, and (being Keats) have 
read.* One ig in the Quarterly Review for April, 1818, immediately pre- 
ceding the notorious review of Endymion; the other is in the number for 
July, 1819, of the Annals of the Fine Arts, which contained the ‘“‘Ode tc 
a Nightingale.” The first is a review of Captain Henry Light’s Travel: 
in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land ... in the Year 1814, in the Quarterly; the 
second is a “View of the Fine Arts among the Ancients,” in the Amnal:. 
I shall refer to them as Q and A respectively. What they chiefly did for 
Keats, I think, was not so much (save in one or two instances) to create 
for him fresh images, as to heighten the background against which his 





2 Potter, 1, 228. *1 Potter, 1, 224. 

2 The Fall of Hyperion, t, 87-89.—“Black stone’’ is associated with the images in Potter 
I, 226-227; so, “black gates’’ in Fall, 1, 85. 

&.%3 It is called a temple in Vision, 1, 221, 285, 300; cf. 180. 

* Miss Darbyshire has apparently overlooked this fact, when, speaking of “the temp!: 
of Moneta,” she writes: ‘Jt is an immense Gothic cathedral, but it enshrines pagan images 
and pagan rites” (RES, m1, 9: ‘Keats and Egypt”). Keats’s knowledge of cathedrals— 
St. Paul’s, Chichester, Winchester—needs no argument. Had he meant in The Fall o 
Hyperion to suggest a cathedral, he would scarcely have gone about it by turning the 
structure end for end. 

One bit of evidence, however, of his acquaintance at first hand with the inferior disposi- 
tion of a cathedral is too engaging to omit: “Winchester . . . being a cathedral City I shall ~ 
have a pleasure always a great one to me when near a Cathedral, of reading them [Fanny — 
Brawne’s letters] during the service up and down the Aisle” (Le#ers, 1, 398; ed. 1935, p 
367). And three sentences later he refers to Winchester as “my Cathedral.” 

% Miss Darbishire, who draws the same inference in RES, 11, 3-4, is chiefly concerned 
with the influence of the two articles on Hyperion, and touches upon the Vision in two 
brief passages only (pp. 5-6, 9-10). 
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conception took shape—a setting among the components of which were 
enormous temples of remote antiquity (Q., 187); “‘massy” or “colossal” 
columns (Q., 180, 194, cf. 187; A. 185); the blackness of statues of granite 
(Q., 191; A., 1818, p. 496); the freshness of painting on the walls of 
chambers (Q., 192, 194; A., 1818, p. 497; cf. Vision, 1. 74-76); huge 
figures seated by an altar (A., 1819, p. 189). But one specific detail he 
certainly remembered—the reference to “these enormous structures, 
whose summits appeared to pierce the clouds” (A., 1819, p. 187). So, the 
“old sanctuary” was “‘Builded so high, it seem’d that filmed clouds Might 
spread beneath, as o’er the stars of heaven” (Vision, 1. 62-64). And a 
second detail, with only less certainty, came back to him. For of one 
gigantic statue the “size may be imagined from finding that a man of 
six foot just reaches to the patella of the knee” (Q., 187). So, in the Vision, 
Moneta says to the dreamer: “Thou standest safe beneath this statue’s 
knees” (Vision, 1. 181); and the dreamer answers: “What image this, 
whose face I cannot see For the broad marble knees? (Vision, ll. 213-214). 
In its hugeness, Moneta’s temple is at one with the monuments of 
Egypt. 

<But into this same confluence of impressions out of which, it would 
seem, rose the Temple, there entered (it is hard to doubt) another, and 
at first blush an incongruous element—the circumstantial description 
of Fingal’s Cave in the island of Staffa, which ends: “But it is im- 
possible to describe it.’%? Happily, however, Keats in the letter had 
essayed to describe the indescribable, and here are a few phrases from 
his letter: 


+ <One may compare the surface of the Island to a roof... supported by grand 


pillars of basalt .. . Suppose now the Giants who rebelled against Jove had 
taken a whole mass of black Columns and bound them together like bunches of 
matches—and then with immense Axes had made a cavern in the body of these 
columns... such is fingals Cave except that the Sea has done the work of ex- 
cavations ... the pillars... are left as if for convenient Stairs—the roof is 
arched somewhat gothic wise . . . the colour of the columns is a sort of black... 
For solemnity and grandeur it far surpasses the finest Cathedrall.** 


Now let us return to The Fall of Hyperion: 


... what I had seen 
Of gray cathedrals, buttress’d walls, rent towers, 


% See also Miss Darbishire, RES, mt, 6, for the stationing “by the side of an altar.” 

*7 Letters, 1, 217-218; ed. 1935, pp. 199-200 (July 26, 1818); cf. Letters, 1, 477 ff., ed. 
1935, pp. 409-413. 

* Letters, 1, 217-218; ed. 1935, pp. 199-200 (July 26, 1818).—The copy of the letter in 
Letters, 1, 447-451, ed. 1935, pp. 409-413, differs from the original in no detail above, 
except that “the Giants who rebelled against Jove” have become “the Giants, who came 
down to the daughters of Men.” 
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The superannuations of sunk realms, 
Or Nature’s rocks toil’d hard in waves and winds, 
Seem’d but the faulture of decrepit things 
To that eternal domed monument .. . 
The embossed roof, the silent massy range 
Of columns... 
... where black gates 
Were shut against the sunrise evermore.?*> 


“Keats, in that passage, in which both theme and phraseology are 
touched with grandeur, is clearly recalling at least one of the lively im- 
pressions which Fingal’s Cave had stamped upon his memory. For the 
line: ‘Or Nature’s rocks toil’d hard in waves and winds” is a glorified 
reminiscence of the observation first set down in the words: “the Sea 
has done the work of excavations.”’ And the blackness of the columns in 
the cavern may well have merged with other recollections in “black 
gates.” And the “roof that is arched” and the massed ranks of columns 
belong alike to the cavern and the Athenian or Egyptian temples. For 
recollections of the “cathedral cavern’*® on Staffa, and of the master- 
pieces of Pericles and of ancient Egypt—the picture seen with the bodily 
eye and the picture caught from the printed page—had melted into each 
other as two themes blend in music? And in the first four lines I have 
just quoted from The Vision Keats was responding, I think we may be 
sure, to an image of memory also touched with grandeur, and still 
colored by “the solemn impression” (as even Brown felt it)* of an ex- 
perience which beggared description.” 


III 


“That the steps of the gate and of the mount in the Purgatorio also — 
lent significant details to the great conception of Saturn’s temple, I have | 
elsewhere shown® But still another structure was in Keats’s mind as 


+ 9 The Fall of Hyperion, t, 66-71, 83-86. 
<% Hyperion, 1, 86.—The fact that Keats unmistakably recalled Fingal’s Cave in //)- 
perion is sound presumptive evidence for its recollection in The Vision.> 
31 Letters, 1, 218, n.; ed. 1935, p. 200, n. 
® After his declaration “—But it is impossible to describe it,”” Keats at once goes on: 


Not Ala[d]din magian In the passion of his toil 

Ever such a work began. When he saw the churches seven 
Not the Wizard of the Dee Golden-aisled built up in heaven 
Ever such [a] dream could see Gazed at such a rugged wonder. 
Not St. John in Patmos isle 


<*® LTLS, January 11, 1936, p. 35.—But to Dante’s account of the steps in the Purgatori? 
must be added the ascent of the steps (degrees, stair, stairs) “‘up to the wall of Heaven” 
in Paradise Lost, mt, 502-540. Dante’s influence on the passage in the Vision remains un- 
mistakable. But Milton’s account as well was clearly in Keats’s mind. “Aaron’s breast- 
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the design of the poem took form? And we may best reach it by way of 
The Eve of St. Mark. For in the light of that the fact that Keats had read 
at least the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth chapters of Exodus admits 
no question. And those chapters are in the group which describes “the 
pattern of the tabernacle and the pattern of all the instruments thereof” 
(Exodus, xxv. 9). Now “Aaron’s breastplate” was among the “golden 
broideries” of Bertha’s “curious volume” (Eve of St. Mark, |. 33). And 
Aaron’s breastplate is described, in all its captivating detail, in Exodus 
xxv. 15-30. The Cherubim of “the Covenantal Ark” (Eve of St. Mark, 
ll. 36, 38) are to be found in Exodus xxv. 16-20. And in their context 
of the breastplate and the ark and the cherubim, the “Candlesticks 
John saw in Heaven” (Eve of St. Mark, |. 34; Revelation, 1. 12, 20),™ 
which were seven, could not but recall their prototype, the great candle- 
stick of seven lamps described in the same twenty-fifth chapter of 
Exodus (vv. 31-37), not a dozen verses before the ark and its cherubim. 
It is obvious that Keats was freely passing back and forth between the 
great chapters in Exodus which describe the tabernacle, and the first 
chapter of The Revelation of St. John, which he had also remembered in 
conjunction with the marvel of Staffa. And that brings us to the con- 
tribution of the tabernacle to The Vision. For once more, as in the ac- 
count of the “Candlesticks John saw in Heaven,” the Books of Moses 
and The Revelation of St. John underwent “compositions and decom- 
positions” in Keats’s mind. And in the recent edition (1935) of the 
Letters, fresh light is thrown on his procedure. 

In that most charming of brotherly letters (signed “Your affectionate 
Parson, John’), sent to his little sister Fanny on the eve of her con- 
firmation, Keats quotes from Isaiah, the Psalms, and Daniel, and refers 
to specific chapters in Jeremiah, Micah, and Zecheraiah.® All of the 





plate” is referred to in P. L. mt, 598, and the phrase “whom John saw’”’ occurs in P. L, 
i, 623. And that coalescence of impressions is characteristic of Keats—and of poetry, 
as is no less the impression of poignant reality communicated by the toiling up the steps. 
* The first chapter of The Revelation of St. John the Divine was actively stirring, at least 
for the moment, in Keats’s mind. The ‘“‘Candlesticks John saw in Heaven” are “the seven 
golden candlesticks” of Revelation, 1, 12, 20; m, 1). They, in turn, are identified with the 
seven churches: “the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches” 
(Revelation, 1, 20). And those are “the churches seven Golden-aisled built up in heaven” 
(Letters, 1, 219; ed. 1935, p. 200) which “St. John in Patmos isle” had seen, and which, 
in the lines that immediately follow the description of Fingal’s Cave, took second place to 
“the rugged wonder” of Staffa. The Eve of St. Mark and the visit to the island stood in 
intimate relations to each other.” 
“™ Letters, ed. 1935, p. 290.—The first of the two passages which Keats ascribes to 
Jeremiah is from Isaiah, and in the quotation from the Psalms “Princes” should be 
“Rulers.”> 
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passages which he quotes were assumed to be prophetic of the coming 
of the Messiah, and he adds, referring to his quotations: “You wil 
remember their completion in the new testament.” We have just seen Keats 
himself passing back and forth from Exodus to Revelation. And now the 
new letter makes it clear beyond peradventure that such facility was 
no accident, but rather a practice, which had its roots in a habit of min’s 
And in the lines from The Vision which follow, reminiscences of both 
Old and New Testaments, already merged in his memory, blend again 
in the poem: 

Towards the altar sober-pac’d I went... 

And, coming nearer, saw beside the shrine 

One minist’ring; and there arose a flame .. . 

Even so that lofty sacrificial fire, 

Sending forth Maian incense, spread around 

Forgetfulness of everything but bliss, 

And clouded all the altar with soft smoke; 

From whose white fragrant curtains thus I heard 

Language pronounc’d.™* 





And I shall set over against the lines their Biblical analogues: 





That he may minister unto me in the priest’s office (Exodus, xxvu. 1, 3, 4, 41; 
xxx. 30; xxxv 19; etc., cf. Hebrews, x, 11). 







And the clouding of the altar by the incense smoke recalls both Leviticus 
and Revelation: é 

And he shall put the incense upon the fire . . . that the Cloud of the incense may cover 
the mercy seat (Lev. xv. 13; cf. P.L., vi, 599-600). 


And another angel came and stood at the altar... And the smoke of the incense 
. .. ascended up (Rev. vit. 3-4). 










And the fragrance of the incense smoke is no less Biblical in its sugges- 
tion: 

And he shall take . . . all the frankincense ... and shall burn it upon the altar 
for a sweet savour (Lev. v1. 15).37 
Who is this that cometh... like pillars of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincense (The Song of Solomon, 11. 6). 

And the voice from the altar is from Revelation, once more with sup- 
plementary suggestions from the narrative in Exodus: 

And I heard a voice from the four horns of the golden altar (Revelation, tx. 13). 
And the temple was filled with smoke... And I heard a great voice out of the 
temple (Rev. xv. 8, xvi. 1). 


* % The Vision, 1, 93, 95-96, 102-107. i. 
+ 87 “Sweet savour” from the altar is mentioned in the Pentateuch more than thirty times. 
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And... he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud (Exodus, xxtv. 16). 


_ What Keats once more has done, is to bring to his poem, as he wrote, 
a memory stored with a phraseology which had become—as it does be- 
-come to those who have either early learned it or been later imbued 
with it—a familiar tongue.> 


All that I have so far said holds good without reference to any par- 


ticular edition of the Bible. But Keats owned, as it happens, a very 
' noteworthy Bible, which beyond question had left in his mind definite 
' pictures, which (in turn) came back to his memory as he wrote. In the 
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list of the books which he owned*® occurs the title “Southwell’s Bible.” 
Even in Keats’s day Southwell’s Bible was, I suspect, not widely known, 
for in Editions of the Bible and Parts Thereof in English (Oxford, 1852), 
by the Reverend Henry Cotton, D.C.L., the description of it is followed 
by the words, in parenthesis and italics: “(J have seen it. H. C.).’** It is 
a tall folio in two volumes, ‘‘Embellished”—I quote from the title-page 
—“with upwards of One Hundred Elegant Copper Plates, finely exe- 
cuted, from original Drawings, Designs, and Capital foreign Paintings,” 
etc. And one passage in Keats’s Letters proves beyond peradventure that 
he was familiar with the engravings. In one of the most divertingly 
nonsensical of the early letters, addressed to Jane and Mariane Rey- 
nolds,*® occurs this cryptic sentence: “Howsumever When that aged 


» Tamer Kewthon sold a certain camel called Peter to the overseer of the 


Babel Skyworks, he thus spake, adjusting his cravat round the tip of 
his chin—‘My dear Ten-Story-up-in-air! this here Beast,” etc. Now the 
plate with the title “The Building of BABEL” (with the fourth verse 


) of Genesis xr at the head) depicts the Tower of Babel rising story above 


story “up in air” (there are seven stories distinguishable above the sub- 
structure), while a man with a pointed chin—minus, however, the cravat 
—is pointing to the central figure, a towering and majestic camel.“ The 
allusion in the letter is unmistakable, and in the light of the graphic 


) engraving in Keats’s Bible an otherwise cryptic jeu d’esprit becomes 


* Colvin, John Keats, pp. 558 ff.—I am using, however, thanks to the courtesy of the 
Morgan Library, a photostatic copy of Woodhouse’s original list. 

® The description (p. 102) reads: ““BrBLe, with notes, etc., wherein the mistranslations 
are corrected; by the Rev. Henry Southwell, LL.D.; London, for J. Cooke.” And the date 
is 1773. Where Keats’s own copy is, I do not know. 

Letters, 1, 38; ed. 1935, p. 36—dated 5 September, 1817. 

“ Where the name ‘“‘Kewthon” hails from—unless from Keats’s fertile fancy—I wish 
I knew. The Tower of Babel turns up again five days later (Sept. 10) in a letter to Fanny 
Keats (Letters, 1, 41; ed. 1935, p. 39), and then again, on Sept. 21, in a letter to John 
Hamilton Reynolds (Letters, 1, 47; ed. 1935, p. 45). See also the allusions to studying He- 
brew (Letters, 1, 42; ed. 1935, p. 41), and to Nimrod and the Book of Genesis (Letters, 1, 
44-45; ed. 1935, pp. 42-43). 
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intelligible. Much more important, however, is the evidence thus 
afforded that Keats on occasion recalled the pictures. 

For there is another plate in Southwell’s Bible which is highly per- 
tinent to the description of the temple in the Vision. It is entitled “In- 
side of the TABERNACLE.” In the foreground is standing the stately 
figure of Aaron, wearing the breastplate, while beside him the seven 
candlesticks cast their shadow on the floor. But the object in the picture 
which instantly catches the eye is the altar, from which rises, thrown 
into strong relief by the great curtain behind it, a cloud of softly billowing 
white smoke. And with the verbal imagery of the Bible there blended the 
pictorial rendering of it in the volume which Keats owned. 

That smoke is the smoke of the incense. But in the Vision, just half 
a dozen lines earlier, at the heart of the account of the temple, stand 
five lines as pregnant in significance as they are exquisite in expression: 

When in mid-May the sickening east-wind 
Shifts sudden to the south, the small warm rain 
Melts out the frozen incense from all flowers® .. . 


Robert Bridges long ago pointed out“ that Keats was recalling Dante, 
Purgatorio xxiv. 145-147: 
E quale, annunziatrice degli albori, 
L’aura di maggio movesi ed olezza, 


Tutta impregnata dall’erba e dai fiori.” 


And with consummate art, through the leap of the imagination from 
olezza to ‘frozen incense,” Keats has caught up Dante’s figure into the 
conception of the éemple. And with the reminiscence of Dante is linked 
the recollection of one of the loveliest and most poignant of early 
English lyrics: 


42 Above the engraving is a reference to Exodus, xt, 22-27. # LI, 97-99. 
“ Collected Essays, tv (“A Critical Introduction to Keats’’), 113. 
< Cary’s translation reads: 
As when, to harbinger the dawn, springs up 
On freshen’d wing the air of May, and breathes 
Of fragrance, all impregn’d with herb and flowers; 
E’en such a wind, etc. 

There is another most alluring possibility in connection with the lines. Chaucer, who was 
deeply versed in Dante, read and remembered Purg. xxi, 31: “‘Parean l’occhiaie anella 
senza gemme”’; Troilus and Criseyda, v, 549: “‘O rying, fro which the ruby is out falle.” 
And he had read and recalled Purg. xx, 106-107: “E la miseria dell’ avaro Mida, Che segui 
alla sua domanda ingorda”; T. and C., m1, 1389: “As hadde Mida, ful of coveytise’’ (see, 
more fully, MP, xtv, 711-12). And it is difficult to doubt that Chaucer, who had remem- 
bered a line from Purgatorio xxm, was not recalling, in the opening of the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, the lines from Canto xxiv which Keats also remembered. Chaucer and 
Keats, each after his kind, were deeply stirred by the Purgatorio. ” 
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O western wind, when wilt thou blow, 

That the small rain down can rain? 

Christ, that my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again! 


But the tabernacle (to return to it) had already made to The Vision 
a still more striking contribution. Chapters twenty-five and twenty- 
eight of Exodus, which lent to Bertha’s book seductive illustrations, are 
at the heart of the great account of the tabernacle and its service<With 
this in mind, let us return to The Vision: 


All in a mingled heap confus’d there lay 
Robes, golden tongs, censer and chafing-dish, 
Girdles, and chains, and holy jewelries (ll. 78-80). 


Save for the chafing-dish—of which more in a moment—every detail in 
the list will be found in the accounts of the tabernacle and its furnishings 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus, together with one item from 
the twenty-fifth chapter, and one from Numbers. And here they are— 


stripped, as Keats stripped them, of the semi-barbaric splendor of their 
setting: 


They shall make ...a robe anda ... girdle (Exodus, xxvut. 4); And the tongs 
thereof .. . shall be of pure gold (Exodus, xxv. 38); And they shall put upon it 
[the altar]... the censers (Numbers, tv. 14); And thou shalt make for them 
girdles (Exodus, xxv, 40; cf. xxv. 4, 8;xxtx. 5, 9, etc.); And thou shalt make 
. .. two chains of pure gold (Exodus xxvii. 13-14).> 


And the “holy jewelries” are either the “jewels of gold” (1 Samuel, v1. 
8, 15) sent back with “the covenantal ark,’”’ together with the golden 
mice; or the twelve precious stones in the setting of Aaron’s breastplate 
(Exodus, xxvut. 17-30)—or both. And “Aaron’s breastplate’ was 
among the “golden broideries” of Bertha’s curious volume in The Eve 
of St. Mark—as also in Southwell’s illustration. 

«Reminiscences of the tabernacle, moreover, seem to have entered the 
poem half a dozen lines before the bead-roll of its accoutrements (Vision, 
1. 78-80, above). For the “strange vessels and large draperies” and the 
“white linen” of the “old sanctuary” (Vision, 1, 73, 76) are strongly 
reminiscent of “the vessels of the sanctuary” (Numbers, tv. 15; cf. rx. 12) 
which are set in a context of gorgeous draperies—‘“‘cloth of blue,” and 
“cloth of scarlet,’ and “purple cloth”—which were also, together once 
more with tongs and censers (Numbers, tv. 9, 14) “in the sanctuary” 
(Numbers, tv. 7-8, 12-14; cf. Exodus, xxv. 39). And the hangings of the 
tabernacle (Exodus, xxvi. 1) are not only of blue and purple and scarlet, 
but also of “fine twined /inen.’”’ And linen almost literally weaves the 
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texture of the narrative in chapter after chapter (Exodus xxv. 4; xxv. 
1, 31, 36; xxvu. 9, 16, 18; xxvutt. 5, 6, 8; etc.).“ 

< Nor were even these the only pictures which the graphic delineation 
of the tabernacle and its services left in Keats’s mind. For from the same 
group of richly pictorial chapters, packed with an endless succession of 
concrete details, came the horns of the altar in Moneta’s temple (Vision, 
1. 237; cf. 137), recalled from the horns of the altar in the tabernacle 
(Exodus, xxvm. 2; xxx. 2, 3, 10; xxxvu. 25-26; xxxvut. 2; etc.)."’ 
And in the two lines preceding “the altar and its horns” in The Vision 
are cinnamon and spices, piled in readiness beside the altar (Vision, 1. 
235-237). And in the thirtieth chapter of Exodus, where the horns of 
the altar are named three times (vv. 2, 3, 10), cinnamon and spices are 
also named (Exodus, xxx. 23) as elements in the service of the altars 

There can be no question that Keats had read to good effect those 
half-dozen astounding chapters. And only through a re-reading of them 
in their entirety, with their larger context of pillars and altar, is it 
possible to realize to the full the merging in Keats’s mind of the crowded 
glories of the tabernacle and its service with the majestic simplicity of 
the Greek, and the vastness of the Egyptian temples. 

But (to return for a moment) what of the chafing-dish—an utensil, 
for us, of mildly convivial, but purely culinary associations‘*—what is 
it doing in that sacerdotal company? It is, in fact, perfectly in keeping 
with its setting. The vessel, as Keats knew it from his reading, was a 
receptacle for burning charcoal, on the embers of which incense was 


“< # Miss Helen Darbishire (RES, 1, 9-10) makes the interesting suggestion that it was 
the Egyptian linens, which Keats may have seen in the British Museum in 1818, that sug- 
gested Moneta’s veils, and adds: “The priests of Isis wore linen garments.” That is true, 
and to it may be added Pliny, Nat. Hist., xrx, 1. (3), concerning linum: “‘vestes inde 
sacerdotibus Aegypti gratissimi.” But it is no less true that Keats, from the passages which 
he was certainly reading, would have learned that the Hebrew priests also wore linen gar- 
ments: ‘The priest shall put on his linen garment’ (Leviticus, v1, 10): “He [Aaron] shall 
put on the holy Jinen coat, and he shall have linen breeches upon his flesh, and he shall be 
girded with a linen girdle, and with a Jinen mitre shall he be attired: these are holy gar- 
ments” (Leviticus xv1, 4; and cf. Exodus, xxvmi, 5, 6, 8, 39, 42). It is unnecessary to go to 
Egypt for the priest’s linen. See further my note (“Hyperion and the Purgatorio’’) in 
LTLS, Jan. 11, 1936? 

“4 Archbishop Potter, of course (Antiquities of Greece, 1, 229), has a brief notice of ancient 
altars “adorned with horns.” And Keats could also have found them elsewhere. But the 
large context of the term as Keats employs it carries with it in this case the Biblical asso- 
ciations. * 

8 T submit an incontrovertibly contemporaneous instance, which, with uncanny rele- 
vance, a moment of relaxation from the rigor of the game has, within the hour of writing 
this, supplied: “the chafing-dish in which he was preparing . . . their simple lunch’’; “the 
contents of the chafing-dish had justified their odour” (P. G. Wodehouse, The Indiscretions 
of Archie, Chap. 1). 
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er 


thrown. “Then Atteius’—I am quoting from North’s Plutarch— 
“running towards the Gates of the City, got a Chafindish with Coals,** 
and set it in the middest of the Street. When Crassus came against it, 
he cast in certain perfumes, and made sprinklings over it, pronouncing 
horrible Curses, and calling upon terrible and strange Names of gods.’”*° 
The chafing-dish in the older sense in which Keats employed the term, 
had the office of a thurible or censer. In that sense its relevancy to its 
context is unimpeachable? 


“Keats wrote Haydon in April, 1818, in a context rich, even for him, 
in suggestion, of “the innumerable compositions and decompositions 
which take place between the intellect and its thousand materials 
before it arrives at that trembling delicate and snail-horn perception of 
Beauty.’ Had he been thinking, as he wrote that pregnant sentence, 
of the great passage in The Vision, he could not with more precision have 
summed up its genesis.” 

<The temples of Pericles, the tabernacle of Moses, the monuments of 
Egypt, Dante’s Mount of Purgatory, the vast “Cathedral of the Sea” — 
was there ever indeed, I wonder, a more amazing coalescence of five 
great architectonic conceptions into a sixth, which—compact of all of 
them, yet itself none of them—achieves its own majestic individuality? 
And I hope that the possible gain of even a dim apprehension of the 
vision which saw in the five the image of the one, may lend warrant to 
the disjecta membra poematis which strew the preceding pages.” 

Joun Livincston Lowes 


** In the edition of 1683-86 (“By Several Hands”), mm, 531: “kindled a fire in a caldron”: 
ed. 1758, 11, 437: “a pan full of live coals”; ed. 1770, m1, 440: “‘a censer with fire in it.” It 
was North’s word which Keats used. 

5° North, Lives (1676), p. 473.—Keats would almost certainly know the term in The 
Anatomy (where it has come a step nearer its current sense), for it occurs in the great Sec- 
ond Partition, not far from those passages which, in his own copy (see Keats, Complete 
Works (1900-1901), m1, 266-275), Keats had marked and commented on: “Take a Ram’s 
head . . . and put these spices to it, Cinnamon, Ginger, Nutmeg, Mace, Cloves . . . mingle 
the powder of these spices with it, and heat them in a platter upon a@ chafing-dish of coals 
together” (Part. m, Sect. v, Mem. 1, Subs. v). And I also quote, for the charm of the word- 
ing, “old-fashioned and choicely good,” a passage from The Compleat Angler (where Keats 
may or may not have seen it), in which the term occurs: “. . . put him [the Chub] into a 
pewter dish, and cover him with another, put into him as much White Wine as wil cover 
him, or Spring water and Vinegar, and store of Salt, with some branches of Time, and other 
sweet herbs; let him then be boiled gently over a Chafing-dish with wood coles” (Walton, 
Compleat Angler (1653), p. 58). 

© Letters, 1, 139; ed. 1935, p. 129.—Three months earlier he had written his brothers of 
how “Several things dove-tailed in [his] mind” (Letters, 1, 77; ed. 1935, p. 72). 
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texture of the narrative in chapter after chapter (Exodus xxv. 4; xxv. 
1, 31, 36; xxvit. 9, 16, 18; xxvurt. 5, 6, 8; etc.). 

< Nor were even these the only pictures which the graphic delineation 
of the tabernacle and its services left in Keats’s mind. For from the same 
group of richly pictorial chapters, packed with an endless succession of 
concrete details, came the horns of the altar in Moneta’s temple (Vision, 
1. 237; cf. 137), recalled from the horns of the altar in the tabernacle 
(Exodus, xxvu. 2; xxx. 2, 3, 10; xxxvu. 25-26; xxxvumt. 2; etc.)."’ 
And in the two lines preceding “the altar and its horns” in The Vision 
are cinnamon and spices, piled in readiness beside the altar (Vision, 1. 
235-237). And in the thirtieth chapter of Exodus, where the horns o{ 
the altar are named three times (vv. 2, 3, 10), cinnamon and spices are 
also named (Exodus, xxx. 23) as elements in the service of the altar> 

There can be no question that Keats had read to good effect those 
half-dozen astounding chapters. And only through a re-reading of them 
in their entirety, with their larger context of pillars and altar, is it 
possible to realize to the full the merging in Keats’s mind of the crowded 
glories of the tabernacle and its service with the majestic simplicity of 
the Greek, and the vastness of the Egyptian temples. 

But (to return for a moment) what of the chafing-dish—an utensil, 
for us, of mildly convivial, but purely culinary associations**—what is 
it doing in that sacerdotal company? It is, in fact, perfectly in keeping 
with its setting. The vessel, as Keats knew it from his reading, was a 
receptacle for burning charcoal, on the embers of which incense was 


“ # Miss Helen Darbishire (RES, mm, 9-10) makes the interesting suggestion that it was 
the Egyptian linens, which Keats may have seen in the British Museum in 1818, that sug- 
gested Moneta’s veils, and adds: “The priests of Isis wore linen garments.” That is true, 
and to it may be added Pliny, Nat. Hist., x1x, 1. (3), concerning linum: “‘vestes inde 
sacerdotibus Aegypti gratissimi.” But it is no less true that Keats, from the passages which 
he was certainly reading, would have learned that the Hebrew priests also wore linen gar- 
ments: ‘The priest shall put on his linen garment’’ (Leviticus, v1, 10): “He [Aaron] sha! 
put on the holy dinen coat, and he shall have linen breeches upon his flesh, and he shall be 
girded with a linen girdle, and with a linen mitre shall he be attired: these are holy gar- 
ments” (Leviticus xv1, 4; and cf. Exodus, xxvim, 5, 6, 8, 39, 42). It is unnecessary to go to 
Egypt for the priest’s linen. See further my note (“Hyperion and the Purgatorio’’) in 
LTLS, Jan. 11, 1936? 

«4 Archbishop Potter, of course (A ndiquities of Greece, 1, 229), has a brief notice of ancient 
altars “adorned with horns.” And Keats could also have found them elsewhere. But the 
large context of the term as Keats employs it carries with it in this case the Biblical asso- 
ciations. * 

‘8 I submit an incontrovertibly contemporaneous instance, which, with uncanny rele- 
vance, a moment of relaxation from the rigor of the game has, within the hour of writing 
this, supplied: “the chafing-dish in which he was preparing . . . their simple lunch”; “the 
contents of the chafing-dish had justified their odour” (P. G. Wodehouse, The Indiscretions 
of Archie, Chap. 11). 
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LXXIII 
THE JOURNALS OF FONTANEY AND OF DIDIER 


HE young romantic poet, Antoine Fontaney, returned to Paris in 

August, 1831, after a stay in Madrid as private secretary to Count 
d’Harcourt, the French ambassador. The fragments of his Journal in- 
time, which were published in 1925,' are dated from the month of his 
return and continue through December, 1836.2 There have recent], 
come to light fragments of another journal,’ as yet unpublished, cover- 
ing the same period and written by a contemporary of Fontaney, Charles 
Didier, a young Genevan who arrived in Paris from Switzerland on 
20 November, 1830. For the period covered by the journal of Fontaney, 
there are only extracts from the mémoires of Didier, the original manu- 
script having been destroyed. These fragments fell into the hands of a 
certain Mlle Benoit, Genevan, who wrote under the name of Berthe 
Vadier, and she in turn sold them to the Viscount Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul. They are now a part of the valuable collection which the latter left 
to the Institut de France, housed at Chantilly. 

Fontaney and Didier were close contemporaries, the former the elder 
by only two years.‘ Both began their careers as romantic poets, but 
without securing much recognition through their verse. Both soon 
turned to other genres, and the talents of both were perhaps best suited 
to their récits de voyage, for they were great travelers for their time. Soon 
after the Revolution of 1830 Fontaney and Didier became part of the 
large group of young writers who flocked to Paris, sure that a golden 
era for the gens de lettres was dawning. Men of taste and high aspirations, 
neither was endowed with sufficient talent to make a name for himsel/ 
among the great. Young and personable, they were fortunate in gaining 
many sympathies. Not only had they a wide acquaintance in the world 
of letters and of arts, for the two were fused among the romanticists, 
but they also had access to many salons and to official circles. Fontaney 


1 Published by M. René Jasinski (Paris, 1925), in the Bibliothéque romantique—The 
text is not from the original manuscript, but from a copy provided by Mme Montargis 
daughter of the French publicist, Paul Meurice. He had purchased the original at the sale 
of the effects of Louis Boulanger, the painter, who was a great friend of Fontaney. 

? Fontaney died six months later, June 11, 1837. 

3 This document, which has not yet been published in extenso, has been widely quoted 
in our book: Dans le sillage du romantisme, Charles Didier (Paris: Champion, 1933). For 
the history of the journal see op. cit., pp. 213-215. 

‘ Antoine Etienne Fontaney was born in 1803, probably in Paris. Charles-Emmanuel 
Nicolas, known as Charles Didier, was born in Geneva, 15 September, 1805. 
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was not only a writer but an attaché d’ambassade; while Didier, before 
arriving in Paris, had made a long stay in Italy, where he had made 
many friends and acquaintances in addition to the relations he had 
formed in Geneva. 

In spite of sudden popularity neither was always light-hearted and 
gay. The great preoccupation in the life of each was the question of 
money, not only for their pleasures, but often for their daily needs. 
Both were strongly attracted to Paris; both longed frequently to break 
away from the capital. Their situation was precarious, and there is great 
similarity in their expressions of fear and apprehension. The year 1831 
was especially difficult. When Fontaney is writing, “Je me suis levé 
triste et bien sombre. Mon avenir m’épouvante. Que vais-je devenir?” 
we find Didier worrying about his debts and noting, “voila le second 
mois que je vis de mon travail.’ C’est une consolation, mais bien pré- 
caire. D’un jour 4 ]’autre peuvent m’étre enlevés mes faibles ressources.” 
And when the situation becomes more critical, and confidence in self 
is weaker: 

Quelle position est la mienne, poursuivant un réve, une impossibilité! Sans res- 
sources, sans appuis; obligé d’épuiser encore ma pauvre mére! Sans argent, 
vivant au jour le jour;...obligé d’écrire pour vivre et ne sachant si j’y 
réusirai. 

And Didier a short time later, after having read Lélia of George Sand: 


Je me sens faible, pauvre écrivain, petit artiste auprés d’une pareille puissance 
de forme et de passion. Pourquoi donc écrire? Pour manger. Conclusion peu con- 
solante, source de tristesse et de désespoir. Je ne connais pas un supplice si cruels 
si Apre que la défiance de soi-méme et le sentiment de sa propre misére. 


Conscious of the inability to realize their ambitions, these moments of 
profound despair are inevitable. Each has written his journal for him- 
self, and to realize with what sincerity, one has only to read a few pages. 
A curious fact about these two documents is that neither young author 
mentions the other—yet they had not only mutual aspirations but mu- 
tual friends, and moved in the same circles at the same time. 

Fontaney returned to Paris in August, 1831. Didier had preceded him 
by a few months. Unfortunately there are some gaps in both journals, 
interruptions caused by their absences in Spain, where Fontaney spent 
another year, from February, 1833, and where Didier went for a year, 
leaving Paris in October, 1834.* Fontaney also made a journey to London 
shortly before his death, but in spite of these interruptions the two were 


5 After eight months in Paris. 
* A comparison of their respective récits de voyage is an interesting indication of their 
different types of mind. 
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in Paris for long corresponding periods. The principal interest of a brici 
comparison of these two journals is to note the impressions, conflicting 
or otherwise, of those illustrious contemporaries whom both knew more 
or less intimately. Neither is very profound, but they give us much of 
the atmosphere of the period. No new light, perhaps, but additiona! 
testimony. And it should be borne in mind that there are strong con- 
trasts of character between the young Parisian, Fontaney, a “bon jeu: 
homme,” of great charm and ready wit, and Didier, handsome, inte!li- 
gent, but of stormy temperament, intolerant of others, quick to judge, 
and who remained always an “‘Auslinder.’”’ 

The central figure in the lives of both young writers after their arrival! 
in Paris was Victor Hugo. Sainte-Beuve is credited with the introduction 
of Fontaney into the literary world of Paris, but it is evident from the 
journal that he was on terms of much greater intimacy with Victor, as 
he usually refers to him, than with the critic, and no other name appears 
as frequently as that of Hugo. The first visit which Didier notes in his 
journal after his arrival in Paris was upon Hugo. The first glimpses we 
have of the great romanticist through these journals are intimate ones. 
Fontaney describes him at his morning toilet: 


Je lui ai vu faire sa barbe. C’est un spectacle des plus curieux. I] faut le voir 
repasser son rasoir avec une lenteur incroyable, puis le mettre un quart d’heure 
dans son gousset pour ]’échauffer, puis commencer ses ablutions a l’eau de rose, 
puis se verser tout un pot sur la téte. 


Didier, after his first call, notes that “‘sa barbe était longue et son véte- 
ment de matin négligé” then proceeds to record his impressions of tlic 
genius, the generosity, the sympathy of the author of the Légende des 
siécles. After this first meeting, Didier writes: “Il a une haute idée de |a 
tache du poéte. Il a de la simplicité et parait bon.” And a few days later, 
“Soirée chez Victor Hugo. Il me lit des fragments de son roman: Noir: 
Dame de Paris. Il y a quelque chose de saisissant, un mélange de force, 
de poésie, d’exagération d’outré, de mauvais gofit, et avec tout cela une 
couleur étonnante. Il vous entraine de force. 

Didier is full of admiration for his new friend, grateful for his sym- 
pathy and his help. He notes in January, 1831: ‘‘Le soir chez Victor 
Hugo, jusqu’a une heure du matin, causant de moi, de ma destinée et 
des moyens de la fixer... Je trouve en Victor Hugo sympathie, bont¢, 
intelligence. Il veut parler 4 Lamennais pour /’ Avenir, 4 Leroux pour |e 
Globe et écrire 4 Carrel pour le National.” He also recommends Didier 
to the editor of the Revue de Paris. Fontaney, through the influence o/ 


7 Sainte-Beuve in the early days of the acquaintance characterized him as an “original, 
apportant a Paris des idées étranges et non parisiennes.” 
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Hugo, becomes a collaborator on this review. Before many months we 
find both young men contributing to the Revue des Deux Mondes, but not 
in this case through the direct influence of Victor Hugo. 

Fontaney knew him more intimately and recognized not only the 
genius of the great poet, but his keen commercial instinct, and he de- 
plores his business-like attitude toward the métier, his love of publicity, 
his methodical literary labor. Fontaney comments on this at some 
length. After an evening with Hugo he notes:* 


Nous causions art mais comme il voit la chose matériellement! 

Avec un pareil génie, quelle bizarrerie! Quel fabricant! Comme il calcule sa 
production! I] commence un drame et fait d’abord 8, 10, 20 vers par jour, puis 
40, puis 100, puis jusqu’d 200 et plus. 

De la prose, il écrit par jour 6 pages de son écriture ce qui fajt 12 pages d’im- 
pression in 8°, 

Il compte d’avance les jours et sait quand son livre sera fait 4 point nommé, 
quand sa marchandise sera livrée au libraire. 

C’est son état, c’est sa profession. . . . 


So much for the preparation. He also finds that “Victor est terrible avec 
ses préoccupations de recette” in regard to his plays, and “terrible” too 
in his eagerness for publicity. Fontaney records an evening visit to 
Hugo:® 


Nous restons causant jusqu’a prés de 11 heures. Il me donne la nouvelle édition 
de ses romans et désire que j’en parle dans la revue.'® 

Oh l’habile et en méme temps le peu tortueux diplomate . . . N’importe c’est 
un ami bon et vrai; le seul peut-étre qui se souvienne d’étre utile et de servir! 


A few weeks later™ he sees again the hard and practical side of his good 
and true friend: 


Victor nous” a dit ce soir comme nous partions quelques mots qui le caractérisent 
tout entier. Cela serait bien sa devise. I] était question d’articles sur le Feu du 
Ciel.8 Boulanger disait: “Ils viendront trop tard.” “Vous avez tort,” a repris 
Victor. “Tout article st bon. I] n’en est pas un qui ne fasse entrer votre nom 
dans la téte d’un certain nombre d’individus. Pour batir votre monument, tout 
est bon. Que les uns y apportent leur marbre, les autres leur mcellon! Rien n’est 
inutile!” Mon cher Victor, vous étes trop naif, et tant soit peu maladroit! Dire 


* September 1, 1831. ® March 29, 1832. 

'° Fontaney’s article Les romans de Victor Hugo appeared in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, 
May 1, 1832, 11 April 28, 1832. 

'* “Nous” refers to Louis Boulanger, the painter, intimate friend of Victor Hugo, who 
was leaving with Fontaney after they had dined together with the great lyric poet. 

* “Cest la premiére des Orientales, datée d’octobre, 1828, et parue en janvier, 1829. 
[lle avait inspiré quelques mois avant 4 Boulanger une composition dont Sainte Beuve 
avait rendu compte dans la Revue de Paris du 11 février’’ (Note de M. Jasinski). 
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pareille chose devant quelqu’un qui vient de s’évertuer pour vous faire un ar. 
ticle, cela est gauche! N’importe! 


The Hugos were constantly entertaining at dinner, and both Didier 
and Fontaney were frequently among the guests. These were usually 
intimate gatherings where the young writers had an opportunity to meet 
many interesting figures of the world of Paris. Dumas is among the 
guests and makes a similar impression on the two young writers. Didier 
describes him as “un grand bon enfant qui me plait, parce qu’il est rond 
et brave.”’ Fontaney gives us a more complete picture, as he is on terms 
of greater intimacy. At the representation of Marion Delorme, he sees 
“le grand Dumas," toujours fou, toujours excellent, parlant, criant ) 
toute la salle.’”’ His joyous outlook on life charms Antoine. Over a cup 
of tea, Dumas confides to him intimate details of his private life—that 
his ménage is to consist of his mother and his mistress'“—reads to him 
letters received from women, gossips with him about the liaison of Mme 
Dorval and Alfred de Vigny. As a mark of sympathy Dumas gives him 
a copy of his Charles VII.‘° Dumas arrives at a mask ball with Bou- 
langer, and Fontaney praises his costume. To the last he is “toujours le 
méme,” a gay and delightful companion. 

During the year 1832, Franz Liszt was a frequent visitor at the house 
of Victor Hugo, where he often played. Fontaney describes him thus: 
“belle figure de jeune homme, enthousiaste et modeste, ceil brillant et 
animé, extrémités de la bouche abaissées.”” During the terrible weeks in 
the winter and early spring of 1832, when the cholera was raging in 
Paris, which is described realistically in the journal of Fontaney, Liszt 
played for them the Funeral March of Beethoven, and was received 
with such enthusiasm that two days later he repeats it for them. Didier 
also heard the great pianist for the first time at the Hugos and wrote in 
his journal that he was “‘d’une force extraordinaire. I] me fait un effet 
immense... Je n’avais pas avant cette soirée l’idée des ressources du 
piano. I] a un air débile et féminin, ce qui le rend plus intéressant 
encore.” 

Of all the group around Victor Hugo at the time, however, whom both 
the young romanticists knew well, the one who figures most prominently 
in the two journals is Sainte-Beuve.!7 Fontaney had known the great 
critic before his departure for Spain. Didier met him at the home o/ 


“ He refers to him frequently as Je grand Dumas. 

4% Probably Belle Krebsamer. 

6 This play, Charles VII ches ses grands vassauzx, five acts in verse, was produced at the 
Odéon Theatre, October 20, 1831, but was a complete failure. 

1 Fontaney presents him thus: “Sainte-Beuve, toujours craintif, grave et souriant. S: 
cravate noire en jarretiére, ses mains croisées sur ses genoux.”” 
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Victor Hugo. After one of his early visits to the great poet, Didier noted: 
“T] me vante les poésies de Sainte Beuve.” Soon after the young Genevan 
is invited to dine at the Hugos to meet Sainte-Beuve, Leroux, and 
Boulanger. The acquaintance continues. Didier soon finds him “‘brave, 
sincére, aimable, sympathique” and a friendship develops rapidly (des- 
tined unfortunately to turn to bitterness on the part of Didier and scorn 
on the part of Sainte-Beuve). One of their first intimate discussions con- 
cerns Victor Hugo and Didier notes afterward: 


Sainte-Beuve a vu clair dans l’Ame de son ami. II l’a compris et le juge bien. Son 
caractére est noble, élevé, son Ame dure et forte . .. Comme homme politique, il 
n'a pas grande valeur. I] affecte des idées républicaines et va sans cesse faire la 
cour 4 Bertin." 


Didier, however, was perhaps ignorant of, or in any case does not refer 
to, the drama which was taking place in the lives of his new friends. 
His references to Mme Hugo are rare and brief. Upon meeting her he 
notes that she is “jeune, jolie et parait charmante,” but he makes no 
allusion to her relations with Sainte-Beuve. To Fontaney, on the other 
hand, she was soon Adéle. He seems to have been ami des femmes, and 
found pleasure in long conversations with her as with Victor. On the 
seventh of September, 1831, which is at the moment of her great passion 
for Sainte-Beuve, he notes that she is greatly changed. 

A few weeks later,'® Sainte-Beuve recounts to him the final rupture 
with Hugo: 
“C’est un misérable” m’a-t-il dit—et il m’a fait d’étranges confidences: ‘‘Victor 
s'est fait jaloux: et par orgueil; et voila la maladie de sa femme.” II*dit qu’il 
n’y a nul bien au fond de son Ame, mais il n’y a que du granit, du fer!” Et lui, 
le pauvre Sainte-Beuve, il aimait et s’est séquestré ensuite. Il y eut des expli- 
cations, puis des lettres vives, il y eut absence; alors, pour se distraire Sainte- 
Beuve fit de la politique et du saint-simonisme, puis il fut rappelé, puis banni de 
nouveau et 4 jamais. Adéle enfermée, et ils ne se voient plus; s’ils se voyaient, il 
faudrait du sang, des coups d’épée. 


It is not in the nature of Fontaney to judge others, and he makes no 
comments. During the months following the quarrel with Hugo, Sainte- 
Beuve avoids his former friends; and Fontaney sees him rarely, but 
always with pleasure. In December, 1836, six months before his death, 
a letter from Sainte-Beuve congratulating him on his recent articles*® 


18 Armand, second son of Bertin I’ainé, journalist and founder of the Journal des débats. 
He was secretary to Chateaubriand in London, and joined in 1820 the staff of the Débats. 
He became director of that journal in 1841. 19 October 31, 1831. 

* Les roman nouveaux, R D M, October 15, 1836, and Chroniques R D M, December 
15, 1836. ; 
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gave much pleasure to Fontaney. Soon after the latter’s death, Sainte- 
Beuve published a warm appreciation of the man and his work.”! 

During those months during which Sainte-Beuve avoids his former 
associates, the intimacy with Charles Didier grows.” But the young 
Genevan is of difficult character, soon begins to criticize his new friend. 
Didier was included in the group which met to dine each week at the 
Provengaux. He notes on January 5, 1833, “Carrel* vint tard et je ris 
en voyant Sainte-Beuve comme en adoration devant lui; c’est un homme 
faible qui a sans cesse besoin d’un dominateur.” And a week later, after 
the diner habituel: “Sainte-Beuve avec son excitation féminine me 
semble se déconsidérer aux yeux d’autrui.”’ 

Six months later there is a definite rupture between them. There is 
no place here to recount the long story of the break, which was pre- 
cipitated by the failure of Sainte-Beuve to write an article on the first 
(and best) novel of Didier, Rome souterraine. The entire story is told in 
the correspondence to be found in the collection Spoelberch at Chantilly. 
After the affair a disappointed and embittered Didier noted in his 
journal: 

Plus d’amitié entre nous, de l’estime, rien de plus... Sainte-Beuve est un 
homme sans bonté, sans grandeur, d’un parfait égoisme. Je l’avais cru meilleur, 
et suis désillusioné. I] faut l’accepter tel qu’il est . . . * 


There are several references to Didier in the works of Sainte-Beuve, 
all of which express his indifference or scorn. 

It would be impossible to compare all the citations, but among others 
one is struck by the similar opinions both formed of Béranger. For Fon- 
taney he was 
le bon, l’excellent Béranger; vrai poéte, si simple, si plein de sens, de sagesse et 
de raison. I] a toujours son grand front, son grand chapeau, ses cheveux rares ct 
épars, ses gros yeux bleus saillants, bombés et humides, et bien plutét remplis de 
tristesse et de larmes que de joie et de plaisir.* 


Didier writes of him with the same enthusiasm. Soon after his arrival: 


Visite 4 Béranger. (Il) me recoit 4 merveille. Affectation de modestie, mais 
franchise de bonhomme. I] me raconte sa vie, ses habitudes, ses goiits, les gotits 


1 Premiers lundis, m (Paris 1874), 318-321. 

*2 Didier published letters dedicated to Sainte-Beuve in his Campagne de Rome. The first 
appeared in October, 1832. 

*3 Armand Carrel, a distinguished French journalist of the early nineteenth century who 
was one of the founders of the National. He was killed in a duel by Emile de Girardin in 
1836. * June 7, 1833. 

*% Among the most important of these are: Sainte-Beuve, C.A. Causeries du Lundi. \, 
101, x1, 453, xv, 417-479; Correspondance inédite aevc M. et Mme Juste Olivier, p. 250; 
Mes poisons, p. 106; Nouveaux Lundis, x1, 364. 

% September 1, 1831. 37 December 18, 1830. 
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de Chateaubriand. I] me promet de me recommander au National.** Je suis 4 mon 
aise et je lui parle avec franchise. 

A short time afterward Didier describes at length his first visit to 
Chateaubriand, visit which results in one of the few durable friendships 
of the stormy Didier, for the author of René showed a real sympathy for 
him. Fontaney saw Ch&teaubriand rarely, and his references to him are 
without interest. The same thing is true with regard to Lamennais, to 
whom Victor presented him one day in the offices of |’ Avenir.2* Fon- 
taney found the abbé “‘vieux, brisé, jaune, passion brfilée, éteinte,” and 
never mentioned him again, while Didier formed a close friendship with 
the author of the Paroles d’un Croyant which was of great influence on 
his life.*° 

It goes almost without saying that the two young writers were both in 
the group which frequented the Arsenal, both admirers of the amiable 
Nodier. Fontaney seems to have been in love with the charming daughter 
of the house, Marie Nodier. His journal adds nothing of importance to 
the interesting account of M. Michel Salomon of the relations of Fon- 
taney with the Nodier.* 

A marked antipathy for Balzac is evident in both journals. Upon first 
meeting him in September, 1831, Fontaney notes: 


Je le vois enfin, ce nouvel astre. Gloire littéraire, écluse de la Physiologie du 
Mariage, gros garcon, ceeil vif, gilet blave, tournure d’herboriste, mise de boucher, 
air de doreur, ensemble prestigieux. 

C’est ’homme du commerce littéraire par excellence. 

La Revue de Paris, dit-il, avec abandon, est le premier journal de l’Europe 
pour le paiement. 


“Oh! honte!”’ adds Fontaney. Some months later he describes the éfon- 
nant spectacle of Balzac recounting his Contes fantastiques et drolatiques, 
while Delphine Gay gives him ideas for developing them further. En- 
counters with the author of the Comédie humaine usually occasion some 
scornful comment: “Buloz me parle de Balzac d’une fagon 4 me donner 
du dégoftt,” writes Didier in August, 1831, “‘C’est un homme d’argent 
qui ne voit la littérature que sous cet aspect-la.’’ Later he admired the 


_ genius of the great novelist, but Balzac remained always for him a “gros 


Gace ANE llama om ad dae pS: Ae. 


pourceau.” 


**Tt was not until some time later that Charles Didier became a contributor to the 
“National,” after the death of Armand Carrel. It was through Béranger that Didier came 
to know H. Heine, of whom he wrote “Il est tombé dans le matérialisme et la sensualité.” 

*? Journal edited by Lamennais in 1831. 

* A full account of the relations between Lamennais and Didier and of the revelations 
of his journal concerning the character and work of the philosopher is given in our book— 
Dans le Sillage du Romantisme. 

* Charles Nodier et le groupe romantigue (Paris, 1908), pp. 167-171. 
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The emotional lives of these two young writers who never give a sign 
of recognition of one another were curiously linked together through the 
intimate friendship which existed between Marie Dorval and George 
Sand. The one great passion in the life of Charles Didier was his love for 
George Sand, which attained its height at the very moment when Fon- 
taney was eloping with his adored one, none other than Gabrielle Dorval, 
the daughter of Marie. We shall not repeat here the story of these ro- 
mantic passions, which ended in disillusion and despair for Didier, and 
in death only a few weeks apart for the other two lovers.® We find the 
echoes of both stories in that monumental but often inaccurate and 
highly colored work of George Sand, her Histoire de ma Vie. She recalls 
Didier with esteem and affection in the chapter devoted to the friends 
who have contributed to her moral and intellectual development— 
Sainte-Beuve, Calamatta, Gustave Planche and Didier.* But a precei- 
ing chapter* is devoted to Marie Dorval and here we find a condemna- 
tion in several pages of ‘‘le malheureux Fontaney, un bon jeune homme, 
d’une figure intéressante . . . mais trés 4 court d’idées.”” She blamed him 
for the estrangement between mother and daughter, as well as for the 
death of Gabrielle, who had, she believed, contracted tuberculosis from 
her husband. Perhaps George Sand could never forgive him his dislike 
of her. During the first months of his intimacy with the Dorvals, Fon- 
taney had noted in his journal, “Je n’aime pas Mme Sand. C’est un joli 
garcon, c’est une médiocre femme.” 

The intimate character of these documents adds to their value as well 
as to their interest for students of the period. Both are rich in informa- 
tion concerning important figures in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. The journal of Fontaney has been available for some time and 
the manuscripts left by Charles Didier are to be published in the near 
future. 

Joun A. SELLARDS 

Stanford University 


* Fontaney has written this story at length in his journal. There are interesting com- 
ments on de Vigny, with whom he was thrown into intimate contact because of his rela- 
tions at the time with Marie Dorval. 

% Histoire de ma Vie (Edition des (Euvres complétes—Calmann Levy) Tome rv, Chap- 
ter vI. * Chapter Iv. 
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LXXIV 


LONGFELLOW IN ENGLAND: UNPUBLISHED 
EXTRACTS FROM HIS JOURNAL 


N the early stages of his long residence in England after 1843, Romeo 

Elton, who had earlier occupied the positions of Baptist pastor and 
Professor of Latin and Greek at Brown University, corresponded with 
Longfellow.! In a letter? of December 28, 1846, he remarked: 


On a late visit to Ambleside Mr. Wordsworth inquired after you, & mentioned 
the pleasing interview he had with you at Rydal Mount, & passed a deserved 
eulogium upon your Poems. The Poet Laureate is still vigorous both in mind & 
body. He & his good wife walked a mile, in preference to riding, one evening to 
take tea with their daughter. He observed that he was solicited to accept of the 
title of Poet Laureate four times before he consented. In a volume of his Poems 
he has written a few verses commendatory of the Queen, for which in return she 
has sent him her portrait, Prince Albert’s, & their children’s. 


If taken at face value, this letter offers unequivocal evidence that Long- 
fellow had previously called upon Wordsworth at Rydal Mount; but the 
question immediately arises, When in the world could he have done so? 
Pursuit of this question leads me to consideration of his actual experi- 
ences in England. 

That the budding young poet would have had the inclination to visit 
the veteran author of Lyrical Ballads may be accepted as self-evident. 
Indeed, the influence of Wordsworth upon much of the early poetry of 
Longfellow was probably greater than is generally recognized; and this 
may to some degree at least account for the similarity of his early work 
to that of Bryant—a similarity which has long been noted, and perhaps 
somewhat superfluously emphasized because of Longfellow’s own gen- 
erous acknowledgment.’ In certain passages of a long, unpublished poem* 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa society at Bowdoin College in 
1832, and in revised form before the Harvard chapter of the same society 
the next year, are unmistakable echoes of Wordsworth—among those 
of other poets. Particularly reminiscent of Wordsworth are some of the 
lines from this poem that were published under the title ‘An Evening in 
Autumn” in the Token for 1833,5 but that have never been added to the 


1 A number of his letters exist in MS at Craigie House, Cambridge, Mass. 

? Preserved at Craigie House. 

* Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston and New York, 1891), 
1, 43; George Thomas Little in Longfellow’s Boyhood Poems (Saratoga Springs, 1925), pp. 
6-7. ‘ Preserved in MS at Craigie House. 

5 The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, ed. by S. G. Goodrich (Boston, 1833), pp. 150-152. 
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collected works. In his journal for 1829, in fact, Longfellow had com. 
mented upon Byron and Wordsworth in a manner that clearly conveys 
his unhesitating choice of the latter as model.* Having long admired, and 
probably even somewhat consciously imitated Wordsworth over a period 
of years, he would certainly have wished to see him; but when could he 
possibly have done so? 


On his first trip to Europe Longfellow merely returned through Eng- 
land, leaving in his journal’ a fairly detailed account of his experiences 
which has never before been printed: 


Boar and Castle. London. 25 of June 1829. 

Reached London from Brighton on my way to Liverpool.—Waiting for the 
Stage Coach to take me to Oxford.— 

At half past 4 o’clock the “Paul Pry” drove up. I “just popped in—hope 
I didn’t intrude”—and drove on to Oxford.—The atmosphere was heavy and 
smoky—Hounslow heath—and a dist view of Windsor Castle—rising over the 
forest—and looming through the mists of a wet evening.— 

Reached Oxford at one o’clock in the morning.— 

26. 

Oxford—Visited the Colleges and Halls. The flat roofed hall where prize ()ra- 
tions and poems are pronounced—Portraits of the Kings of England and o/ 
Prussia and of the Emperour of Russia.—Visited one of the Libraries—in the 
gardens of New College—the Cathedral of Christ’s Church and afterwards its 
beautiful walk throug [h] the meadows and along the banks of the Isis. 

Left Oxford in the afternoon for Stratford upon Avon. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The first object which meets the traveller’s eye as he draws near Stratford- 
upon-Avon, is the spire of the church in which Shakspeare lies buried.—As you 
draw nearer, you catch glimpses of the silver Avon, and can see through the open- 
ings of the trees the windows of the little chapel in which repose the dust and 
ashes of the poet.— 





No sooner had I descended at the “White Lion”—than I set out on a pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of Shakspear. I was not long in finding the little church.— It 
stands just on the outskirts of the town—and the approach to it is through a 
gateway and an avenue of trees, whose branches are woven with vines, so as to 
form a sun-proof roof.—A cemetery surrounds the church—but one takes no 
interest in these records of the departed—the first question is for the grave of 
Shakspeare.— 


Little grey-headed clerk—son-in-law to the Clerk described in the Sketch 
book—‘‘There’s Mr. Shakspeare’’—said he, pointing to the tomb.— 








6 Quoted in part by Samuel Longfellow, of. cit., 1, 176. 
7 Preserved in MS at Craigie House, and reproduced with the kind permission of Mr. 
H. W. L. Dana, the custodian, 
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After musing awhile upon the bust and the epitaphs of the poet—I passed 
through the little low arched door on the right into the churchyard. Directly 
behind the church—and within ten yards of the dust of Shakspeare murmurs 
the peaceful Avon. Its borders are fringed with rushes and overhung by trees. 
It is one of the most lovely scenes I ever beheld. After wandering about for a 
few moments my feet turned back again to the grave of the immortal bard. 
Seating myself in an elbow chair, I run [sic] over a little volume containing the 
birth, and chief incidents of his life-—The shadows of evening were gradualy 
[sic] stealing on:—and I fell into a fit of musing—from which I was aroused by 
an old woman, who told me she had the care of shutting the Church. It was the 
clerck’s [sic] wife—the daughter of him of the Sketch Book. She asked me if I 
had read mr. [sic] Irving’s description—and so we entered into conversation.— 

After leaving the church, I returned to town, and visited the house in which 
Shakspeare was born.—The room in which he was born is shown—though stripped 
of its furniture—In the book of names of visitors read Sir Walter Scott’s and W. 
Irvings.—Also these lines by the latter. 


mG Of mighty Shakspeare’s birth the room we see; § = 
Be: That where he died in vain to find we try: bo 
$8 Useless the search:—for all immortal He = 
oe And those who are immortal never die. iS 


28. 

Left Stratford-upon-Avon at 9 o’clock for Coventry. Passed through Warwick, 
Leamington—and Kenelworth [sic].—The ruins of the Old Castle—seen through 
the rain which poured down unmercifully—very romantic—All the country from 
Stratford to Coventry is very beautiful—presenting to the eye a succession of 
sweet rural pictures,—pastures and smooth-shaven lawns—interspersed with 
groves and clumps of woodland scenery.—Poor Jenny Jenkins!—As we ap- 
proached Coventry—we overtook a poor old woman bowed with age—covered 
with the remant of an old red shall [sicl}—and drenched with rain.—‘“‘Its old 
Jenny Jenkins”—said the Coachman. “She has been a common prostitute on 
this road for fifty years!—She is now upward of seventy years of age!” Good 
Heaven!—mentally whispered I—what a specimen of gray-headed iniquity !— 
What, that old woman bent and faltering with age a prostitute!—The Coach- 
man interrupted my mental soliloguy—‘“She was one of the finest girls that ever 
walked the Streets of Coventry—Sir—and her father was a respectful [sic] 
farmer—but things went wrong with them—and she came upon the town.— 
She now walks here on the road from Kennelworth [sic] to Coventry—and—” 


Peeping Tom of Coventry 





The fair of Coventry was just over. Some of the Showmen’s booths and stalls 
for merchandise were still standing: but the “lights were fled—the garlands 
dead.”—Only “Peeping Tom of Coventry” maintained his post at the corner.— 

At the triennial Fair of Coventry a naked woman rides through the town on 
horseback—‘“‘a pious custom” handed down for many generations dead and gone. 
—...* Thus Tom the Tailor became Peeping Tom of Coventry—and was im- 


* Here Longfellow briefly recounts the familiar tale of “Peeping Tom.” 
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mortalised with a statute—that still peeps out at the corner of one of the prin. 
cipal streets.—The custom of riding the naked woman through the streets is sti}! 
preserved—and some wench from Birmingham—generallly] officiates in flesh col. 
oured tights.—O tempora! O mores!— 
Birmingham—rain—rain—rain—waiting for the Liverpool Coach—‘Ease js 
the prayer of the solitary traveller.” 
“-requiesque mihi, non fama, petita est.” Ovid. 





Al anochecer, no teniendo nada mejor que hacer, he escrito estos versos en lengua 
castellana,—acordandome de un conocimiento mio en Espafia. 





Linda alaja! tu[o]s ojos bellos 
Dos claras estrellas son: 

Y quando ya me miro en ellos 
Me palpita el corazon.— 





Estaba haciendo estos versos, quando me vinieron 4 llamar, diciendome que ya 
salia la Diligencia.—Muy de prisa tomé mi asiento dentro, y fuimos 4 Liver. 
pool.— 

O vida humana! Como estas lIlena de disgracias y contratiempos! Le va de 
un peligro en otro peligro—de un aprieto en otro aprieto!— 

Llegé la Diligencia 4 Liverpool! baxemos [sic] de ella—y cadauno pensé en 
sus proprios negocios—dexando 4 sus amigos y compafieros de viage en libertad 
de hacer lo mismo—como suele sucederse en casos semejantes.— 

Pregunté por mi equipage:—quando, ahi de mi!—hallé que se habia olvidado 
todo en Birmingham. Empezé 4 alborotar y 4 echar diez mil ajos y maldiciones 
4 todos los, que tenian cuidado de aquellas cosas—; pero esto fué inutil:—y al 
cabo de mucho hablar y nada hacer, me fui 4 la posada de Las Armas del Rey, 
en la calle del Castillo—Entré en mi quarto—cierré [sic] la puerta—y miré con 
trista figura 4 mis calcones de lienzo. Sucios eran, que daba lastima de ver. 
Tambien mi levita era sucia: y tan vieja y tan perdida por tres afios de servicio, 
que los hilos se podia [sic] contar a dos leguas.—Era de pafio frances negro—con 
un cuello de tercio-pelo de Alemania:—la misma que 4 dos afios de esta parte 
fue la admiracion de las Sefioras de Madrid. Una corbata y un cuello de algodon, 
un chaleco negro de pafio—y una cachucha de papel, pintada negro y todo 
estropiada acababa mi trage de tuno. Ahi—Enrique Enrique!—dixe yo dentro 
de mi mismo!—hasta que punto has Ilegado!—Por vida de Chupamoscas;— 
Caramba!—Carrai!—Carai [sic]! En que puede parrar esta tu neglicencia!— 
Mira, que de hombre de bien—te has hecho arrimalefio y espumaollas!— 


On July first, before making further entries in his journal, Longfellow 
sailed from Liverpool for America. 


In 1835 he returned to England, accompanied by his young wife and 
two girl traveling companions. It is possible that he then brought, or 
intended to bring, among his letters of introduction one to Wordsworth; 
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for his friend Robert C. Waterston, later a prominent Boston clergyman, 
wrote him before he left home on April 6, 1835:° 


Mr Emerson arrived in town this noon. He is to write Carlisle [sic] this evening 
and I shall enclose his letter. Miss Peabody" will also write to Degerando, which 
I hope may be of some service to you while in Paris. She has not written to 
Wordsworth by this opportunity as she is publishing a book" which she would 
prefer to have accompany her letter. 


Miss Peabody may merely have intended to save herself ocean postage 
by making Longfellow conveyer of her letter to England. Whether, at 
any rate, he ever had opportunity to present any letter at Rydal Mount 
seems highly improbable. His journal for this visit to England is rich in 
detail, only a small portion of which has ever been published; and to- 
gether with a journal-like letter written his father just after arriv- 
al,” it provides pretty satisfactory account of all the time he spent 
there. 
In the letter he wrote as follows: 


We reached Portsmouth on Friday eves. May 8. The ship hove to about six 
in the evening, and a little sloop took us on board with our luggage, and carried 
us within a stone’s throw of land, whence we were taken ashore in wherries, at a 
shilling a head!—Almost the first expression I heard in England was a compound 
of Cockney and Yankee. One of the boatman [sic] cried out “‘We towed the wessel 
in, I Expects.’ 

On Saturday we took a sail in the harbour, and visited the Navy yard. The 
boatman pointed out to us all the wonders thereof, and sometimes in ludicrous 
phraseology. ‘‘That large ship yonder is the Belly-ruffian (Belerophon).’’ And 
what is that crazy looking thing on the left?—“‘That is the Mud injun (engine) 
for making more water in the ‘arbour!’’—We went on board the King’s Yacht— 
a splendid little schooner of some 150 tons, I should think; and afterwards visited 
the St. Vincent, a first rate, of 120 guns. 

Sunday afternoon we took the steam-boat to Cowes, Isle of Wight, and the 
next morning visited Newport and Appuldurcombe (‘Apple-dur-combe’) the 
seat of Lord Yarborough. Thence we crossed to Ryde and returned to Ports- 
mouth in Monday eves’, boat. We came up to London in Tuesday’s coach— 
seventy two miles—and are at Waterloo Hotel, Jermyn Street. 

May 15%. We have taken lodgings to-day in Regent Street, one of the thronged 
and fashionable streets of the West End, and shall commence our rambles to- 
morrow. For two days past it has rained so incessantly, that the ladies have not 
been able to go out much. 

May 16%, Walked up to Regent’s Park to see the so-called Coliseum—a fine 
building, in which is exhibited a panoramic view of London as seen from the 


* MS at Craigie House. 10 Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. 
1 Record of a School. 
® The original MS of both journal and letter (dated May 14) are at Craigie House. 
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dome of St. Paul’s church. I think you will find a description of this in “Leigh's 
Picture of London.’ This, with a drive in the afternoon into some of the by- 
corners of the city, in search of a Mr. Adams watch-maker consumed the day. |t 
is astonishing how little can be accomplished here in a day! You can do nothing 
before 10 o’clock in the morning, and then the distances from point to point are 
so great—London is on so vast and magnificent a scale, that it is impossible to 
kill many lions in the course of a day, and at night you are so thoroughly tired, 
that you sleep late into the next morning. 

May 17 Sunday. In the morning, took a drive in Hyde Park with Mr. 
Amory™ of Boston. In the afternoon went to hear service in St. Paul’s church. 
A thousand echoes mock the hymn and the peal of the organ; and the continuous 
rattling of coaches on the pavements without seems like the unbroken roar of the 
sea, 
Passed the eve. at Mr. Bates’s (Firm of Baring & brothers). Present Mr. & 
Mrs Sturgis of Boston—old friends of Clara“—Col. Aspinwal, U. S. Consul 
in London'’—and Mr. Vail, chargé &c.'* Mr Vail retains a lively recollection of 
George,'* and the many civilities he received from him during his visit to Port- 
land. I have not presented my letters of introduction to him, but shall do so to- 
morrow or next day.... 

If you want to find the exact point of our residence, look on the map for Regent 
Street—left hand side going up toward the Park—about half way between Con- 
duit St. and New Burlington St— ... 


In a letter to her mother written on the same sheet and dated May 18 
Mrs. Longfellow remarked: 


This morning we were out shopping; & this aft’ walked through St. James’ park 
to Westminister Abbey. The park is a most beautiful, lovely place, & the fine 
towers of the old Abbey appearing over the trees add much to the scenery. We 
were dis-appointed in not gaining admittance to Westminster, however we hope 
to see its interior before leaving London. 


The entries in the journal begin three days later. They are at the same 
time so entertaining and so revelatory of both the character of Long- 
fellow and of many whom he met that no apology need be offered for 
quotation almost in full: 


London May 21. 1835. Called on Dr. Bowring with a letter of introduction 
from Sparks. Found him in his study, a small room looking out upon a private 
garden, in which Milton once lived, and Jeremy Bentham took his after-dinner 
trot. Dr. Bowring has a youthful look for a man of his years—which cannot be 


3 Samuel Leigh, Leigh’s New Picture of London (several ed.). 4 Charles Amory. 

4’ Mrs. Longfellow, in her letter on the same sheet, refers to “an old schoolmate of 
Clara’s & mine. They live in much style in Portland Place.” 

16 Clara Crowninshield, one of the young lady travelers in Longfellow’s party. 

17 Thomas Aspinwall. 18 Aaron Vail. 

19 George W. Pierce, Longfellow’s brother-in-law. 
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less than forty, though his countenance indicates hardly more than thirty five. 
‘He has a thin, pale face, sharp nose, and high forhead [sic], from which his 
black hair retreats in curls. His manner was cordial; though somewhat nervous. 

When I went into his room he was taking down some Hungarian books for a 
Hungarian gentleman, saying at the same time, that he believed he was the only 

person in town who had any books of the kind. Humbug! 

Our conversation touched upon many topics—the politics of the day—the 
Library of the British Museum—and Languages—particularly the Anglo-Saxon; 
_and after an interview of half an hour I left him, with an invitation to breakfast 

with him the next morning, though with no very exalted impression of his su- 
_premacy of talent. 

On leaving Dr Bowring I drove down to Chelsea to present a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Emerson to Mr. Carlyle, author of Sartor Resartus and a Life 
‘of Schiller. He was not at home; but his wife was;—a sweet, simple, lovely 
‘woman, with long black tresses, and a downcast, timid look. She said that both 
‘she and her husband had a strong desire to see America, having formed a very 
favorable idea of the country from the Americans they had seen. Spoke of Mr. 
_Emerson’s visit to them, when they lived on their solitary farm in Scotland. 
| “Tt was like the visit of an angel;’’ she said “and though he staid with us hardly 
‘twenty four hours, yet when he left us I cried—I could not help it.” . . . 2° 
On returning to town I called upon Bulwer, with a letter from Clark.*' He 
was just coming out of his rooms with his brother:—both handsome men, and 
‘fashionably dressed. I asked “Is this Mr. Bulwer?” To which he replied, “I am 
’ Mr. Bulwer, and this is Mr. Bulwer,” with a true dandy, lisping accent. I gave 
“him the the [sic] letter:—he broke the seal—twirled the letter in his hand— 
_and looked silly. I told him it was a letter from Mr. Clark of America. 

_ “A letter of introduction?” 

_ “Yes, Sir.” 

_ “Oh—I am very glad to see you”—giving me his hand—“At this moment I 
am engaged, but shall be happy to have you call any morning [quots sic]. 

As the letter did not seem to be very welcome, I apologized for presenting it 





*0 Mrs. Carlyle’s unfavorable comment on Abraham Hayward’s translation of Faust, 
which immediately follows, is quoted by James Taft Hatfield, New Light on Longfellow 


; (Boston and New York, 1933), p. 33. With the familiar account of how the manuscript of 
the French Revolution was destroyed by Mill’s servants, Longfellow completes his report 
of this first call on the Carlyles. 





*t Willis Gaylord Clark, who wrote Longfellow on February 25, 1837 (MS at Craigie 
House): “I was sorry to hear from Lewis [Clark’s brother] before y* return, that Bulwer 
behaved so shabbily to you in London. But I verily believe that it was owing to a certain 


) soreness, on account of my (present) friend Willis’s social disclosures. I am the more in- 


duced to believe this, from certain allusions subsequently made to me in a letter from 


) Bulwer himself. Especially to [sic] I draw this inference, because one or two others, to 


whom I gave epistles deliverable to the same Lion, were courteously entreated. At the same 
time, now that thea rdor of youthful admiration for authors at a distance waxeth fainter in 


my bosom, I am of this mind with you, the less those folk are worshipped the better. We 
» have authors, mind, and a country af home, where all my affections centre.” 
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by saying; that I felt some delicacy in bringing him that introduction, not know- 
ing exactly in what relation Mr. Clark stood to him. He said they were corre- 
spondents—repeated his invitation for me to call—asked my address—and we 
bade each other good morning. 

Shall I record it? I felt a little piqued at such a cold reception. It was uncivil, 





May 224, Breakfasted with Bowring, hoping to have a pleasant téte-a-téte 
with him—and an opportunity of correcting my former impressions of his tal- 
ents—if incorrect they were. In this I was disappointed. Another gentleman was 
with him when I arrived—and soon after his wife came in, and we sat down to 
tea and toast. There was a large package of letters by the morning post upon the 
table, which the Dr. & his lady proceded [sic] to open and read, while the other 
gentleman, who seemed to be one of the family pored over the columns of a 
newspaper. This is a novel fashion, thought I, of receiving a guest. But as the 
Germans say “Ldndlich, sittlich”—every country has its customs; and calling 
to mind the old proverb of Rome and the Romans, I reached back to a side table, 
and seized upon a book, in which I forthwith began to read, thereby conveying 
a gentle hint unto mine hosts, though they heeded it not. 

There was very little conversation at breakfast, and I felt some relief when it 
was over; though before we left the table an artist was introduced, who is now 
occupied in taking a bust of Bowring—and not long afterwards, a French gentle- 
man—a liberal who has been banished from France on account of his political 
principles. I had an opportunity of hearing Bowring speak French, which he does 
with great ease and fluency. 

Soon after this we went down into the library, where the artist set himself to 
work, finishing the model in clay. The Dr. was now very talkative—spake of the 
North American Review & of A. H. Everett, who he considers a mere charlatan 
in Political Economy.—But after all, I heard nothing worth recording or remem- 
bering; and came away more than ever impressed with the idea, that Dr. 
Bowring is not a profound man—and very much overrated. 





Saturday night May 234. I have just returned from a soirée at Mr. Babbage’s, 
where Willis* was kind enough to introduce me. Mrs Skinner,” an exceedingly 
kind-hearted and agreeable woman—whom W. calls “‘a lion-feeder” called and 
took me in her carriage to the house of the learned Mathematician, a little past 
ten o’clock. The rooms were already crowded. Near the door, reclining upon an 
ottoman, sat Ada Byron, daughter of Lord Byron, with a countenance like her 
father’s, though rather too red to be handsome. Her figure and manner lady-like 
and engaging. 

The first person I was presented to, was Mr. Haywood,™ the translator of 


* Nathaniel Parker Willis. 

% Mary, the wife of S. Skinner, an Indian nabob who later sold his estate of Shirley Park 
to the second Earl of Eldon—J. Corbet Anderson, A Short Chronicle concerning the Parish 
of Croydon in the County of Surrey (Edinburgh and London, 1882), p. 168. 

* Abraham Hayward. See Note 20. 
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Faust ;—altogether an uninteresting and unintellectual looking tiger. All he said 
was, that Willis would give me his address. 

I was next presented to Miss Jane Porter, the well-known authoress. She was 
dressed in weeds of woe, with a black crape bonnet—a most sociable and un- 
affected lady—very simple in her manners and evidently of gentle and refined 
feelings. She politely undertook to chaperone me through the rooms; and point 
out some of the roaring lions of the day. She spoke of Willis in terms of high com- 
mendation—considering him a man of uncommon genius, an [sic] a fine specimen 
of the American gentleman in his elegant and accomplished manners. 

Mr Babbage is a very plain and unostentatious man, with more the air of a 
recluse student than of a man of the world; in stature about the medium height— 
with a low forehead, and smooth, light hair. 

Had a short conversation with Dr. Lardner“—a handsome man—younger in 
appearance than I expected to find him—Not a word of our conversation can I 
recall;—not even the subject of it. He gave me his card, with an invitation for 
Tuesday eves. next. 

Introduced to Lady Morgan—an elderly lady—dressed young—with a pink 
robe and turban. Her face is unpleasant—and her whole appearance showy and 
unrefined. She spoke of France—of Paris—and Lafayette;—had not been in 
Paris since his death—thought she should never go there again—everything was 
so changed since she was there last. 

Presented to Lady Dudley Stuart—a small and lady-like personage—with a 
very mild and pleasant countenance, though bearing the marks of age and debil- 
ity. She asked me if I came from America in a steam-boat!*—Her father Lucian 
Bonaparte, Prince de Canino sat beside her on the ottoman—a pleasant, and 
talkative old gentleman—with spectacles, and straight black hair like Na- 
poleon’s—though nearly bald on the top of his head. 

The belles of the saloon were Mrs. Blackwood and Lady Seymour—sisters 
of the celebrated and fashionable Hon. Mrs. Norton. Glossy black hair—and 
clear, brilliant complexions. The three sisters are considered the most beautiful 
women in London; though Miss Porter told me that she heard a gentleman say, 
that our countrywoman Mrs. Wadsworth?’ was as beautiful as all three of them 
together. Of great beauty also are the neices [sic] of Mrs. Skinner—the Swintons 
of Swinton.”8 

The clock strikes two. I’ll to bed. Though first I must mention that on a small 
table in one of the rooms stood a portion of Babbage’s widely known calculating 
machine. His son—a young and rather raw lad, who is said to be like his father 


*% Dionysius Lardner. 

* Ocean travel by steam was as yet thought impractical. In a letter to his father (MS at 
Craigie House dated April 9, 1835) Longfellow wrote just before leaving America: “The 
steam-boat takes us down the bay to Staten Island where the ship is anchored, at 11 
o’clock tomorrow; and we set sail without delay if the wind be fair. Otherwise the steam- 
boat will tow us out to sea.” 

37 Mary, the wife of James Samuel Wadsworth, very famous for her beauty. 

%8 The daughters of Samuel Swinton—see Archibald Campbell Swinton, The Swintons 
of that Ik and their Cadets (Edinburgh, 1883),"pp. 101-103. 
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a good mathematician, showed us the operation of the machine, which I cannot 
describe, for I do not understand it. 

Sunday. 24, In the morning went to Westminster Abbey. Sauntered through 
the Poet’s Corner till service was over—catching occasional glimpses through an 
open door of a curate reading prayers and bobbing his head to and fro like Punch 
in the puppet-show. 

Afternoon—attended service at St. Paul’s. The chaunting of the choir solemn 
and impressive—the deep diapason of the organ reverberating through the lofty 
arches like the roaring of the sea in the hollow caverns of a rocky shore—with a 
continuous, unbroken sound. 

Sermon preached by a curate with a crest of bristles, like a clothe’s-brush | sic}, 
Said that the dejection which we often attribute to “the indifferent state of the 
weather” was the working of an unquiet conscience. I have sometimes thought 
so myself.— 





Monday 25**. Drove down to Shirley Park to lunch with Mrs. Skinner—not 
wishing to trespass so far on her hospitality as to accept her invitation to dine 
and pass the night. Shirley Park lies about twelve miles to the south-west of 
London, near the village of Croydon. Nature has done much for the place, and 
Art much more. The house stands on the eastern slope of an upland—with 
lordly oaks in front—and in the rear a long gallery, upon which the dining room 
opens—overlooking a smooth-shayen lawn—tufted here and there with red and 
white hawthorn, and bounded by an artificial lake. Beyond this rises a hill, 
crested with larch and pine, which shuts in the eastern view. Northward the eye 
ranges over an undulating landscape—half field—half woodland—with the white 
spire of a village church rising from the dense foliage of a grove. 

Mrs. Skinner keeps open house:—I say Mrs. Skinner, because Mr. Skinner, 
though a nice man seems to be quite nul and void in the establishment.— M iss 
Porter has a chamber there—so has Miss Pardoe,”* authoress of “Tales and 
Sketches of Portugal’”—so has Willis—and so hasa Polish Count, who, I under- 
stand, has been on the premises a six-month or so. These chambers bear the 
names designated above. 

Mrs. S. is a furious admirer of Willis. No praise is too exaggerated. She thinks 
him superior to Irving. 

After lunch drove round the grounds, and to the military school at Adiscombe. 

Tuesday 26. Visited the National Gallery, where are to be seen some magniii- 
cent gems of art, from the pencils of Correggio, Vandyke, Gainsborough, and 
other great masters. 

In the evening dressed for Dr. Lardner’s; but as the night was wet, and the 
distance great, concluded to stay at home. 





Wednesday 27. Morning at the National Gallery again. Evening at Lady 
Dudley Stuarts [sic]. The Prince of Canino there, chirping and gay:—and eke 
Lady Morgan old and ugly—and ill-dressed. Likewise the Duke of Gordon, a 


29 Julia Pardoe, whose book was entitled Traits and Traditions of Portugal (1833). 
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grey-headed old man, tall and thin; and the Marchioness of . . . naked almost to 
the waist; in appearance a magnificent —-—————;*’ in character, if report be 
- true, no less so; and taken all in all, a superb animal. The Italian Opera singers 
present. Rubini and the Grisi executed some glorious passages from Rossini. 





Thursday 28. Passed the day among the booksellers and picked up some curi- 
ous matters at one Mr. Rodd’s,*" a pleasant little man, whose father translated 
Turpin’s Chronicle and the Spanish Ballads of Charlemain. 

The King’s birth-day—a drawing room at the palace, and an illumination of 
the Club-houses and of the shops of the tradesmen of the Royal family. A great 
crowd in Regent Street and St. James’s. Strolled slowly along through Pall Mall. 
Women from St. Giles’s with sticks in their hands—forcing their way through 
the crowd,—and striking right and left, being at the same time liberal of their 
slang. 





Friday 29. Another day among the venders of books. Walked with Mr. Rodd 
to see Heber’s books, now on sale at auction. Heber*—brother of the Bishop— 
was a complete Bibliomaniac—and his collection of books immense. 

Willis called at noon—dressed in snuff-colored coat, with a rose in his button- 
hole. He was on his way to Holly-Lodge, to join a féte champétre at the house of 
the Dutchess of St. Albans’ [sic].— 





Saturday 30. Called upon Willis. Tells me that the Féte at Holly Lodge was 
magnificent beyond anything he ever saw! Opera singers—opera dancers—and 
all kinds of sports “under the greenwood tree”’— 

Passed most of the day among the booksellers and found many things both 
rare and curious. 

The evening at Mr. Carlyle’s in Chelsea.* He is a tall man—with coal-black 
hair—brown complexion—and a face that reminds you of Burns. His dress, an 
old blue coat—brown trousers—and carpet socks upon his feet. His manners 
awkward—almost clownish. But his conversation is glorious—so natural—and 
bearing the stamp of so free and original a mind. Spoke of Napoleon—thinks he 
would have made an excellent author, had his genius been directed that way.— 
“His bulletins are perfect in their kind. They are characteristic of the man. He 
spoke pistol bullets. His brothers are authors. One has written tales—another, 
an Epic poem, the reading of which I have never had the audacity to under- 
take!” 

“Bomienne’s [i.e. Brienne’s?] memoirs is one of the most entertaining books I 
ever read. It afforded me the greatest gratification. I read it on a hot summer’s 


*° The blanks are of course Longfellow’s. In the second of them, however, the word, 
which still shows the loop of an “h” to vindicate one’s imagination in the obvious conjec- 
ture, was written and later obliterated. 

*! Thomas Rodd, the younger. * Richard Heber. 

* Mrs. Longfellow reported that Carlyle called with an invitation to tea, and also gave 
her own impressions of the Carlyles, in a passage quoted both by Samuel Longfellow (op. 
cit., t, 208-209) and by Professor Hatfield (loc. cit.). 
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day in the country. It seemed as if a gorgeous pageant were passing through my 
mind. It is more like an Epic poem, than anything I have read of late” —(What 
a vile memory I have—that I cannot recal [sic] more definitely the conversa- 
tion of the evening I have just passed; not even the striking and peculiar expres. 
sions, which I most wish to record, as a memento of an original thinker). 

Mrs. Carlyle as modest, quiet, and lovely as ever. A sweet little woman—; 
wild-flower from the Highlands of Scotland. 

Another Scotch Gentleman present—Dr. Willis“ by name—who travelled on 
foot on the Continent for nine months—during all which time his expenses did 
not exceed the sum of forty pounds sterling. 





Sunday 31...* 

In the course of the day called upon Mr. Geo: Bentham, with a letter and 
package from Neal.* Not at home. In the course of an hour or two, he returned 
the call. I was out. He saw the ladies, and invited us all to dine on wednesday 
next. 

In the afternoon presented a letter from Dr. Tuckerman*’ to Dr. Boot,** with 
whom I spent an hour. He is a tall, austere-looking man, with a hard outline of 
countenance, like one of West’s painting. In conversation, stately and erudite. 
He seemed disposed to draw me out; which I never like. Towards the end |o/| 
my long call, he seemed to soften and unbend a little. 

From his house, went to Mr. Yate’s*® [sic]. He is a Unitarian clergyman, but 

f lives in some style. A servant in livery opened the door of an elegant house; but i 








the master thereof was not at home... * t 
y Monday June 1. Called upon Mr. H. E. Lloyd, one of the editors of the For- 

eign Quarterly Review; an old grey-headed man of sixty or more, with a bald I 

pate and a loose, hanging underlip. He informs me, that the usual pay for ar- i 


ticles in the Review is from five to eight guineas a sheet—each sheet consisting 
of sixteen pages. A very moderate rate of compensation truly. To some of their 
principal writers they give a certain sum for an article, without regard to its it 
length. i! 

Mr. Rich informs me that Mr. Tegg,” editor and proprietor of the “Family ; 


i *% Probably Robert Willis (1799-1878). ; 
; % The reference here omitted to Longfellow’s passing “the morning over a coal fire, : 
} reading Carlyle’s Life of Schiller’ is quoted in full by Professor Hatfield (loc. cit.). ; | 

% John Neal of Portland, who lived in the household of Jeremy Bentham from December 2 
17, 1825, to April 14, 1827, and whose animadversions upon Bowring, with whom he quar- 2 | 
relled unmercifully, may have influenced Longfellow’s opinion of that gentleman, though : 
Longfellow appears to have had sufficient grounds of his own for his opinion. g 

37 Joseph Tuckerman, D.D. 

% Francis Boott, M.D., then at the height of his fame. 89 James Yates. 

¢ There follows an entry concerning the finishing of Carlyle’s Schiller at two o’clock in 
the morning. This also is quoted by Professor Hatfield (loc. cit.). 

“ Obadiah Rich. “ Thomas Tegg. , 
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f Library” wishes to publish Outre Mer, as the next No. of the series. Shall see 


_ him tomorrow on the subject. 





Tuesday June 2°4, Dined at Lockhart’s. A youthful looking man, with black 
hair, very handsome eyes; a fine, handsome fellow, take him all in all, though 
not at all stylish in his dress. 

Mrs. Lockhart is a daughter of Walter Scott—a pretty little woman, round- 
faced and ruddy, with lively manners and a radiant smile. Her conversation is 


_ animated; and she speaks with a good deal of Scotch accent. Her face resembles 


her father’s. 

There was a number of persons present—all of whose names I have forgotten, 
excepting those of Westmacoat,® the artist—who looks like the Ace of Spades; 
Sir Chs. Bell, the physician, and a Dr Holland.“ 

Of all present I liked Lockhart best. Disappointed in not meeting more literary 
men. 

Forgot to mention that in the morning I called on Tegg. Told him I should 
expect at least a hundred pounds sterling for my book; at which he opened his 


great goggle eyes in apparent astonishment, and said 


ee Nr a eee 


i tat 


aie 





“Oh no! impossible! Why in three weeks I can get it for nothing.” 

We had a short conversation upon the subject, and as I refused to give him the 
book, and he would not accede to my terms, we parted. 

Visited the Studio of Chantrey with Mrs. Carlyle. Allan Cunningham super- 
intends the establishment :—a gigantic broad-faced Scotchman, with a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a long blueish-gray [sic] surtout. 





Wednesday June 3. Breakfasted at Mr Carlyle’s—in a quiet, friendly way. 
He spoke of the interesting spots in the old city of London—the surprise with 
which in threading some of the bye-lanes he came out upon little green squares— 
“and saw great trees growing in the heart of a brick and mortar wilderness.” 

He thinks bodily indisposition an inevitable consequence of great mental exer- 
tion. Exercise and diet will not relieve him—he gives himself up to toil for a 
month or so at a time—and is quite run down at the end of that time—so that 
“he would die in it,” if he did not desist. He then throws his books aside—and 
takes to relaxation and the free air... . 

After breakfast went with Mr. Carlyle to call upon Leigh Hunt, who lives a 
few doors from him, quite secluded, and as if the book-sellers had used him ill. 
His study is a plain neat room—with little furniture and uncarpeted. We waited 


) a few minutes, and—enter Leigh Hunt, a thin man of medium stature, with a 


mop head of iron gray hair, parted carelessly over his forehead like a girls [sic]— 


J} anda lively, intelligent countenance, furrowed deeply with the marks of thought 
_ or sorrow. His manners are rather nervous, though open and friendly. 


® Probably Richard Westmacott, the younger, sculptor. 

“ Doubtless Sir Henry Holland. 

© Professor Hatfield, op. cit., p. 34, has quoted comments occurring here of Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s concerning her and her husband’s views of Goethe and Schiller. 
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Our conversation glanced from topic to topic—America—Willis’s letters—the 
propriety of “showing up” people in print—which was advocated both by Hunt 
and Carlyle—and sundry other topics.—Left him after half an hour’s interview, 
with very favorable impressions—thinking that he may be a man as much—to 
say the least—as much sinned against as sinning. At the door Carlyle shook me 
by the hand cordially and said 

“God bless you! A pleasant journey to you; and when you return to London 
do not forget to inquire us out!”—* 

Dined with Mr. Geo: Bentham—nephew and heir of old Jeremy. He lives jn 
the house once occupied by his uncle—though nothing remains as in days oj 
Eld. Neal’s account*” had made us well acquainted with the premises; but this 
account, Mr. Bentham informed us, must be taken cum grano. Neal exaggerated 
—but told many truths—we might safely believe about half what he said of 
Bentham! 

Present at dinner, our host and hostess—her father, and a Rev4. Mr. Barlow." 





Thursday June 4. The morning at the town of Wandsworth, on business.‘ 
Took an omnibus to Battersea bridge, and thence walked on to Wandsworth—a 
distance of three miles, through green alleys, and quiet country lanes. Gay 
equipages on the road, bound to the Epsom races. Gipseys [sic] in a field. The 
person I sought at Wandsworth not at home. A wild-goose chase. 

The afternoon at Rich’s—about College Books. 





Friday June 5. Visited the Mint and the Tunnel, which consumed the greater 
part of the day, and gave me no great satisfaction. The evening at Vauxhall 
Gardens ;—a vulgar place:—had no enjoyment whatever. The only consolation 
I have is in the thought that I shall never go there again. 

Saturday June 6. Called on Bentley the publisher, at Dr. Lieber’s® request, 
to speak with him about the publication of work concerning Niebuhr, the (er- 


“ That Carlyle remembered vividly his parting with the young college professor, whose 
achievement in poetry was as yet negligible, is evidenced by a letter he wrote some five 
years later—quoted by Samuel Longfellow, of. cit., 1, 382. 

‘7 John Neal had published in 1830 his Principles of Legislation from the MS. of Jeremy 
Bentham, which contained a journal of his experiences in the Bentham household. Long- 
fellow, however, had quite probably received supplmentary oral information from Neal, 
with whom he was fairly intimate. 

‘8 Probably the Rev. John Barlow, F.R.S., author of The Connection between Physiology 
and Intellectual Philosophy, 2d ed. (Philadelphia, 1846) and of On Man’s Power over I im- 
self to Prevent or Control Insanity (Philadelphia, 1846), secretary of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, and a contributor at its meetings (see Notices of the Proceedings of the 
Meetings of the Members of the Royal Institution). 

* Some indication of the nature of this business at Wandsworth is conveyed in a letter 
of Longfellow’s to his father on June 6, 1835 (MS at Craigie House): ‘Since my last I have 
been at Wandsworth, and settled the business with Mr. Blackmore, receiving from him 
the sum of £23. 6. 8, being the amount of both legacies due to the Beckets.”” The Beckets 
were Portland people, for whom Longfellow, presumably as his father’s deputy, was p- 
parently conducting some legal service. 5° Francis Lieber. 
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man historian. Bentley is gentlemanly fellow [sic|—verging toward sixty I should 
say—red face—white hair—and a look of much shrewdness. They tell me he is a 
good publisher for those who are willing to give their books away: Spoke of Outre 
Mer, which Rich had sent him—likes the book—and will tell me on Monday, 
whether he will publish it or not. Spoke highly of Lieber’s ‘Stranger in America” 
—which he has republished. Thinks it a capital book—and is sure, that a book 
from his pen concerning the private life of Niebuhr could not be otherwise than 
interesting. 

Received a package of Newspapers and Magazines and a letter from Clark." 
Notices of Outre-Mer—very favorable—in the Knickerbocker and American 
Monthly.—Mr. Brooks® of Portland and Mr. Abbot®™ called in the evening; 
just arrived from far-distant Yankee-land. They left New York a month later 
than we did. 





Sunday. June 7. Morning walked with Brooks in Regent’s Park—Afternoon 
called with him at the Athaeneum [sic] Club-rooms in Regent Street. This is one 
of the finest of the London Club houses. Mr. Bentham introduced us. Spacious 
dining room—reading rooms—parlors and library. There are twelve hundred 
members. Each pays thirty guineas entrance—and an annual subscription of six 
guineas; from which one goes to the increase of the Library—making thus an 
annual sum of twelve hundred guineas for books. 





Monday June 8. Made an excursion to Richmond in one of the little steamers, 
that ply upon the Thames. Swiftly we shot under the arches of Westminster 
Bridge, glided rapidly by Chelsea, and Wandsworth, and after an hour or two of 
pleasant sailing, found ourselves in the romantic neighborhood of Richmond. 
Barges with pleasure parties darting to and fro—stately swans floating through 
the soft, clear water—birds singing in the leafy trees—the air warm and balmy— 
the sky of June without a cloud—and the whole scene one of enchantment, like 
that on the Brenta described in Schiller’s Geisterseher. 

From Richmond we took a carriage to Hampton Court, and back through 
Twickenham, by Pope’s Villa and Strawberry Hill. The view from Richmond 
hill is of great beauty. You gaze down into a broad, deep valley—green lawns, 
and trees of luxuriant growth open before you—and through the midst the 
Thames a rural, silver stream, makes a graceful curve, and hides itself in the 
bosom of the woodland. Hampton Court, Twickenham, and other beautiful 
country-seats are in sight, and a slight vapor like a silver gauze floats in the blue 
horizon, 

The features of the English landscape are indeed beautiful. Here it opens to 


5! Lewis Gaylord Clark, brother of Willis Gaylord Clark and editor of the Knicker- 
bocker. His letter, dated May 9, 1835, is preserved at Craigie House. 

® James Brooks, editor of the Portland Advertiser and later famous as journalist and 
legislator. 

5 Probably John Stevens Abbot, Bowdoin 1827, who studied law in the office of Long- 
fellow’s father and acted as agent for the Portland Advertiser at Thomaston, where he 
practiced. 
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the sun in a green velvet slope:—there hides itself like the timid deer in wooded 
glens, and under the leaves so green. The square tower of some village church 
breaks the outline of the grove—and mantled with ivy is distinguished from the 
tufted tree-tops rather by its form than by its color. Beneath in the village 
church-yard, amid the patriarchs of the thatch-roofed hamlet—sleep the ashes 
of many a gifted son of song. They lie 

“In sepulchres unhearsed and green.” 

On our return to town we took a barge down the river. An awning protected 
us from the setting sun; and we dropped down with the ebbing tide as the 
shadows of evening fell, and twilight enveloped in mist the distant towers and 
roofs and bridges of London the magnificent. 

Tuesday June 9. Made arrangements for leaving London for Hamburg in 
the Steam Packet “William Joliffe.” Made a visit to Bentley, the Publisher. He 
is to publish Outre Mer; will have it out in a week ;—at least so he says. 

Went on board the steamer at sun-set. Sat on deck, and watched the gradua! 
fall of evening on the river. Lamps gleaming along shore—and on the bridges—a 
full moon rising over the borough of Southwark, and silvering the scene with a 
ghostly light. The moon-beam crinkles on the ripling [sic] water—wherein also 
flares the reflection of the shore-lamps with a lambent, flickering gleam. Barges 
wherries move to and fro; and heavy-laden luggers are sweeping up stream with 
the rising tide,—swinging sideways, with loose-flapping sails. Either side of the 
river is crowded with various sea-craft, whose black hulks lie in shadow, and 
whose tapering and mingling spars rise up into the moon-light like the leafless 
branches of a grove in winter. The distant sound of music floats on the air—a 
harp and a flute and a horn—It has an unearthly sound; and lo! like a shooting- 
star a light comes gliding on. It is the signal-lamp at the mast-head of a steam- 
vessel, that flits by like a spectre; unseen, save as a cloud, above which glides a 
silver star;—unheard, save by the beating paddles, and the fairy music on its 
deck. And from all this scene goes up a sound of human voices, curses, laughter 
and singing—mingled with the monotonous roar of the city—as its living tides 
ebb at evening through their paved channels—slowly settling like the ocean- 
currents to their bed. 

Gradually all sound and motion cease; the river tide is silent at its flood; and 
from the slumbering city comes only now and then a voice—a feeble murmur. 


*-_ *+ * * 


Midnight is passed. Hark! the clock strikes. One—two. Far distant from some 
church-tower in the suburbs comes the first sound, so indistinct as hardly to be 
distinguished from the crowing of a cock. Then nearer—close at hand, with a 
heavy, solemn sound the great bell of Saint Pauls—with a long interval between 
the strokes—one!—two!—It is answered from the borough of Southwark; then 
another bell at a distance like an echo—one, two—and then all around you wit! 
various and intermingling clang, likea chime of bells—the clocks from thirty 
towers strike the hour—One—two! One—two! 
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The moon is already sinking,—large and fiery—through the vapors of the 
morning. It is just in the range of the chimneys and house-tops, and seems to 
follow us with great speed, as we float down the river. Day is dawning in the 
east—not with a pale streak in the horizon—but with a faint silver light spread 
through the eastern sky almost to the zenith. It is the mingling of moonlight and 
daylight. The water is tinged with a green hue melting into purple and gold, 
like the brilliant scales of a fish. The air grows cool. It comes fresh from the east- 
ern sea, towards which we are swiftly gliding. 


Longfellow returned to England just once more before the date of 
Elton’s letter and before the death of Wordsworth. During the spring 
and summer of 1842 he subjected himself to the “water-cure”’ at Marien- 
berg on the Rhine. Uncertain whether his leave of absence from Harvard 
would permit him to remain much longer in Europe, he wrote his father 
on September 17 as follows:™ 


I write you but a short note to say that I leave Marienberg tomorrow. I am 
going up the Rhine as far as Frankfort, perhaps as far as Heidelberg; and then 
return to Cologne; and across Belgium to Ostend, where I shall take steamer for 
London... 

I promise myself great pleasure from my visit to England. You know I am to 
stay with Dickens while in London; and besides his own very agreeable society, I 
shall enjoy that of the most noted literary men of the day, which will be a great 
' gratification to me. I hope to have time to run up to Edinborough this time; 
never having penetrated into Scotland. That however must depend upon cir- 
cumstances, 


Unfortunately, Longfellow kept no journal of this short visit to Eng- 
land; the journal of this tour® closing at Bruges on October 3 with the 
entry: “Letter from Dickens. He is expecting me. I shall start for 
London tomorrow.” The letter from Dickens was printed by Samuel 
Longfellow, and two of Longfellow’s letters printed in the same place 
and written from London to Charles Sumner and Ferdinand Freiligrath 
on October 16 and October 18, respectively, afford the best evidence of 
his movements during the short period before he sailed for home from 
Bristol on October 22, having failed to secure a satisfactory extension 
of his leave from Harvard. From these it appears that he had spent all 
this brief period with Dickens in and around London, and he expressly 
states that Dickens is to accompany him westward to dine at Bath with 


* MS at Craigie House, quoted by Samuel Longfellow, op. cit., 1, 434-435. 

® MS at Craigie House. % Op. cit., 1, 438-439. 

* John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (Philadelphia, 1873), 11, 22-23, gives some 
account of Longfellow’s entertainment. 
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Landor. He did not again return to England until long after the death o; 
Wordsworth,®* when he visited the Lake District and Scotland. 

On the whole, though not impossible, it seems unlikely that before 
1850 Longfellow ever went north of Liverpool in Great Britain;*® and 
in the complete absence of reference to Wordsworth in a journal so 
replete with literary reference, or of any reference to Longfellow on the 
part of Wordsworth, it seems equally improbable that he ever met 
Wordsworth. Yet Elton’s letter is unmistakable in its purport, and can 
be explained away only as a complete blunder in fact. 

Longfellow did, however, meet in England many interesting and 
famous personages, studied them with discernment, and left a record of 
his observations of both men and things that was spirited, vigorous, and 
as definitely, if quite differently, literary in both aspiration® and achieve- 
ment as is his famous poetry. 

Irvinc T. RICHARDS 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


58 During this final visit, made in 1868 and 1869, Longfellow kept no journal; so that 
the excerpts quoted above, with the exceptions referred to in the footnotes, constitute all 
the journal Longfellow ever kept in England. 

59 Elton’s remark concerning Edinburgh (in the letter cited), “You have visited it, & 
will no d{oubt] agree with me in the superiority of its refined & in[tellec]tual society,” is 
probably to be attributed to mere mistaker <onjecture. 

6° The account of the nightly vigil on the “-hames in 1835 is not only after the manner 
of Longfellow’s romantic German models, but also bears in the manuscript marks of re- 
vision for stylistic effect that must indicate some degree of satisfaction with it. 
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LXXV 


AMERICAN PROJECTS FOR AN ACADEMY TO 
REGULATE SPEECH 


WO forces are always at work in a language—one licentious, tending 

towards a disregard of regulation and convention; and the other 
conservative, tending to hold the language within bounds and to keep 
it neat and tidy. It is customary to think of English in America as being 
under the influence of the former, because our exuberant linguistic crea- 
tions very readily attract attention. Yet there is a strong current in the 
opposite direction, and the pattern of American speech is not complete 
unless that is taken into account. Among the evidences of it are the re- 
curring suggestions that an “academy” should be founded, with duties 
similar to those of the Académie francaise. Such agitation has been inces- 
sant in England since the sixteenth century,' and the early suggestions 
in America reflected opinion in the mother country. 


The frame of mind that supports academies can be traced in America 
back to the year 1721, in an utterance by Hugh Jones, the professor of 
mathematics at William and Mary College, in the first English grammar 
written in America: 


In this Age our Language seems to be arrived at its Crisis, or highest Pitch; being 
sufficiently copious, significative, and fluent; and it is doubted whether future 
Alterations may prove real Amendments. ’Tis Pity but we had a Period put to 
future Changes; lest we should spoil, and overdo our Language, leaving out 
proper Words, and Forms of Expression, and running into Methods and Terms 
neither so apt, nor smooth. Therefore it is to be wished, that a Publick Standard 
were fix’d; as a Touchstone to true English, whereby it might be regulated, and 
proved, which alone might give License to Persons, and Occasions to make 
Additions, or Corrections. This would direct Posterity, and prevent Irregularity, 
and confused Abuses and Corruptions in our Writings, and Expressions.” 


Although he disapproved strongly of the English dialects, he thought 
highly of the speech of Virginia, giving the colonists equal rights with 
Londoners: 


1 See a preliminary article by B. S. Monroe, “An English Academy,” Mod. Phil., vim 
(July, 1910), 107-122, and the replete volume by Hermann M. Flasdieck, Der Gedanke einer 
englischen Sprachakademie (Jena, 1928), 246 pp. 

* An Accidence to the English Tongue, chiefly for the Use of Boys and Men, as have never 
learnt Latin perfectly, and for the Benefit of the Female Sex: Also for the Welch, Scotch, Irish, 
and Foreigners, being a Grammatical Essay upon our Language, considering the true Manner 
of Reading, Writing, and Talking proper English (L., 1724), pp. 21-22. 
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The Londoners .. . with most of our Learned, Polite, and Gentile People every 
where, and the Inhabitants of the Plantations (even the Native Negroes) may be 
esteemed the only People that speak true English. 


While the suggestion met with no response, even by Jones’s death 
in 1760, learned societies were founded for other purposes. Mention wi! 
be made of them here, because an important motive for the founding of 
an academy has always been to gather the learned and respected men of 
a country into a body.‘ The American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, which can be traced to Franklin’s “Junto” of 1727,5 was modeled 
closely upon the Royal Society. In 1793 it awarded its ‘Magellanic 
Gold Medal” to Dr. William Thornton for a treatise on phonetics, in 
which he exhorted the Americans: 


You have corrected the dangerous doctrines of European powers, correct now 
the languages you have imported, for the oppressed of various nations knock at 
your gates, and desire to be received as your brethren....The Americ, 
LANGUAGE will thus be as distinct as the government, free from all the follies of 
unphilosophical fashion, and resting upon truth as its only regulator.® 


When the American Academy of Arts and Sciences was founded at 


8 Ibid., pp. 14-15; and cf. his praise of colonial speech in his work The Present State of 
Virginia (L., 1724), as quoted by the writer in Dialect Notes, v1 (1933), 322. 

‘ For the history of learned societies in America, see Samuel Miller, A Brief Retrospect 
of the Eighteenth Century(N.Y.,1803),m, 259-263; Constitution and By-Laws of the Northern 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and First Annual Report of the Curators (Hanover, NI1., 
1842), pp. 15-26; E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of Am. Lit. (N. Y., 1856), s.». 
names of the societies; G. Brown Goode, “The Origin of the National Scientific and Edu- 
cational Institutions of the United States,” Papers of the American Historical Association, 
tv (April, 1890), 93-202; Harrison Ross Steeves, Learned Societies and English Literary 
Scholarship in Great Britain and the United States (N. Y., 1913), pp. 204-217; Henri Rever- 
din, Prixcipal Academies and Learned Societies in the United States of America, “League of 
Nations, Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, Brochure No. 12,” (Geneva, 1923), § 
pp.; various bulletins of the American Council of Learned Societies, particularly no. ° 
(1928); Bernard Fay, “Learned Societies in Europe and America in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” Amer. Hist. Rev., xxxvm (Jan., 1932), 255-266; Julian P. Boyd, “State and Local 
Historical Societies in the United States,” ibid., x (Oct., 1934), 10-37. 

5 Peter Stephen Du Ponceau [et al.], Am Historical Account of the Origin and Formation 
of the American Philosophical Society (Phila., 1914), 196 pp., particularly the reports in the 
latter part. 

6 Cadmus: or, a Treatise on the Elements of Written Language (Phila., 1793), pp. v and vii, 
and cf. p. 27; also printed in the Society’s Transactions, mm (1793), 262-319, except the 
introduction here quoted. It was written at Tortola, West Indies, Thornton’s native place, 
in 1792. It was referred to by James Boswell in a letter of July 28, 1793 (Letters, ed. C. 3. 
Tinker, Oxford, 1927, 11, 453), and led to the comment of a Scot, James Adams, in 1799: 
“One Thorton [sic] proposed, it is said, a plan of abolishing our language, and that it was 
noticed by a philosophical society.”” The Pronunciation of the English Language Vindicated 
from Imputed Anomaly and Caprice (Edinburgh, 1799), pp. 146-147. 
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Boston in 1780, the French were held to be the model, and hence the 
name “Academy” was chosen rather than “Society.”? French capital 
was behind the “Academy of the Arts and Sciences for the United 
States of America,” founded at Richmond, Virginia, in 1786 under the 
direction of Quesnay de Beaurepaire.* The name “Academy” was used 
again in 1802 when the American Academy of the Arts was founded in 
New York.® But let us return to the suggestions of linguistic import. 

A Boston periodical of 1774 furnishes the most outstanding suggestion 
for a linguistic academy in eighteenth century America. Under the head- 
ing “To the LrTeRAtI of AMERICA”’ a person who signed himself ‘AN 
AMERICAN” wrote: 


I beg leave to propose a plan for perfecting the English language in America, 
through every future period of its existence; viz. That a society for this purpose 
should be formed, consisting of members in each university and seminary, who 
shall be stiled, Fellows of the American Society of Language: That the society, 
when established, from time to time elect new members, and thereby be made 
perpetual. And that the society annually publish some observations upon the 
language, and from year to year, correct, enrich and refine it, until perfection 
stops their progress and ends their labour. 

I conceive that such a society might be established, and that great advantages 


7 One of the founders, Manasseh Cutler, wrote in a letter of October 30, 1786: “Although 
philosophers ought to divest themselves of all those prejudices which national contentions 
and combinations naturally excite, yet I doubt not it was the intention of those concerned 
in establishing the institution to give it the air of France, rather than that of England, and 
wished to be considered as following the Royal Academy, rather than the Royal Society.” 
William P, Cutler and Julia P. Cutler, Life Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, LL.D. (Cincinnati, 1888), 11, 267. The same was probably true of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, projected from 1779 (The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, ed. 
F. B. Dexter [N. Y., 1901], m1, 385, 486-487) and voluntarily formed in May, 1786. In 
1784 an attempt was made in New York to establish a society in imitation of the Royal 
Society of London, but it perished in embryo (De Witt Clinton, in Trans. of the Literary 
and Philosophical Soc. of N. Y.,1 [1815], 37). 

8 It was projected from 1778, with its corner stone laid on June 24, 1786, but petered 
out after about two years, when France was no longer in a position to sponsor it. It was 
apparently a graduate school, as Franklin’s daughter, Mrs. Bache, wrote in a letter of 
February 27, 1783, “for the completion of the education of young men after they have 
graduated from college,’’ quoted in Herbert B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University 
of Virginia. U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No. 1 (Washington, 1888), 
p. 24, and see pp. 21-30. Cf. Quesnay’s Mémoire et Prospectus, concernant I’ Académie 
(Paris, 1788), 52 pp., and see the translation by Rosewell Page, appended in 50 pp. to the 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Library Board of the Virginia State Library, 1920-1921 
(Richmond, 1922). 

® It was devoted to the fine arts: see the American Medical and Philosophical Register, 
mrt (1814), 515-517; The Charter and By-laws of the American Academy of the Arts,instituted 
February 12, 1802 (N. Y., 1815), 32 pp.; and De Witt Clinton, A Discourse, Delivered be- 
fore the American Academy of the Arts . . . 23d October, 1816 (N. Y., 1816), 30 pp. 
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would thereby accrue to science, and consequently America would make swifter 
advances to the summit of learning. It is perhaps impossible for us to form an 
idea of the perfection, the beauty, the grandeur, and sublimity, to which our 
language may arrive in the progress of time, passing through the improving 
tongues of our rising posterity; whose aspiring minds, fired by our example, and 
ardour for glory, may far surpass all the sons of science who have shone in past 
ages, and may light up the world with new ideas bright as the sun.” 


John Adams had a similar plan at heart, for on September 5, 1780, while 
an envoy in Amsterdam, he wrote a letter to the President of Congress, 
saying: 

The honor of forming the first public institution for refining, correcting, improy- 
ing, and ascertaining the English language, I hope is reserved for congress; they 
have every motive that can possibly influence a public assembly to undertake 
it. It will have a happy effect upon the union of the States to have a public stand- 
ard for all persons in every part of the continent to appeal to, both for the 
signification and pronunciation of the language. . . . I would therefore submit 
to the consideration of congress the expediency and policy of erecting by their 
authority a society under the name of “the American Academy for refining, im- 
proving, and ascertaining the English Language.” The authority of congress is 
necessary to give such a society reputation, influence, and authority through all 
the states and with other nations." 


He spoke thus of details: 


It will be necessary that the society should have a library consisting of a com- 
plete collection of all writings concerning languages of every sort, ancient and 
modern. They must have some officers and some other expenses which will make 
some small funds indispensably necessary. Upon a recommendation from con- 
gress, there is no doubt but the legislature of every state in the confederation 


10 The Royal American Magazine, or Universal Repository of Instruction and Amusement, 
1 (Jan., 1774), 6-7. This periodical was given to pronouncements in a flamboyant tone, of 
which the following is typical: ‘Britain is evidently past the zenith of her attainments in 
the arts and sciences; and her literary fame is upon the decline—It is reserved for this new 
world, to produce those noble works of genius, to which past ages can afford nothing 
parallel” (ibid., Feb., 1774, p. 68). This suggestion was first pointed out by Albert Mat- 
thews in his remarks on ‘‘Early Discussions of Americanisms,’’ in Pub. of the Colonial Soc. 
of Mass.,xtv (1913),257-264, and thence was noted by G. P. Krapp, The English Language 
in Am., 1, 6, and Flasdieck, pp. 87-88. It was reprinted in the New Hampshire Gazette 
(Portsmouth), April 22, 1774, p. 2c, as A. Matthews stated, and thence in the form of a 
cutting was sent by Governor Wentworth to the Earl of Dartmouth. This was noted by 
Viola Florence Barnes, “Early Suggestion of Forming a National Language Association,” 
Am. Speech, tv (Feb., 1929), pp. 183-184, and thence reprinted by M. M. Mathews in The 
Beginnings of American English (Chicago, 1931), pp. 40-41. 

11 The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1852), vir, 249-250. 
His phraseology clearly echoes Swift’s pamphlet, A Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and 
Ascertaining the English Tongue (L., 1712). 
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would readily pass a law making such a society a body politic, enable it to sue 
and be sued, and to hold an estate real or personal, of a limited value in that 
State.? 


Although Congress did not act upon his letter, it is apparent that Adams 
kept the project in mind, for he communicated his hope to the English- 
man Herbert Croft. While he was American minister in London in 1788, 
he talked with Croft, and Croft in the next decade declared: 


Perhaps we are, just now, not very far distant from the precise moment, for mak- 
ing some grand attempt, with regard to fixing the standard of our language (no 
language can be fixed) in America. Such an attempt would, I think, succeed, in 
America, for the same reasons that would make it fail in England; whither, how- 
ever, it would communicate its good effects. Deservedly immortal would be that 
patriot, on either side of the Atlantick, who should succeed in such an attempt." 


In the same vein a writer in a periodical of September, 1787, declared: 


America must have her own sterling even in learning; let her establish an academy 
of belles lettres: of this every fine genius in the union should be a member: it 
must be central, and under the patronage of the federal power."* 


The young Noah Webster had high hopes of reforming the language, 
and as a schoolteacher at the age of twenty-five wrote: “I am fully of 


12 Tbid., pp. 250-51.—About two weeks later he wrote to a friend: ‘‘I have written to 
Congress a serious request, that they would appoint on academy for refining, correcting, 
improving, and ascertaining the English language. After Congress shall have done it, per- 
haps the British king and parliament may have the honor of copying the example. This I 
should admire. England will never have any more honor, excepting now and then that of 
imitating the Americans, I assure you, Sir, I am not altogether in jest. I see a general 
inclination after English in France, Spain, and Holland, and it may extend throughout 
Europe. The population and commerce of America will force their language into general 
use” (Letter of September 23, 1780, ibid., rx, 510). Adams was the sponsor of a clause in 
the constitution of Massachusetts making it the duty of the officers of the commonwealth 
“to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences” (ibid., rv, 259). Adams’s letter of 
1780 was pointed out by Albert Matthews in the Boston Evening Transcript, February 28, 
1896, as quoted by W. A. Neilson in the Nation, txx1v (May 8, 1902), 365c; used in 
Matthews’ “Early Discussions of Americanisms,’’ Joc. cit., p. 260; thence by Krapp, 1, 
6-7 (quoted in Am. Speech, 1, April, 1926, p. 399); by Flasdieck, pp. 86-97; by M. M. 
Mathews, pp. 41-43; by Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (N. Y., 1935), 
pp. 433-4; and by H. L. Mencken, The American Language (4th ed.; N. Y., 1936), pp. 7-8. 

18 Gentleman’s Mag., tv (Feb., 1788), 92. 

“4 Letter, from Germany, to the Princess Royal of England; on the English and German 
Languages (Hamburgh, 1797), p. 2, note 1. Cf. the setting in the writer’s article in Dialect 
Notes, v1 (July, 1933), 318-19. Adams wrote in a letter of May 10, 1802, that “the Project 
of the Society at New York of a National Academy, shall be laid before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, at their next meeting” (William P. Cutler and Julia P. 
Cutler, m, 87), but this was probably one of science; and for his attitude in 1820 see foot- 
note 57 below. 

® Quoted by Samuel Blodget in Economica (Washington, D. C., 1806), Appendix, p. vi. 
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the opinion, that the reformation of the language we speak, will some 
time or other be thought an object of legislative importance.” His 
plan gradually took shape,’ and by May 12, 1786, he had evidently 
discussed it with others, including Congressmen: 


Our practice is in many respects, so different that it is almost impossible to 
reconcile our opinions. It will probably never be done till our alphabet shall be 
reduced to perfect regularity. I have a plan of the kind in contemplation. Jr. 
Ramsay, Chairman of Congress, has advised me to lay it before Dr. Franklin, 
and if approved, to have it come regularly before Congress. The plan is very 
simple and undoubtedly practicable. The idea is well received in New York 
and many of the most discerning Gentlemen in Congress are its warmest advo- 
cates.'® 


On May 25th of that year he wrote out his “Plan of a Reformed Alpha- 
bet,’”® and in a letter to Timothy Pickering listed its advantages: 


1. It will render the acquisition of the language easy both for natives and 
foreigners. All the trouble of learning to spell will be saved. 

2. When no character has more sounds than one, every Man, woman, and 
child, who knows his Alphabet can spell words, even by sound, without ever 
seeing them. 

3. Pronunciation must necessarily be uniform. 

4. The orthography of the language will be fixed. 


5. The necessity of encouraging printing in this country and of manufacturing § 


all our own books, is a political advantage, obvious and immense. 

6. A national language is a national tie, and what country wants it more than 
America? 

Many other advantages will readily be suggested to your mind; and I must 
think the scheme practicable.” 


His desire to have it acted upon by Congress sets it among the projects 
of the “academy” type. He hoped that Benjamin Franklin would aid 
him, according to a letter of May 24, 1786: 


16 MS letter of January 6, 1783, in Webster Papers, New York Public Library. In a 
letter of July 22, 1784, printed in the Connecticut Journal (New Haven), December 15, 


1784, p.ic, he wrote: “In the infancy of rude states, language must be exceedingly imper- F 


fect—it must be changing and refining as civilization proceeds, till it arrives to a certain 
point of perfection. Here it will remain unless a prevailing preference for another languace, 
or some revolution in the state, expose it to variation.” 

17 In a letter of October 28, 1785 (not 1786, as printed), he wrote to Timothy Pickering: 
“T have begun a reformation in the Language and my plan is yet but in embryo.” Mass 
Hist. Soc., Proceedings, xx (Nov., 1909), 124. 

18 Letter of May 12, 1786, ibid., p. 128. 

19 His diary for that date, as printed in Mrs. Emily E. F. Ford, Notes on the Life of Noah 
Webster (N. Y., 1912), 1, 156. 20 Mass. Hist. Soc., Proc., p. 129. 
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Should this or any other plan be adopted, it is desired that your Excellency would 
lay it before Congress for their critical consideration. The advantages of adopt- 
ing a reformation in this country, whether political or literary, will readily 
occur to an attentive mind, and it would be arrogant and superfluous for me to 
state them to one who is so accurately acquainted with the elements of lan- 
guage and the interest of America as your Excellency. 

General Washington has expressed the warmest wishes for the success of my 
undertaking to refine the language, and could he be acquainted with the new 
alphabet proposed, would undoubtedly commence its advocate.” 


The opposition or inertia that he had to meet was too strong for him, 
however, and later in life he advocated changes only in certain classes 
of words. His theorizing on the subject of propriety did not allow the 
possibility of an academy. As he wrote in his Dissertations: 


The general practice of a nation is the rule of propriety, and this practice should 
at least be consulted in so important a matter, as that of making laws for speak- 
ing... . But when a particular set of men, in exalted stations, undertake to say, 
“we are the standards of propriety and elegance, and if all men do not conform 
to our practice, they shall be accounted vulgar and ignorant,”’ they take a very 


' great liberty with the rules of language and the rights of civility.” 


In the years which followed the Declaration of Independence, the 


' hatred of England furnished a motive for attempting to guide the lan- 
guage. As a critic of 1787 wrote, “In most cases, a national language 


answers the purpose of distinction: but we have the misfortune of speak- 


_ ing the same language with a nation, who, of all people in Europe, have 


' given, and continue to give us fewest proofs of love.” When Dr. Ben- 


jamin Rush outlined his “Plan of a Federal University,” he gave an 


vs Nat 


ae 





_ important place to the study of language: 


9. Philology, which should include rhetoric and criticism, lectures upon the 
construction and pronunciation of the English language. Instruction in this 
branch of literature will become the more necessary in America, as our inter- 
course must soon cease with the bar, the stage, and the pulpits of Great-Britain, 


*\ Mrs. Ford, m1, 455. It is difficult to know how rigorously he wished his reform to be 


enforced; he expressed himself modestly in 1789: ‘The only steps necessary to ensure 


success in the attempt to introduce this reform, would be, a resolution of Congress, order- 


~ ing all their acts to be engrossed in the new orthography, and recommending the plan to 


the several universities in America; and also a resolution of the universities to encourage 
and support it.”” Dissertations on the English Language (Boston, 1789), p. 399. 

* Diss., pp. 24-25; and yet he hankered after stability, saying a few pages later (p. 30): 
“It would have been fortunate for the language, had the stile of writing and the pronunci- 


i ation of words been fixed, as they stood in the reign of Queen Ann and her successor. 
_ Few improvements have been made since that time; but innumerable corruptions in 
_ pronunciation have been introduced by Garrick, and in stile, by Johnson, Gibbon and their 


imitators.” %3 Sylvius, in the American Museum, 1 (August, 1787), 118. 
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from whence we received our knowledge of the pronunciation of the English 
language. Even modern English books should cease to be the models of stile in 
the united states. The present is the age of simplicity of writing in America. 
... The cultivation and perfection of our language becomes a matter of con- 
sequence, when viewed in another light. It will probably be spoken by more 
people, in the course of two or three centuries, than ever spoke any one lan- 
guage, at one time, since the creation of the world. When we consider the 
influence, which the prevalence of only two languages, viz. the English and 
Spanish, in the extensive regions of North and South-America, will have upon 
manners, commerce, knowledge, and civilization, scenes of human happiness, 
and glory open before us, which elude, from their magnitude, the utmost grasp 
of the human understanding.“ 


In 1788 a group of young men of New York organized themselves 
into a Philological Society, for “the purpose of ascertaining and improv- 
ing the American Tongue.”* On Monday evenings were held meetings 
at which papers on linguistic subjects were read, principally by Webster, 
who was the leading spirit of the Society. When a Grand Procession 
was held on July 23, 1788, to celebrate the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution by ten states, the Philological Society marched in a body in 
black dress, while the secretary carried ‘‘a scroll, containing the prin- 
ciples of a Federal language.’’* Obviously the Society regarded itself as 
the counterpart of the French Academy. After Webster left New York, 
in December of 1788, the Society did not long survive.” 

A Scots family living in the West Indies welcomed legal control: “‘The 
art of speaking, being the art of all other arts and sciences, most as- 
suredly deserves the utmost attention of all our good subjects in gen- 
eral; and that of our Legislature in particular.’’** In 1800 Caleb Alexander 
expressed the desire for a uniform and permanent standard of pronun- 
ciation, but realized that it was impossible to achieve.*® A writer in the 


% Tbid., tv (Nov., 1788), 442-444; it also appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette, reprinted 
in the Massachusetts Centinel, Nov. 29, 1788, as reprinted by Goode, loc. cit., p. 170. The 
projects for a national university closely parallel those for an academy; see Edgar Bruce 
Wesley, Proposed: the University of the United States (Minneapolis, Minn., 1936). 

25 American Magazine, t (April, 1788), p. 347. The writer has dealt with the subject in 
his article, g. v., “The Philological Society of New York, 1788,’? Am. Speech, rx (April, 
1934), 131-36. % Mrs. Ford, 1, 233; New York Packet, August 5, 1788, p. 3a. 

27 This Philological Society undoubtedly had no connection with the one in existence 
in 1829: see Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, 1784-1831 (N. Y., 
1917), xv11, 616, for Feb. 9, 1829: ‘‘A Petition of the Philological Society to use a Room in 
the Old Alms House once a Week was read and referred to the Committee on Public 
Offices.” 

#8 Duncan Mackintosh and his two daughters, A Plain, Rational Essay on English Gram- 
mar (Boston, 1797), p. xx (disregarding the phonetic writing). 

29 The Columbian Dictionary of the English Language, in whichMany New Words, peculiar 
to the United States . . . are Inserted (Boston, 1800), Preface. 
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Port Folio in 1801 detested reformers in language and described Lord 
Roscommon’s project for an academy with high praise. “His lordship,”’ 
said the writer, ‘“‘would have fixed the language where it was, and would 
have interposed a veto against the coinage of words, which must be 
confessed the only rational ground whereon at any time to erect a stand- 
ard.” He also applauded Dean Swift’s Proposal and lamented that Dr. 
Johnson had thrown his influence against it: “Yet his sneer at the proj- 
ect of the dean was hardly correct, since it was afterwards realized to 
no inconsiderable effect in another language and country.’ Joseph 
Neef, the disciple of Pestalozzi, who founded a school at Philadelphia in 
1806, discussed the reform of language and pled: 


Bid your legislators take up the all-important subject. Bid them chuse a few 
select but capable men; not those who are by privilege denominated learned, but 
men of sense, who understand your language. Let these men, after mature de- 
liberation and examination of the business, determine the number of simple, 
double, and nasal sounds, and of simple articulations, which are to be found in 
your idiom.™ 


After the turn of the century, the idea of founding an academy was 
rendered futile by the strong anti-federal and states’ rights feeling which 
had the ascendancy. The fate of Joel Barlow’s “‘National Institution” 
in 1806 shows the temper of the time.** When the act “‘to incorporate a 
National Academy” came before Congress, the opposition moved to 
strike out the words “‘a national,’’ and the change injured the bill so 
much that it died in a committee.* One of the senators wrote that “‘such 


*° Vol. x (February 7, 1801), 42, marked as ‘‘For the Port Folio.” This journal was 
scathing in its criticism of any departure from a British standard; cf. the satirical vein, 
ibid., July 11, 1801, p. 223: “We are ‘free and equal’ in folly. We are ‘independent’ of 
precedent and rule, and to clip the king’s English is an ‘unalienable’ privilege, adhesive to 
every freeborn boozer, from the clamorous circle of a July feast, down to citizen Sambo, 
who tipples alone.’’ While it welcomed an academy for conservative purposes, a year 
later an article against the establishment of an academy was reprinted from an English 
publication of 1787 (April 24, 1802, pp. 123-124). 

3 Sketch of a Plan and Method of Education ... Suitable for the Offspring of a Free 
People (Phila., 1808), p. 55. 

® Barlow published an anonymous pamphlet, Prospectus of a National Institution to be 
Established in the United States (Washington City, 1806), 44 pp.; the purpose of the Insti- 
tution was to “combine the two great objects, research and instruction” (p. 30), and some 
members eminent in literature were to be chosen (p. 31). A senator, Samuel Latham Mit- 
chill, of New York, wrote of it in a letter to Webster, January 7, 1807, in a context which 
implies that one of its objects was to regulate language (MS, NYPL). 

*% The Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the United States... , 9th Congress, 
1805-1807 (Washington, 1852). On February 28, 1806, Senator George Logan of Pennsy!- 
vania gave notice for leave “to bring in a bill to incorporate a National Academy” (p. 144, 
and cf. p. 161); on March Sth it was referred to a committee consisting of Logan, Mitchill, 
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an establishment, is considered so generally hostile to the interests & 
independence of the respective States, that there is hardly any thing 
more unpopular & less likely to be adopted.’™ The important literary 
figure Royall Tyler threw his influence against any attempt at an 
academy: 


To prevent this decay, to fix some standard of language, has been the ignis 
fatuus of the learned in Europe. Numerous academies in the Italian states have 
attempted it in vain. The French literati, under the Bourbons, founded a na- 
tional academy, the ostensible object of which was to rectify and give perma. 
nency to their language—but even under Louis the Great the attempt was vain. 
People would write and talk in their own way, and even the academicians them. 
selves rebelled individually, against those literary canons which collectively 
they had promulgated. Dean Swift, in England, in his celebrated letter to Lord 
Oxford, was pursuing the same will-o’-the-wisp; and even if this philological 
philosopher’s stone could have been discovered, and the standard of language 
fixed by act of parliament, like the Winchester bushel, would it not have been 
left to chance to decide whether they who had fixed it had hit upon the highest 
grade of perfection of which the language was capable, and might they not, by 
their officious intermeddling, have impeded its further progress? But, in spite o/ 
all the learned can do to fix a tower standard for language, it will be subject to 
perpetual variance. New discoveries will call for new terms to express novel 
ideas, and the public taste . . . would incessantly call upon language to follow 
her capricious steps.* ~ 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston usually con- 
sidered practical matters in geology, agriculture, mathematics, and the 
like, but in 1815 one of its members, John Pickering, who had observed 
“the corruptions which are gradually insinuating themselves into our 
language,” presented his collection of Americanisms made over a period 
of more than a dozen years, with a ‘‘Memoir on the Present State of the 
English Language in the United States of America.” He felt it necessary 
to make an apology for the subject: 

The preservation of the English language in its purity throughout the United 
States is an object deserving the attention of every American, who is a friend to 
the literature and science of his country. It is in a particular manner entitled 1 





and John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, who reported on it favorably the next cla) 
(p. 163); but on March 24th the opposition got busy, amending it by striking out the words 
“a national” and referring it to a committee consisting of Stephen R. Bradley of Vermont, 
Logan, Abraham Baldwin of Virginia, Andrew Moore of Virginia, and James Hillhouse of 
Connecticut (p. 198); there apparently it died. 

% Mitchill, in letter of Jan. 7, 1807, loc. cit. 

% The Yankey in London (N. Y., 1809), pp. 175-77; ascription to Tyler from Robert 
E. Spiller, The American in England during the First Half Century of Independence (N. Y ., 
1926), p. 301. 
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the consideration of the Academy; for, though subjects, which are usually ranked 
under the head of the physical sciences, were doubtless chiefly in view with the 
founders of the Academy, yet, as our language is to be the instrument of com- 
municating to the world the speculations and discoveries of our countrymen in 
science and literature, it seems also necessarily “to fall within the design of the 
institution;” because, unless that language is well settled, and can be read with 
ease and satisfaction by all to whom it is addressed, our authors will write and 
publish, certainly under many disadvantages, though perhaps not altogether in 
vain.* 


During this time Noah Webster was hard at work on his large dic- 
tionary, and was gradually withdrawing from the extreme positions of 
his youth. In 1817 he declared: “Analogy, custom and habit form a 
better rule to guide men in the use of words, than any tribunal of men, 
voluntarily or arbitrarily instituted.’*” However, when the possibility 
of an academy loomed, he was willing to co-operate with it in the hope 
that it would approve his forthcoming dictionary. His publisher wished 
to have the American Spelling Book re-edited to conform to Walker’s 
key of pronunciation, but Webster held out against it. In a letter of 
September 22, 1820, he explained his position: 


Another objection to the plan suggested, is, that an attempt to fix a standard 
of pronunciation is yet premature. Our language has not yet been subjected to 
the critical examination of its history, principles, & analogies, which is neces- 
sary to settle all its disputed points. Our reverence for certain distinguished 
English writers has led us to give more weight to their decisions than they de- 
serve. For many years after I left College, I indulged this error, but a long course 
of investigation has enabled me to disabuse myself of this prejudice. I am now 
certain that there is no English writer on philology, whether lexicographer, 
grammarian, or orthoepist, whose books can be safely relied on, as a correct 
standard. And I am persuaded that the authors of the compilations, which have 
appeared within the last forty years, have given currency to many errors— 
indeed, that they have done as much harm as good. 

I think it would be unfortunate that any state or distinct section of our great 
republic should determine absolutely upon a standard of speaking and writing 
the common language of [the] American nation. It might excite jealousy, & 
opposition in other portions of our country; and confirm prejudices which every 
friend to Union and harmony feels a desire to remove. If a uniformity in pro- 
nunciation & orthography is ever to be established, it must be by general con- 
sent of literary men of the different states, and perhaps thro the medium 
of a society or convention, somewhat similar to the French Academy. An at- 
tempt is now making to form such an association—but the design can not be 
accomplished in a moment. 


* Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, mm, Part 2 (1815), 439-536; 
quot., p. 439, 31 4 Letter to the Honorable John Pickering (Boston, 1817), p. 27. 
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He then made mention of his own dictionary, saying that he did not 
presume to decide “‘whether it will be subjected to the revision of an 
Academy of literary men, and by them approved, as a standard work;” 
and concluded: “Should a standard of pronunciation be hereafter agreed 
upon, by a National Academy, it will then be the time to render elemen- 
PT tary books conformable to that standard.’** We shall consider next the 
lim project which Webster mentioned as “now making,”’ probably the most 
ambitious that has been conceived in America or England. 


On October 20, 1820, at the City Hall in New York, with Brockholst 
: Livingston in the chair and John B. Romeyn as clerk, was held the first 
a) meeting of an organization called ““The American Academy of Language 
1 and Belles Lettres.’** The meeting had been preceded by many months 
a i of preparation and indefatigable correspondence on the part of its lead- 
7 ing spirit, William S. Cardell. The plan is best described in a letter which 4 
a ii , he wrote to secure the participation of the aged Thomas Jefferson: 
' New York 
Feb. 1820 





im Dear Sir, 
' I shall need neither apology nor long introduction in addressing you on a sub- 
| ij ject which you will not deem unimportant as connected with the good of our 
i | country. This is an association of the best Belles Lettres scholars of the United 
i} States as a national philological academy. 
| To settle a point on which some difference might exist, it is not designed to 
i i form an American Language farther than as relates to names and terms pecul- 
| iarly American; but to cultivate a friendly correspondence with any similar asso- 
ciation of distinguished individuals, in Great Britain, who may be disposed to 
join us in an exertion to improve our common Language. 
a The objects of such an association which directly present themselves, are, to 
| 
; 


















guard against local or foreign corruptions, or to correct such as already exist; 
Bl to settle varying orthography; determine the use of doubtful words and phrases; 
i decide between disputed keys of pronunciation, and generally, to form and 



















? i i maintain, as far as practicable, an English standard of writing and speaking, 
1 i} correct, fixed, and uniform, throughout our extensive territory. Connected with 
im this, and according to future ability, may be such rewards for meritorious pro- 
| ductions, and such guides and incentives to improvement in the language and 
i literature of our country, as from existing circumstances may become proper. . . . 
| | We have some peculiar advantages in an attempt to establish national uni- 
| formity in Language. Tho in a country as diversified as ours, there are, from 






various causes, many particular corruptions, there is hardly anything which can 
properly be called a provincial dialect. We have at present no very inveterate 









%8 MS letter, Webster Papers, NYPL. 
** American Academy of Language and Belles Lettres, Circular, July 12, 1821, p. 8. 
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habits to correct, where gross barbarisms through large districts are to be en- 
countered. The attempt therefore seasonably & judiciously made, presents a 
prospect, not only of success, but of comparative facility. Our scattered popula- 
tion seem only to want, from a competent tribunal, a declaration of what is 
proper, to guide them in their practice. . . . 

The following sketch is given as the general basis of the association, subject 
of course to such variations as may be thought to increase the prospect of its 
utility. 

To be called “The American Philological Academy,” or “The American 
Academy of Language and Belles Lettres.” 

Not to exceed at most one hundred members in this country with a few 
honorary members abroad: too great a number would lessen the credit of mem- 
bership and diminish rather than increase its authority. 

To be located in the city of New York where accomodations will be furnished 
free from expence. 

Officers to consist of President & Vice Presidents, corresponding secretary, 
recording secretary, treasurer, and nine to 13 councillors of whom the President 
and corresponding secretary shall ex officio be 2. 

To be chosen first Monday in June annually. 

All members out of the city of New York allowed to vote by proxy or by 
writing. 

As soon as organized a respectful communication to be sent to such literary 
gentlemen in the British dominions as may be thought proper, explaining the 
design and inviting their co-operation. 

Every disputed point may be made a case, subjected to rule as far as possible, 
and brought to a decision, endeavoring to have such decision concurrent between 
the British and ourselves.“ 


The plans were extensively laid. Of the officers elected in June, 1821, 
the President was John Quincy Adams; the Vice-Presidents were Brock- 
holst Livingston (a justice of the United States Supreme Court), Joseph 
Story (also a justice), and William Lowndes (a congressman from South 
Carolina); the Corresponding Secretary, Cardell;*! the Recording Sec- 


“© MS letter, Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers, Series 2, xx, No. 35. 

“ William Samuel Cardell, whose conception this academy appears to have been, was 
born November 27, 1780, at Norwich, Conn. He attended Williams College but left at 
the end of his junior year, engaged in business at Bennington, Vermont, until 1816, then 
taught French and English in Troy, N. Y., and New York City, and died August 10, 1828, 
at Lancaster, Pa. He wrote several books on education and language, and his story for 
boys, Jack Halyard, had wide vogue. He was a man of considerable culture and of altru- 
istic disposition. See Reuben H. Walworth, H yde Genealogy (Albany, 1864),1, 118, 529-530; 
The Vermont Historical Gazetteer, ed. Abby Maria Hemenway (2nd ed.; Burlington, Vt., 
1868), 1, 142-143; and the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xx1m (Jan., 
1869), 98—references through the kindness of the New York Historical Society, Alexander 
J. Wall, Librarian. Cardell was a half-brother of the distinguished lawyer Reuben H. Wal- 
worth, Chancellor of New York, as noted in Biog. Sketches of Eminent American Lawyers, 
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retary, Alexander McLeod (a prominent Presbyterian clergyman); and 
the Treasurer, Dr. John Stearns (founder of the State Medical Society 
of New. York). There were also eleven Counsellors, eleven honorary 
members, twenty-seven resident members, and more than ninety-three 
corresponding members, consisting of notable people from every state 
in the Union. It was intended to make the organization truly national.“ 
The financial support was mainly from gifts,“ and Cardell did not place 
any confidence in help from Congress. The constitution was as follows: 


WE, the subscribers, impressed with the importance of Literature to the moral 
habits, character and happiness of individuals and nations; wishing to con- 
tribute, collectively, our best exertions for the improvement of ourselves and 
our country; to give to emulation its exciting impulse, on an extended plan; to 
control its irregularities and prevent its divisions; to seek, as a united body, those 
advantages, of which, as individuals, we feel the want; do hereby agree with each 
other, to form a Society for Literary purposes, and adopt the following Rules 
for the government of our Association: 


ARTICLE 1, 


The name of this Institution shall be “The American Academy of Language 
and Belles Lettres.” 

Its objects are, according to its discretion and ability, to collect, interchange 
and diffuse literary intelligence; to promote the purity and uniformity of the 
English language; to invite a correspondence with distinguished scholars in 
other countries speaking this language in common with ourselves; to cultivate 
throughout our extensive territory, a friendly intercourse among those who fee] 
an interest in the progress of American Literature, and, as far as may depend on 
well meant endeavors, to aid the general cause of learning in the United States. 





ed. John Livingston, Part iv (N. Y., 1852), p. 514. In the New-York Literary Gazette, 1 
(Jan. 7, 1825), 286, Cardell is referred to as ‘‘a man of talents, research, and perseverance’; 
and William S. Balch in Lectures on Language (Providence, 1838), p. vi, called him ‘‘a 
bright star in the firmament of American literature.”’ 

“2 Circular, July 12, 1821, pp. 3-8. The names are given in the writer’s article, ‘“The 
Membership in Proposed American Academies,’ Am, Literature, v1 (May, 1935), 148-152. 

48 Cardell wrote (Circular No. ITI, p. 11, footnote) : ‘Such is the spirit manifested from 
Maine to Louisiana, that it would be difficult to say, what state is entitled to the highest 
share of credit; but, least of all, can the members in New York pretend to any peculiar 
merit respecting the origin, or conduct of an institution, which, it is hoped, may be in all 
its principles, as broad as the national character and interests, and as lasting as our rivers 
and mountains.” 

“ Two teachers in a English school in New York, Messrs. Coats and Hoxie, contributed 
$200 for preliminary expenses, and a small admission fee was charged. Charles Carrol! of 
Carrollton (one of three surviving signers of the Declaration of Independence) gave $100, 
John Marshall gave $100, Gen. Robert Harper of Baltimore gave $25, etc. 

5 Circular No. IIT, p. 21. 
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ARTICLE 2, 


The members of this Institution shall be divided into three classes, Resident, 
Corresponding and Honorary. 

The class of Resident Members shall include all those who reside within 
twenty-five miles of the city of New-York. They shall not exceed one-fourth of 
the limited number of members. 

Corresponding and Honorary Members may be chosen in any part of the 
world. 

Members residing at more than twenty-five miles distance from the city of 
New-York, may send, in writing, their votes or resolutions upon any subject 
before the Society, and votes thus sent to the Corresponding Secretary, shall 
be admitted as fully as if such members were personallv present. 

During six months from the date hereof, each member shall pay, on his ad- 
mission to this Society, ten dollars, and after six months, each member admitted 
shall pay twenty-five dollars. The yearly dues from each member shall be two 
dollars; except, that, from honorary members, and from those who are neither 
residents nor citizens of the United States, no payments shall be required. 

A member forfeits his right to vote if his payments are in arrear, and two years 
total neglect of the Society shall be considered a renunciation of membership. 

The whole number of members of this Institution, shall not exceed one hun- 
dred and twenty at any time within two years from the date hereof, nor two 
hundred at any time in ten years. 

The admission of members shall be as follows: the candidate shall be proposed, 
in writing, by a member, at a regular meeting: a vote shall then be taken whether 
the Secretary shall enter his name: out of five or more candidates thus entered, 
the Standing Committee shall select one to propose for membership at the next 
quarterly meeting: if seven-eighths of the votes taken shall be in his favor, he 
becomes a member, and not otherwise. 

The votes or opinions of a member concerning the admission of a candidate, 
shall on no account be communicated to any person who is not a member. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The officers of this Institution shall consist of a President, three Vice Presi- 
dents, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, and Treasurer; together 
with thirteen Councillors; of whom the President and Corresponding Secretary 
shall be two. They shall be chosen by ballot annually, and shall form the Stand- 
ing Committee. They may meet from time to time by their own appointment, to 
attend to the concerns of the Institution; to devise and propose such measures 
as they may think proper to advance its interests; to settle the accounts, and 
report the state of the funds at each annual meeting. They may appoint a 
Librarian, and may select from their own number, or other members of the 
Society, a Committee to superintend the publications of the Institution, when- 
ever in their judgment such measure shall become expedient. 

A vacant office may be filled at any quarterly meeting. 
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ARTICLE 4. 


The meetings of this Institution shall be on the first Monday in each of the 
four seasons of the year. Meetings may take place by adjournment, as often as 
may be thought proper. The annual election shall be the first Monday in June. 


ARTICLE 5, 


A member shall be selected to deliver a public address before the Society at 
each annual meeting. The Standing Committee will make arrangements for this 
purpose. 

ARTICLE 6. 

Any addition or amendment may be made to this Constitution, if a proposi- 
tion in writing for that purpose shall be adopted for consideration, at a regular 
meeting of the Society, and carried by two-thirds of the votes taken upon it at a 
subsequent quarterly meeting, and in no other manner. 


ARTICLE 7. 


This Constitution shall become valid when signed, or, in writing agreed to, 
by fifty persons, whom the members engaged and the committee appointed for 
that purpose shall accept. 

Done at New-York the 15th day of June, 1820.* 


Although the principal object of the Academy was to legislate con- 
cerning language, a moderate attitude was expressed by its promoters: 


All that is said about fixing or determining a living language, is so obvious) 
to be understood in a comparative and qualified sense, that it is useless to mul- 
tiply explanations on this point. The changes of a living language can never be, 
nor ever ought to be, wholly arrested; but that some guiding influence may be 
exercised in their improvement and use, is beyond all doubt. Much has been 
advanced by able writers, on the advantages which language may receive from 
the concert of correct scholarship and good taste.‘ 


“ Constitution of the American Academy of Language and Belles Lettres (N. Y., Printed 
by E. Conrad, 1820), 4 pp. When this was reprinted in the Port Folio, n.s., x1 (June, 1821), 
407-9, the note was added (p. 409): “As the society is not yet incorporated, the following 
gertlemen have been appointed trustees, to receive donations, and invest the amount in 
such a manner as they shall deem most advantageous, as a permanent fund.” These 
trustees were Col. Richard Varick, Hon. Brockholst Livingston, Hon. C. D. Colden 
William S. Cardell, Esq., and Dr. John Stearns. 

*? Circular, July 12, 1821, p. 13. Cardell wrote further in a letter to Thomas B. Robert- 
son, Governor of Louisiana, Oct. 12, 1821 (Circular No. III, p. 31): “It may be said that 
the scholars of Great Britain and America united, can exercise no binding authority to 
enforce their decisions. Their acts ought to have no binding force beyond what they may 
obtain by their evident propriety. Individuals it is said will be found, who will take pride 
in departing from any standard which can be formed. It may be so. There are persons 
silly enough to do almost any thing to attract notice.”? 
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The Academy had numerous other aims. One of them was to establish 
a system of bibliography such as to “give their countrymen the means 
of ascertaining whatever may have been previously known in every 
branch of learning.”’** It would also undertake to transfer literary and 
scientific publications, so that five copies of a work turned in at New 
Orleans could be distributed, as the author might direct, to New Haven, 
Bowdoin College, London, St. Petersburg, etc.*® It was also contemplated 
to publish a standard dictionary,® a gazetteer,®' and a series of Trans- 
actions.® Prizes were also to be given for literary works of merit.™ 

The Academy also interested itself in Americanisms, and a tommittee 
was formed “‘to collect throughout the United States, a list of words and 
phrases, whether acknowledged corruptions or words of doubtful author- 
ity, which are charged upon us as bad English, with a view to take the 
best practical course for promoting the purity and uniformity of our 
language.” The chairman of the committee was the Rev. John M. 
Mason, formerly provost of Columbia University, and it was reported 
that “from information already received, there is reason to expect a 
creditable result from their exertions.” The manner of treatment of 
such irregularities is indicated in Cardell’s letter to Robertson: 


Without any dogmatical exercise of authority, if such words as “lengthy,’’ “‘to 
tote” and “‘to approbate,” should be published as doubtful or bad, they would 
generally fall into disuse. Another list will comprehend a vast number of words 
which, though most of them in common use, have no fixed accent, as academy, 
would, &c. which have two equally authorized pronunciations, and satire, which 


8 Circular No. III, p. 4.  Tbid., pp. 3-4. % Tbid., p. 30. 

© Circular, July 12, 1821, p. 13: it was intended “‘to collect a complete list of names of 
places in the United States, and fix their standard of spelling and pronunciation. It might 
be connected with a gazetteer, which should become an important national work. There 
is more confusion and inconvenience respecting names of places in America, than most 
persons would believe, without attention to the subject.” 

® Circular No. III, p. 5. These were to have publicity, for (p. 4) ‘‘a synopsis will be 
prepared monthly, and transferred to the principal American editors, who have liberally 
proferred the aid of their gazettes to extend this information.” 

® Circular, July 12, 1821, pp. 8-9. 

% Tbid., p. 13. Cardell wrote in a letter of March 11, 1820, to John Pickering: “The Eng- 
lish as well as ourselves are far from being above the necessity of such an institution as is 
proposed” (MS letter in the John Pickering Corresp., Salem, Mass.; quoted by kind 
permission of the present Mrs. John Pickering). 

® Circular, July 12, 1821, p. 13. Mason’s attitude towards Americanisms was one of dis- 
approval, for on July 24, 1809, he had been the first signatory to a letter approving Noah 
Webster’s plan for his big dictionary, except for “the introduction of words and phrases 
called Anglo-Americanisms”’ (MS letter, Noah Webster papers, NYPL). In December, 
1821, Mason moved to Carlisle, Pa., to become president of Dickinson College (Jacob 
Van Vechten, Memoirs of John M. Mason, D. D., S. T. P., with Portions of his Corresp. 
[N. Y., 1856], p. 515), so that he probably gave up his chairmanship at the time. 
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has four. . . . Using a single word to explain a broad principle, let us suppose the 
question whether wound, vulnus, shall have the vowel sound of 00, or the diph- 
thong ou. If our philologists are divided in opinion and cannot agree, they can 
leave the matter as they found it. If they think alike, they can make known their 
opinions among the best scholars in England, and it is taken for granted, that 
they can either obtain their acquiescence, or the reasons for their dissent; for it 
will be very much the interest of both to agree, and it is not so much which way 
they decide as it is that there should be a decision. If there be a general accord- 
ance in opinion, and the result published, it will soon be followed in practice, 
Public speakers, teachers, and learners, will be alike relieved from an uncer- 
tainty, equally disgraceful and perplexing.* 

Perhaps the plans were too elaborately laid, for the Academy ap- 
peared to dissipate itself in the mere writing of letters. As these letters 
throw strong light on the linguistic attitudes of prominent people of the 
time, they are quoted herewith at some length. John Adams, perhaps 
recalling his suggestion forty years earlier, expressed approval in a 
letter of March 3, 1820: 


The plan of a philological Academy is so extensive and magnificent, that, though 
I am exceedingly delighted with it, I have not sufficient knowledge, nor at my 
advanced age, the patience of thinking, necessary to consider it in all its parts, 
and to foresee all the difficulties that may attend its mature accomplishment; 
but I am very sure, I wish it all the success, that you can desire. The plan is 
worthy the adoption of the national government, and it will be an immortal 
honor to our Congress to incorporate, to establish and endow it, with sufficient 
funds, to defray all its necessary expenses.*” 


John Jay wrote that “This institution has my approbation, and my best 
wishes for the attainment of its objectives” ;5* and John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, hoped that the Academy would be a con- 
servative force, as he wrote in a letter of June 25, 1821: 


The objects of the institution are national, & it will, I trust, receive the coun- 
tenance of the nation. Inattention in a great, a free, & an enlightened people, to 
their own literature & to their own language, would, in the present state of the 
world, indicate a carelessness respecting matters of high interest, a disregard of 
the opinion of those whose opinion is most valuable, of which the United States, 
I hope, will not give an example. 

The English language is also ours; and the attempt to change it would be more 
than Quixotism. The attempt will be to preserve and to improve it. It is a great 
subject in which the two nations have a common property, and their efforts to 
maintain it ought to be common. Present and temporary circumstances,—the 
present state of society—give to the European portion of the commonwealth of 


* Circular No. III, pp. 28-29. Cardell’s letter was highly praised by Dr. Jesse Torrey 


in The Herald of Knowledge (Washington, 1822), p. 12, note. 
8’ Circular No. III, p. 5. 58 Letter of Dec. 28, 1820, ibid. 
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letters, some right to take the lead. But Americans may cooperate in the joint 
work, and may exercise their own judgement on the performance of their fellow 
laborers, as well as on their own. 

Much may I think be expected from the society which the literary gentlemen 
of New York have the honor to originate,—much in every view, which has been 
taken of it. Were its only good, the tendency it will have to preserve a sameness 
of language throughout our own wide spreading country, that alone would be an 
object worthy of the public attention. At present, the intermingling of classes,— 
the intercommunication of well educated persons with those whose improvement 
is very limited,—the removals from one neighborhood & from one state, to an- 
other distant neighborhood, & another state,—the intimate intercourse thus 
kept up between all ranks, & the different parts of our extensive empire,—all 
contribute to preserve an identity of language through the United States, which 
can find no example in other parts of the world. 

As our population becomes more dense, these causes will diminish in their 
operation; and, without some standard which all will respect, and to which all 
may appeal, it is not probable that our language will escape those casualties, & 
those deteriorations, to which all seem to be exposed.” 


John Trumbull, a late survivor among the Hartford Wits, also believed 
in the advisability of the Academy, according to his letter of May 15, 
1820: 


The period has arrived when an institution of this kind seems necessary; and 
your general plan is, perhaps, the best that can be devised at the commencement 
of the undertaking. To attempt the formation of a national language, different 
from the English in its dialect, would indeed be absurd and impracticable. To fix 
the standard of a living language, and think to arrest the progress of innovations 
which many wiil adopt as improvements, though condemned by others as cor- 
ruptions, is a task of equal difficulty. Yet much advantage may be derived from 
the united efforts of distinguished scholars. Their influence will assist us to banish 
cant phrases; to correct vulgar solecisms and improprieties; to check the affected 
pomp of pedantry, and prevent the introduction and increase of foreign phrase- 
ology, inconsistent with the idioms of the English language. A great number of 
new names and appellations, as well as terms peculiar to America, expressive of 
our various customs, inventions, modes of transacting business, both of a public 
and private nature, arising from our situation, must necessarily be adopted, for 
which England can furnish no example or standard. To adopt them is not to 
change the language, but only to supply the deficiencies of its vocabulary.” 


James Madison, the former president, hoped for cooperation with Eng- 
land, even though America would one day gain ascendancy: 


The object of such an Institution well recommends it to favorable attention. To 
provide for the purity, the uniformity, and the stability of language, is of great 


** Tbid., pp. 10-11 (corrected by the MS, which is in the N. Y. Hist. Soc. library). 
% Tbid., p. 6. 
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importance under many aspects; and especially as an encouragement to genius 
and to literary labours, by extending the prospect of just rewards. A univers,| 
and immortal language is among the wishes never likely to be gratified. But a]! 
languages are, more or less, susceptible of improvement and of preservation: 
and none can be better entitled to the means of perfecting and fixing it than tha; 
common to this country and Great Britain; since there is none that seems des. 
tined for a greater and freer portion of the human family. This consideration 
alone makes it desirable, that instead of allowing this common tongue to be 
gradually fashioned into distinct ones, or even to diverge into different dialects, 
there should be at least a tacit co-operation in perpetuating its identity by a 
joint standard. No obstacle on the side of Great Britain can arise from the 
present ascendancy of British over American literature and population. Whilst 
it must be flattering to both nations to contemplate the prospect of covering 
with their posterity and their language a greater space on the earth than any 
other nation, it is obvious that a few years will transfer the ascendancy to the 
United States, with respect to the number of people, and that a period of years 
may be calculated to have a like effect as to the number devoting themselves to 
scientific and literary pursuits. 

From this view of the subject you will not doubt my cordial wishes for the 
success of the projected Academy, nor the sense I have of the honorary relation 
to it held out to me. 


While some people conceived of the Academy as an instrument for 
conservatism, others hoped that it would bring about the formation o/ 
an “‘American language.’”’ Among the latter was George McDuffie, the 
sensational orator, later governor of South Carolina, who wrote in a 
letter of August 10, 1821: 


From the novelty of our situation, we must innovate upon our vernacular 
language. We are in the midst of a scene of new things, physical, moral, and 
political. Where new ideas, and new combinations of ideas are continually oc- 
curring to us, would it not be an intolerable vassalage, which would restrain us 
from making a corresponding enlargement of our language? 

Shall we wait for the sanction of the British tribunals of criticism, before we 
venture to answer our own peculiar wants by introducing a new word? 

Those tribunals have a great ascendancy over the opinions of literary men in 
this country. With many, their denunciations are as terrible, as were the Papal 
Bulls, in the darkest days of Romish superstition. In fact no individual can be 


61 Letter of March, 1820, in Letters and Other Writings of James Madison (Phila., 1867), 
11, 172; he reiterated his good wishes in a letter of January 19, 1821 (ibid., mm, 202-203) 
The international note was sounded also by Governor Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, 
in his letter of December 22, 1820 (Circular No. IIT, p. 8): “I sincerely hope, that men of 
liberality and learning in every country, where the English language is spoken, will per- 
ceive the utility, and unite in promoting the views of the Society; or, if a general concert 
in action should be found impracticable, that an active and efficacious support may be 
realized throughout the United States.” 
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very willing to encounter them. Hence the importance of such an association 
as the American Academy of Language and Belles Lettres, which will doubtless 
acquire, at no distant period, a character sufficiently imposing, to give the stamp 
of authority to any new word they may deliberately sanction.™ 


Similar was the point of view of Thomas Bolling Robertson, Governor 
of Louisiana, in a letter of September 3, 1821: 


You say it is not designed independent of England, to form an American lan- 
guage; now I believe in spite of all efforts to the contrary, the American language 
will, in progress of time, necessarily differ from that of England; necessarily, 
because language changes with the opinions of the people who speak it; is always 
in a state of mutation, always losing or acquiring words; so I conclude that, 


' unless the American and English people think alike, and change their opinions 


at the same time, and in the same manner, their language cannot be the same.™ 


The venerable Thomas Jefferson, as a wary anti-federalist, refused to 
allow his name to be used for the honorary position of president of the 
Academy,“ but upon being elected as an honorary member, he replied 
in a letter of January 27, 1821: 


At my age and distance, I can be but a very unprofitable associate; but I sin- 
cerely wish them all the success which the object of the institution merits. The 
improvement and enlargement of the scope of our language is of first importance. 
Science must be stationary, unless language advances pari passu. There are so 
many differences between us and England, of soil, climate, culture, productions, 
laws, religion, and government, that we must be left far behind the march of 
circumstances, were we to hold ourselves rigorously to their standard. If, like 
the French Academicians, it were proposed to fix our language, it would be 
fortunate, that the step were not taken in the days of our Saxon ancestors whose 
vocabulary would illy express the science of this day. Judicious neology can 


® Circular No. ITI, p. 15. 

® Ibid., pp. 26-27. General H. A. S. Dearborn of Massachusetts also argued that 
America has a right to add its own words (Letter of Nov. 26, 1821, ibid., p. 37). 

“ He used his old age as an excuse: “With one foot in the grave, it would be very in- 
considerate in me to engage in new enterprises which require, to effect them, all the vigour 
and length of years of youthful minds’”’ (MS letter of March 8, 1820, Library of Congress, 
Jeff. Papers, Series 1, xtv, No. 190). John C. Calhoun declined even to be a member, 
writing in a letter of April 24, 1821: “‘While I feel a thorough conviction, that no nation, 
in the present condition of the world, can attain a high state of prosperity, or power, with- 
out the cultivation of letters, and consequently set a high value on the object of the 
society, yet I am inclined to think, the difficulties to be overcome by it, to produce a benefi- 
cial result, are so considerable, as to require on the part of the members much time and 
industry, which, as my publick engagements do not permit me to bestow, I must decline 
the honor of becoming a member” (MS letter, New York Historical Society; used by kind 
permission). 
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alone give strength and copiousness to language, and enable it to be the vehicle 
of new ideas. I pray you to accept the assurance of my great respect. 


Clearly Jefferson was not sympathetic to the aims of an academy. 

Among Frenchmen the news of this Academy, obviously modeled on 
their own, was cordially welcomed.* The optimism with which it was 
viewed is also apparent in an oration delivered on July 24, 1821, before 
the Phi Beta Kappa of Union College, N. Y., by the polymath Samue! 
Latham Mitchill: 


The season, almost the year in which we live is distinguished by the voluntary 
establishment of an academy for language and belles-lettres. Its officers are 
some of the most learned and virtuous of our citizens, throughout the union. 
The constitution and design are liberal. The premiums already offered for certain 
elementary essays and tracts are calculated to stimulate research and elicit 
talent. Should this association succeed in compiling a correct dictionary and 
practical grammar of our actual language, they will have done well. If they 
shall possess authority enough to settle the legitimacy, orthography and pro- 
nunciation of words, they will attain a very important object. No society, of 
the kind, ever accomplished so much.*” 


The Academy received its most bitter criticism from the North A meri- 
can Review, at the hands of Edward Everett.** The principal charge was 
that most of the members, and many of the officers, were non-resident 
and hence there could be no real “‘association.”” The whole plan was {elt 
to be too nebulous. Wrote Everett: 


To every rational effort to promote the literary improvement of our country, 
none would contribute more heartily than we. Were the operations of this society 
what they are repeatedly stated to be in the circulars, practical, prudent, un- 
ostentatious, we should not have a word to say. But a colossal organization of 
officers is displayed, a fund is collected, and vast ultimate objects of a national 
and philosophical kind talked of in high terms, without a single practical hint, 
that we can fix on, or so much as the project of the plan, by which these objects 
are to be attained. There is in fact nothing wanting to this academical institu- 
tion, but the single fact of being an academy, and until something is done to 


5 Circular No. III, p. 10 (MS in the Libr. of Congress, Jeff. Papers, Series 1, x1v, No. 
224). 

* A notice of its formation was given in the Revue encyclopédique, x (May, 1821), 4:6, 
and further particulars were given the next month: “Son but principal serait de fixer la 
grammaire de la langue anglaise; il embrasserait aussi toutes les branches utiles et agré- 
ables de la littérature, surtout pour ce qui regarde l’Amérique” (ibid., June, 1821, p. 625, 
with a long passage from a circular translated into French). Cf. Harold Elmer Mantz, 
French Criticism of American Literature before 1850 (N. Y., 1917), p. 12, note. 

67 A Discourse on the State and Prospects of American Literature (Albany, 1821), p. 2°. 

68 Vol. x1v (April, 1822), 350-359. Everett’s authorship is identified in William Cush- 
ing, Index to the North American Review (Cambridge, 1878), p. 1. 
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make it one, we shall rest in the unpleasant conclusion that Mrs. Glass, author 
of that renowned precept, “‘first catch a turbot,” has lived and written in vain.® 


Sectional Jealousy, Boston against New York, may have influenced the 
North American Review in its stand. In summing up his position Everett 
said, ‘we are constrained to pronounce the whole enterprize one of the 
most signal displays of unprofitable fuss-making, we have ever wit- 
nessed.””?® Such harsh words from the leading periodical of the day no 
doubt contributed to the downfall of the project.” It lacked the driving 
force of personality, apart from that of Cardell,” for the famous people 
listed on its rolls were never quickened into action.” 


 Tbid., pp. 356-357. 

10 [bid., p. 359. Everett’s own opinions in linguistic matters are discussed by the writer 
in his article “Edward Everett’s Attitude towards American English,” to appear later. 

1 The latest activity that I find record of was the election of Jared Sparks to member- 
ship on April 5, 1822, as recorded in Herbert B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared 
Sparks (Boston, 1893), m, 594. 

” In 1825 Cardell published an Essay on Language, as Connected with the Faculties of the 
Mind, and as Applied to Things in Nature and Art (N. Y.), in which he pointed out the 
contrasting opinions concerning the regulation of language: “On the subject of making 
any change in spirit or form in the English language, the most opposite opinions prevail. 
It is said, on one hand, that it is already fixed, and can admit no change: that Dr. Johnson 
has settled its vocabulary; Walker, Sheridan, and Jones, its pronunciation; and Murray its 
grammatical rules; and that every attempt at improvement is fraught with mischief. 
This opinion appears to prevail to a considerable extent in the United States. Another 
opinion is that a living language can neither be arrested nor guided in its course, more 
than the wind can be chained; and this is the prevailing doctrine in England”’ (pp. 29-30). 
In the next year he announced that he had discovered a system of grammar which ‘‘will 
be found essentially to differ from any theory of language hitherto received” (Elements of 
English Grammar, deduced from Science and Practice [N. Y., 1826], p. iii). In a letter of 
March 9, 1822, Cardell wrote in a discouraged tone that “As a people we are not ‘ripe’ 
enough to encourage national literature for its own sake’’ (MS Samuel Miller Corresp., 
Princeton University). 

3 The publications of the Academy are as follows: (1) A circular in letter form dated 
February 25, 1820, a single sheet, 8 in. by 93 in., printed on both sides, almost identical in 
wording to Cardell’s letter to Jefferson cited above in footnote 40. It was evidently sent 
only to prospective members, as it concludes: ‘‘You will be pleased, Sir, to accept this 
communication as a respectful invitation to join the National Academy above contem- 
plated, as a corresponding member.’’ A quotation from it, translated into French, appears 
in the Revue Encyclopédique, x (June, 1821), 623. (2) A printed Constitution, as cited above 
in footnote 46. (3) A circular dated October 1, 1820. I have been unable to find a copy, but 
it was reprinted in the Literary and Scientific Repository, 1 (Jan., 1821), 69-76, and in the 
Port Folio, n.s., xt (June, 1821), 397-407, and is largely identical with the earlier circular. 
(4) A circular dated July 12, 1821, 19 pp. According to the N. Am. Rev., xiv, 351, there 
was a second edition. (5) Circular No. III; to American Members, and Patrons of the 
Institution, from the Corresponding Secretary (N. Y.: printed by Charles N. Baldwin), 
dated January, 1822. It broke off (in all copies seen, and so stated in the N. Am. Rev., xv, 
358) in the middle of a sentence at the bottom of p. 40. 
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When Cardell wrote to Noah Webster about the Academy, Webste; 
replied that “such an Institution would be of little or no use, until the 
American public should have a dictionary which should be received a; 
a standard work.””* Webster went on to say that he was attempting 
to compile such a work and that all thought of an academy should wai: 
until he had finished. Nevertheless, in about three years Webster con. 
ceived a similar plan of his own. While spending the year 1824 in Eng. 
land in order to work on his dictionary, he stayed at Cambridge ani 
there was friendly with Dr. Samuel Lee, the professor of Arabic. H: 
suggested to Dr. Lee that “‘a convention of gentlemen of distinguished 
erudition” should attempt to settle various points in the English lan. 
guage concerning which usage was variable. Dr. Lee objected that “no 
gentlemen would undertake such a project, as it would expose them t 
the charge of arrogance”’;* but nevertheless Webster wrote out and sent 
him the following letter, dated December 20, 1824: 


In regard to the great body of the language, its principles are now settled by 
usage, & are uniform in this country & in the United States. But there are many 
points in which respectable men are not agreed, & it is the sincere desire of my 
fellow-citizens, that such diversity may no longer exist. If a delegation of Gentle. 
men from the two Universities of Oxford & Cambridge could be induced to meet 
& consult on this subject, either in Oxford or Cambridge or in London, I woul 
meet them with pleasure, & lay before them such points of difference in the 
practice of the two Countries, as it is desirable to adjust, & the Gentlemen would 
consider any other points that they might think it expedient to determine. 
I would also lay before them some thoughts on a plan for correcting the evils oi 
our irregular orthography, without the use of any new letters. 

I know that the decisions of such a collection of unauthorized individuals 
would not be considered as binding on the community, & it might be thought 
assuming. But the Gentlemen would disavow any intention of imposing their 
opinions on the public as authoritative—they would offer simply their opinions, 
& the public would still be at liberty to receive or reject them. But whatever 
cavils might be made, at first, those who know the influence of men of dis- 
tinguished erudition on public opinion, in cases of a literary nature, will have 
no question respecting the ultimate success of such a project. That my country- 
men would generally receive the decisions & follow them, I have no doubt. 

I sincerely wish, Sir, that this proposition may be transmitted to some Gentle- 
man of your acquaintance in Oxford, & that you would converse with the 
Masters & Professors of this University, on the subject.” 


% Quoted in the Middlesex Gazette (Middletown, Conn.), April 11, 1832. 

% The New-England Magazine, 1 (November, 1831), 369. 

78 Mrs. Ford, 1, 271-273. Webster had it printed in the New-England Magazine, 1, 369- 
370, and used it as Chapter xm in A Collection of Papers on Political, Literary, and Moral 
Subjects (N. Y., 1843), pp. 289-290. It is amusing to note how Webster had shifted ground, 


for as a young man between the ages of twenty-seven and thirty-one he had written: | 
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| Dr. Lee sent the letter on to a professor at Oxford, but Webster received 


no answer. When the subject was mentioned later in London, a noted 


' literary character remarked that “such a convention would be of no 
+ use, as no two persons would agree in opinion.”’”7 
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In the mid-nineteenth century, the desire for an academy was par- 
tially assuaged by the rise of the American dictionaries to a place of 


 authority.78 In the battle between Webster and Worcester, many people 


took sides out of missionary zeal and fought bravely for their principles. 
The situation in America was complicated by the fact that a large share 


’ of well-spoken people looked to England for their standard. Washington 


Irving may serve as their spokesman: said he, ‘Now, however much we 
of the United States may refine and improve the language of our own 
country, yet the world will look to London as the standard of pure Eng- 
lish, as they will to Paris for pure French, and to Madrid for pure Cas- 
tilian. Any deviation on our part from the best London usage will be 
liable to be considered as a provincialism.’’”* To a person of such belief, 
an academy composed of Americans would be a matter for contempt. 
And yet listen to the utterance of Samuel Gilman,a literary man of South 
Carolina, in 1856: 


I have sometimes thought that if there could be a standing convention of 
scholars, assembling annually, or perhaps oftener, who should be delegated from 
all our colleges, universities, courts of law, ecclesiastical bodies, literary and 
scientific societies, and other kindred institutions, whose duty it should be to 
discuss and decide every doubtful point in orthography, etymology, syntax, 
prosody, rhyme, orthoepy, purity, obsoleteness, new proprieties, substantive 
value of individual terms, I, for one, as a good citizen of the literary republic, 
would yield obedience to their decrees, even though pronounced against my 
own philological conscience.® 


Mathew Arnold’s famous essay of 1864, “The Literary Influence of 
Academies,’’*' tended to foster a cautious attitude. 

In 1868 an attempt was made to found a “National Institute of Let- 
ters, Arts, and Sciences,” consisting of a number of academies, one of 





“Asa nation, we havea very great interest in opposing the introduction of any plan of uni- 
formity with the British language, even were the plan proposed perfectly unexceptionable”’ 
(Dissertations, 1789, p. 171). 1 New-England Mag., 1, 370. 

78 Cf. the statement by A. Hopkins, a professor in Williams College, in a letter of 
September 4, 1856, concerning Webster’s Dictionary: ‘This work takes the place, in our 
language, of the Dictionnaire Universel de L’ Académie in the French”’ (MS Corresp., G. & 
C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.; used by kind permission). 

” Letter to the G & C. Merriam Co., as printed in the New York Evening Post, from an 
undated cutting preserved among the Webster Papers, NYPL. 

5° Contributions to Literature (Boston, 1856), pp. 457-458. 

" Cornhill Magazine, x (August, 1864), 154-172. 
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which was to be of letters.** The chief promoter of it was the transcen- 
dentalist editor, George Ripley, but he met with small response.* John 
Bigelow described it in a letter to a friend as a project designed “to 
throw the French Academy into the shade.””™ In the names of the officers 
is found the best indication as to whether or not it might have dealt 
with problems of language: as president was William Cullen Bryant, 
who was responsible for the famous ‘‘Index Expurgatorius”’ of the Posi, 
and as chairman of the executive committee, Richard Grant White, who 
became virtually a dictator in linguistic matters in late nineteenth-cen- 
tury America.® The final blow to the project was the impossibility of 
getting financial backing. 

Some articles descriptive of the French Academy led a correspondent 
of the Critic to ask in 1884, ‘‘Why then should not the United States 
have a similar institution? Have we not forty living men-of-letters whose 
names would honor such an Academy?” Following this suggestion the 
journal held a straw-vote to determine the “Forty Immortals” who were 
eligible for “membership in a possible American Academy, formed on 
the same general principle as the famous French literary institution.’’*’ 
Clearly one of the motives for founding such an institution is the desire 
to honor the eminent men of the country.** One contributor pointed out 
a difficulty in the project: 


It may have occurred to you that the varying places of residence of the Forty 
Immortals . . . will form a serious obstacle to an American Academy when the 
endeavor is made to acclimate that happy French institution on our soil. For all 
the purposes of an Academy, Paris is France. But neither New York nor Boston 
is in any sense the United States. With us, I fear, the Immortals would never 
get their Honorable Immortality together. Mr. Lowell, for instance, is in London 
just now; Mr. Howells is in Boston; Mr. Cable in New Orleans; and Mr. James 
—who can say where Mr. James is at this precious moment? How many meet- 
ings of an Academy, placed in New York, say, would any of these gentlemen 
be likely to attend?** 


82 Constitution of the National Institute of Letters, Arts and Sciences, founded 1868 (M oore- 
head, Bond & Co.: N. Y., 1868), pp. 5-6. 

3 Octavius Brooks Frothingham, George Ripley, ‘American Men of Letters’’ (Boston, 
1882), p. 274; and cf. the letter of Whitelaw Reid, April 14, 1871, quoted in John Bigelow, 
Retrospections of an Active Life (Garden City, 1913), rv, 488. 

Letter of July 30, 1868, in Retrospections, tv, 200. 

85 The Critic and Good Literature, tv (April 12, 1884), 170a. 

86 bid. (March 1, 1884), 103b. 87 bid. (April 12, 1884), 169a. 

88 The result of the vote is given in the writer’s article in Am. Literature, v1, 155-150. 
In the group were three whose specialty was language: Richard Grant White, William 
Dwight Whitney, and Noah Porter. 

5° Charles W. Balestier, in the Critic, rv (April 12, 1884), 170a. 
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A similar interest was taken at Harvard University, and a correspondent 
of the Herald-Crimson wrote: ‘‘That America will have an Academy of 
men of letters in the near future can hardly be doubted’’; he felt, how- 
ever, that there were many “serious objections to the form and spirit 
of the French Academy which ought to be discussed before we accept it 
as our model.”®° The editor assumed the international point of view: 


No one proposes at present to establish an academy as far as we know, and we 
think the time is yet far distant when such an academy would be advisable. In 
fact if there were such an academy, it is our opinion that it should be an acad- 
emy of the English speaking peoples, and that America should unite with Eng- 
land in its formation. As the purpose of such an academy is to preserve the 
language in its purity, the best writers of that language should be chosen and 
not the most prominent Americans or Englishmen. 


In a scientific journal of 1885 the model of the French Academy was 
highly lauded: 


But aside from all personal considerations, there remains a question, whether 
an organization, like the French Academy, may not perform an important serv- 
ice to the country, by giving its collective authority to the encouragement of 
excellence in the use of language. May not its criticism of its own members, its 
judgment of works presented to it, its bestowal of academic honors, its election 
of associates, its public discourses, and its serious scrutiny of the vocabulary and 
phraseology of the language in their combined influence, be a very powerful 
agency in the promotion of literary excellence? May it not become a sort of 
schoolmaster to the nation, incapable of making good writers out of bad, but 
helpful in discipline? Who can tell what has been the net gain to France from 
such a society? Is the clearness, the precision, the symmetry, the finish, of a good 
French style worth having? What would the German language be to the world 
if there had been a German academy at work for two hundred and fifty years 
smoothing its roughness, and insisting upon clear, unencumbered, and pleasing 
forms of expression?™ 


In these decades were founded certain organizations designed to deal 
with language in a scholarly way, notably the American Philological 
Association in 1868. It gave considerable attention to English, but with 
liberal outlook felt that English was still in a “formative period” and 


% The Herald-Crimson (Harvard University), March 27, 1884, p. 1b and c. 

* Tbid., p. 4a. 

% An anonymous writer in Science, v1 (October 2, 1885), 282b. An Englishman, William 
Marshall, who had the idea of an academy in 1878, was willing to include America in his 
plans: “This society [with duties similar to those of the French Academy] will be composed 
of scholars elected from England, from the United States, and from our colonies” (The Past, 
Present, and Future of England’s Language, London, 1878, pp. 105-106); and cf. p. 102: 
“Let me appeal to the citizens of the United States, for, despite laws and constitutions, 
they and we are brothers, and equal sharers in one literature.” 
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that “it is the nature of language to be ever changing.” One of its 
leading members bravely declared in 1877: “It is time that the tyranny 
of dictionaries should cease. The common people are at last aroused, 
demanding to be freed from nonsensical rules, and they will throw of 
the bonds which have hampered them so long.’ The Association, 
cooperating with the Philological Society (London), dabbled in simp]i- 
fied spelling, approving eleven words in 1878 and reaching as many as 
3,500 words in 1886, but these activities were then taken over by the 
Spelling Reform Association.” The Modern Language Association, or- 
ganized in 1883, was more timid, and passed a resolution in favor of 
simplified spelling only on the understanding that it ‘‘meant no more 
than an approval of the efforts being made towards an ultimate revision 
sion of present English spelling.” The influence of the scholarly organi- 
zations, which have contained free spirits like Professors T. R. Louns- 
bury and Brander Matthews, has in general been against the academy 
spirit.®” 

The need for regulation was felt acutely among the governmental de- 
partments in the matter of geographic names. By 1890 an informal 
committee had developed, with representatives from various bureaus, 
and in that year President Harrison gave it official status by an execu- 
tive order, with the title “United States Board on Geographic Names.” 
During its first year it made 2,000 decisions, and has continued in a 
useful career since that time; but is binding, of course, only on govern- 
ment departments. The Board carefully ascertained that the preponder- 
ance of usage in the city of Pittsburgh was to spell that name without a 
final 4, and it so decreed in 1890. The opposition, however, gained ground 
until in 1911 the Board was obliged to reverse its decision and restore 
the h to the spelling. This appears to be a case in which perversity 
triumphed over the reasonable and admirable ruling of an established 
linguistic authority.** 

%3 Transactions of the Am. Philological Association, 1869-70 (Hartford, Conn.), Pro- 
ceedings, p. 20. See Frank Gardner Moore, “A History of the American Philological 
Association,”’ ibid., x (1919), 5-32. 

% S. S. Haldeman, reported ibid., virt (1877), Proc., p. 19. 

% See its Transactions, passim, as v1 (1875), Proc., p. 8; vit, 35-36; vim, 30-31; rx, 6-3; 
XIV, XXiX—XXX}; XXIV, XXXV-XXxxvi. 

% Discussed Dec. 30, 1892: see PMLA, vir (1893), Lxi. 

97 See, e.g., Matthews, ‘New Words and Old,” 1897-99, reprinted in Parts of Speech 
(N. Y., 1916), pp. 127-128, and cf. pp. 69 and 158; and Lounsbury in The Standard of 
Usage in English (N. Y., 1908), p. 6 ff. 

%8 A fuller discussion is given in the writer’s article, ‘The Linguistic Interests of Govern- 
ment in the United States,” in Am. Speech, toappear later. According to an executive order 
of April 17, 1934, the Board was abolished and the work transferred to a new “Division of 
Geographic Names’’ in the Department of the Interior. 
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In 1894 the suggestion for an academy, with the backing of Gen. 


' Lew Wallace, was carried so far that a bill to organize it was introduced 





meal eey 


“en EIN, 





he, 


into the House of Representatives. It reads: 


A BILL 


To establish a committee for the promotion of literature, 
art, science, and invention. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a committee of three members of the 
Senate and three of the House of Representatives shall be appointed by the 
presiding officers of the respective Houses to elect five persons, citizens of the 
United States, who, in the judgment of said committee, are eminent in litera- 
ture, science, invention, or the fine arts; and the five persons so selected shall 
on their part, elect twenty other citizens, who are in their judgment eminently 
distinguished in literature, science, invention, or the fine arts; the twenty-five 
persons thus chosen to be invested with the privileges hereinafter stated in con- 
nection with the Congressional Library. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Librarian of Congress, after the transfer 
of the Library to the building now being erected, to set apart a commodious 
room for the occupancy of the body of twenty-five hereby provided for, and to 
furnish them, at all hours of frequentation, both day and evening, with proper 
furnishings, light, and attendance, together with free use of all books, manu- 
scripts, maps, and other library collections; Provided, That none of them shall 
take books or other material belonging to the Library out of the building. 

Sec. 3. That in order that the twenty-five associates herein provided for may 
be a continuing body, they are authorized to fill vacancies, however occasioned, 
to determine the name of the body, to define eligibility to membership therein, 
to adopt or alter regulations as to their meetings or other business; and in case 
they should arrange for public lectures the Librarian shall provide a suitable 
hall in the Library building: Provided, that all lectures shall be public and free 
of charge. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be one of the functions of the body herein provided for 
to investigate and make report to Congress upon such matters connected with 
literature and language as may be referred to them by either House. 

Sec. 5. That Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this Act.* 


It was an adroit step to leave the name to be selected by the body itself. 
The introducer of the bill was Gen. John C. Black of Illinois, and he 
explained its origin as follows: 

Gen. Lew Wallace was the first to suggest the selection of a committee for the 
promotion of literature, art, science, and invention. He came to Washington on 
business of a literary nature, and found the altar ready but no priests prepared 


% 53rd Cong., 2nd sess., H. R. 6782, from the slip printing. Bill H. R. 6781 was almost 
identical except that it lacked sects. 4 and 5 above. Cf. Congressional Record, 53rd Cong., 
2nd sess., xxv1, 3957b (for April 21, 1894). 
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to minister to the wants of the people. Through the earnest codperation of |}. 
brarian Spofford bills were drawn, and I had the pleasure and honor of presen. 
ing them in the House. ... It is the intention of the promoters of this idea t, 
have a body similar to the learned societies of Berlin, London, and Paris why 
shall sit in judgment upon works of merit submitted to them for examination, 
Apartments are to be fitted up for the society, which shall be an incorporate; 
body, with power to make laws for its government. These rooms are to be in th: 
Congressional Library Building when completed, and books, maps, and drawing; 
of any description which they may desire to use are to be placed in the chamber 
set apart for occupation by them. Whether this plan receives the sanction oj 
Congress or not it is a good suggestion and one with which I am proud to lk 
connected.! 


The project received harsh criticism from the Chicago Tribune: ay 
editorial stated that “the proposed bill is thoroughly un-American. This 
country is not producing immortals but mortals, and any one mortal 
is as good as any other mortal as long as he lives.’ The bill was re. 
ferred to the “Committee on the Library” and was not heard of there. 
after.’ 

The idea of an academy again came to the fore when in 189° the 
periodical Literature carried out a straw-vote to determine the ten char. 
ter members of an American Academy.'® Its conception was explained 
as follows: 


The main object of an Academy, however, will be to provide an incentive to 
American authors to better and nobler effort, which it must be admitted is sadly 
lacking in this country.... It will provide a reward for real intellectual en- 
deavor, and, spurred on by hope of admission, who can tell what many of our 
men of talent merely may not yet develop into?! 


In discussing the founding of an academy on the French plan the Chi- 
cago periodical the Dial concluded: “It is difficult for minds of a certain 
class to escape from the obsession of this idea’’;'!® and when news came 
of the establishment of the British Academy the Nation commented, 
“‘we cannot believe that for years to come a non-scientific academy wil! 
gain any real prestige, either in England or America.” 


100 Chicago Tribune, April 26, 1894, p. 6g. 

101 Chicago Sunday Tribune, April 29, 1894, p. 38d. Cf. criticism in the Critic, n. s., 0 
(May 12, 1894), 327. 

102 The Englishman Andrew Lang wrote, in a tirade against Americanisms: “If America 
possessed an academy, it would probably have set its face against them” (Academy, 
xLvm, March 2, 1895, p. 193). 

103 Literature (N. Y.),n.s., 1 (February 3 to May 19, 1899), 77-435 passim: discussed 
in the writer’s article in Am. Literature, vit, 159-60. 

104 Lit, (Feb. 17, 1899), 123. 108 Vol. xxv1 (June 1, 1899), 359. 

106 Vol. xxiv (March 20, 1902), 225a. 
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The attitude of Congressmen of 1906 towards the regulation of lan- 


' guage by the government can be ascertained from the discussion that 
grew out of President T. Roosevelt’s championing of simplified spelling. 
- Said the Hon. Edgar D. Crumpacker, a representative from Indiana: 


E | do not believe, as a matter of general policy, that the standard of orthography 
' ought to be established by act of legislation. The tendency of a fixed standard is 
to retard that evolutional reform in spelling that I think every person acquainted 
| with the language and its orthography should welcome. My judgment is that if 

_ Congress enacts a law fixing a legislative standard of orthography, it would 


seriously retard that gradual reform in orthography that is going on all the 
time.!” 


Congressman David A. De Armond of Missouri stated that “I am not 
willing to vote to padlock the language as these gentlemen by this legis- 
lation would tend to do”’;!®§ and he commented further: 


It seems to me it is somewhat of a new thing to legislate upon the subject of 
spelling, to provide by statute how people shall spell; and it is somewhat new, 
it seems to me, to cut off, in so far as you could cut off by statute, the possibility 
of improvement in spelling. I suppose there is such a possibility. It certainly 
seems so to those who support what is called the “‘new spelling;” they seem to 
think there is not only possibility, but great promise of reform. This proposed 
legislation proceeds upon the theory that we had better nail down English where 
we have it, and let the reformers break through the statute, if they can, or repeal 
it, if they may, in order to make any changes or any improvements in spelling.’ 


_ The noted linguistic scholar Benjamin Ide Wheeler held a similar opin- 
_ ion, as he said in an address of 1906: 


The English language is not the property of the people of the United States, 
still less of its government; it is a precious possession of the English-speaking 
world, and the moral authority to interfere in its regulation must arise out of 
the entire body, and not a segment thereof." 


Meanwhile, from 1897 to 1908, steps were taken that resulted in the 


‘ formation of the American Academy of Arts and Letters." In its early 


'°7 Congressional Record, 59th Cong., 2nd sess., xt1, 315a (for December 12, 1906). 
' Tbid., p. 318a. 
1° Tbid., p. 276b (for December 11, 1906). See further in the writer’s “Linguistic Inter- 


_ ests of Government in the United States.” 


Spates nck 





"° The Abundant Life, ed. Deutsch (Berkeley, Cal., 1926), p. 254. Brander Matthews, 
“The American Language, with some Comments upon the Movement to Rename the 
Speech used in the United States,” Munsey’s Magazine, xt (Dec., 1908), 345-349, quoted 
from some circulars of an “‘American Language Legion,” but I can find no other mention 
of it and it may have been a rhetorical fiction of Matthews’s. 

‘1 Tts formation has been dealt with by the writer in Am. Literature, vm, 160-165. The 
best sources for the history of the Academy are Brander Matthews, These Many Years 
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years the Academy did not attempt to deal with matters of language, 
although individual members had tilts over simplified spelling. In ex. 
pressing his longing for an academy on the French model, a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly claimed that ‘Submission to authority, respect for 
scholarship, serious literary standards, are unknown among us.’”"” Ap. 
other commentator expressed the wish that the new academy would 
strive for the aims that Arnold set forth in his essay, including the dis. 
couraging of every “‘orthographical antic.’”"* The Academy succeeded in 
getting a charter from Congress in 1916, not without considerable oppo. 
sition. An opponent spoke of it as “imitating and toadying to foreign 
institutions, and wanting to reach out and connect Americanism with 
something that is un-American (Applause).’’"* 

Impetus to the consideration of linguistic matters was furnished in 
1916 when Mrs. Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield gave the sum of $3000, 
“to assist the American Academy of Arts and Letters in an effort to 
determine its duty regarding both the preservation of the English lan- 
guage in its beauty and integrity and its cautious enrichment by such 
terms as grow out of modern conditions.””"5 On February 22, 1917, was 
held a special meeting for discussion of what the Academy might do 
with regard to language. The chancellor, William Milligan Sloane, ad- 
mitted that an academy might sometimes find itself defying natural 
tendencies in a language, but continued: 


It is, however, the judgment of the writer that an academy even of the French 
sort would have its uses on both sides of the Atlantic. ... The sound instinct 
of such a company, expressed either unanimously or by a large majority, would 
have great weight with conscientious writers and editors. Disclaiming the 
exercise of even moral pressure on anybody, the Academy would at least have 
freed its mind and have recorded its opinion, leaving to time and the commonalty 
a final decision.... Presumably we have more than ordinary knowledge o/ 
what the best is and why it is the best. To regulate the growth of usage is im- 
possible, and the attempt futile; but to influence development, to canalize a 





(N. Y., 1917), pp. 447-450; William M. Sloane, in In Memoriam; a Book of Record cor- 
cerning Former Members of the American Academy of Arts and Letters (1922), pp. 4-23; 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Remembered Yesterdays (Boston, 1923), pp. 449-452; and Ar- 
mand Godoy, “‘L’Académie Américaine des arts et des lettres,” in Le Manuscrit auto- 
graphe, vit (April-Sept., 1933), 226-266. 

U2 Vol. tm, No. 2734 (May 15, 1909), p. 6a. 

113 “‘The American Academy,” Dial (Chicago), xx (Dec. 1, 1909), 439-440; as p. 440: 
“Whether our own Academy will make for these ends, and for the promotion of that 
‘urbanity’ which we as a people so sadly need, remains to be disclosed. It is at least a 
cause for satisfaction that such a start has been made, seemingly in the right direction.” 

114 Congressional Record, 64th Cong., 1st sess., Lt, 5987a (for April 12, 1916). 

15 Academy Papers (N. Y., 1925), p. v. 
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stream of linguistic tendency, prone to dangerous flood and devastating inunda- 
tion, is at least conceivable and is a praiseworthy ideal."* 


William Roscoe Thayer asked: 


How are we to purify the diction of the press, through which pours an incessant 
stream of slang, vulgarisms, grammatical blunders, and rhetorical crudity? 
Shall we compile a list of prohibited words and expressions, as Bryant did for 
the staff of “The Evening Post”? That, too, would have its difficulties."” 


Almost the only concrete suggestion was one by Paul Elmer More that 
the American back of should be discarded in favor of the British behind 
and the American toward in favor of the British towards ;"* but Brander 
Matthews challenged this point of view."* On February 14, 1918, Mat- 
thews read a paper to the Academy, expressing his doubts as to the 
advisability of attempting regulation: 

To “fix” a living language finally is an idle dream; and if it could be brought 
about it would be a dire calamity. Luckily language is never in the exclusive 
control of scholars. It does not belong to them alone, as they are often inclined 
to believe; it belongs to all who have it as a mother-tongue. It is governed not 
by elected representatives but by direct democracy, by the people as a whole 
assembled in town meeting.!”° 


In a constructive way he suggested: 


By an appeal to the public, direct and incessant, by word of mouth and by the 
printed page, the members of the American Academy can insist on the value of 
our linguistic inheritance, on our possession of a language incomparably simple 
in its grammar and incomparably comprehensive in its vocabulary. They can 
remind us Americans, descended from many stocks and united with the British 
by law and literature and language, of the preciousness of our English speech, 
the mother-tongue of two mighty nations, inherited by us from our grandfathers 
and by us to be handed down to our grandchildren, unimpaired in vigor and in 
variety, in freshness and in nobility. More than that it will not be wise for the 
American Academy to attempt.™ 


Further papers have been given on the Blashfield Foundation; in his 
on February 27, 1925, Robert Underwood Johnson said: 


The function of an academy, it seems to me, is, in part, to stand against the 


‘6 Proceedings of the Special Meeting . . . held at the University Club, New York, February 
22, 1917, pp. 13-14. "7 Tbid., p. 27. 

“8 Tbid., p. 10. More also gave as an aim (ibid.): “‘ . . . to check so far as possible the in- 
trusion of words with vulgar associations and of idioms that can never be other than local 
...” As to these dreadful “‘words with vulgar associations,” would not one be hard put 
to express certain ideas without them? And what intrinsic quality informs those ‘idioms 
that can never be other than local’? 

'’ Thid., p. 24. 120 Academy Papers, p. 69. 121 Tbid., pp. 92-93. 
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slovenly, and for the dignified and effective, use of words. It might aid in restor- 
ing the m to “whom”; it might enforce the difference between “may” and 
“can”—some time we may have elementary schools to insist on such elementary 
precision; it might even go so far, perhaps, as to protest against such invasions 
from the ribbon-counter as ‘‘quite a few’’; but the Academy’s chief influence 
will come from what and whom it recognizes, what and whom it praises, and 
what and whom it puts forth, and from reminding the public that literature is not 
something of one dimension, a mere sequence of things said, but the art of say- 
ing them. It can help to conserve the language by inspiring respect for it, and 
can do nothing more useful than to lay emphasis on the best that has been said 
through the glory of words.’ 


More concrete in nature has been the awarding of medals for good dic- 
tion. The first for good diction on the stage was given on November 20, 
1924, to Walter Hampden, and the first for good diction over the radio 
on April 23, 1929, to Milton J. Cross.'* In explaining the latter award, 
Hamlin Garland said at the annual meeting of the Academy in 1926: 


The French Academy has been engaged for many years on a dictionary standard- 
izing the written language of France but I am of the opinion that our Academy 
being more democratic in spirit should take into account the values of the spoken 
word and call to its aid this latest and most appealing instrumentality for inter- 
communication—the radio—and the man who uses the microphone must be 
reckoned with.™ 


The decade following the World War was filled with activity tending 
towards the control of language. The regimentation considered neces- 
sary in war-time continued afterwards to influence people’s attitudes in 
every day life; and the sharp issue between nationalism and interna- 
tionalism led to a consideration of language problems. In 1921 was 
founded the National Association for American Speech, which arrogated 
to itself the comparison that ‘‘a similar demand in France inspired the 
founding of the French Academy three centuries ago.’”!5 


123 Thid., pp. 277-278. 123 Academy Publication No. 74 (1931), pp. 36-37. 

14 Hamlin Garland, “The Radio Medal of the American Academy,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, xx (April, 1933), 212. 

126 National Association for American Speech, Souvenir Program and Record of Activities, 
1921-1931, p. 2. Its president, Miss Dagmar Perkins, has written: “In attempting to 
‘guide the course’ of our language, however, we must take care lest we stifle its growth. 
A language, to be truly responsive to its obligations, must be sufficiently flexible to express 
the national traditions and national ideals of the people whose genius it embodies” (N. Y. 
Times, October 16, 1923, p. 20g). The Vice-President is Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson 
and its ““Committee”’ of forty members has included such notable people as Hamlin Gar- 
land, Edwin Markham, Otis Skinner, Rachel Crothers, William Lyon Phelps, and Augustus 
Thomas; but on the whole the so-called “‘Association” is little more than an instrument to 
lend tone to Miss Perkins’ work as a professional teacher of voice culture, 
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In 1922 a group of distinguished American scholars approached the 
Society for Pure English’ with ““The American Invitation,” as follows: 


This seems to us a favorable [sic] time for the initiation of a concerted effort 
throughout the English-speaking world to maintain the traditions and foster the 
development of our common tongue. For this purpose we suggest the organiza- 
tion of a permanent international body of scholars and men of letters represent- 
ing the principal English-speaking peoples. If this suggestion meets with your 
approval, we hope that you and others in Great Britain whom you may invite 
to codperate—scholars, men of letters, and representatives of the learned socie- 
ties in the mother country of our language—will, as is fitting, take the lead in 
furthering the project. With such a group on your side of the water a correspond- 
ing group on this side will, we are sure, hold it an honor to confer."”7 


An English reply was sent after a lapse of time, telling of the formation 
of a “consulting committee’”’ but expressing a desire to avoid “‘the es- 
tablishment of an authoritative academy, tending inevitably to divorce 
the literary from the spoken language.’’* Bridges did not have a co- 
operating nature, and caused the S. P. E. to withdraw shortly there- 
after." The movement thus started was continued by the combined 
efforts of the Royal Society of Literature, the English Association, and 
the British Academy,'*° and on June 16, 1927, was organized, with the 
participation of a delegation of important American scholars, an “In- 
ternational Council of English with reference to the problems of the 
common language of the English-speaking countries”;' but nothing 
since has been heard of it. 


1% The Society for Pure English, largely the ‘‘private academy” of Robert Bridges, was 
projected at Oxford in 1913 and got under way in 1919. Bridges was friendly to America 
and even to much in her speech, and the Americans cooperated liberally, led by Henry S. 
Canby (S. P. E. Tract No. XX XV, 1931, p. 495). From the first, one of the inner circle 
was an American, Logan Pearsall Smith. One famous American (by no means typical) 
refused to join: wrote Henry James in 1913, “I am... moved to plead with you, by a 
single word, to the effect of your not too earnestly counting on me to join by public ap- 
pearance in your lingual manifesto—for I never have joined in any sort of manifesto or 
signed public pronouncement that I can recollect, in the whole course of my life, and 
greatly hand back from any new departure in that connexion at this late day” (zbid., 
p. 492, note). 

27S. P. E. Tract No. X (Oxford, 1922), p. 7. It was signed by James Wilson Bright, 
Albert S. Cook, Charles Hall Grandgent, Robert Underwood Johnson, John Livingston 
Lowes, John Mathews Manly, Charles Grosvenor Osgood, and Fred Newton Scott. 

28S. P. E. Tract No. XI (1922), pp. 21-22. Sir Henry Newbolt praised the effort in an 
address before the Royal Society of Literature on March 22, 1922: Essays by Divers Hands 
(Royal Soc. of Lit.), n.s., m1 (1923), 16. 

29 Tract No. XVIII (1924), 25-26; x1x (1929), 44; and xxv (1931), 498. 

4° On April 10, 1923, before the English Association, Walter Ripman made the pro- 
posal for a conference (N. Y. Times, April 29, 1923, vim, p. 4c), and steps were taken at 
a meeting of the Royal Society of Literature on June 12, 1925 (ibid., June 13, 1925, p. 6c.) 

41 J. H. G. Grattan, “On Anglo-American Cultivation of Standard English,’ RES, m 
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The hint of an academy was apparent in a bill introduced into Con- 
gress on February 1, 1923. Of this bill, ‘“To define the national and officia| 
language of the Government and people of the United States of America, 
including the Territories and dependencies thereof,’”’ one section read 
as follows: 


Sec. 3. That, until Congress shall make specific provision for the official and 
more particular standardization of the American language, words and phrases 
generally accepted as being in good use by the people of the United States of 
America shall constitute a part of the American language for all legal purposes.“ 


The introducer of it, the Hon. Washington J. McCormick, a representa- 
tive from Montana and a graduate of Harvard University, thus de- 
fended his bill: 


I might say I would supplement the political emancipation of ’76 by the mental 
emancipation of ’23. America has lost much in literature by not thinking its own 
thoughts and speaking them boldly in a language unadorned with gold braid 
It was only when Cooper, Irving, Mark Twain, Whitman, and O. Henry dropped 
the Order of the Garter and began to write American that their wings of immor- 
tality sprouted. Had Noah Webster, instead of styling his monumental work 
the “American Dictionary of the English Language,” written a “Dictionary of 
the American Language,” he would have become a founder instead of a com- 
piler. Let our writers drop their top-coats, spats, and swagger-sticks, and assume 
occasionally their buckskin, moccasins, and tomahawks.’* 


The sophicates, however, met the plan with ridicule; as a writer in the 
Nation declared: 


The best hunch for Congress is to set up that Academy of the American Lan- 
guage that the Honorable McCormick has doped out. Make Mencken president 
of the outfit, put George Ade, Ring Lardner, Warren Harding, and Billy Sunday 
on the executive committee, and tell them to go to it. They could fix it so the 
Supreme Court umpired in a language a man could get without wearing out his 
finger-nails on the dictionary.... If Mencken could have a mandate, as the 
fellow says, for Harvard, that would help some. Sure it can be done. Anyhow 
we got to get behind and boost.™ 





(Oct., 1927), 430. Cf. also Fiasdieck, pp. 181-184; Kemp Malone, “The International 
Council for English,’’ Am. Speech, mt (April, 1928), 261-275, which quotes amusing com- 
ments from the British press; and Logan Pearsall Smith in S. P. E. Tract No. XXV (1931), 
498. 

132 67th Congress, 4th sess., H. R. 14136, from the slip printing. Cf. Congressional Record, 
67th Cong., 4th Sess., Lx1v, part iii, p. 2861. 

83 Quoted in the Nation, cxv1 (April 11, 1923), 408. 

14 Ibid. Cf. an editorial in the N. Y. Times, February 7, 1923, p. 14e: “Certainly, to 
convert it [Congress] for a period of years into a sort of American Academy analogous to 
the French, tracing out laboriously the history of each word and settling good usage, might 
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McCormick’s bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
it never made a report and hence the “official and more particular 
standardization of the American language’”’ has been postponed. 

A few months afterwards, a visiting journalist from London, Dr. 
(later Sir) Robert Donald, made proposals in the New York Times for 
an “Institute of English.” He described the great benefits that the 
French Academy had brought to France but admitted that an actual 
academy would not be tolerated in the English-speaking countries. 
However, he made out a case for his “Institute”’: 


No guiding institution will serve the purpose unless it speaks with authority. 
Can such an institution be established? There are thousands of professors of the 
language teaching in schools, colleges and universities and writing books on the 
subject. There are men of letters and scholars keenly anxious to codperate. Let 
a congress be chosen from these men and women. They are all interested in- 
dividually according to their lights in the language and its fate. Can we have the 
benefit of their collective judgment? Assume that it is possible to get together 
such a congress it should be capable of delegating to a small representative body 
authority to draw up a scheme for an institute of English. English Academy 
will not do. The name is misleading. Besides, there is an English Academy and 
also an American Academy in existence. The adjective English is impossible, 
as English Academy or English Institute would refer to the English people and 
not to the language. There are several reasons why the initiative for concerted 
effort should be taken in the United States. 


As to more specific details: 


The institute in action could follow somewhat the policy of the French Acad- 
emy, but on more comprehensive lines, as it has a bigger task to discharge. It 
has to guide the course of a world language, keeping it unified, yet varied and 
strengthened by its diversity of dialects, free from impurities yet enriched by 
new contributions. It has to set up models in style by honoring and rewarding 
the authors of the best written books of the year in every department of litera- 
ture. It must strive to guard the language from dry rot and decay, stabilizing 
and stereotyping formulas. It must seek to make English—both verbal and 
oral—more logical, consistent, more uniform in structure, simpler in grammar, 
syntax and orthography, and capable of still greater beauty, force and eloquence. 
There is an unlimited field for scientific research. . . . 

A council of delegates chosen by such a parliament could lay down policy, 
but would be too clumsy for every-day work. An inner cabinet is necessary, 
composed of experts who would devote all their time and energies to their duties. 





provide it with a less harmful occupation than it finds for much of its time. . . . It isa great 
honor to Montana that this fertile suggestion comes from one of her Representatives in 
Congress. Westward the star of empire over language takes its way.” 

4 N. Y. Times, October 9, 1923, p. 20i. 
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There should be dual headquarters in London and Washington. The staff should 
operate from each center. 


The suggestion met with cordial response from many correspondents, 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith expressed his “‘hearty approval,”’ saying: 
“Methods of ‘remodeling’ the English language have never appealed to 
me. But Dr. Donald’s proposal is different. It is also practicable.’ 
The editor of A New Standard Dictionary, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, 
wished to “extend the right hand of hearty welcome to Dr. Robert 
Donald in support of the movement that he advocates” ;'** and Arthur 
Elliot Sproul declared his belief ‘‘that our Government should at once 
call together an international conference, to be composed of accreilited 
publicists from all nations, at which this matter shall be patiently and 
thoughtfully discussed, ending in a conclusive and binding choice.” 
Only a few were skeptical, feeling that ‘‘school-mastering the language” 
is “a notoriously hard job when the language is English, which will not 
run in harness.’’!° 

Nor is this agitation dead. In 1925 a New Jersey man lamented that 
“there is no authority either to check up errors or separate them from 
legitimate usage. We in America need something like an institute o/ 
language, including, of course, punctuation.’ A librarian of Boston 
has pled for the establishment of a “headquarters for the language.’ 


1% Tbid., October 10, 1923, p. 20i. Dr. Donald had made the same suggestion on August 
10, 1920, at the Imperial Press Conference, held at Queen’s University in Toronto, as re- 
ported in English, 1 (October, 1920), 401, and in his official biography, H. A. Taylor, 
Robert Donald (London, 1934), p. 212. 

187 Thid., October 14, 1923, rx, p. 8a. 

138 Tbid.; finding, however, that he had stumbled upon the popular side, Dr. Vizetell 
the next week wrote an article expressing the contrary opinion (ibid., Oct. 21, 1923, rx, 13a). 

1389 Thid., October 14, 1923, rx, p. 8c. Cf. also the opinion of R. Da Torre (ibid., Oct. 13, 
1923, p. 14g): “Lovers of pure English . . . will pray to see the day when we shall have an 
Institute of English”; of S. H. Ditchett (ibid., Oct. 20, 1923, p. 14h): “the work of the 
Institute of English, or whatever it might be, would create a more general desire for the 
accurate use of language’’; and of “J. J. H.” (ibid., Nov. 1, 1923, p. 20f): this proposa! 
“to establish an Institute of English, similar to that of the French Academy, should be 
met with approval by all those interested in the preservation of our language. . . . Members 
of the institute could be made up of the representatives of authors, playwrights, editors, 
professors of English, and poets. They could meet in Washington and London, as suggested 
by Dr. Donald, and could thrash out the changes and additions. If the outcome were not 
perfection, there would at least be improvement.” 

40 “FTG. P.,” ibid., Oct. 16, 1923, p. 20g. 

M41 George French, ibid., April 2, 1925, p. 20h. 

142 George W. Lee, in Am. Speech, tv (April, 1929), 305-306: “‘As librarian for Stone & 
Webster, Inc., I am a target for questions on English usage, and we have some fifty books 
to refer to in settling most of the questions. But there are many that I have to settle simply 
from my own judgment, and I wish there were some court of appeal to which I might sub 
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And a speaker on December 1, 1933, asked of the National Council of 
Teachers of English: 


Will not an American academy rescue our youth from the morass of conflicting 
opinions and place his feet on the solid rock of authority? Will not an American 
academy save the overworked English teacher from endless and futile investiga- 
tion of correct usage and enable him to speak to his pupils on this subject with 
confidence in his voice? 


His answer, however, was in the negative.'* 
In view of the perennial attempts chronicled in this survey, as numer- 
ous and as strong as ever in recent years, it is safe to say that fresh 


' proposals will be set forth time and again. Such an academy would find 


support in the unquenchable “‘yearning for certainty” among people at 
large. The recurrent desire for “authoritative rulings” throws light on 
how the “law-givers” like Bishop Lowth, Lindley Murray, and Richard 
Grant White could gain such a following and why “the dictionary” 


held in superstitious awe. An academy, however, would need linguistic 


scholars in its membership, and these scholars tend to be skeptical of 


_ the value of conscious control in language.“ The tension between the 


conservative and the liberal forces would inevitably prevent active 
functioning and would doom such an academy from the start. 


ALLEN WALKER READ 
University of Chicago 
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fortable than I do in using my own judgment.” 

48]. C. Tressler, “Should the National Council Act as an American Academy?,” 
English Journal (College ed.), xx (April, 1934), 293-298. But note W. H. Wilcox, ibid., 
xxv (May, 1936), 398: “In fact, I believe that educated people should do something in an 
organized way to direct the changes in language. The French Academy seems to have had 
beneficial effect on the French language in this respect.’ 

4 For the attitude of certain scholars, see Lounsbury and B. Matthews, as cited above; 
Fred Newton Scott, The Standard of American Speech (N. Y., 1926), p. 10; G. P. Krapp, 
The Knowledge of English (N. Y., 1927), pp. 174-175: “No doubt on the academic and 
theoretical side, an intelligently conducted institute of English could get together a great 
deal of interesting material on the language. What it had to offer, however, could have only 
suggestive, not regulative value. An institute would be no more capable of formulating 
absolute and final rules for the language than the compilers of a dictionary”; C. C. Fries 
in PMLA, xu (1927), 234-237; Barrett H. Clark, Speak the Speech (Seattle, Wash., 
1930), p. 20; A. G. Kennedy, in Am. Speech, vimt, No. 4 (Dec., 1933), 10; and G. W. Gray 
and C. M. Wise, The Bases of Speech (N. Y., 1934), pp. 197-99. 











LXXVI 
CULTURAL AGE-GROUPS IN GERMAN THOUGHT 


...das Geheimnis der Kontemporaneitat, welches Geheimnis mich 
zu beschiftigen nie aufhért, sowohl im Leben als in der Arbeit; denn 
es ist eigentlich der Schliissel zum geistigen Dasein, sofern es zugleich 
menschliches Dasein ist—Hofmannsthal.! 


INCE positivism, with its cut-and-dry concepts of schools and in. 

fluences has more and more lost its hold on literary criticism, a wide 
search for new methodological principles has become a distinctive fea- 
ture of German endeavors. Their name is legion, their enumeration not 
pertinent. Suffice it to recall Nadler’s regional theory, which, when used 
with discretion, appears as one of the most fruitful contributions. |; 
Nadler bases his groupings on affinities of space, the Generations prinzip 
or Altersgruppenprinzip proceeds similarly in terms of time. It has of late 
claimed increasing attention in Germany, but only very recently begun 
to attract interest in this country.” On the following pages I shall attempt 
to discuss critically the more important German contributions to this 
methodological problem. 

Generations prinzip is the word commonly used in Germany. It implies 
however, a possible misunderstanding inasmuch as we are traditionally 
accustomed to think of a generation as a biologico-genealogical entity of 
roughly thirty or thirty-three years. But human procreation (in con- 
tradistinction to that of some animals) continues in an even flow, and 
new generations are born every day; hence there is no apparent reason 
(though we shall find that claimed—+vide infra) why such thirty-three. 
year partitions should be of historic significance. For the parental gen- 
eration of 1700 the filial generation would be born near 1730 (always 
taking the average); but for 1710 the corresponding period would be 
the end of the fourth and the fifth decade of the century. Where are we 
to take our starting-point and how are we to arrive at clear divisions’ 

A brief glance at historic developments shows conflicting “‘genera- 
tions” in a wider sense. Lessing’s out-and-out challenge of Gottsched’s 
prestige in the seventeenth Literaturbrief is the challenge of a new gen- 


1 Carossa, ‘‘Erinnerung an Hofmannsthal,” Neue Rundschau (Nov., 1929). 

2 It is to be expected that the near future will produce literary criticism from an anthro- 
pological, racial point of view. As a matter of fact, it is already under way; cf. Nadler’: 
essay ‘“‘Rassenkunde—Volkskunde—Stammeskunde” in Dichtung und Volkstum (for 
merly Euphorion), xxxv, 1. I see no reason why such approach should be regarded as ile 
gitimate as long as the principle is not ridden to death. This remark applies to all these 
attempts at finding principles of structural synthesis; only in this particular case obje: 
tivity is for obvious reasons in special jeopardy. 
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eration refusing to worship at the altars of the old. Clearer are the cases 


T of Storm and Stress and of Romanticism. Lenz’s Pandaemonium Ger- 

manicum, Goethe’s Gétter, Helden und Wieland are war-cries of a new 
ch age-group. And against Romanticism in turn we later witness the revolt 
o of Young Germany; against the ““Epigonentum” of the mid-nineteenth 
rh century the onslaught of the Naturalists. And in twentieth century 


Expressionism militant generational consciousness is once more at a 
peak. This very enumeration suggests that we are not dealing with regu- 


ah lar intervals of thirty or thirty-three or thirty-five years. We must 
© fe: therefore interpret the word generation more liberally as ‘“‘age-group,” 
n not which is a clearer term. 
1 used It was said above that the methodological principle in question has 
ns. I so far attracted but slight attention in America. Recently, however, an 
uaie unpublished Wisconsin dissertation by Harold S. Jantz has tackled the 
if Lata problem; and his article entitled “Herder, Goethe, and Friedrich Schlegel 
hemes on the Problem of the Generations’ contains valuable contributions. 
| empt Since this is descriptive and historic, rather than methodological and 
ie analytic, it need not here be dealt with in extenso. Jantz shows with what 
surprising insight and frequency Goethe refers to our problem and how 
aplies systematically Friedrich Schlegel already uses the principle in his Vorle- 
nally sungen tiber Geschichte der alten und neuen Literatur (1812)—‘‘a more 
sev of successful application than any which was to be made in the next hun- 
oie, dred years.’* The explanation is, no doubt, that both Goethe and Fried- 


rich Schlegel themselves belonged to two fully conscious age-groups, 
— Storm and Stress on one hand and Romanticism on the other, just as 
“ae the prominence of the problem in the present day is again due to the 
strong age-polarities within the last decades of German cultural de- 


, and 


we velopment. To Jantz’s exposition one utterance may well be added 
id be which contains Goethe’s attitude in a nutshell:® 

re we _ Wenn von Jahrhunderten und anderen Epochen die Rede ist, so wird man die 
jons? Betrachtung vorziiglich dahin richten, welche Menschen sich auf dieser Erde 
nera- _ zusammengefunden, wie sie sich beriihrt oder aus der Ferne einigen Einfluss 
hed’s _ aufeinander bewiesen; wobei der Umstand, wie sie sich den Jahren nach ge- 
gen- : geneinander verhalten, von der gréssten Bedeutung ist. 

_ Among the forerunners of contemporary analysis of the problem we 
nthro- f find also Ranke, who frequently alludes to the age-group as an historical 
udler’s _ factor of supreme importance, without, however, entering into a sys- 
a tematic methodological analysis of the question. But at the end of his 
ea * Germanic Review, vim (1933), 219 f. 

* In view of Dilthey this statement is open to doubt. 
* Appendix m to Benvenuto Cellini. 
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Geschichte der romanischen und germanischen Volker he definitely sug. 
gests: 

Es wire aber vielleicht iiberhaupt eine Aufgabe, die Generationen, soweit es 
méglich ist, nacheinander aufzufiihren, wie sie auf dem Schauplatz der Welt. 
geschichte zusammengehéren und sich von einander sondern. Man miisste einer 
jeden von ihnen volle Gerechtigkeit widerfahren lassen; man wiirde eine Reihe 
der glinzendsten Gestalten darstellen kénnen, die jedesmal untereinander die 
engsten Beziehungen haben und in deren Gegensitzen die Weltentwicklung 
weiter fortschreitet: die Ereignisse entsprechen ihrer Natur. 


A systematic analysis of the age-group and its determining factors 
sets in with Dilthey. He expresses himself on the subject theoretically 
in his treatise Uber das Studium der Geschichte der Wissenschaften vom 
Menschen, der Gesellschaft und dem Staat (1875), and with more applica- 
tion to history in his famous Novalis essay (first published in the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher of 1865, later incorporated in Das Erlebnis und dic 
Dichtung). This is his definition: 

Generation ist...eine Bezeichnung der Gleichzeitigkeit von Individuen: 
diejenigen, welche gewissermassen nebeneinander emporwuchsen, d.h. ein 
gemeinsames Kindesalter hatten, ein gemeinsames Jiinglingsalter, deren 7cit- 
raum miannlicher Kraft teilweise zusammenfiel, bezeichnen wir als dieselbe 
Generation. . . . So gefasst, bildet eine Generation einen engeren Kreis von In- 
dividuen, welche durch Abhangigkeit von denselben grossen Tatsachen und 
Verianderungen, wie sie in dem Zeitalter ihrer Empfanglichkeit auftraten, trotz 
der Verschiedenheit hinzutretender anderer Faktoren zu einem homogenen 
Ganzen verbunden sind. Eine solche Generation bilden z.B. A.W. Schlegel, 
Schleiermacher, A. v. Humboldt, Hegel, Novalis, Fr. Schlegel, Hélderlin, Wak- 
kenroder, Tieck, Fries, Schelling. 
Such a group, he contends, forms “ein dem erklirenden Studium zu 
unterwerfendes Ganzes.”” Numerous, he says, are the possibilities of 
further development from a given inheritance (first determining factor), 
but definite sociological and cultural conditions (second determining 
factor) influence the growing generation and weld it into a whole. A 
whole, to be sure, not in the sense of identity (real determinism is im- 
possible in view of Nature’s infinite procreative powers—individuum est 
ineffabile), but at least very definitely in the sense of the preclusion of 
certain possibilities. Generational coherence is therefore clearer on the 
negative than on the positive side: “In bescheidenster Vorsicht kénnen 
wir diese Bestimmung wenigstens in negativer Form hinstellen, als 
Grenze. Die Bedingungen schliessen die Variabilitat dessen, was sich 
bildet, in bestimmte Grenzen ein.”’? Thus the above-mentioned Ro- 

® Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. v (Leipzig and Berlin, 1924). 

7 Cf. Wélfflin’s thesis (frequently referred to by Pinder, vide infra): “Not all is possible 
at all times.” 
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P mantic group is determined by the literary inheritance of Goethe and 


3 Pant aan ees. oy tire 








Schiller, the philosophic revolution of Kant and his followers, the fer- 
menting state of the natural sciences, and negatively (but most de- 
cisively) by the absence of a direct relation to life, of “Impulse aus dem 
Leben selbst,” and it is the presence of such impulses that sets off the 
next generation.® 

Regarding Romanticism, Dilthey warns of the word in the sense of 
an @ priori abstraction; rather than use it in such a manner, one should 
discard it altogether. The existing confusion can be overcome only if 
the term is used purely historically, inductively. Romanticism is, with 
certain modifications, nothing but an a posteriori and a potiori term 
denoting the generation which entered the arena in the 1790’s and passed 
through its decisive formative period between 1790 and 1800. The force 
of contemporaneity is demonstrated by the fact that Novalis without 
doubt was more closely akin to Hélderlin, whom he never saw, than to 
his personal friend A. W. Schlegel. 

The careful reader will have noticed that Dilthey described the age- 
group as “einen engeren Kreis von Individuen.” That he was not simply 
referring to literary coteries of personal associates (as the Jena group) 
is shown by his words about the affinity between Novalis and Hélderlin 
as against that between Novalis and A. W. Schlegel. But we have here 
an individualistic point of view which in more modern times gave way 
to one far more collectivistic. Dilthey, as an heir of Classicism and 
Romanticism, was interested in the leading personalities; present-day 
champions of the Generationsprinzip show a strong sociological] trend in 
their thinking and extend the principle to the masses, to the give-and- 
take between them and the leaders through whom they become articu- 
late. 

Goethe, Ranke, and Dilthey, whom we may call the fathers of our 
problem, all use the concept generation flexibly, in the sense of age-group. 
They do not try to determine its duration and the frequency of the 
generational turnover; they do not aspire to any system of regular 
rhythm. It is to such attempts that we now turn. 


Ottokar Lorenz, a pupil of Ranke’s, from the heritage of that great 
master takes up the problem of the generation with a view to systemati- 
zation. Lorenz is primarily a genealogist, and this fact is for obvious 
reasons closely interrelated with his insistence on the human individual 
as the agent and subject of history; he criticizes the prevailing treat- 


® Dilthey mentions Kleist and Arnim. 
* Ottokar Lorenz, Die Geschichtswissenschaft in Hauptrichtungen und Aufgaben, 2 vols. 
(Berlin, 1886 and 1891). 
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ment of historical developments and conditions as absolute entities, 
without regard to the living beings that brought them about. 


Der jeweilige Zustand, welchen die Geschichte in zeitlicher Aufeinanderfolge 
schildert, ist nur ein Produkt der Handlungen von Menschen und kann keinen 
Augenblick geschichtlich erértert werden, ohne auf die Qualitaten der Individuen 
zuriickzugehen. 


In genealogy he sees “die eigentliche Zukunftslehre der geschichtlichen 
Wissenschaften.” He predicts that fifty years after his time every schvol- 
boy will handle pedigree tables as deftly as the yardstick. “Das ganz 
Gebiet der geschichtlichen Entwicklung ist schliesslich nur ein gene. 
alogisches Problem.” And genealogy, of course, thinks in terms of genera- 
tions. But this, precisely, is the crucial point: Lorenz fails to emancipate 
himself from the rigid concept of generation in the genealogical sense; he 
does not develop the flexible idea of the age-group. 

Genealogy, Lorenz says, is not only the substance, but also genetica||) 
the origin of history. The Bible and Homer list extensive tables of an- 
cestral lineage. And the Bible as well as Herodotus already state that 
three generations make a century. Three generations, according to 
Lorenz, belong together because of the close personal connection between 
grandfather, father, and son, whose life-times generally overlap; beyond 
this group there is only rarely a direct contact. “Drei Generationen 
stehen allemal in einem Zusammenhange unmittelbarer Einwirkung aul- 
einander.” And the century thus emerges, not as an artificial abstraction 
grown out of our decimal system, but as “der mathematisch genaue 
Ausdruck fiir das reale Verhaltnis . . . , in welchem jedesmal drei Gen- 
erationen in ihrem Wissen, Kénnen und Handeln zueinander stehen.” 
Three centuries (nine generations) for Lorenz form a larger historical 
unit, and he proceeds to demonstrate how in church history, e.g., we 
have tercentenary climaxes and turning-points.’ Finally, he ends with 
still more comprehensive periods of 600 and 900 years." 

From abundant genealogical material Lorenz proves (or believes he 
proves) that the old assumption of three generations equaling one cen- 
tury is mathematically correct, the average generational span being 33) 
years. But he proves his theory from European dynasties, apparently 
forgetting that the law of primogeniture warps the entire picture. Here 
we have fathers and their eldest (surviving) sons; obviously the figures 


10 Fourth century: Constantine; 7th: Gregory the Great; 10th: beginnings of the Cluniac 
movement; 13th: rise of mendicant orders; 16th: rise of Jesuits.—A similar cyclic theory 
he gleans from Schmoller’s investigations regarding population movements in Europe, 
1200, 1500, 1800 marking the beginnings of periods of rapid increase. 

In this connection he approvingly mentions Scherer’s famous 600-year cycles in 
German literature. 
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will be different as soon as we take the distance between the parental 
and the average of the filial generation. And for historical purposes 
(apart from purely dynastic history) the latter span alone is significant. 

This problem is treated in an essay by Gustav Riimelin” which Lorenz 
knew and which should have prevented his error. Riimelin bases his 
computation on the average marrying age of the male population plus 
half of the average post-nuptial procreative period, finding the follow- 
ing figures for the father-son span: Germany 36} years, England 353, 
France 34}, etc. Cumulatively, the difference between such figures 
both among themselves and as against Lorenz’s neat 333, is so great that 
even a non-too-rigid interpretation of the century system breaks down." 

But more can be said against him. To be sure, there is a close relation 
between grandfather, father, and son. But what necessitates the series 
1, 2, 3—4, 5, 6—7, 8, 9, etc.? Do not 2, 3, 4 or 3, 4, 5 have the same 
validity? And where are we to take our starting-point? Must we not also 
\ake into account such possible series as (to continue the use of numerical 
symbols) 1—1—2. 1—3—1 etc., and finally also 2-1-3-1-4-1 etc. ad in- 


finitum? 


Lorenz’s attempt to build up a system of age-groups based on gene- 
alogical generations seems reduced ad adsurdum. We shall not have to 
repeat the arguments in dealing with a publication of Ottokar Lorenz’s 
son Alfred, in which the desire to periodize according to genealogical 
generations fairly runs riot.’ With him we reach modern times; although 
we thus depart from the red thread of a more or less chronological order, 


_ he should be discussed here because he bases his theories of periodization 
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of musical history entirely on the principles set forth by his father. 


® Gustav Riimelin, “Uber den Begriff und die Dauer einer Generation,” Reden und 
Aufsitze, vol. 1, Freiburg i.B., 1875. 

3 By investigating pedigrees, he finds the span between the father and the eldest son in 
middle-class families of Wiirttemberg to be 30-32, that between the father and the average 
of his sons 35-36 years. In the leading European dynasties (primogeniture!) the genera- 
tional span is between 32 and 34 years. In the female line the span is always shorter, women 
marrying at an earlier age. 

“ Incidentally, Lorenz occasionally seems to slip from the century as a conglomeration 
of three generations into the century of the Christian era, years x01 to (x plus 1)00. In 


_ another case of unclear thinking he says: “ . . . wer vom Charakter des 18. Jahrhunderts 


spricht, der hat eine ganz deutliche Empfindung, dass das politische Leben, die Kunst, die 
Literatur in den drei Generationen desselben eine Familienihnlichkeit erkennen lisst. In 
den Ideen dieses Jahrhunderts mdgen auf- und absteigende Linien erkennbar sein, aber im 
ganzen zeigt sich ein vollkommener Unterschied von alledem, was das 17., 16. oder 15. 
Jahrhundert auszeichnet.” 

* Alfred Lorenz, Abendlindische Musikgeschichte im Rhythmus der Generationen: Eine 
Anregung, Berlin, 1928. 
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Alfred Lorenz somewhat abstrusely tries to explain intellectual change 
on a biologico-genealogical basis. For a nation as a whole, he argues, 
all ancestors form a practically static aggregate which undergoes, under 
normal circumstances, only imperceptible changes through the infiltra- 
tion of foreign blood. Art, however, is a domain not of the masses, but 
of a few leading individuals from a limited number of families. Now in 
the individual family every new generation represents a thoroughly 
changed compound of physical and mental heritage. And he concludes: 
“Nichts ist klarer, als dass dieser Wechsel in den Qualitaiten der Men- 
schen auch einen Wechsel in den kiinstlerischen Zustinden ihrer Zeit 
herbeifiihren muss.” 

Heredity is here altogether overstressed (‘‘Alles Geistige beruht auf 
Vererbung’’), perhaps because A. Lorenz takes his start from music, 
where we seem to observe more hereditary continuity than in any other 
artistic or intellectual endeavor."* This may explain A. Lorenz’s neglect 
of that environmental “fulfilment of the time’”’ in which I see the indis- 
pensable atmosphere within which creative genius works and effects cul- 
tural changes. Logically, moreover, his deduction seems deficient. Even 
if a new mixture of inherited elements (biologically, new combinations 
of genes) in the artists of a new generation should sufficiently explain 
the fact of change, it certainly cannot explain change in a definite and 
common direction—the very point around which our whole problem 
revolves and which Lorenz sets out to prove. In other words, his argu- 
mentation fails to explain age-groups as organic historic entities."’ 

Having thus seemingly laid a genealogical foundation, A. Lorenz 
proceeds dogmatically to argue along the lines of his father: 

In der vierunddreissigjihrigen Wirksamkeit einer Generation muss man den 
kleinsten von der Natur selbst vorgezeichneten Geschichtsabschnitt erkennen. 
. .. Da die Hauptwirksamkeit des Menschen gewohnlich in sein dreissigstes bis 
sechzigstes Lebensjahr fallt, bilden die um die Wende eines Jahrhunderts Ge- 
borenen'® die erste, die nach dem Anfang des Jahrhunderts Geborenen die zweite 
und die um die Mitte herum Geborenen die dritte Generation des Jahrhunderts. 

18 Cf. such families—ancestors or descendants—as those of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner. How far in these cases heredity was enhanced by environmental factors I shall 
not venture to discuss. 

17 From this erroneous argumentation the author, incidentally, deduces a conclusion, 
which, taken by itself, deserves some thought. He says: ‘‘Daraus folgt, dass ein Kunststil 
desto siabiler sein wird, je grisser die Masse des Volkes ist, die sich daran beteiligt, d.h. 
je kunstverstindiger die Allgemeinheit ist. Starker Wechsel der Stilrichtungen darf also 
nicht als ein Zeichen grosser Kunstsinnigkeit der Zeit angesehen werden, wie man wohl 
haufig annimmt. Im Gegenteil hat gerade die Interesselosigkeit der Massen am Kunstleben 
und die Beteiligung von nur wenigen an seiner Fortentwicklung eine Zerfahrenheit der 
Stile zur notwendigen Folge.” 

18 Ts this a logical causal deduction? And whence this arbitrary starting-point? 
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Now his musical century, for some unfathomable reason, begins with 
the year 10, so that in each and every century the generations run 10-43, 
| 43-76, 76-10. And as in the case of O. Lorenz, we again have the large 
groups of nine generations or three centuries, only that the actual inci- 
sions are here near A.D. 400, 700, 1000, etc., down to 1900. All pertinent 
' counter-arguments were already presented in the criticism of O. Lorenz, 
' whose premises his son simply takes over.!® 


Mein Freund, die Kunst ist alt und neu. 
Es war die Art zu allen Zeiten, 

Durch drei und eins, und eins und drei 
Irrtum statt Wahrheit zu verbreiten. 


One more contribution should receive brief mention here because it is 
in line with the endeavors of Lorenz, father and son, to establish a cen- 


- tennial rhythm. Karl Joél actually calls it “Der sikulare Rhythmus der 


Geschichte.’”° 

On one occasion we found O. Lorenz subtly shifting from the century 
as a conglomeration of three generations to the century of the Christian 
era—years x01 to (x plus 1)00. This idea Joél boldly proclaims as a 
dogma; with him the coercive methods that we have. been discussing 
reach a non-plus-ulira. He takes up the familiar idea of the grandfather- 
father-son group, and then continues: 


Das Leben selber zeigt und lehrt also einen organischen Zusammengang von 
drei Generationen, die sich noch kennen und unmittelbar Wirkung aufeinander 
ausiiben. Das Leben selber berechtigt, ja fordert so drei mal 33-35 Jahre, d.h. 
ein Jahrhundert, zusammenzunehmen als eine organische Ganzheit und so die 
Zeitgeister aufbliihen zu lassen auf dem Grunde von Sikulargeistern. ... Um 
aber aus dem Zentenarprinzip das Sakularprinzip zu gewinnen, muss nur [!] eins 
noch hinzukommen: dass die hundert Jahre wirklich ein Jahrhundert bilden, d.h. 
dass die notwendigen Zusammenfassungen dreier Generationen gerade mit un- 
seren Sikulargrenzen stimmen und sich unsere Jahrhundertwenden zugleich als 
Zasuren der Geschichte abheben und zur chronologischen Einteilung empfehlen. 
Will man solches Zusammentreffen mystische Willkiir schelten, so schilt man 
zwei Jahrtausende mystisch, weil sie so die Jahrhunderte von Christi Geburt an 
abzahlen. 


Joél then proceeds to enumerate a long list of men who stood at century 
demarcation-points and also ushered in new periods. What could be 
easier than to make such a selection? But what about a list of equally 
important world-historic figures representing mid-century eras that one 


* T am not quarreling with Lorenz’s actual periodization of musical history, the merits 
of which I am not in a position to judge. 
* In Jahrbuch fiir Sosiologie, 1 (1925). 
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might compile at a moment’s notice? The only claim even to criticism 
that such construction can advance is the name of the author.” 


After this digression into the recent followers of Ottokar Lorenz’s 
construction of a centennial rhythm we return to the earlier phases in the 
discussion of the age-group problem. Only brief mention need be mace of 
Adolf Bartels and Richard M. Meyer, both of whom occasionally move 
in the direction of our problem, without, however, any systematic ef- 
fort. Of greater importance is Kummer’s Deutsche Literaturgeschichte 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, dargestellt nach Generationen.* He says: 


Eine Generation (Genus, Art) umfasst alle etwa gleichzeitig lebenden Men- 
schen, die aus den gleichen wirtschaftlichen, politischen und gesellschaftlichen 
Zustanden hervorgegangen sind und daher mit verwandter Weltanschauung, 
Bildung, Moral und Kunstempfindung ausgestattet sind. 


That this definition is inaccurate will easily be seen; no mere contem- 
poraneous (overlapping) existence, but contemporaneous birth creates 
the age-group. Without further argumentation Kummer assumes 3-5 
generations for a span of 100-120 years, the tempo of change depending 
on the intensity of the intellectual turnover; generally three generations 
exist at the same time, and there are certain affinities between al! the 
even generations on one side, and the odd on the other. In other words, 
grandfathers and grandsons are linked together through their difference 
from, and opposition to, the intervening generation. Flexibility is intro- 
duced into the system by setting up categories: Vorldufer, Pfadfinder, 
Bahnbrecher, Genie, fiihrendes Talent, selbstindiges Talent ohne fiihrende 
Bedeutung, abhingiges Talent, Industrietalent, Nachziigler, etc. But this 
elaborate system in the hands of the author becomes somewhat vapid 
as will be seen as soon as we give the actual dates, e.g. for the Romantic 
period: 
Vorlaufer: Jean Paul (1763), Hélderlin (1770) 
Pfadfinder: Wackenroder (1773), Tieck (1773), Fr. Schlegel (1772), A. W. 

Schlegel (1767), Novalis (1772), Arnim (1781!), Brentano (1778) 
Genie: Kleist (1777) 

™ As a matter of fact, the only thing that the members of Joél’s list have in common is 
that somewhere in the course of their earthly existence, though at entirely different aze- 
levels, they pass the magic figure with the two zeros. Among others we find: Christ (1-30), 
Luther (1483-1546), Shakespeare (1564-1616), Louis XIV (1638-1715). Of course these 
cases are in no way parallel. And after all, we simply have to consult insurance statistics 
to see that life expectancy for individuals that have attained physical maturity is well over 


fifty—which means that the majority of such individuals at some time or other pass the | 


century mark. 
* Cf. Hans von Miiller, Zehn Generationen deutscher Dichter und Denker (Berlin, 1925), 
Introduction. % Dresden, 1909. 
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|” Fabrende Talente: Tieck (1773), Grillparzer (1791), Ubland (1787), Hoffmann 


(1776), Rtickert (1788), Eichendorff (1788) 

Selbstiindige Talente ohne fithrende Bedeutung: Werner (1768), Kerner (1786), 
W. Miiller (1794) 

Abhdngige Talente: Fouqué (1777), Kérner (1791), Schulze (1789), Schwab 
(1792), Hauff (1802), Raimund (1790) 

Ausléufer: Raupach (1784), Kind (1768!), Hell (1775) 

Ubergang: Schefer (1784), Zedlitz (1790) 


The underlying principle, birth-date, has here been used so laxly that 
its methodological value is illusory. Even worse is the situation in 
Kummer’s fifth generation, where the fiihrende Talente embrace Fontane 
(1819), Liliencron and Nietzsche (both 1844), and Gerhart Hauptmann 
(1862), while the abhdngige Talente include Hofmannsthal (1874). The 
span of this “generation” thus reaches from 1819 to 1874, while on the 
other hand Sudermann (1857) is assigned to the fourth group. 

This presentation is not based on age-groups by birth; the determining 
chronological factor is rather the date of established literary reputation. 
Fontane, Liliencron, and Nietzsche were swept into recognition and 
fame on the tidal wave of the Hauptmann generation, but that does not 


_ make them in any sense members of that same group. Hans von Miiller 


is correct in saying that Kummer bases his presentation not on writers’, 
but on readers’ generations, to which he adds sarcastically: “Zwar nicht 
die Urahne, aber Grossmutter, Mutter und Kind in Kummers Stube 


- beisammen sind.” 
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With Hans von Miiller’s study (1928) we have again reached the 
period in which the importance of our problem is suddenly realized, 
the period of systematic investigation and discussion. And that for good 
reasons. The twentieth century is one of the ages of generational polarity. 
The German “Jugendbewegung” and Expressionism (e.g., the ever-re- 
current motif of the father-son conflict) both show from the beginning 
a militant consciousness in the young generation, and this is later en- 
hanced by the World War and its aftermath.* 

Hans von Miiller’s studies grew out of his search for an adequate 
principle of classification for librarians and bibliophiles. He realized the 
demerits of a system based on first publications; birth is a much more 
telling and at the same time a never-ambiguous fact.* Nor is it me- 


™ For America compare the violent break in mores shown in books like Lindsey’s Revolt 
of Modern Youth. Yet the generational polarities in America are very different from those 
in Germany. 

* Classification according to first editions also runs into difficulties as soon as magazine 
* articles, publications within collections, and joint-authorship are involved (Miller). 
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chanical, for obviously common birth-dates will in the average rhyth 
of human development generally imply common periods of juveni): 
and mature production—the former near the middle of the secon: 
decade, the latter towards the end of the third. Hans von Miiiller care. 
fully lists, according to birth-dates, the more prominent German author 
from 1561 to 1892—chiefly all those contained in Goedeke’s Grundris; 
(thus creating a very handy guide through that bulky work). Since th: 
booklet has an alphabetical index, it is very valuable to the student o; 
German literature as a reference work. 

Miiller offers no elaborate theory for the genesis of age-groups; }: 

treats them as empirical facts. His chronological tables (in which ¢/. 
ferentiation goes down to half-years) suggest to him groups of seven o: 
eight years, four or five of which again ‘‘wie von selber” form large: 
units of 28-38 years, with an average of 334 “also so viel wie die en- 
pirischen (genealogischen) Generationen.”’ He too, then, does not kee: 
clear of the genealogical pitfall, but at least he refrains from undue ip. 
doctrination: 
Immerhin méchte ich es... ausdriicklich ablehnen, die hier dargelegte \or- 
stellung als ein Dogma zu proklamieren. Mége der Leser sie als eine blosse A: 
beitshypothese oder in Vaihingers Sinn als eine Fiktion, meinetwegen sogar a: 
eine Selbsttaiuschung des Verfassers empfinden; ich darf keinen Glauben an eine 
Erscheinung fordern, die ich zwar sehe, aber nicht erklaren kann. 


But are Miiller’s divisions convincing? I should frequently draw quite 
different demarcation lines. The coincidence of the larger age-group: 
with the length of genealogical generations smacks, in spite of Miillers 
professed reserve, too much of the wish as father to the thought, the 
wish being an instinctive desire to adapt periodization to genealogico- 
biological generations, three to a century. The determining factors fo: 
age-groups are to be expected rather on the sociological and ideologic: 
side. 

Miiller’s dividing-lines are, indeed, highly subjective and open t 
criticism. Thus, he draws a line through the middle of the year 173) 
assigning Winckelmann (1717), Justus Méser (1720), Klopstock an: 
Kant (1724), Lessing (1729) to his fifth generation (1694-1730 I * 
which also includes Gottsched (1700)—but Hamann (27 August 173) 
and Wieland (1733) to the sixth, which goes as far as Schiller (1759 
That well circumscribed post-Gottschedian and pre-Goethean age-grou; 
which one might term the group of preparation’ is thus torn in tw: 
The danger of Procrustean methods is especially apparent when Miille: 


% T.e. 30 June, 1730! 


#7 One part of this age-group loosens and overcomes dogmatic rationalism and classicis™. | i 


the other positively prepares the coming liberation, Sturm und Drang. 
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arranges his tenth generation (1854-1892) in such a way, “. .. um mit 
der Spanne von 1561 bis 1892 dem fiir zehn Generationen idealen Um- 
fang von 333 Jahren méglichst nahezukommen.’”® 

The lack of objective criteria for periodization has for some time oc- 
cupied my thoughts.** It should be borne in mind that mechanical in- 
sistence on birth-dates will only reduce the entire idea ad absurdum. 
The words of Gumbel*® regarding the regional principle of the Nadler 
school can be applied verbatim to our own problem: ‘‘Man strebe..., 
ohne nach rechts und links zu schauen, zu einem bestimmten Quer- 
schnitt den ‘Kern’ zu definieren und nur solches als Kennzeichen zu 
wihlen, was mehr oder weniger unbestreitbar dem ‘Kern’ angehért. 
Um die ‘Grenzen’ kiimmere man sich nicht.’”’ In other words: what we 
must look for are clearly discernible density centers. 


Among the most valuable contributions to the discussion of our prob- 
lem are those by the art-historian Wilhelm Pinder.** We may take issue 
with him on important points, but must acknowledge the depth and 
consistency of his ideas. 


The problem of conjectural dating in the earlier history of art leads 
Pinder to an analysis of time. Historical time, he finds, is by no means 
simple and absolute. A given historical moment will vary in meaning 
according to the age-group in question. To use an example of our own: 
from the view-point of Geistesgeschichte, the year 1800 has one signifi- 
cance regarding old Klopstock, another regarding Goethe in his prime, 
a third regarding the young Jena Romanticists. There is no such thing 
as an unequivocal Zeitstil of 1800, but there are several generational 
styles, gleichzeitig, not gleichalirig. The generations are, as it were, 
parallel slanting layers running diagonally across pure time; on one of 
these layers, representing his age-group, the individual travels from birth 
to death.” Historical time has thus as it were become three-dimensional. 
A (two-dimensional) cross-section would look like this:* 


*8 Again it is to be admitted that Miiller presents this arrangement tentatively, “unter 
ausdriicklichem Vorbehalt spaterer Anderungen,” and with considerable reserve through- 
out. 

* As in my paper orally presented December, 1933, before the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation (Germanic Section). 

* In Ermatinger’s Philosophie der Literaturwissenschaft, Berlin, 1930. 

* (1) “Kunstgeschichte nach Generationen,” in Zwischen Philosophie und Kunst [Fest- 
schrift fiir Volkelt], Leipzig, 1926; (2) Das Problem der Generation in der Kunstgeschichte 
Europas, Berlin, ist ed., 1926; 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1928. 
b.™ Heavy diagonals might represent, from left to right, the lives of e.g. Klopstock, 
Goethe, and Friedrich Schlegel. The vertical of 1800 would cut them all, but at different 
points of their developments. 
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This “Ungleichzeitigkeit des Ungleichzeitigen,” as Pinder puts it in 
his poignant way, is the key to understanding history. There also is, 
or may be, such a thing as Zeztstil ; it develops if one age-group “infects” 
the others, i.e., changes them not in their innermost being, their genera- 
tional entelechy, but in their modes of expression. The character of a 
period is largely dependent on which age-group happens to be the in- 
fecting force: youth, middle-age, or old-age. The entelechy of an age- 
group implies unity of problem, not necessarily of solution; in such a 
case we have a “split” age-group.* 

Each historic situation is thus polyphonic; it will depend on what kind 
of age-groups, how many age-groups, and how old age-groups actively 
participate in it. In addition to this there are the relatively static ele- 
ments (entelechies Pinder again calls them), such as the hierarchy of re- 
gional units (Kulturraum), family, individual type.“ We see that Pinder 
is far from an undve tendency towards simplification; methodically and 
often brilliantly he attempts a comprehensive analysis of all factors de- 
termining a given situation. 

Regarding the length of age-groups, Pinder is less dogmatic than 
Lorenz, father and son, or Hans von Miiller. This length varies, and in 
ages of great productive energy or of unrest age-groups tend towards 
shorter duration and quicker change. A period of 25-30 years seems 
normal, but even Pinder in the end cannot refrain from considering this 
at least an approximation to the length of a genealogical generation.® 
Yet Pinder does not stress this point, and especially he introduces the 
concept of Schrigverschiebungen, irregular breaks in the system which 
establish a new starting-point for the rhythm of 25-30 years. 


%3 Pinder quotes as examples Monet and Cézanne, Uhde and Gauguin. A very striking 


example from German literature would be the “Neue Sachlichkeit” with its “idealistic” _ 
and its “radical” wing; cf. my essay on “Expressionism and Post-Expressionism in Ger- | 
man Lyrics,’ Germanic Review, vi (1934). Of this literary generation Klaus Mann says: | 


“‘Glauben wir uns tiber die Richtung auch noch im Unklaren zu sein—verbindend ist auch 
die Richtungslosigkeit, wir sind eine Generation, und sei es, dass uns nur unsere Verwirrt- 
heit vereine. Ist uns sogar das Ziel noch nicht gemeinsam, das uns erst zur Gemenschaft 
weihen kénnte, so ist es doch das Suchen nach einem Ziel.”—Epilogue to his and W. 
Fehse’s A nthologie jiingster Lyrik, 1 (Hamburg, 1927). 

* Possibly race, possibly also psycho-physical type in the sense of Kretschmer’s K dr per- 
bau und Charakter. 

% “Seltsamer (oder sehr natiirlicher?) Weise spielt das, was wir ein Menschenalter 
nennen, eine geheimnisvolle Rolle, halb oder ganz gemessen.”’ 
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Pinder’s generations are dynamic maxima, “‘geheimnisvolle Wiirfe 
der Natur” with rhythmic intervals of reduced productivity. On the 
bases of tables of birth-dates he finds inductively that the age-groups 
are not only in kind different, but that through the interspersion of 
these relatively sterile intervals (always in terms of birth-dates) we 
have also clearly discernible quantitative conglomerations. This is an 
important new observation, but one which the author fails to prove to 
one’s satisfaction. To be sure, he shows the aggregation of productive 
genius and the intervals with but a few Zwischenmeister (“‘Sonderling, 
Vollender und Bahnbrecher sind die drei klarsten Méglichkeiten’’)— 
but after all he has merely made his own selective table of birth-dates, 
and the proof would carry more objective force, if such quantitative dif- 
ferences could be proved statistically from material not collected ad hoc. 

The point in Pinder’s structure that is most open to doubt is his theory 
of the genesis of age-groups. He is anything but a positivist and a be- 
haviorist. His age-groups are not molded by common experiences, but 
born as predestined entelechies. 


Der Einzelne ist unversetzbar und empfingt sein Lebensproblem von Geburts- 
wegen.... Und diejenigen, bei denen eine Versetzbarkeit dennoch denkbar 
ist... , Sind eben dadurch immer tragische Naturen.™ 


Stil ist Naturphénomen und wird geboren. 


Behauptet wird die Prioritat des Wachstums vor den Erfahrungen (‘‘Einfliissen, 
Beziehungen”). Behauptet wird, dass das kunstgeschichtliche Leben entsteht aus 
dem Zusammenwirken primir bestimmender Entelechien, die in geheimnisvol- 
lem Naturvorgang gehoren werden, mit den (selbstverstindlich ebenfalls 
wesentlichen) Reibungen, Einfliissen, Beziehungen, die in der tatsaichlichen Ent- 
faltung dieser Entelechien erfahren werden. 


Of the two causative factors here compared, only one (that of post-natal 


_ experience) is within the pale of empirical investigation, while that of 
' pre-natal predestination is Aberglaube in the Goethean sense. It can be 


believed or rejected, but it is hardly debatable and certainly cannot be 
proved. And it is a question whether a posteriori determination (environ- 
mental), which for Pinder is of secondary importance, and on which our 
interpretative endeavors must of necessity concentrate, is not really 


» sufficient causation. At least we must, as historians, proceed as if that 


| were the case. 


Another important point of Pinder’s is the relative age of the various 


: arts. The four arts based on a mathematico-technical foundation arise 


and develop in this order: architecture, plastic art, painting, music. 


* Leibl, he says, in the 16th century would have been not only a great, but also a happy 
) painter, 
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Music was an entirely subsidiary art in the early Middle Ages; archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, in our own time has long since ceased to 
have an independent expressive function, has become subservient to 
practical needs. 


Heute wird noch gebaut, und im friihen Mittelalter wurde schon Musik gemacht. 
Aber die Architektur von heute ist keine natiirliche Sprache mehr, die Musik von 
damals war nur erst angewandte Kunst, hérbares Instrument im Dienste der 
Kathedrale, wihrend diese selbst alle jene iiberzwecklichen Ausdruckskrifte 
enthielt, die heute, aus ihr entwandert, iibersprachlich in der Musik lebendig sind, 


Beethoven’s symphony is the cathedral of 1800; the cathedral was the 
symphony of the Middle Ages! 

Thus the various arts in one generation have a certain time coloring 
in common, but with different age shades; or: they may be parallel, 
but on different age levels, each art having its own “entelechy,”’ the 
innate laws of which it follows*’ at the same time that it participates in 
the general intellectual development. Literature, on the other hand, does 
not belong to the mathematico-technically founded arts at all, but 
rather to the same group as philosophy, religion, and the sciences (H’is- 
senschaften, not Naturwissenschaften), all of which use words as their 
medium of expression. And this realm of verbal expression will enter 
into an especially close connection with that particular formative art 
which enjoys supremacy at the moment. Pinder assumes an especially 
close contact between philosophy (Welteanschauung) and art (Anschau- 
ung der Welt), and here he once more formulates his thesis with that 
epigrammatic terseness of which he is a master: 


Der Philosoph einer Maler-Generation ist nicht der, den sie etwa liest (vielleicht 
glaubt sie an diesen), sondern der, mit dem sie geboren ist (vielleicht weiss sie 
nichts von ihm). 


Thus we see in Pinder a strongly constructive mind at work. He tends 
to over-construction, but the multitude and variety of his determining 
factors generally prevent Procrustean methods. He sees biological facts 
and mystery—somewhat too much mystery, it would often seem**— in 
the same phenomena: “Ob wir das erkliren kénnen, ist nicht ent- 
scheidend, wenn wir es sehen.” 


With Julius Petersen*® we again reach the field of literary history. 


37 “Tas Gesetz, wonach sie angetreten. .. . ” 
8 “Fast fiihlt man sich versucht, vom Problem der Geburtszeiten aus auch noch das 
viel geheimnisvollere und schwierigere der Todeszeiten aufdimmern zu sehen. . . . Aber 
hier beginnt die Gefahrenzone des Mystischen.” 
9 (1) Die Wesensbestimmung der deutschen Romantik (Leipzig, 1926), Chapter 1: Genera- 
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ist heute ein differenzierter Ersatz fiir den summarischen und kaum fass- 
baren Begriff des ‘Zeitgeistes’ und eine grundlegende Voraussetzung des 
Begriffes ‘Zeitstil’.” Like Pinder, he stresses the quantitative fluctuations 
in Nature’s productivity, pointing out the strange aggregation of genius 
in certain birth-years.*° Unlike Pinder, he does not attempt to construe 
periods of even length, stressing rather the complete irregularity of in- 
tervals. Genius is born when his day is come. Ottokar Lorenz and his 
school are condemned. But the main difference between Pinder and 
Petersen lies in their genetic explanations of age-groups. We recall the 
former’s theory of generational predestination. Petersen discards meta- 
physics; for him the determining forces are historical, and as such can 
be analyzed. He assumes that the potential propensities of the various 
age-groups are much the same; it is the historical situations with their 
common experiences (“Bildungseindriicke und Erlebnisse’’) that dif- 
ferentiate the age-groups and weld each one into a unified Schicksals- 
gemeinschaft. The romantic attitude, e.g., is potentially, in varying de- 
grees, innate in the human species, being peculiar especially to adolescent 
psychology. A given historical situation impels a certain age-group to- 
wards expansion, intensification, and fixation of these traits. When the 
new spirit becomes conscious of itself, a new youth movement begins 
to take shape. It does not, however, from the beginning enter the field 
as a revolutionary phalanx; its initial object rather is to gain recognition 
from its elders for its own positive ideals and achievements; much more 
is it the torpid dogmatism and obstructive self-sufficiency of the old 
that drive the young into open secession and rebellion. And now the 
individual is borne along on the crest of a dynamic wave: ‘“‘Generations- 
missige Willenseinheit potenziert die angewandte Kraft und ist das 
stirkste Mittel der Produktionssteigerung.” 

But youth tends to hero-worship; for its antagonistic attitude towards 
its forerunners Petersen, as we saw, blames the latter. But all the more 
will youth seek connection with the outsiders of the older generation. 
Seldom, says our author, does youth find its leaders within its own ranks. 
The latter frequently belong to an older, its gods to a dead generation.” 
Indebtedness to Pinder is clearly manifest in his definition: ‘‘Generation 





tion; (2) “Die literarischen Generationen,” in Ermatinger’s Philosophie der Literaturwissen- 
schaft (Berlin, 1930); the latter also as separate print under the above title. 

“ E.g., 1564: Shakespeare, Marlowe, Hardy, Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig; 1632: 
Locke, Spinoza; 1685: Bach, Handel, Veracini, Scarlatti. The year 1813 is eminently 
productive not only for literature (Wagner, Hebbel, Ludwig, Biichner), but also for music 
(Wagner, Verdi), and finally also significant through the metaphysical radicalism of Hebbel 
and Kierkegaard. 

“ Metabiology would appear to be an appropriate word for Pinder. 

© Sturm und Drang—Hamann, Klopstock, Rousseau—Shakespeare. 
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Great leaders are therefore frequently disruptive elements in their own 
age-group, connective elements between the various age-groups. 

All this forms a supplement and a corrective to Pinder’s somewhat 
sweeping statements, as the one quoted above regarding the age-group 
and its philosopher that is needs born with it. Here we have the selection 
of leaders and heroes from the past. Both view-points contain an element 
of truth. They are stated from different premises: Pinder, it seems, 
speaks of what happens objectively; Petersen of what the age-group 
thinks is the case, subjectively. For we must realize that in seeking 
leaders and heroes in previous ages each generation of necessity as- 
similates them to its own demands and problems. I need only mention 
the manner in which the young Goethe interprets Shakespeare, coercing 
him to fulfil the ideals of the Stiirmer und Drénger. The selection of lead- 
ers from another generation is of historical significance primarily for the 
followership, more than for the leader himself. He will still belong to his 
own age-group and, even though as an outsider, probably be connected 
with it by unity of problem, possibly with diametrically opposed solu- 
tions. 

So much is clear: age-groups cannot be reduced to formule, especially 
not if we assume with Petersen the presence of more or less equal po- 
tentialities in the various embryonic generations. As a matter of fact, 
a generation receives its individual character not only a posteriori 
(against Pinder’s a priori), but also a potiori, from the majority of its 
members. Every age-group contains stragglers and forerunners.® Every 
age-group, as a matter of fact, according to Petersen contains basically 
three types. The type “that throws the kindling word” is the leading 
one; in its dynamic impetus it sweeps along and assimilates a second 
type, which, originally ambivalent, now becomes the “umgelenkte 
Typ.”“ The result is the creation of a generational majority and the 
isolation of a third, the “suppressed” type. Unless this suppressed type 
joins the fashion in opportunistic self-betrayal, it will condemn itself 
to insignificance as outdated and “ewig gestrig,” or, if more dynamic, it 
will cry in the wilderness as a prophet of things yet to come. Thus we 
have throughout the nineteenth century belated and conventionalized 
Romanticists (as Scheffel), and in Nietzsche a fundamental Romanticist 
who becomes the herald of a future dawn. If, however, the nondescript, 
ambivalent elements of the age-group cannot be decisively swung one 


® Contemporary with the German Neo-Romantic age-group born around 1875: still, 
Thomas Mann—already, Barlach, Stramm, Lasker-Schiiler (Petersen). 

“ Examples for Romanticism (according to Petersen): Tieck and A. W. Schlegel, who 
here even appear as leaders. “In der Vereinsamung des Alters . . . sanken sie auch in ihre 
angeborene Gleichgewichtslage zurtick.” 
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way or another, the result is a split age-group. The relation of the 
younger to the older ideology may be antithesis, it may be synthesis 
(of the conflicting last and last-but-one). But the Hegelian scheme is 
not sufficient here: intensification (Steigerung) is a third possibility.“ 


While we could not accept Pinder’s brilliant thesis in its entirety, it 
must be considered a most important stimulus to the discussion of our 
problem. Among the best contributions thus prompted is one from the 
sociologist’s point of view by Karl Mannheim.“ He is a thoroughgoing 
empiricist. “Pinder,” he says, “. . . vertieft sehr vieles, versteht es aber 
nicht, den romantischen Ziigellosigkeiten zu entgehen.” Mannheim does 
not dogmatically deny the possibility of a mysterious transcendental 
rhythm in history; but it tends, he says, to enter into the discussion 
at far too early a point and before the possibilities of an a posteriori ex- 
planation have been sufficiently exhausted. ‘‘Geheimnisse gibt es sicher 
auch so noch in der Welt; aber man soll sie an ihrem Orte zur Geltung 
kommen lassen und nicht dort, wo man die Agglomerierung der Krifte 
noch weitgehend aus dem gesellschaftlichen Geschehen verstehen kénnte.”’ 
Thus, duration and frequency of the age-groups must be determined 
on an entirely empirical basis. Moreover, it is a mistake, he says, to 
think that the existence of our generational problem in any way depends 
on a metabiological (so to speak—the word is not his) rhythm with 
fixed intervals. The problem of age-groups is rich in possibilities even 
if it should turn out that the theory of regular intervals is a complete 
aberration. 

His main point of attack, however, is Pinder’s “wirfe der Natur,” 
mysteriously born with an entelechy that refuses to submit to causal 
analysis. We saw above that Petersen had already substituted an a 
posteriors explanation of generational growth for the acceptance of such 
pre-natal determination. And, as a matter of fact, Mannheim’s and 
Petersen’s criticism run parallel to a considerable extent, with the ex- 
ception that Mannheim enters into a detailed sociological analysis of 
the formative factors involved; this is his main contribution. Birth 
as such, he argues, is not a factor of historic importance; not birth, but 
participation in the same set of historic experiences is decisive. The 
slower the cultural development and the less dynamic the historic turn- 
over, the less clearly discernible are individual age-groups. In primitive 


® The truth of this classification does not depend on the somewhat unfortunate example 
that Petersen uses: Thesis—Enlightenment; antithesis—Storm and Stress; synthesis— 
Classicism; intensification (of the anti-rationalistic elements of Classicism)—Roman- 
ticism. Do the antithesis and the synthesis represent different age-groups? 

“ “Das Problem der Generationen,” Kdlner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Sosiologie, vu (1928). 
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society the turnover is so slow that age-groups fail to agglomerate 
visibly. With the speeding-up of the historic process more and more 
differentiated sets of formative experiences develop, which in turn create 
more and more differentiated age-groups with “entelechies” of their 
own. Finally, at the other end of the line, the turn-over may become so 
hectic that the age-groups formed thereby no longer have time to de- 
velop this entelechy to maturity and we have that chaos of superimposed 
fashions that characterizes our present day and age. 

Membership in an age-group is in itself of no more dynamic a nature 

than membership in a social class. Either becomes historically significant 
only when the possible experiences of the given situation have been 
realized by the participating members and converted into active pres- 
sure against the status quo. The formative experiences, once more then, 
are the decisive factor. And formative are always the early experiences. 
Later, secondary additions are correlated to the former, and by virtue of 
this correlation their function will be entirely different from what it 
would be if the same set were experienced as primary. 
Die Pridominanz der ersten Eindriicke bleibt auch dann lebendig und bestim- 
mend, wenn der ganze darauffolgende Ablauf des Lebens nichts anderes sein 
sollte als ein Negieren und Abbauen des in der Jugend rezipierten ‘natiirlichen 
Weltbildes.’ 


Opposition being one of the most formative experiences, it is important 
to note that every rising age-group finds itself pitched against a different 
opponent. The common cultural substance evolved by the common ab- 
sorption of, and reaction to, formative adolescent experiences has a 
socializing, proselytizing force and tends to draw the age-group to- 
gether into a conscious militant unit.” 

So far, so good. That birth is in itself purely chronological and only 
indirectly historical is self-evident, and is clearly formulated by Peter- 
sen when he says: “‘Geburtslage ist gleiche Entfernung von den Gener- 
ationserlebnissen.”” But Mannheim’s differentiation becomes more subtle. 
What similarity, he asks, is there between the formative experiences o/ 
the Chinese and of the Prussian age-groups born around 1800? And yet 
that is only a crude and striking example for an intricate problem o! 
wider significance. What similarity is there, he proceeds to ask, between 
the set of experiences of the adolescent urban intelligentsia and of rural 
youth in outlying provincial districts of Germany at that time? They 


“ The origin uf such units is frequently to be found in definite groups of personal as:0- 
ciates. Thus Mannheim traces nineteenth-century German conservatism back to the 
“Christlich-teutsche Tischgesellschaft.” From our literary view-point we may add the 
Romantic circles of Jena and Heidelberg; the most striking example, however, is perhaps 
the Steglitz ‘“Urwandervogel” as the fountainhead of the German Youth Movement. 
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participate, as he puts it, in the same Generationslagerung, but not in 
the same Generationszusammenhang. The latter is established only when 
they begin to share common experiences and problems—which happens 
to a large degree in the Wars of Liberation. And if Generationszusammen- 
hang thus means participation in common problems, we still have the 
possibility (or even certainty) of divergent solutions, i.e. of that which 
was above referred to as a split generation. Within the Generationszusam- 
menhang (community of problem) we thus again have two or several 
Generationseinheiten (communities of solution),‘* and only to these does 
Mannheim attribute an entelechy. One of them will tend to be dominant. 
The polarity of conflicting Einheiten determines the Zeitgeist, which is 
neither, as in the conventional sense, a substantial unit of its own, nor, 
as in the sense of Pinder, a conglomeration of superimposed generational 
entelechies, but rather a “dynamisches Spannungsverhiltnis, das als 
solches in dieser seiner Eigenart erfasst werden kann, aber keineswegs 
substantialisiert werden darf.” 4 

These Generationseinheiten, however, are again not disconnected cul- 
tural atoms, but rather links in the chains of the great social and cultural 
movements running through the ages and the generations. Thus we 
have throughout the nineteenth century and its age-groups the ever- 
recurrent polarity of a liberal-rationalistic and of a romantic-tradi- 
tionalistic group.‘ They have their own supra-generational Strémungs- 
entelechien. These will vary in intensity between dominance and re- 
cessivity; and at their dynamic climaxes they will procreate new 
Generationseinheiten. Thus, according to Mannheim, the procreative 
faculty is a function of the Strémung; and the conflicting Strémungen 
will produce offshoots at varying times: 


Die Strémungsentelechie geht der Generationsentelechie voran, nur innerhalb 
ihrer kann die letztere zur Geltung kommen und abhebbar werden; womit nicht 
gesagt ist, dass jede der sich bekimpfenden Strémungen in einem gegebenen 
Zeitpunkt neue Generationsentelechien aufkommen lasse. 


Thus in nineteenth-century Germany the romantic-conservative trend 
produces a new Generationsentelechie at one time (Napoleonic era), the 
liberal-rationalistic movement produces one at another (July Revolu- 
tion): “Die Méglichkeit schépferischer Formung trat einmal am ro- 


“ “Dieselbe Jugend, die an derselben historisch-aktuellen Problematik orientiert ist, 
lebt in einem Generationszusammenhang; diejenigen Gruppen, die innerhalb desselben 
Generationszusammenhanges in jeweils verschiedener Weise diese Erlebnisse verarbeiten, 
bilden jeweils verschiedene Generationseinheiten im Rahmen desselben Generationszusam- 
menhanges.”” 

“ Of course Romanticism did not start out as a traditionalistic movement. But it had 
developed into one by the time it reached the political sphere. 
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mantisch-konservativen, dann am liberal-rationalistischen Pol auf.’ 

All this is a valuable analysis of important factors, a safeguard against 
premature simplification. On the other hand the disruption of coeval 
age-groups seems carried too far. A generation receives its character 
from its dominant group, and even the opposition is largely characterized 
by the very fact that it is an opposition to something.“ We may lezgit- 
imately continue to speak of age-groups as historic entities, always bear- 
ing in mind that their characterization is, and can be, only @ potiori 
and that they frequently represent units of problem far more than of 
solution. Thus Petersen’s three types (“fiihrend, umgebogen, unter- 
driickt”), while modified, are not superseded by Mannheim. Ortega y 
Gasset, the Spanish thinker, thus puts the problem:* 


Ihre [i.e. the generation’s] Miglieder kon.nen mit gewissen typischen Merkmalen 
zur Welt, die sie einander anihneln und von der vorangehenden Generation 
unterscheiden. Innerhalb dieses Rahmens der Gleichheit kénnen die einzelnen 
untereinander verschieden, ja so griindlich verschieden sein, dass sie sich gele- 
gentlich als Gegenspieler empfinden, wenn sie als Zeitgenossen, die sie nun einmal 
sind, nebeneinander leben miissen. 


A revolutionary and a reactionary of the nineteenth century are, after 
all, he continues, in a certain very definite sense closer to each other 


5 The development of such Generationseinheiten is, according to Mannheim, determined 
largely by sociological factors. And it is the existence of a peculiar “freischwebende Litera- 
tenschicht” which over-simplifies the picture of any given Generati hang, be- 
cause this sociologically (relatively) detached (and at the same time vociferous) group 
tends to throw in its weight with any rising new ideology, giving the latter the semblance 
of a more absolute preponderance than it may objectively claim. “Dies bedeutet, sozio- 
logisch gesehen, ... nur soviel, dass, durch Zeitverhiltnisse begiinstigt, bald an einem 
Pol, bald am andern eine Generationseinheitsbildung méglich wird, was stets die schwan- 
kenden mittleren Schichten, in erster Linie die zeitgenéssische Literatenschicht, anzicht 
Daraus ergibt sich aber, dass der sozial fest verankerte Mensch .. . primar mit jener 
Strémung ringt, die in seinem Lebenskreise dominiert, der freischwebende Literat aber 
(zu welchem Seelentyp er auch gehéren mag) hauptsichlich mit der zeitgenissischen Domi- 
nante zu ringen hat.” 

5! Cf. a significant utterance of Carossa’s with which this paper closes. 

% Fl tema de nuestro tiempo; German edition: Die Aufgabe unserer Zeit, tr. by Helene 





Weyl (Ziirich, 1928).—Ortega is probably the most enthusiastic champion of our problem | 
outside of Germany. I quote: “Die Variationen der vitalen Reizbarkeit, die in der Historie _ 


entscheidend werden, stellen sich unter der Form der Generationen dar. Eine Generation 
ist weder eine Handvoll hervorragender Menschen”—as it was for Dilthey—‘“noch 
schlechthin eine Masse; sie ist ein neuer, in sich geschlossener sozialer Kérper mit seiner 
eigenen erlauchten Minderheit und seiner eigenen Masse, der mit vorgegebener vitaler 
Geschwindigkeit und Richtung in den Kreis des Daseins hineingeschleudert ist. Die 
Generation, diese dynamische Verschmelzung von Masse und Individuum, ist der wich- 
tigste Begriff der Geschichte und gleichsam die Angel, in der sie sich dreht.” 

This, we know, is a problem by itself. 
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than to the corresponding types of our own age: “Sie gehéren, Schwarze 
und Rote, zu einer bestimmten Spezies, und in uns, Schwarzen und 
Roten, hebt eine neue an.” 


In an article in the Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde (1930)* Karl Hoppe 
joins Petersen and Mannheim in their criticism of those who try to 
prove a regular, rhythmical rise and fall of age-groups, and of Pinder’s 
(as Hoppe puts it) “teleologisch gedeuteter Naturprozess mystischer 
Farbung.” Mannheim in his analysis probably overstresses sociological 
at the expense of ideological factors, but his reasoning is invariably 
lucid and strict. In this respect Hoppe does not measure up to him. His 
view-point is vitalistic, and the great word Leben at times takes the 
place of clear and accurate analysis. Thus he speaks of the rise of new 
age-groups with different ideological set-ups as “Einbruchsstellen des 
Lebens,” stating: ‘Es besteht neben der ideellen Dynamik im Bezirk 
des Objektiven eine vitale Dynamik im Bezirk des Subjektiven, und 
es kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass die Geschichte im Entscheiden- 
den den Antrieben des Lebens folgt.” 

Mannheim, as we saw, embodies his generational entelechies in the 
larger, continuous Strémungsentelechien, of which the former are but off- 
shoots. Hoppe, on the other hand, rather stresses the discontinuity, the 
ruptures caused by the transfer of cultural concepts from an older age- 


group to a younger one with a different structure: 


_ Es muss von staérkstem Einfluss auf den Vorgang der kulturellen Wandlung sein, 
_ dass das weitergegebene Kulturgut geistig-seelischen Verhaltungsweisen ausgelie- 
_ fert wird, die strukturell von denen der urspriinglichen Kulturtrager verschieden 
_ sind. Mit anderen Worten: am Generationsphinomen wird besonders deutlich, 


Pokaan ve 





dass die kulturelle Entwicklung nicht Entwicklung eines in sich zusammen- 
hingenden Ideenorganismus ist, sondern dass sie sich in der Form einer Ausein- 


_ andersetzung zwischen objektivem Geist und subjektivem Leben vollzieht. 


The new set-up at the new point of departure cannot be adequately 
accounted for, Hoppe holds, by “changing combinations of circum- 
stances,” in other words environmentally. The Neuansatz des Lebens 
which enters into the picture as a determining factor of primary im- 
portance may be described thus: A given cultural pattern will always 


) overstress those ideological elements on which it is based. It is selective; 
"in trying to establish itself permanently (as every culture will tend to 


do), it will become more and more one-sided. At the same time it will en- 


‘list, in the defense of its ideology, the entire social structure of which it 


is in control. More and more will the succeeding age-group become aware 


* “Das Problem der Generation in der Literaturwissenschaft.” 
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of that which was left out, understressed. This it will seek to supply, at 
first submissively, trying to gain its end within the “Denkformen”’ oj 
the older generation, then rapidly acquiring revolutionary momentum: 
and finally it will itself be foiled in its attempt to impose on the world 
permanently its own likewise unevenly balanced cultural pattern. His. 
tory may thus be looked upon as an eternal corrective process. And the 
successive age-groups that are instrumental therein Hoppe connects with 
the various forms of human typology in the sense of Eduard Spranger.* 
All these (the religious, ethical, theoretic, economic, etc.) types are 
present in all ages, but the constant violation of the equilibrium again 
and again puts a different type in the role of the corrective factor, nu- 
merically strengthening it by the fluctuating mass of the more neutral 
individuals as they become sensitive to the disturbed balance. The gen. 
eration thus becomes the “aktualisierte Form einer typischen Grundhal- 
tung.” 

Die historisch greifbaren Generationsentelechien sind potentiell immer vorhanden 
gewesen, die Notwendigkeit ihrer Aktualisierung ergab sich aus den Notwendig- 
keiten des Lebens—aus dem Verlangen nach Abwendung der Lebensniéte und 
aus der damit gegebenen Bediirftigkeit zur Objektivisierung [sic] der erlésenden 
Lebens- und Geisteskrafte im Kultursystem. 


With all this we are, after all, not so far from Petersen’s “fiihrender, 
umgebogener, unterdriickter Typ.”’ And we must ask at this juncture 
whether Hoppe is really justified in his polemics against “changing 
combinations of circumstances” as a sufficient determinative factor in 
the formation of the generational entelechy. For is not the violation of 
the equilibrium of life by the preceding generation in itself a circum- 
stance, an environmental factor? This is clearly the case as soon as we 
interpret the term circumstance widely enough to embrace negative as 
well as positive factors. Summarizing his position, Hoppe says: 


Die Zugehérigkeit zur Generation ergibt sich aus der seelischen Verwandtschait 
der Gleichaltrigen und Altersverwandten, soweit diese an der kulturellen Ent: 
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wicklung teilhaben, ohne dass sie jedoch in konkreter Gemeinschaft zu leben 
brauchten. Es scheiden aus: die Gegentypen und die Indifferenten; es kommen | 
hinzu: die seelisch Verwandten ilterer oder spaiterer Generationen. 


This practically defeats the age-group as a chronological entity, as a 
adequate principle of periodization, and Hoppe himself seems to be not 
far from such a disillusioned conclusion. But he must thus discredit the 
principle only because he asked too much of it at the outset. As soon a‘ 
we remember that age-groups have an individual historic characte! 
only a potiori (the presence of the “unterdriickter Typ” is always to be 


% Spranger, Lebensformen, Halle, 1st ed., 1914; numerous later editions. 
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taken for granted—here as much as in the regional principle or, as a 
matter of fact, in any other attempt to rise from a positivistic chaos of 
facts to a structural synthesis of any kind!), as soon as we remember 
that frequently, indeed, unity of problem, not of solution, is the com- 
mon denominator, we are on safe ground again, and we have enough 
definite substance left to make the concept of the age-group still emi- 
nently worth while. 

One last point on which I must take issue with Hoppe is his assertion 
that the importance of age-groups as historic entities is dwindling in the 
present and will further continue to do so. We must remember that 
Hoppe explained age-groups as qualitatively distinct entities on the 
basis of mutual suppression of human types and the increasing explosive 
force that developed under such pressure. In our day and age of tolerance 
and democracy, Hoppe holds in 1930, this suppression of opposed types 
is so rapidly giving way to freedom of development for each and all 
that in the future they will peacefully coexist, ceasing to be forced to 
fight for existence by enlisting as militant age-groups. This theory is 
strange in view of the fact that the present age is the one that really 
discovered the fundamental importance of the age-group problem. It 
shows blindness towards such phenomena as Expressionism and the 
German Youth Movement; seldom has a generation entered the arena 
with such a militant “corrective” enthusiasm as the latter, And today, 
six years after Hoppe wrote his essay, we are again witnessing in Ger- 
many an upheaval in which the generational traits stand out with 
unique clearness. Moreover, we have the most forceful demonstratio ad 
oculos imaginable as to how this generation is mobilizing and controlling 
the entire political, social, educational machinery (Gleichschaltung) in 
order to perpetuate its ideology, to codrdinate the neutral types and to 
exclude the irreconcilably opposed from historic activity. 


Related in some respects to Hoppe’s viewpoint (though with a dif- 
ferent evaluation of the principle as such) is that of Eduard Wechssler, 
Romance scholar and the most profuse of all writers dealing with our 
problem. He, too, takes a definite stand against Pinder, whose many 
brilliant observations he acknowledges, but whom he accuses of ulti- 
mately having harmed rather than promoted a clear understanding of 


* The following are his more important contributions: (1) “(Die Auseinandersetzung des 
deutschen Geistes mit der franzdsischen Aufklarung (1732-1832),”” Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift, t (1923); (2) “Generation als Jugendgemeinschaft,” in Geist und Gesellschaft [Fest- 
schrift fiir Breysig|, 1 (Breslau, 1927); (3) “Die Davoser Hochschulvortriige und das Pro- 
blem der Generation in der Geistesgeschichte,” Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und englischen 
Unterricht (1929); (4) Die Generation als Jugendreihe und ihr Kampf um die Denkform 
(Leipzig, 1930); (5) Jugendreihen des deutschen Menschen 1733-1933 (Leipzig, 1934). 
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the problem. For the idea of the generation must be conceived of strictly 
historically, neither genealogically nor biologically. It is a problem of 
“Geistesgeschichte,” not of “Geschichtsbiologie.” This eliminates from 
the start all theories of a regular rhythm. The intervals are uneven and 
incalculable, depending on dynamic forces and tensions of a hic et nunc. 
For sixteenth-century France, Wechssler points out average intervals 
of 33-35 years, but in the twentieth century they dwindle to ten, after 
the War even to five years.’ And for the period of ‘‘German Idealism,” 
from Haller to the Romanticists (birth-years 1708-1794), he assumes 
five age-groups of 10-14 years apiece.®* 

Like Hoppe, Wechssler sees in the historic process an everlasting 
struggle for balance, or, as he puts it, “Einheit und Ganzheit.” Thes: 
are never actually realized by any one generation. Every succeeding 
age-group has to stress that which was neglected, and hence in a certain 
sense every succeeding age-group is(temporarily at least) right. But while 
Hoppe links up his age-groups with the typology of Spranger, Wechss!e: 
in his later works definitely commits himself to Hans Leisegang’s De»- 
formen:** “kosmisch-organisch,” “ethisch-persénlich (heroisch),’’“‘physi- 
kalisch-mechanisch,” “rational-mathematisch.”’ ‘““Gemeinsame seelische 
Not,” growing from the superimposed pattern of the older generation, 
is the motivating force in the formation of a new Jugendreihe. Its common 
bond is at the start negative, a feeling that “things cannot go on this 
way,” Then the leader arises, setting forth the positive new ideology. 
Without the leading genius the age-group remains inarticulate; without 
the acclaim of an age-group the genius does not attain to his fullest pos- 
sible development. The individual rises to a position of leadership when 
the demands of the age coincide with his own innate structural law: 
likewise a specific nation takes the lead within a cultural area when its 
national genius is in line with the necessities of the period.®® Hence the 


French hegemony around 1700, the German around 1800. This then is 


the definition of the age-group: 


Altersgemeinschaft oder genauer Gemeinschaft von Altersgenossen heisst uns 


hier eine Gruppe von Jahrgangen einer Nation," die infolge ihrer anniherné 
gleichzeitigen Geburt und ahnlicher Kindheits- und Jugendeindriicke unter dem 
Druck einer bestimmten geistigsittlichen Lage und staatlich-gesellschaftlicher 


5’ T do not pretend to check up on this statement or to investigate whether there is pos- 
sibly a tendency to develop myopia as one approaches one’s own age. 
58 According to Wechssler there is one intermission (1734-1740) in which no definite 


age-group coagulates. 
* Hans Leisegang, Denkformen (Berlin, 1928). 
* Pinder makes the same point. 
© In other places Wechssler takes a more international view. His rhapsodic emotional- 
ism frequently makes it difficult to pin him down to very precise definitions. 
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und wirtschaftlicher Verhiltnisse sich zu annahernd gemeinsamen Wiinschen 
und Bemiihungen verbinden. 


But Wechssler is anything but exacting regarding chronological limits: 
“Nur darauf kommt es an, dass jene alle so weit gleichaltrig sind, um 
mit derselben Jugendreihe aufzubrechen.”® Important is rather the 
point of intellectual awakening, for which he has many names: “Kairos,” 
“Quellpunkt,” “Jahr der Jugend.’ It is to be determined in a purely 
inductive manner. 

As a Jugendrethe the “‘Altersgemeinschaft”’ enters the arena; and only 
during this early period does it show its coherence to the fullest extent. 
It then reaches its ““Lebenshéhe” and finally becomes an Altersreihe in 
the narrower sense; but during these later stages a growing individualiza- 
tion deprives the once youthful phalanx of its militant unity, its genera- 
tional consciousness.“ Wechssler sings peans to the Spirit of Youth as 
“der echte Kénigssohn,” denouncing the Zeitgeist as his spurious rival. 
The history of the world becomes “die Taten und Leiden des echten 
Jugendgeistes,”’ history dissolves itself into ever-recurrent youth move- 
ments. To be sure, he modifies his statement: not all youth movements 
need be iconoclastic and revolutionary; some supplement and perfect 


_ the task of the previous generation. When all is said and done, it remains 
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somewhat ludicrous to conceive of Gottsched as the leader of the 
youth movement of 1700—and yet that is only a logical conclusion. 
Wechssler’s panegyric enthusiasm tends to discredit the entire complex. 

Youth, we found, strives to reéstablish the ever-violated balance in 
the cultural world. “Jugend eilt dahin, wo Not am Mann ist.” One age 
may require rebalancing in the religious, a second in the esthetic, a 
third in the social direction. The spiritual struggle of the generations is 
therefore continually shifting from one battle-field to another. Or, to 
use another simile, Youth advances not in a straight line, but rather 
singles out one point for its first and main attack in the manner of the 
sliding phalanx of Alexander and Hannibal: 


"In some places Wechssler seems to assume that the leader tends to antedate his 
Jugendreihe chronologically. In his latest book he speaks of the “nachgeborene Jugend- 
reihe.” Pinder takes issue with Wechssler on this point (preface to the second edition of 


+ his book), accusing him of thus falsifying the strict concept of the age-group. 


© Petersen would reply: “Geburtslage ist gleiche Entfernung von den Generations- 


} crlebnissen.” And it can be measured. 


“ Here again Pinder di . It is not a question of consciousness. Often there is none 
q 


® such from the beginning. The generational entelechy is the point, and this does not depend 
) 0n generational consciousness. Wechssler’s partisanship for Youth, Pinder asserts, warps 
> his insight into the problem. Many age-groups made their characteristic contribution long 
) after they had outgrown youth. 
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the problem. For the idea of the generation must be conceived of strictly 
historically, neither genealogically nor biologically. It is a problem of 
“‘Geistesgeschichte,” not of “Geschichtsbiologie.” This eliminates from 
the start all theories of a regular rhythm. The intervals are uneven and 
incalculable, depending on dynamic forces and tensions of a hic et nunc. 
For sixteenth-century France, Wechssler points out average intervals 
of 33-35 years, but in the twentieth century they dwindle to ten, after 
the War even to five years.*’ And for the period of “German Idealism,” 
from Haller to the Romanticists (birth-years 1708-1794), he assumes 
five age-groups of 10-14 years apiece. 

Like Hoppe, Wechssler sees in the historic process an everlasting 
struggle for balance, or, as he puts it, “Einheit und Ganzheit.” These 
are never actually realized by any one generation. Every succeeding 
age-group has to stress that which was neglected, and hence in a certain 
sense every succeeding age-group is(temporarily at least) right. But while 
Hoppe links up his age-groups with the typology of Spranger, Wechssler 
in his later works definitely commits himself to Hans Leisegang’s Denk- 
formen:*®* “kosmisch-organisch,” “ethisch-persénlich (heroisch),”’“physi- 
kalisch-mechanisch,” “rational-mathematisch.” ““Gemeinsame seelische 
Not,” growing from the superimposed pattern of the older generation, 
is the motivating force in the formation of a new Jugendrethe. Its common 
bond is at the start negative, a feeling that “things cannot go on this 
way,” Then the leader arises, setting forth the positive new ideology. 
Without the leading genius the age-group remains inarticulate; without 
the acclaim of an age-group the genius does not attain to his fullest pos- 
sible development. The individual rises to a position of leadership when 
the demands of the age coincide with his own innate structural law; 
likewise a specific nation takes the lead within a cultural area when its 
national genius is in line with the necessities of the period.®® Hence the 
French hegemony around 1700, the German around 1800. This then is 
the definition of the age-group: 

Altersgemeinschaft oder genauer Gemeinschaft von Altersgenossen heisst uns 
hier eine Gruppe von Jahrgingen einer Nation," die infolge ihrer annaihernd 
gleichzeitigen Geburt und ahnlicher Kindheits- und Jugendeindriicke unter dem 
Druck einer bestimmten geistigsittlichen Lage und staatlich-gesellschaftlicher 


5’ I do not pretend to check up on this statement or to investigate whether there is pos- 
sibly a tendency to develop myopia as one approaches one’s own age. 

58 According to Wechssler there is one intermission (1734-1740) in which no definite 
age-group coagulates. 

5 Hans Leisegang, Denkformen (Berlin, 1928). 

6° Pinder makes the same point. 

® In other places Wechssler takes a more international view. His rhapsodic emotional- 
ism frequently makes it difficult to pin him down to very precise definitions. 
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und wirtschaftlicher Verhaltnisse sich zu annaihernd gemeinsamen Wiinschen 
und Bemiihungen verbinden. 


But Wechssler is anything but exacting regarding chronological limits: 
“Nur darauf kommt es an, dass jene alle so weit gleichaltrig sind, um 
mit derselben Jugendreihe aufzubrechen.”® Important is rather the 
point of intellectual awakening, for which he has many names: “Kairos,” 
“Quellpunkt,” “Jahr der Jugend.’ It is to be determined in a purely 
inductive manner. 

As a Jugendreihe the “Altersgemeinschaft”’ enters the arena; and only 
during this early period does it show its coherence to the fullest extent. 
It then reaches its “Lebenshéhe”’ and finally becomes an Alfersreihe in 
the narrower sense; but during these later stages a growing individualiza- 
tion deprives the once youthful phalanx of its militant unity, its genera- 
tional consciousness.“ Wechssler sings pans to the Spirit of Youth as 
“der echte Kénigssohn,” denouncing the Zeitgeist as his spurious rival. 
The history of the world becomes “die Taten und Leiden des echten 
Jugendgeistes,” history dissolves itself into ever-recurrent youth move- 
ments. To be sure, he modifies his statement: not all youth movements 
need be iconoclastic and revolutionary; some supplement and perfect 
the task of the previous generation. When all is said and done, it remains 
somewhat ludicrous to conceive of Gottsched as the leader of the 
youth movement of 1700—and yet that is only a logical conclusion. 
Wechssler’s panegyric enthusiasm tends to discredit the entire complex. 

Youth, we found, strives to reéstablish the ever-violated balance in 
the cultural world. “Jugend eilt dahin, wo Not am Mann ist.” One age 
may require rebalancing in the religious, a second in the esthetic, a 
third in the social direction. The spiritual struggle of the generations is 
therefore continually shifting from one battle-field to another. Or, to 
use another simile, Youth advances not in a straight line, but rather 
singles out one point for its first and main attack in the manner of the 
sliding phalanx of Alexander and Hannibal: 


* In some places Wechssler seems to assume that the leader tends to antedate his 
Jugendreihe chronologically. In his latest book he speaks of the “‘nachgeborene Jugend- 
teihe.” Pinder takes issue with Wechssler on this point (preface to the second edition of 
his book), accusing him of thus falsifying the strict concept of the age-group. 

® Petersen would reply: “‘Geburtslage ist gleiche Entfernung von den Generations- 
erlebnissen.”” And it can be measured. 

“ Here again Pinder disagrees. It is not a question of consciousness. Often there is none 
such from the beginning. The generational entelechy is the point, and this does not depend 
on generational consciousness. Wechssler’s partisanship for Youth, Pinder asserts, warps 
his insight into the problem. Many age-groups made their characteristic contribution long 
after they had outgrown youth. 
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So wie die seelische Gesamtlage des Erlebnispunktes es verlangt, werden Maler 
oder Musiker, Baumeister oder Staatsminner, Heilige oder Gelehrte zuerst die 
Fahne tragen und fiir alle, die Augen haben, des Bild des neuen Geistes sichtbar 
machen. 


Also the various spheres of the Objective Spirit have structural laws of 
their own; they will offer resistance and resistance of varying intensity, 
to conquest by the new spirit; manifold variations will be the result of 
the struggle between the vital dynamics of the subject and the resistance 
of the object. 

One cultural field is of primary importance at one specific juncture 
and perhaps secondary when the next generational clash comes on. 
History deals with the primary, decisive struggles, for history is history 
of the human spirit as such. Strictly speaking, therefore, there is, ac- 
cording to Wechssler, no such thing as Gattungsgeschichte, history of 
individual fields of human endeavor, since each one of these fields will 
be at one time of primary, at another of secondary importance. German 
literature around 1620 is of secondary, around 1800 of primary, signifi- 
cance. A history of German literature is therefore historic in scope 
around 1800, but largely antiquarian in the early seventeenth century. 

Wechssler’s main thesis, his insistence on the part played in history 
by insurgent youth, opens up new perspectives and is of value as long 
as it does not reduce itself ad absurdum through exaggeration. Unfortu- 
nately his verbose enthusiasm does not avoid this danger, but rather 
invites criticism, even sarcasm, as when he speaks of “Jugendgeist, der 
adlig reine Tor,” of “das eine und ewige Gnadenwunder der Gottheit” 
(i.e. Youth), when he says: 

Quelipunkte brachen auf, Zeitwenden sind erschienen, wo Menschengeist dem 
Himmel niaher war als sonst, weil Stoff und Zwang fast iiberwunden schienen. 
Damals erwies sich Jugendgeist als Heldengeist und scheuchte die Gespenster in 
die Winkel. Damals nahm Jungmannschaft zum Hiéchsten ihren Anlauf und 
stiirzte unerschrocken, ob auch der eine oder andere wankte, nach fernem Ziel. 


Such an attitude can be understood only against the background of that 
very fundamental upheaval of German youth, the “Jugendbewegung”’ 
par excellence. But it cheapens its spirit. 


This discussion of German contributions to the problem of age-groups 
is intended to present critically positive results as well as exaggerations 
and aberrations in many quarters, and to help establish the reality of 
the problem in America. It would seem to me that Geistesgeschichte of 
necessity leads to the age-group as a heuristic principle. But this heuristic 
principle is one which must be taken for absolute no more than any other. 
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It must not aspire to dogmatization.™ In his Fiihrung und Geleit Hans 
Carossa says from the poet’s point of view: 


Leben ist eine Zusammenkunft, zu der immer nur eine begrenzte Zahl auf einmal 
geladen ist, und nie wird die Einladung wiederholt. Unméglich kénnen sich alle 
Giaste von Angesicht zu Angesicht kennen lernen; dennoch fiihlen sie sich als 
Gemeinschaft,—haben wir nicht schon eine gewisse Sympathie fiir alle mit uns 
im gleichen Jahrgang Geborenen? Kein Riesengeist vergangener Zeit wird uns 
den unmittelbaren Lebensanhauch, die Liebe, den Hass, die Gedanken und die 
Weissagungen derer ersetzen kénnen, die mit uns unter den gleichen Himmels- 
bewegungen stehen und in der nimlichen Phase der Menschheitsentwicklung 
vereinigt sind. Auch wer mich anfeindet, gehért noch zu mir... . 


DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
Brown University 


% Emil Utitz, “Zur Philosophie der Jugend,” Kantstudien, xxxv (1930) says: “. . . die 
Ergibigkeit des Generationsproblems erweist sich nur, insoweit es aufgenommen wird in 
die Fille historischer Begriffsbildung. Saugt es diese in sich auf, so wird es durch die 
Uberlastung zerdriickt. Und das Ergebnis ist: ein neuer unkritischer Dogmatismus.” 

% In closing, I should call attention to two German publications dealing with our prob- 
lem that I did not discuss in this paper. Richard Alewyn, ‘Das Problem der Generation 
in der Geschichte,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung (1929), gives a short critical, on the 
whole negative, and not particularly pertinent review of the various approaches to the 
problem. Walter Scheidt, Lebensgesetze der Kultur: Biologische Betrachtungen sum “Problem 
der Generation” in der Geistesgeschichte (Berlin, 1929), speaks, as indicated by the title, 
from the biologist’s view-point; here I do not feel competent to enter into a discussion. In 
France there has been a lively discussion of the historical concept “generation” ever since 
Comte. The outstanding contribution seems to be Mentré, Les générations sociales (Paris, 
1920—reprint). A summary of the French, largely positivistic, point of view may be found 
in Mannheim’s essay.—Contributions postdating 1934 have not been taken into account in 
this article. 




































ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I. Under date of January 2 the Secretary submitted to the Council the pro. 
visional actions taken at its meeting on January 1 (see the 1935 Supplement, 
p. 1365). These actions were unanimously confirmed. 

II. Under date of January 13 the Secretary transmitted to the Council 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee, made at its meeting on January 
11, regarding (1) the vacancy on the Council created by the resignation of Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve; (2) the vacancy on the Advisory Committee created by 
President Carleton Brown’s declination to serve; (3) the nominations requested 
by the Council for a committee pursuant to Professor Oscar Campbell’s resolu- 
tion. As a result Grace Frank of Bryn Mawr College was elected to fill Dean 
Gildersleeve’s term; action regarding the Advisory Committee was deferred 
till the next meeting of the Council; and the following committee was appointed: 
E. C. Armstrong, Chairman pro tem, M. A. Buchanan, Oscar J. Campbell, 
R. H. Fife, A. H. Quinn, F. N, Robinson, Louis B. Wright. 

III. Under date of January 15 the Secretary transmitted to the Council a 
request that the Regulations in PMLA be revised to conform with recent recom- 
mendations of the Program Committee and new needs. It was unanimously 
voted that they be so revised. 

IV. Under date of January 27, the Secretary transmitted to the Council a 
request of the Fédération de l’Alliance Francaise that the Association sponsor its 
congrés to be held in New York City in April and appoint a delegate to preside 
at one of the meetings. The request was granted by majority vote. 

V. See Meeting of the Executive Council, PMLA, 11 (Sept., 1936), 891-894. 

VI. Under date of May 16, the President suggested to the Council that 
power to approve application for aid in publication of books recommended 
by the Committee on Research Activities be delegated to the Secretary until 
October 1, 1936, the date when the next applications are due at the offices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The Council, by mail ballot, approved. 

VII. Under date of October 1, the Advisory Committee suggested to the 
Council an amendment of By-Law 1, line 8, so that it may read: “and, excep! 
as specified by the Executive Council, of all books. ...” This change provides 
for the issuance of the new Variorum Shakespeare under other editorship. The 
Council approved this amendment. 

VIII. Under the same date the Secretary transmitted to the Council a report 
of the President and Executive Officers recommending that the life membership 
dues be raised to $100 (see PMLA 11, 893-894), and that the Constitution, 
Article m1, 2, 11. 2-3, be amended so that it may read: “A single payment of 
one hundred dollars or by the payment of thirty-four dollars for three successive 
years.”” The Council approved this amendment. 


IX. Under date of October 9, A. G. Solalinde was appointed to the monograph | 


Committee to fill the term of J. E. Gillet (resigned). 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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Pay has a strictly nautical meaning, to make the seams of a vessel water-tight with hot pitch 

Ericson, E. E. “‘Juba.”” LT LS, Dec. 19, 1936, p. 1052. 

Herold, Amos L. ‘The Future Tense in Modern English.”’ Eng. Jour., xxv. 
670-677. 

Holt, Alfred H. Phrase Origins: A Study of Familiar Expressions, N. Y. 

Hulbert, J. R. ‘‘English in Manorial Documents of the Thirteenth and F our- 
teenth Centuries.” MP, xxxiv. 37-61. 

Classified lists of English words not recorded in the NED or only recorded at a later date, 

Jespersen, Otto. ““Form and/or Function in Grammar.” J EGP, xxxv. 461- 
465. 

Johnson, Oscar E. Tense Significance as the Time of the Action. Philadelphia. 
(Language Dissertations pub. by the Linguistic Soc. of Am., No. 21.) 

Jones, Claude. ‘“‘Walsyngham Wystyll.” J EGP, xxxv. 139. 

Primarily an explanation of a crux in the morality Mankind. 

Jones, Joseph. “Some Semantic Observations on Certain Uses of go.” [Univ. 
of Texas] Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 42-52. 

Go in the verb-adverb combination, as in go through, with substantives, as in go Hollywood, 
with adjectives, as in go bad, with other verbs, as in go hang, and in figurative phrases, such as 
go to the dogs. 

Judson, Lyman S. (ed.). ‘Experimental Studies of the Firmness of the Velar- 
pharyngeal Occlusion during the Production of the English vowels [ul, (i), 
{o}, fe], [a], [2], [#2]. I. The Investigation of Twenty Male Subjects, by Edward 
A. Nusbaum; II. The Investigation of Twenty Female Subjects by Len 
Foley and Charlotte Wells.”’ Speech Monographs, 11 (1935). 71-80. 

Kantner, Claude E., and West, Robert W. “An Apologia of a New Phonetic 
Classification.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xxm. 221-235. 

Kantor, Jacob R. Am Objective Psychology of Grammar. Bloomington, Ind. 
(Indiana Univ. Pub.: Science Ser.) 

Kuethe, J. Louis. ‘“Mode~n Slang.’”’ AS, x1. 293-297. 

Dates about 250 slang expressions. 

Law, Robert A. “Morgan Calloway, Jr.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, 

No. 16, pp. 7-16. 
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Malone, Kemp. “The Phonemic Structure of English Monosyllables.” AS, 
x1. 205-218. 

——— “Phonemes and Phonetic Correlations in Current English.’’ English 
Studies, xvur. 159-164. 
“The Inflexion of OE. gar ‘spear’.”” Angl B, xtvu. 219-220. 
Denies the evidence for considering it a u-stem. 
“On the Etymology of Lingfield (Surrey).” Anglia, Lx. 366-368. 

Marckwardt, Albert H. “‘ ‘Yes’—and Its Variants.”’ Words, Feb., 1936, pp. 
7, 18. 

Menner, Robert J. ‘The Conflict of Homonyms in English.” Lang, xu. 
229-244. 

Meritt, Herbert. “Old English Sedulius Glosses.”” AJ P, tvit. 140-150. 
OE. glosses in C.C.C.C. MS 173. 

Mezger, F. ‘“Der germanische Kult und die 2. Feminina auf -icge und -estre. 
Archiv, cLxvumt (1935). 177-184. 

Schlauch, Margaret. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Linguistics. 

Small, George W. ‘‘On the Study of Old English Syntax.”” PM LA, 1. 1-7. 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Linguistic Cowardice and Verbal Timidities.” Eng. 
Jour., xxv. 573-588. 
“Tongue Twisters: Difficult Pronunciation as a Source of Verbal 
Taboos.” AS, x1. 203-204. 

Swadesh, Morris. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Linguistics. 

Taylor, Rupert. “ ‘Folks’ in Elizabethan English.” AS, x1. 187-188. 

Thompson, C. R. ‘The Study of Anglo-Saxon in America.” English Studies, 
xvi. 241-253. 
An historical account. 

Watson, George. “Dialect Survivals of Anglo-Saxon Inflection.” J EGP, 
xxxv. 44-60. 

Willard, E. Payson. ‘The Origin of ain’t.”” Word Study, Vol. x1, No. 5, pp. 
2-3. 
A suggestion by Professor Willard with discussion by Harold H. Bender. 

Wise, C. M. “A Comparison of Certain Features of British and American 
Pronunciation.” Proc. Second Intern. Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Cambridge, 











pp. 285-302. 


See also Section v1, s.v. Miscellaneous, Allen, Hope E.; Section v1, s.v. Sir 


_ Tristram; and Section vu, s.v. Spenser, Sugden. 


II. VERSIFICATION 
Morris, Amos R. The Orchestration of the Metrical Line. 2nd ed., Boston. 


III. GENERAL 


_ Blackmur, R. P. The Double Agent: Essays in Craft and Elucidation. N. Y., 

| 1935. 

_ Bond, Donald F. “English Legal Proverbs.” PMLA, u1. 921-935. 
Chandler, Frank W. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Esthetics. 

An essay on the conceptions of the nature of poetry. 
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v. 567-582. 

Colby, Elbridge. English Catholic Poets: Chaucer to Dryden. Milwaukee. 

Cooper, Lane. Evolution and Repentance. Ithaca, N. Y. 

“Mixed essays and addresses on Aristotle, Plato, and Dante, with papers on Matthew Amol; 
and Wordsworth.” 

Cox, Edward G. A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, Includin; 
Voyages, Geographical Descriptions, Adventures, Shipwrecks and Expeditions 
Vol. 1: The Old World. Seattle, 1935. (Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Lang. and Lii. 
Vol. 1x.) 

Daehler, A. H. ‘“‘The Meaning of Poetry.” Four Lectures on the Fine Aris 
Colorado Springs, Col., pp. 7-22 (Colorado College Pub., Gen. Ser., No. 207), 

De Ricci, Seymour. Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in thy 
United States and Canada. Vol. 1. N. Y., 1935. 

Farrell, James T. See GENERAL SECTION, 5.v. Zsthetics. 

Foerster, Norman. “Literary Scholarship and Criticism.” Eng. Jour., Co. 
lege ed., xxv. 224-232. 

Reaffirms his position that criticism is the highest aim of scholarship and that this criticisx 
should have for its chief concern the universal and the timeless in literature. 

Gilder, Rosamond, and Freedley, George. Theatre Collections in Libraric 
and Museums: An International Handbook. N. Y. 

Granniss, Ruth S. ‘Series of Books about Books.” Colophon, n.s., 1. 549-564 

Guérard, Albert L. Art for Art’s Sake. Boston. 

Haselden, R. B. Scientific Aids for the Study of Manuscripts. Oxford, 19°: 
(Suppl. to the Bibliographical Society's Trans., No. 10.) 

Haraszti, Zoltan. “English Bibles in the [Boston Public] Library.’’ Mo 
Books, x1. 425-446. 

Hayes, James J. ‘The Rhythm of Prose.” Eng. Jour. xxv. 868-877. 

Hicks, Granville. ‘Assumptions in Literature.” Eng. Jour., xxv. 709-717 








Hubbell, Jay B., and Beaty, John O. Am Introduction to Poetry. Revise: | 


edition. N. Y. 

Lawton, Dorothy. ‘‘A Research into the Anthropological, Ethnological a: 
Religious Origins of the Dance.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xt, 823-826. 
Description of a bibliography of 23,000 items on file in the library. 

Lowes, John L. Essays in Appreciation. Boston. 
Contents: The Noblest Monument of English Prose; The Art of Geoffrey Chaucer; T» 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Two Readings of Earth [Hardy and Meredith]; The Poetry of Amy Lowe! 
An Unacknowledged Imagist [Meredith]. 

McBurney, James H. “The Place of the Enthymeme in Rhetorical Theor 
Speech Monographs, ut. 49-74. (Univ. of Mich. abstract of diss.) 

McKeon, Richard. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Zisthetics. 

Magriel, Paul D. A Bibliography of Dancing: A List of Books and Artic 
on the Dance and Related Subjects. N. Y. 

Newton, A. Edward. Bibliography and Pseudo-Bibliography. Phila. (Rose 
bach Fellowships in Bibl., No. v). 
Nicoll, Allardyce. The English Theatre: A Short History. N. Y. 
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O'Neill, Daniel J. A Book about Books. Providence, R. I. 

Palfrey, Thos. R., and Coleman, Henry E. Guide to Bibliographies of Theses, 
United States and Canada. Chicago. 

Potter, Alfred C. “Some Early Books on Tobacco.” Harvard Library Notes, 
No. 27, pp. 101-118. 

Ransom, John C. “Characters and Character.”” Amer. Rev., v1. 271-288. 

Repplier, Agnes. In Pursuit of Laughter. Boston. 

Rosenbach, A. S. W. A Book Hunter’s Holiday: Adventures with Books and 
Manuscripts. Boston. 

Salls, Helen H. See AMERICAN II. 

Speckbaugh, Paul F. See Generat SEcTION, s.v. Zsthetics. 

Stern, Madeline B. “Counterclockwise: Flux of Time in Literature.’”’ Se- 
wanee Rev., XLIV. 338-365. 

A study of the concepts of time in literature. 

Tate, Allen. Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas. N. Y. 

Teeter, Louis. “Literary History and the Aesthetic Experience.’ Eng. Jour., 
xxv. 737-749, 

Thompson, Alan R. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Hsthetics. 

Thrall, William F., and Hibbard, Addison. A Handbook to Literature. N. Y. 
Part one is an alphabetical list of literary and rhetorical terms with explanation and historical 
comment. Part two is an outline of English and American literature by years in parallel 
columns. 

Utter, Robert P., and Needham, Gwendolyn B. Pamela’s Daughters. N. Y. 
A study of the ideal in womanhood as reflected in English literature since the time of Richard- 
son. 

Walbridge, Earle F. Literary Characters Drawn from Life: ‘Romans a Clef,’ 
‘Drames @ Clef,’ Real People in Poetry, with Some Other Literary Diversions. 
N, Y. 

Whiting, B. J. “A handful of recent Wellerisms.” Archiv, cLxtx. 71-75, 
“The Earliest Recorded English Wellerism.” PQ, xv. 310-311. 

“ ‘Old Maids Lead Apes in Hell.’ ” ESt, rxx. 337-351. 

Wiley, Margaret L. ‘Genius: A Problem in Definition.”’ [Univ. of Texas] 
Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 77-83. 

Illustrates historically five meanings of the word. 








IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 


Miscellaneous. Ericson, E. E. “English Nose Literature.” N&Q, cixx1. 95. 
Frost, George L. “Caesar and Virgil’s Magic in England.” MLN, u1. 431- 
433, 


Hamilton, M. P. “A Latin and English Passage on Dreams.”’ S P, xxxm1. 1-9. 
Passages before and since Chaucer on dreams and dreamers. 

Salls, Helen H. “Joan of Arc in English and American Literature.” So. Ail, 
Quar., xxxv. 167-184. 

Sinclair, Dorothy, and Through, Mary. A Bibliography of Subject Poetry 
Anthologies. Baltimore. 
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and Museums: An International Handbook. N. Y. 
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Contents: The Noblest Monument of English Prose; The Art of Geoffrey Chaucer; The 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Two Readings of Earth [Hardy and Meredith]; The Poetry of Amy Lowell; 
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O’Neill, Daniel J. A Book about Books. Providence, R. I. 

Palfrey, Thos. R., and Coleman, Henry E. Guide to Bibliographies of Theses, 
United States and Canada. Chicago. 

Potter, Alfred C. “Some Early Books on Tobacco.” Harvard Library Notes, 
No. 27, pp. 101-118. 

Ransom, John C. “Characters and Character.” Amer. Rev., v1. 271-288. 

Repplier, Agnes. In Pursuit of Laughter. Boston. 

Rosenbach, A. S. W. A Book Hunter’s Holiday: Adventures with Books and 
Manuscripts. Boston. 

Salls, Helen H. See AMERICAN II. 

Speckbaugh, Paul F. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Zisthetics. 

Stern, Madeline B. ‘‘Counterclockwise: Flux of Time in Literature.” Se- 
wanee Rev., XLIV. 338-365. 

A study of the concepts of time in literature. 

Tate, Allen. Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas. N. Y. 

Teeter, Louis. ‘Literary History and the Aesthetic Experience.”’ Eng. Jour., 
xxv. 737-749. 

Thompson, Alan R. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. Zisthetics. 

Thrall, William F., and Hibbard, Addison. A Handbook to Literature. N. Y. 
Part one is an alphabetical list of literary and rhetorical terms with explanation and historical 
comment. Part two is an outline of English and American literature by years in parallel 
columns. 

Utter, Robert P., and Needham, Gwendolyn B. Pamela’s Daughters. N. Y. 
A study of the ideal in womanhood as reflected in English literature since the time of Richard- 
son. 

Walbridge, Earle F. Literary Characters Drawn from Life: ‘Romans @ Clef,’ 
‘Drames @ Clef,’ Real People in Poetry, with Some Other Literary Diversions. 
N.Y. 

Whiting, B. J. “A handful of recent Wellerisms.” Archiv, cLx1x. 71-75. 
“The Earliest Recorded English Wellerism.” PQ, xv. 310-311. 

** ‘Old Maids Lead Apes in Hell.’ ” ESt, txx. 337-351. 

Wiley, Margaret L. “Genius: A Problem in Definition.” [Univ. of Texas] 
Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 77-83. 

Illustrates historically five meanings of the word. 








IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 


Miscellaneous. Ericson, E. E. ‘‘English Nose Literature.” N&Q, cixx1. 95. 
Frost, George L, “Caesar and Virgil’s Magic in England.” MLN, tt. 431- 
433. 


Hamilton, M. P. “A Latin and English Passage on Dreams.’’ S P, xxx. 1-9. 
Passages before and since Chaucer on dreams and dreamers. 

Salls, Helen H. “Joan of Arc in English and American Literature.” So. Ail, 
Quar., xxxv. 167-184. 

Sinclair, Dorothy, ard Through, Mary. A Bibliography of Subject Poetry 
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Biography. Britt, Albert. The Great Biographers. N. Y. 
Essays on biographers from Plutarch to Guedalla. 

Campbell, Oscar J. “The Biographical Approach to Literature.” Eng. Jour, 
College ed., xxv. 292-307. 

On the aims and method of biography, and the particular needs of a biography of a writer. 

Drama. Gayley, Chas. M., and Thaler, Alwin. Representative English Come- 

dies, with Introductory Essays, a Monograph, and Notes. Vol. 1v: Dryden and 
His Contemporaries: Cowley to Farquhar. N. Y. 
Contents: Cowley, Custer of Coleman Street, ed. Henry A. Beers; Dryden, The Spanish Fryar, 
ed. Sir A. W. Ward; Crowne’s Place in Restoration Comedy: A Monograph, by Sir A. W. 
Ward; Wycherley, The Plain Dealer, ed. Alexandre Beljame and Harold S. Symmes, with 
critical essay by Herbert E. Cory; Vanbrugh, The Provok’d Wife, ed. Alwin Thaler; Congreve, 
The Way of the World, ed. George R. Noyes; Farquhar, The Recruiting Officer, ed. Tucker 
Brooke. 

Logan, Rhea D. “Drama and the Machine.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of 
Doctors’ Dissertations. No. 17 (1935), pp. 135-145. 

A discussion of the reflection of the machine age in drama. 

Ross, Malcolm M. “The Theatre and Social Confusion.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., v. 197-215. 

Stoll, Elmer E. ‘The Tragic Fallacy, So-called.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., v. 
457-481. 

A discussion of tendencies in modern tragedy. 

Essay. Shaw, Marian. Essay and General Literature Index, Supplement, 
July 1936: An Index to 1221 Essays and Articles in 71 Volumes of Collections 
of Essays and Miscellaneous Works. N. Y. 

Novel. Rosa, Matthew W. The Silver-fork School: Novels of Fashion Preceding 
Vanity Fair. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 
124.) 

Shepperson, Archibald B. The Novel in Motley: A History of the Burlesque 
Novel in English. Cambridge, Mass. 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Kennedy, Charles W. Old English Elegies, Translated into 
Alliterative Verse with a Critical Introduction. Princeton. 

Ogilvy, Jack D. A. Books Known to Anglo-Latin Writers from Aldhelm to 
Alcuin (670-804). Cambridge, Mass. (Studies and Documents Pub. by the 
Medieval Acad. of Amer., No. 2). 

See Section v1, s.v. Miscellaneous, Rosenthal. 

Bede. Furlong, Philip J. “On the Twelve Hundredth Anniversary of the Death 
of Bede.” Catholic Hist. Rev., xxu1. 297-303. 

Beowulf. Bryan, W. F. “The Wegmundings—Swedes or G-ats?” MP, 
xXxxIv. 113-118. 

Urges that the balance of probabilities indicates that Beowulf, Weohstan, and Wiglaf were 
Geats, and that Weohstan was attached to the Swedish king as a personal retainer. 

Klaeber, Fr. (ed.). Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg. 3rd ed., N. Y. 
Carefully revised throughout and reset. The introduction and bibliography are increased by 
about 25 pages and the OHG. Lay of Hildebrand is added to the short pieces of the appendix. 
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Blickling Homilies. Willard, Rudolph. “On Blickling Homily XIII: The 
Assumption of the Virgin.” RES, xu. 1-17. 
Calls attention to the publication recently of a third Latin recension, that on which the 
English homily is based, and prints from MS C.C.C.C. 198 variants and a portion of the text 
(one leaf) missing from the Blickling homily. 

Chronicle. Tatlock. J. S. P. ‘“‘The Chronicle Misunderstood.” Amer. Hist. 
Rev., xt. 703. 
Comments on a commonly misunderstood passage in the Peterborough text. 

Deor. Malone, Kemp. “M hild.” ELH, mt. 253-256. 
Interprets the troublesome third section (ll. 14-17) as a reference to the story, found in 
Scandinavian ballads, of Gaute and Magnhild. 

Exeter Book. Krapp, George P., and Dobbie, Elliott V. K. (edd.). The 
Exeter Book. N. Y. (Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 111.) 

Vercelli Book. Ericson, Eston E. ‘The Vercelli Book.”” N&Q. cixxt. 138. 
An enumeration of the theories of how the Vercelli book found its way to Italy. 

Widsith. Malone, Kemp (ed.). Widsith. London. (Methuen’s Old English 
Library.) 

Malone, Kemp. “ ‘Widsith’: Addenda and Corrigenda.” MLR, xxx1. 547- 
549. 
Notes on a Review. Baltimore. 
Reply to the review by P. W. Souers (Speculum, x1. 532-536) of the edition of Widsith noted 
above. 

Aldhelm. Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von. ‘“‘Aldhelm in Possession of the Secrets 
of Sericulture.” Anglia, Lx. 384-389. 





VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Miscellaneous. Allen, Hope E. “‘The Fifteenth-Century ‘Associations of 


Beasts, of Birds, and of Men’: The Earliest Text with ‘Language for Carvers’.”’ 
PMLA, ut. 602-606. 
List of phrases such as flock of sheep, bevy of quail, school of clerks, etc. 


Bowers, R. H. ‘‘The Middle Scotch Poem on Heraldry in Queen’s College 


- MS 161.” MEN, x1. 429-431. 
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Harris, Elizabeth L. The Mural as a Decorative Device in Medieval Litera- 
ture. Nashville, 1935. (Vanderbilt Univ. diss.) 
An abstract is published in Vanderbilt Univ. . . . Abstracts of Theses, x. 13-14. 

Pearson, Lu E. “Isolable Lyrics of the Mystery Plays.” ELH, 11. 228-252. 

Pfander, H. G. “‘Some Medieval Manuals of Religious Instruction in England 
and Observations on Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale.” JEGP, xxxv. 243-258. 

Rosenthal, Constance L. The Vitae Patrum in Old and Middle English Litera- 
ture. Phila, (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Russell, Josiah C. Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England. Lon- 


_ don. (Bull. of the Institute of Hist. Research, Special Suppl. No. 3). 

_ Gathers information about some 350 writers, in both Latin and the vernacular languages, from 
_ public records and other historical sources and incorporating also the material in Tanner, Pits, 
_ Bale, Quétif-Echard, etc. 


Wright, Elizabeth C. “Continuity in XV-Century English Humanism.” 


_ PMLA, 11. 370-376. 
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Ancren Riwle. Allen, Hope E. ‘Manuscripts of the Ancren Riwle.” L715 
Feb. 8, 1936, p. 116. 
Queries concerning the provenance of several manuscripts. 

“The Ancren Riwle.” LTLS, Oct. 24, 1936, p. 863. 
Reports the discovery, at Trinity College, Cambridge, of a second French text, differing fron, 
the version in the Cotton MS. 

Arthurian Romance. Hooper, A. G. “The Awntyrs of Arthure: Dialect ang 
Authorship.” Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages, tv. 62-74. 
(Yale Univ. diss.) 

Loomis, Roger S. “By What Route Did the Romantic Tradition of Arthy; 
Reach the French?” MP, xxxim. 225-238. 

Wales as the meeting ground of Irish, Welsh, and southern Scottish tradition. Carried tp 
France by Breton minstrals (conteurs). Many Bretons in William the Conqueror’s army ani 
in his following. 

Nitze, William A. “Is the Green Knight Story a Vegetation Myth?” VP, 
xxx. 351-366. 

The origin of a story may be unknown to those who tell it later. The Green Knight tale as: 
appears in the Perlesvaus represents a vegetation ritual or myth. 

Tihany, Leslie C. “The Avowing of King Arthur: A Morphological ané 
Phonological Study of Words in Rhyme and of Certain Non-rhyming Words.” 
Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations .... Northwestern Univ., tv. 5-7. 

Ballad. Hudson, Arthur P. Folksongs of Mississippi and their Background 
Chapel Hill. 

Records variants of several English and Scottish popular ballads. 

Hustvedt, Sigurd B. A Melodic Index of Child’s Ballad Tunes. Berkeley, 
Calif. (Pub. of the Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles in Lang. and Lit., Vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 51-78.) 

Jordan, Howard S. ‘The Old French Chansons d’ Histoire As a Possible 
Origin of the English Popular Ballad.” RLC, xv. 367-378. 

Brunton. Devlin, Sister M. Aquinas. “The Chronology of Bishop Brunton’: 
Sermons.”’ PM LA, tt. 300-302. 

Comment on Miss Kellogg’s article (PMLA, L. 57-68), modifying her dates for some of the 
sermons and promising a fuller discussion in a forthcoming edition of the sermons. 

Chaucer. Aiken, Pauline. “Arcite’s Illness and Vincent of Beauvais.” PMLA, 
LI. 361-369. 

Illustrates the complications resulting from Arcite’s accident by the medical discussions in 
Vincent of Beauvais. 
“The Summoner’s Malady.” SP, xxx. 40-44. 

Allen, Don C. “A Chaucer Allusion.” LTLS, May 23, 1936, p. 440. 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. “Some Notes on Heraldry and Chaucer.” MLN, u. 
328-331. 

Allusions to Chaucer in sixteenth and seventeenth century books on heraldry. 
“Chaucer Allusions.” N&Q, cLxx. 207. 

Birney, Alfred E. ““Chaucer’s Irony.” (Univ. of Toronto] Programme of th: 
Final Oral Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, May 28 (ab- 
stract of diss.). 
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Braddy, Haldeen. “The Oriental Origin of Chaucer’s Canacee-Falcon Epi- 
sode.” MLR, xxxt. 11-19. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights and elsewhere in which a princess learns of the infidelity of 
men from a vision of birds in which the male deserts his mate. 

Bradner, Leicester. ‘‘References to Chaucer in Campion’s Poemata.” RES, 
x1. 322-323. 

Brittain, Robert E. “A Textual Note on Chaucer: Gentilesse, 20.’ MLN, 
ut. 433-435. 

Brown, Carleton. “An Affirmative Reply.” ML N, it. 296-300. 

Reply to the articles of Miss Dempster and Professor Tatlock noted below. 

Cline, James M. “Chaucer and Jean de Meun: De Consolatione Philosophiae.” 

ELH, m1. 170-181. 
Attempts to reconcile the theory of translation stated in the epistle dedicatory of the French 
translation with the translation that follows on the basis that “‘open” translation does not 
mean free translation but translation into language that is the idiomatic equivalent of the 
original. 

Crow, Martin M. ‘Unique Variants in the Paris Manuscript of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 17-41. 

Dempster, Germaine. ‘‘On the Source of the Deception Story in the Mer- 
chant’s Tale.” M P, xxxtv. 133-154. 

Classifies the analogues, considers the Novellino a possible source, but believes it certain that 
Chaucer had at least one other version. 

“Did Chaucer Write An Holy Medytacion?” MLN, 11. 284-295. 
Argues against the suggestion of Professor Carleton Brown (PMLA, L. 997-1011), who 
replies as noted above. 

Estrich, Robert M. “‘A Study of the Sources and Interpretation of Chaucer’s 
Legend of Good Women.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, 
No. 18, pp. 145-153. 

Friend, Albert C. ‘‘Chaucer’s Prioress’ Tale: An Early Analogue.” PMLA, 
LI. 621-625. 

Jones, Claude. ‘‘Chaucer’s ‘Truth’ Modernized.” N&Q, c_xx1. 455. 

The text of an eighteenth-century modernization printed in the Universal Visiter [sic] and 
and Memorialist, January, 1756. 

Linn, Irving. ‘The Arming of Sir Thopas.” ML N, 11. 300-311. 

Finds numerous authorities for some of the features considered absurd by Professor Manly, 
but agrees that there is unquestionably a satirical purpose in others. Parallels from Otuel and 
Roland. 

Loomis, Laura H. “Sir Thopas and David and Goliath.” MLN, 11. 311-313. 

Mariella, Sister. “The Head, the Foot, and the Rib of Adam.” N&Q, cLxxI1. 
119, 

Analogues of an allusion in Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale. 

Mitchell, P. B. ‘A Chaucer Allusion in a 1644 Pamphlet.” MLN, 1. 435- 
437, 

Prokosch, Frederick. “Geoffrey Chaucer.” In The English Novelists, A Sur- 
vey of the Novel by Twenty Contemporary Novelists, ‘ed. Derek Verschoyle. Lon- 
don, pp. 3-15. 

Smith, Roland M. “Two Chaucer Notes.’”’ MLN, ut. 314-317. 

1. The Name of Sir Thopas; 2. Unlucky days in the Chaucer tradition. 
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“Three Notes on the Knight’s Tale.” ML N, 11. 318-322. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Has Chaucer’s Wretched Engendering Been Found?” 
MLN, ut. 275-284. 

Opposes the suggestion of Professor Carleton Brown that the Wretched Engendering js 
Chaucer’s. For Brown’s reply see above. 
“‘Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale.”’ M P, xxxut1. 367-381. 

Whiting, B. J. ““More on Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Prologue (v1{c], 377—390).” 
MLN, 11. 322-327. 

Witcutt, W. B. “Chaucer’s Boéthius.” Am. Rev., vir. 61-70. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Pfander; Section 11, s.v. Lowes; Section v1, 
s.v. Lyly. 

Chester Plays. Salter, F. M. “The Trial and Flageilation: A New Manu. 

script.” In The Trial & Flagellation with Other Studies in the Chester Cycle 
(Malone Soc, Studies, 1935), pp. 1-73. 
A new text discovered by Prof. Salter among the papers of the Company of Coopers e:ited 
with other records from the Chester craft gilds illustrating the production of the plays at the 
end of the sixteenth century. An independent study of the relation of the MSS. leads Dr 
Salter to a view somewhat different from that of Dr. Greg, who defends his position in an ap- 
pendix. The volume contains other texts and studies concerning the Chester plays contributed 
by Dr. Greg. 

Drama. Withington, Robert. ‘“Braggart, Devil and ‘Vice’: A Note on the 
Development of Comic Characters in the Early English Drama.” Speculum, 
x1. 124-129. 

Gawain poet. Gerould, Gordon H. “The Gawain Poet and Dante: A Con- 
jecture.’”’ PMLA, rt. 31-36. 

Savage, Henry L. “‘ ‘Scrape’ in Sir Gawain.” LTLS, Sept. 26, 1936, p. 768, 
887. 

Interprets the word to mean “grind” or “sharpen.” 

Geoffrey of Monmouth. Tatlock, J. S. P. “The Date of Henry I’s Charter to 
London.” Speculum, x1. 461-469. 

Decides on a date between 1130 and 1133, probably Easter 1132, a conclusion of some interest 
since Geoffrey apparently reflects knowledge of it near the beginning of his history. 

Grosseteste. Dean, Ruth J. “An Anglo-Norman Version of Grosseteste: 
Part of His Suidasand Testamentum XII Patriarcharum.” PM LA, 11. 607-620. 

John of London. Hammer, Jacob. “The Poetry of Johannes Beverus with 
Extracts from His Tractatus de Bruto Abbreviato.”” MP, xxxiv. 119-132. 

Lucas, John. Wager, Willis J. “Two Poems from the ‘Booke of John Lucas.’” 
PQ, xv. 377-383. 

Considers some stanzas which have been assigned to Lydgate but appear in two MSS. as “‘take 
owte off the booke of Iohn lucas.” Mr. Wager believes the book was written or compiled by 
John Lucas. He might, of course, have been the owner. 

Malory. Thornton, Sister M. M. Malory’s Morte Darthure as a Christian 
Epic. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of IIl. diss.) 

Mandeville. Cameron, K. W. “A Discovery in John de Mandevilles.”” Specu- 
lum, x1. 351-359. 

Records of 34 John Mandevilles who can be more or less identified and 12 who cannot. 

Mankind. See Section 1, s.v. Jones. 
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Map, Walter. Ogle, Marbury B. “Biblical Quotations in the de Nugis Curia- 


lium of Walter Map.” Trans. and Proc. of the Am. Phil. Assoc., txv1 (1935). 
p. xiii. 


Mirk, John. Young, Karl. “Instructions for Parish Priests.’’ Speculum, x1. 


| 224-231. 
_ An independent text of a section of Mirk’s Festiall offering to unlearned priests the answers to 
troublesome questions connected with Maundy Thursday and Holy Saturday. 


Ockham. Tornay, S. C. “William of Ockham’s Nominalism.” Philosophical 
Rev., XLV. 245-267. 

Orfeo. Loomis, Roger S. “Sir Orfeo and Walter Map’s De Nugis.”” MLN 
ut. 28-30. 

Notes a second anecdote in Map parallel in outline to the Sir Orfeo story. (In a later issue (p. 
492) Miss Constance Davies writes that she had called attention to this parallel in LTLS, 
Nov. 29, 1934.) 

Pastons. Sykes, W. J. ‘‘The Paston Letters.’’ Dalhousie Rev., xv1. 157-170. 

Piers Plowman. Hasalden, R. B. e¢ al. Piers Plowman. The Huntington 
Library Manuscript (HM 143) Reproduced in Photostat, with an intro. by 
R. W. Chambers, and Technical Examination by R. B. Haselden and H. C. 
Schulz. San Marino, Calif. 

Reginald of Canterbury. Lind, Revi R. The Vita Sancti Malachi of Reginald 
of Canterbury: A Critical Edition with Introduction, Apparatus Criticus, 
Notes and Indices. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 

Scrope. Schofield, Margaret E. The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers: 
A Middle English Version by Stephen Scrope. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Sir Tristram. Raiter, Gladys W. “The Morphology of the Auchinleck ‘Sir 
Tristram’.”” Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations... Northwestern University, 
mm (1935). 5-7, 

South English Legendary. Wells, Minnie E. “The South English Legendary 

in Its Relation to the Legenda Aurea.”” PM LA, 11. 337-360. 
Accepting a date c. 1255 for the Legenda A urea and 1275-1285 for the South English Legendary, 
Miss Wells believes that the version in Harl. 2277 represents a more original form of the 
Legendary than Laud 108 and in this form shows unmistakable dependence upon the Legenda 
Aurea. 


Towneley Plays. Trusler, Margaret. ‘““‘The Language of the Wakefield Play- 


_ wright.” SP, xxxm1. 15-39. 
Confirms the usual view of the Wakefield author’s dialect and thinks that on phonological 
_ grounds his work should not be placed earlier than the first quarter of the 15th century. Con- 


ig Niece Naas bre 


dip ece wits cleat te 





siders especially those types of Wakefield rime not found in the remaining Towneley plays or 
in York. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Don C. “Symbolic Color in the Literature of the 
English Renaissance.” PQ, xv. 81-92. 
“Some Contemporary Accounts of Renaissance Printing Methods.” 





Library, 4th Ser., xvi. 167-171. 
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Bradford, Gamaliel. Elizabethan Women (ed. Harold O. White). Cambridge 
Mass, 

Part I contains three chapters on the daily life of Elizabethan women, Part II eight chapter 
on the women of Elizabethan drama and of the Faerie Queene. 

Craig, Hardin. The Enchanted Glass: The Elizabethan Mind in Literatur, 
N. Y. 

Attempts to recreate the Elizabethan intellectual horizon and ‘‘to determine the characteristi; 
reactions of the Elizabethan mind as compared to our contemporary mind.’ 

Patrick, David, and Wells, Wm. “Recent Literature of the English 
Renaissance.” S P, xxx. 283-396. 

Dunn, Esther C. The Literature of Shakespeare’s England. N. Y. 

Jackson, William A. “A London Bookseller’s Ledger of 1535.”’ Colophon, 
n.s., I. 498-509. 

Describes the contents of a fragment of an early account book, perhaps that of Wynkyn ¢& 
Worde. 

Kohler, Charlotte. “The Elizabethan Woman of Letters: The Extent oj 
Her Literary Activities.”’ [Univ. of Virginia] Abstracts of Dissertations . . . 1936 
pp. 14-18. 

Kramer, Frederic J. See Germanic, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 5.1, 
Miscellaneous. 

Noodt, John van der. A Theatre—for Voluptuous Wordlings. N. Y. (Scholars 
Facsimiles & Reprints). 

Rollins, Hyder E. “A Small Handful of Fragrant Flowers (1575).”’ Huntin; 
ton Library Bull., No. 9, pp. 27-35. 

A description of the unique Huntington copy, with a discussion of the authorship. 
Taylor, M. A. “Queen Elizabeth and Woman Pages.” SAB, xt. 122-123. 
Notes that the woman in man’s attire was not foreign to court life in Shakespeare’s England 

Wallace, Karl R. “Rhetorical Exercises in Tudor Education.” Quar. Jow. 
of Speech, xxt1. 28-51. 

Bacon. Teager, Florence E. “Francis Bacon’s Mother.” LTLS, Feb. 29, 
1936, p. 184. 

Describes several hitherto unnoted documents. 

Wallace, Karl R. “Bacon’s Conception of Rhetoric.” Speech Monographs, 
11. 21-48. 

Breton. Rollins, Hyder E. “Nicholas Breton’s The Works of a Young Wii 
(1577).” SP, xxxim. 119-133. 

Account of this extremely rare book, justification of Breton’s authorship, and discussion of its 
relation to his Flourish upon Fancy. 

(ed.). The Arbor of Amorous Devices 1597. By Nicholas Breton ani 
others. Cambridge, Mass. (Huntington Library Publications). 

Cecil, William. The Execution of Justice in England, 1583. N. Y. (Scholars 
Facsimiles & Reprints.) 

Coverdale. Willoughby, Harold R. The Coverdale Psalter and the Quatro- 
centenary of the Printed English Bible. With a facsimile reproduction of th 
Psalter. Chicago,'1935. 
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Dekker. Bowers, Fredson T. ‘“‘Dekker and Jonson.” LTLS, Sept. 12, 1936, 


 p.729. 
_ Apassage in Satiro-Mastix suggests that Jonson may have played the part of Christopher Sly 
_ for the Chamberlain’s company in 1597. 


Deloney. Kuehn, George W. ‘“‘Deloney and Gilds.” LTLS, Dec. 19, 1936, 


' p. 1052. 


Evidence that Deloney was active in the struggle to preserve the dying gild spirit. 

Rollins, Hyder E. “Deloney’s Sources for Euphuistic Learning.” PMLA, 11. 
399-406. 
Deloney’s “learning”’ is traced to two more sources, Stephen Batman’s The Doome warning 
all men to the Iudgemente (1581) and Thomas Johnson’s Cornucopie (1595), from which he 
borrows heavily. 

Drama. Farnham, Willard. The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Berkeley. 

Jenkins, Sadie F, “The Treatment of Tyranny in Elizabethan English His- 


tory Plays.” Univ. of No. Carolina Record: Research in Progress, No. 298 (1935), 


p. 36 (abstract of dissertation). 

Linthicum, M. Channing. Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his 
Contemporaries. Oxford. 
A well-documented study of Elizabethan dress, illustrated with photographs of actual gar- 
ments preserved in museums. 

Ransom, Harry. “Some Legal Elements in Elizabethan Plays.” [Univ. of 
Texas] Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 53-76. 

Spencer, Theodore. Death and Elizabethan Tragedy: A Study of Convention 
and Opinion in the Elizabethan Drama. Cambridge, Mass. 

Drayton. Boyd, Phillips. ‘“‘Trailing Michael Drayton.” Sewanee Rev., XLiv. 


> 303-319. 
_ The Drayton country treated in a familiar essay. 


Haskell, Glenn P. Drayton’s Secondary Modes: A Critical Study. Urbana. 


(Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 


Elyot, Thomas. The Castel of Helth. 1541. N. Y. (Scholars’ Facsimiles & 


Reprints). 


Fletcher. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “The John Fletcher Holograph.” PQ, 


) xv. 221. 


Ford. Babb, Lawrence. “Abnormal Psychology in John Ford’s Perkin War- 
beck.” ML N, 11. 234-237. 

Sensabaugh, G. F. “Burton’s Influence on Ford’s The Lover’s Melancholy.” 
SP, xxxim. 545-571. 

Gager, Wm. Brooke, C. F. Tucker (ed.). William Gager’s Pyramus. New 
Haven. (Trans. Conn. Acad., xxxt1. 247-349.) 
Latin text and English translation of Gager’s hitherto unprinted poem, preserved in B.M. 
MS Royal 12 A LIX. 

Williams, F. B., Jr. ‘‘William Gager’s Will.” LTLS, April 18, 1936, p. 336. 

George-a-Greene. Wentworth, Clarence L. “‘A Probable Source for George-a- 
Greene.” LT LS, July 4, 1936, p. 564. 
An episode in Holinshed may have suggested the main plot. 
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Grange, John. The Golden A phroditis. 1577. N. Y. (Scholars’ Facsimiles & 
Reprints). 

Hall, Joseph. Teager, Florence S. “Patronage of Joseph Hall and Joby 
Donne.” PQ, xv. 408-13. 

Changes in the financial position of Sir Robert Deury, patron of both poets, account for his 
treatment of them. Based on documents in the Univ. of Chicago library. 

Harington, Sir John. Rich, Townsend. ‘‘Harington’s Fountain.” 17/5 
May 30, 1936, p. 460. 

Hawkins, Wm. Rhoads, Howard G. Wm. Hawkins’ Apollo Shroving: 4) 
Edition with Notes and an Introduction. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Hervet, Gentien. Gee, John A. ‘“Hervet’s English Translation, with its Ap. 
pended Glossary, of Erasmus’ De Immensa Dei Misericordia.”’ PQ, xv. 136-15) 

Hoskins, John. Hudson, Hoyt H. (ed.) Directions for Speech and Style, by John 
Hoskins. Princeton, 1935. (Princeton Studies in English, No. 12.) 

Wagner, Bernard M. ‘“‘Hoskins’s Directions.”” LT LS, Oct. 3, 1936, p. 791. 

Jonson. Allen, Don C. “A Johnson Allusion.”” LT LS, April 18, 1936, p. 336. 

Campbell, Oscar J. “The Dramatic Constructions of Poetaster.”’ Huntington 
Library Bull., No. 9, pp. 37-62. 

A study of Jonson’s efforts to give satire an effective dramatic form. 

Eccles, Mark. “‘Jonson’s Marriage.’’ RES, xu1. 257-272. 

An entry in the parish register of St. Magnus the Martyr by London Bridge, Nov. 14, 15%, 
records “‘Beniamine Johnson and Anne Lewis married.’”’ Other facts and conjectures concern- 
ing Jonson’s children and possible second marriage are considered. 

“* ‘Memorandums of the Immortal Ben’.”” ML N, 11. 520-523. 

They are playful frauds of Lewis Theobald, published in the Censor beginning April 11, 1715 

Hankins, John E. ‘“‘Jonson’s ‘Ode on Morrison’ and Seneca’s Epistulae 
Morales.’? MLN, 11. 518-520. 

Hudson, Hoyt H. (ed.). Epigrams, The Forest Underwoods, by Ben Jonson. 
Reproduced from the First Editions, with a bibliographical note. N. Y. 
(Facsimile Text Soc., No. 34.) 

Noyes, Robert G. ‘Ben Jonson’s Masques in the Eighteenth Century.” 
SP, xxx. 427-436, 

Snuggs, H. L. “Fynes Moryson and Jonson’s Puntarvolo.” MLN, 11. 230- 
234. 

See above, s.v. Dekker. 

Lyly, John. Starnes, D. T. “Chaucer, John Lyly, and Sphaera Civitatis 
(1588) [by John Case].” N&Q, cixxr. 95. 

An allusion to Chaucer and a transcript of an unnoted Latin poem by John Lyly. 

Lyly, Wm. Baskervill, C. R. “William Lily’s Verse for the Entry of Charles 
V into London.”’ Huntington Library Bull., No. 9, pp. 1-14. 

A reprint of the unique Huntington Library copy. 

Markham, Gervase. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. “Orlando Furioso and Rodo- 
months Infernall.”” M L N, 11. 173-175. 

Points out “‘certain brazen borrowings” from Sir John Harington. 

Marlowe. Taylor, Rupert. “A Tentative Chronology of Marlowe’s and Some 
Other Elizabethan Plays.” PMLA, ut. 643-688. 
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Mirror for Magistrates. Campbell, Lily B. ‘A Mirror for Magistrates.” LTLS, 


" Feb. 29, 1936, p. 188. 


Replies to the critisms of Fitzroy Pyle (LTLS, Dec. 28, 1935) and reaffirms her argument that 


"the suppressed edition of the Mirror was published in 1555. 


—— “Tudor Conceptions Of History And Tragedy in ‘A Mirror for 


- Magistrates’.”” Berkeley, Calif., 1935. (Univ. of California Faculty Research 


Lecture.) 
See below, s.v. Sackville. 
More. Sargent, Daniel. ‘“The Trial of Saint Thomas More.” Catholic Hist. 
Reo., xx. 1-11. 
Peele. Blair, Robert L. An Edition of George Peele’s Old Wives Tale. Urbana. 
(Univ. of Illinois abstract of diss.) 
Sampley, Arthur M. “‘Plot Structure in Peele’s Plays as a Test of Author- 
ship.” PMLA, Lt. 689-701. 
Raleigh. Heltzel, Virgil B. “‘Ralegh’s ‘Even Such Is Time’.”” Huntington 
Library Bull., No. 10, pp. 185-188. 
Notes a version of the poem printed shortly after Raleigh’s death, and shows that the tradi- 
tion that Raleigh wrote the poem the night before his execution goes back to within a few 
months of his death. 
Sorensen, Fred. “Sir Walter Ralegh’s Marriage.’’ SP, xxx1u. 182-202. 
An attempt to explain more charitably Raleigh’s conduct and to relieve him of the charge of 
having debauched Elizabeth Throckmorton before his marriage to her. 
Whiting, G. W. “Sicily in Ortelius and in Raleigh.’ LT LS, July 11, p. 580. 
Points out that the description of Sicily in the History of the World is borrowed from Oretelius’s 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum. 
Williams, Arnold. ‘The Influence of the Genesis Commentary on the Gene- 
sis Material of Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Thomas Browne.” Univ. of No. 
Carolina Record: Research in Progress, No. 298 (1935), pp. 35-36. (abstract 
_ of diss.) 
Sackville, Thos. Hearsey, Margaret (ed.). The Complaint of Henry Duke of 
_ Buckingham, including the Induction, or, Thomas Sackville’s Contribution to the 
Mirror for Magistrates. New Haven. ( Yale Studies in English, Lxxxv1.) 
_ Shakespeare. Adams, John C. “The Staging of Romeo and Juliet.”” LTLS, 
Feb. 15, 1936, p. 139; May 23, p. 440. 
’ Believes that the second half of Act III, Sc. v. was played on the upper stage. 
_ Ash, Margaret S. “A Historical Study of King John.” (Univ. of Iowa] Pro- 
grams Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees..., no pagination. (ab- 
‘stract of diss.) 
_ Babcock, R. W. “A Prince of Shreds and Patches.” SA B, x1. 175-183. 
re. criticism of Professor J. Dover Wilson’s What Happens in Hamlet. 
Beatty, J. M. “The King in Hamlet.” SAB, x1. 238-249. 
Black, Matthew W. “Shakespeare’s Seventeenth Century Editors.” Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., xxxv1. 707-717. 
‘Preliminary report of the results of an exhaustive study of the four folios made in collabora- 
on with Matthias A. Shaaber. The evidence shows unmistakable editorial supervision in 
¢ later folios, especially in the second. 
Boughner, Daniel C. “Pistol and the Roaring Boys.” SAB, x1. 226-237. 
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Brooke, Tucker (ed.). Shakespeare’s Sonnets. N. Y. 
The sonnets are rearranged in accordance with a thesis maintained in the introduction, 

Byrne, Sister St. Geraldine. Shakespeare’s Use of the Pronoun of Address. 
its Significance in Characteristization and Motivation. Washington, D. ¢ 
(Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. “Shakespeare on Sleep and Dreams.” Rice Institue 
Pamphlet, xxi. 106-133. 

Cameron, Kenneth Walter. ‘“‘Hamlet’s Fourth Soliloquy and Samuel Ward.” 
SAB, x1. 59-60. 
On a parallel in the writings of Samuel Ward, an Elizabethan divine. 

Camp, G, C. “The Printing of Romeo and Juliet.” LTLS, June 27, 1936, 
p. 544. 

Casson, Leslie F. “Notes on a Shakespearean First Folio in Padua.” MLN, 
Li. 417-423. 

Chang, Y. Z. “‘Who and What Were the Cathayans?” SP, xxx. 203-221, 

Cunningham, Cornelius C. “Persuasive Factors in Shakespearean Address,” 
(Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees... 
no pagination. (abstract of diss.) 

Curry, Walter C. ‘“‘Sacerdotal Science in Shakespeare’s The Tempest.”’ Archi, 
cLxvii (1935). 25-36; 185-196, 

Dawson, Giles E. “The Arland-Duchange Portrait of Shakespeare.” Library, 
4th ser., xvi. 290-294. 
Shows that the portrait used as a frontispiece to Theobald’s edition of 1733 was originally 
engraved in 1709 for Tonson’s large paper issue of Rowe’s edition. 

Deaton, Mary. “Something Shakspere Left Out.” SAB, x1. 52-56. 
On Shakespeare’s purposes in substituting messengers for actua! scenes in some of the plays. 

Draper, John W. “As You Like It and ‘Belted Will’ Howard.” RES, xu. 
440-444, 





“Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays.”” JEGP, xxvwv. 
61-93. 





“Ophelia’s Crime of Felo De Se.”” West Virginia Law Quar., xu. 
228-234. 

Evans, Willa M. “‘Lawes’ Version of Shakespeare’s Sonnet CXVI.” PMLA, 
LI. 120-122 (with facsimile of MS). 

Freedley, George. “‘An Early Performance of Romeo and Juliet in New York.” 
Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xu. 494 (facsimile of notice in N. Y. Gazette, March 
23, 1730). 

Freeman, Bernice. ““The Costumes of Love’s Labors Lost, Twelfth Night, and 
The Tempest.’? SAB, x1. 93-106. 

Gaw, Allison. “The Impromptu Mask in Shakspere (with especial reference 
to the stragery of Romeo and Juliet, I, iv-v).”” SAB, x1. 149-160. 

Handleman, Celia, and Babcock, R. W. “ ‘One Part Wisdom,’ and Ever 
Two Parts—?” SAB, xt. 191-225. 

Presents the theory that Shakespeare’s original Hamlet was a two part play, and discusses the 
relation of the existing versions to this hypothetical original. 

Hastings, William T. “Exit George Wilkins.” SAB, x1. 67-83. 

On the authorship of Pericles. 
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—— “Shakespeare’s Imagery.” SAB, x1. 131-141. 

Heline, Theodore. The Occult in Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice; Romeo 
and Juliet. N. Y. 

Hemingway, Samuel B. (ed.) Henry the Fourth, Part I, Phila. ( New Variorum 
Edition). 
The ee to appear in pursuance of the wishes of the late Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
Jr. The series will be continued under the suspices of the MLA. 

Holzknecht, Karl J., and McClure, Norman E. (edd.) Selected Plays of Shake- 
speare (Vol. I). N. Y. 

Huhner, Max. ‘“‘Shakspere’s Conception of the Clergy.” SAB, x1. 161-170. 

Kies, Paul P. “On the Dating of Othello and Lear.”’ Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, Vol. u1, No. 2, pp. 72-73. 

Kimball, Elisabeth G. ‘The Shakespeares in Warwickshire.” LTLS, May 9, 
1936, p, 400. 
Notes the same “William Shakespeare” on the roll of the King’s Bench for Hilary Term, 1388. 

King, Lucille. “Text Sources of the Folio and Quarto Henry VI.” PMLA, 
ut. 702-718. 
In 52 instances the Folio is closer to the Chronicles than the Quarto is, while the Quarto is 
closer to Holinshed in only 9. Miss King thinks a lost play based principally on Hall and re- 
vised from Holinshed was the source of both texts. 

Kittredge, George L. (ed.) The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Boston. 
“The Man Shakespeare.” SAB, x1. 170-174. 

Knickerbocker, W. S. ‘‘The Pragmatic Shakespeare.” Sewanee Rev., x.iv. 
482-500. 

Knight, G. Wilson. Principles of Shakespearian Production, with especial 
reference to the tragedies. London. 

Knowlton, Edgar C. ‘“‘Nature and Shakespeare.”” PM LA, x1. 719-744. 

Law, Robert A. “On the Dating of Shakespeare’s Plays.’’ SAB, x1. 46-51; 
141. 








“Waterish Burgundy.” SP, xxxu1. 222-227. 

Lovett, David. Shakespeare’s Characters in Eighteenth-Century Criticism. 
Baltimore, 1935. (Johns Hopkins Univ. abstract of diss., reprinted with further 
summary from EL H, 11 (1935), q.v.) 

McCutcheon, Roger P. “A Shakespeare Allusion.” LTLS, March 14, 1936, 
p. 224. 

Mitchell, P. Beattie. “Shakespeare Allusion.” LT LS, Feb. 1, 1936, p. 96. 
“Falstaff in the Mercurius Aulicus.”” MLN, u1. 241. 

Morgan, Mona. “ Hamlet, the Danel’’ An Explanation of the True Character 
of Hamlet and the Meaning of the Play, Told for the First Time by a Player. 
Philadelphia. 

Patrick, David L. The Textual History of Richard III. Stanford Univ., Calif. 
(Stanford Univ. Pub., University Ser.: Lang. and Lit., Vol. v1, No. 1). 

Paul, Henry N. “Shakespeare in Philadelphia.” Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
LXxvI. 719-729, 

Traces Philadelphia’s contributions to Shakespearean study and stage production. 
“Billy Jones’ Shakespeare.”’ Colophon, n.s., 1. 461-462. 








A brief account of an almost unknown edition of Shakespeare’s Works. 
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Pomeranz, Herman. Medicine in the Shakespearean Plays, and Dickens 
Doctors. N. Y. 

Price, Hereward T. “The Language of Titus Andronicus.” Papers of the 
Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, xx1 (1936 for 1935). 501-507. 
‘Allusions to Shakspere.’”’ SA B, x1. 250. 

Raven, Anton A. A Hamlet Bibliography and Reference Guide, 1877-1935. 
Chicago. 

A list of the more important editions and a complete bibliography of books and articles deal. 
ing with the play, accompanied by summaries of the more significant contributions. 

Roberts, Donald R. Shakespeare and the Rhetoric of Stylistic Ornamentation, 
Ithaca. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

“‘Miching Mallico.” LT LS, April 18, 1936, p. 336. 
A new interpretation of the famous crux. 

Sandison, Helen E. “The Ninth Earl of Northumberland Quotes His An- 
cestor Hotspur.” RES, xr. 71-75. 

Small, Samuel A. “‘Shakespere’s Ghosts.’’ S.A B, x1. 118-119. 

Smith, Robert M. “Hamlet and Gertrude, or The Conscience of the Queen.” 
SAB, x1. 84-92. 

Spargo, John W. “Clarence in the Malmsey-Butt.”” ML N, ut. 166-173. 
Calls attention to instances brought forward by Dr. Goldschmidt of murder or execution by 
drowning in a barrel found in the Netherlands between 1535 and 1730 and adds supporting 
observations. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ““A Note on Cutting and Slashing.” MLR, xxx1. 393- 
395. 

Spriggs, Charles O. ‘‘Hamlet on the Eighteenth Century Stage.” Quar. Jour. 
of Speech, xx11. 78-85. 

Starnes, D. T. “More about the Prince Hal Legend.” PQ, xv. 358-366. 
Calls attention to three neglected versions of the conflict between the Prince and the Chief 
Justice. 

Tannenbaum, S. A. “Shakspere and His Contemporaries in the literature 
of 1935: a classified bibliography.” SAB, x1. 3-32. 

“Farewell to ‘VLLORXA’.” SAB, x1. 41-44. 
On a textual crux in Timon of Athens. 
“Adding a Word to Shakspere’s Vocabulary.” SAB, x1. 120-121. 
“Shall a King Smite a King?”’ PQ, xv. 307-310. 
“That Monster Custom (An emendation of Hamlet, m1, iv, 161).” 
PQ, xv. 401-405. 
Thaler, Alwin. ‘‘Shakspere and Spenser.”’ SA B, x1. 34-40. 
“Shakspere, Daniel, and Everyman.” PQ, xv. 217-218. 
“Shakspeare and Everyman.”’ LT LS, July 18, 1936, p. 600. 
Suggests a parallel between a famous passage in As You Like It and three lines of the old 
morality. 

Wales, Julia G. “Elaboration of Setting in Othello and the Emphasis of the 
Tragedy.” Trans. Wisconsin Acad., xx1x (1935). 319-340. 

Walker, Albert L. “Conventions in Shakespeare’s Dramatic Poetry.” [Univ. 
of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees... , no pagina- 
tion. (abstract of diss.) 
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Wilcox, John. ‘Love in Antony and Cleopatra.” Papers of the Michigan Acad. 
of Science, Arts and Letters, xxt. 531-544. 

Zeeveld, W. Gordon. ‘The Influence of Hall on Shakespeare’s English His- 
torical Plays.” EL H, ur. 317-353. 

Shirley. MacMullan, Hugh. “A Note on Source-Studies of St. Patrick for 
Ireland.” PMLA, 11. 302. 

Sidney. Biihler, Curt F. ‘On the Date of the Letter Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney to Christopher Plantin.”” RES, x1. 67-71. 

Friedrich, Walter G. “The Stella of Astrophel.”’ EL H, mr. 114-139. 

The Stella of Astrophel; A portion of the Astrophel Elegies; A Collec- 
tion of Poems on the Death of Sir Philip Sidney. Baltimore. 
The preceding item with additions (Johns Hopkins Univ. abstract of diss.). 

Skelton. Levin, Harry. ‘Skelton and Oxford.” LTLS, May 9, 1936, p. 400. 
Cites a passage in a will of 1479 to prove Skelton’s residence at Oxford. A reply by H. E. Salter 
appeared in LTLS, May 16, 1936, p. 420. 

Nelson, William. ‘‘Skelton’s Speak, Parrot.’’ PMLA, 11. 59-82. 

Discussion of the date and interpretation. Presents evidence for a date around 1521, finds a 
fair unity in the first part but only loosely integrated afterthoughts in the second attacking 
Wolsey. 








“Skelton’s Quarrel with Wolsey.” PMLA, u1. 377-398. 

Discarding the attempts to juggle chronology, he finds Skelton attacking Wolsey with in- 
creasing vigor up to Why Come Ye Not to Court. The sudden stopping of the attack is due to 
fear, reconciliation, and the promise of a bribe. Hence Skelton’s attempt to cover up his traces 
in the Garland of Laurel. 

Soliman and Perseda. Baldwin, T. W. ‘Parallels between Soliman and 
Perseda and Garnier’s Bradamante.”” ML N, 1. 237-241. 

Spenser. Andrews, Charles M. ‘‘Note on a Copy of the 1611 Folio Edition 
of Spenser Owned by the Yale University Library.’”’ Pub. Colonial Soc. of Mass., 
xxvii (1935). 357-359. 

Atkinson, Dorothy F. “Edmund Spenser’s Family and the Church.” N&Q, 
cLxx. 172-175. 

Draper, John W. “‘Spenser’s Talus Again.” PQ, xv. 215-217. 

Gottfried, Rudolf. “‘Spenser’s Ireland Dialogue.” LT LS, Feb. 8, 1936, p. 116. 
“Spenser and Stanyhurst.”” LT LS, Oct. 31, 1936, p. 887. 

An account of the attack on Stanyhurst in the View of the Present State of Ireland. 

Greenlaw, Edwin, Osgood, Charles G., and Padelford, Frederick M. (edd.) 





| The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition [Vol. v]. Baltimore. The 


Faerie Queene, Book Five, ed. Ray Heffner. 
Heffner, Ray. “Essex and Book Five of the Faerie Queene.”” EL H, 11. 67-82. 
Hulbert, V. B. “Spenser’s Talus Again.”’ PQ, xv. 413. 
Comment on Draper’s note above. 
Landrum, Grace W. “‘Spenser’s ‘Clouded Heaven’.’”’ SAB, x1. 142-148. 
Larrabee, Stephen A. ‘‘ Bydding Base (‘October’ 5).”’ MLN, 11. 535-536. 
McPeek, James A. S. “The Major Sources of Spenser’s Epithalamion.”’ 
J EGP, xxxv. 183-213. 
Michie, Sarah. “Celtic Myth and Spenserian Romance.” Univ. of Virginia 
.. + Abstracts of Diss., 1935, pp. 11-13. 
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Neill, Kerby. The Faerie Queene and the Mary Stuart Controversy. Baltimore, 
1935. 

Reprinted, with additions, from ELH, m (1935). 192-214, as “‘A Portion of Spenser and th, 
Literature of the Elizabethan Succession: A Study in Historical Allegory.” (Johns Hopkins Univ ) 

Parmenter, Mary. “‘Spenser’s Twelve Aeglogues Proportionable to the Twelx 
Monethes.” EL H, 11. 190-217. 

Rathborne, Isabel E. “‘A New Source for Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book 1,” 
SP, xxxitr. 166-181. 
Possibility that Spenser had read or heard the sermon “Against Disobedience and Wilfy| 
Rebellion” included in the Second Book of Homilies (1571). 

Smith, Charles G. Spenser’s Theory of Friendship. Baltimore. 
Five papers, four of them reprinted from journals. 

Stein, Harold. “Spenser and William Turner.” MLN, 11. 345-351. 
Examines Turner’s anti-Catholic tracts and finds in the last, The Hunting of the Romish W oli, 
an illuminating commentary on the September eclogue. 

Sugden, Herbert W. The Grammar of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Philadelphia. 
(Duke Univ. diss.; Language Dissertations pub. by the Linguistic Soc. of Am., 
No. 22.) 

Tuve, Rosemond. “Spenser’s Reading: The De Claris Mulieribus.” SP, 
xxximl. 147-165. 

Wurtsbaugh, Jewel. Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship, 1609-1805. 
Baltimore. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Bradford; Noodt, John van der. 

Surrey. Casady, Edwin R. “A Reinterpretation of Surrey’s Character and 
Actions.” PMLA, Lt. 626-635. 

Webster. Glen, Enid. “‘Webster and Lavater.”” LT LS, April 11, p. 316. 
Suggests a source for a passage in The Duchess of Malfi. 

Wyatt. Starnes, D. T. “Sir Thomas Gravener.”” LT LS, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 680. 
Notes on the subject of Wyatt’s epitaph. ‘ 
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Miscellaneous. Brinkley, Roberta F. (ed.) English Poetry of the Seventeenth 
Century. N. Y. 

Brittin, Norman A. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Emerson. 

Chalmers, Gordon K. “Three Terms of the Corpuscularian Philosophy.” 
M P, xxx. 243-260. 

Daniells, James R, “An Enquiry into Some Formal Problems in English 
Non-dramatic Literature of the Seventeenth Century.” [Univ. of Toronto] 
Programme of the Final Oral Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
(abstract of diss.) 

Day, Cyrus L., and Murrie, Eleanore B. ‘English Song Books, 1651-1702, 
and Their Publishers.” Library, 4th Ser., xv1. 355-401. 

Mayo, Thomas F. Epicures in England. Dallas, Texas, 1935. 

An account of Epicureanism in the second half of the seventeenth century and the early part 
of the eighteenth. 
Nicolson, Marjorie. A World in the Moon: A Study of the Changing Attitude 
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toward the Moon in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Northampton, 
Mass. (Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. Lang., Vol. xvu, No. 2.) 

Short, Raymond W. The Patronage of Poetry under James First. Ithaca. 
(Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Siebert, Fred S. ‘Regulation of the Press in the Seventeenth Century: 
Excerpts from the Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company.” Journal- 


_ ism Quar., xi11. 381-93. 


Swayne, Mattie. ‘“The Progress Piece in the Seventeenth Century.” [Univ. of 


- Texas] Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 84-92. 
‘ An attempt to fill in the gap between Denham’s Progress of Learning (1668) and Lord Lans- 


o N.Y. 


 downe’s Progress of Beauty (1701). 


White, Helen C. The Metaphysical Poets. A Study in Religious Experience. 


Williamson, George. “‘Senecan Style in the Seventeenth Century.” PQ, 


xv. 321-351. 





“Strong Lines.” English Studies, xvii. 152-159. 
A discussion of the use of this phrase in the critical terminology of the 17th century. 

See Section rx, s.v. Miscellaneous, Noyes. 

Aylett, Robert. Padelford, Frederick M. ‘Robert Aylett.” Huntington 
Library Bull., No, 10, pp. 1-48. 
A full description of his writings. 

Benlowes, Edward. Niemeyer, Carl. “New Light on Edward Benlowes.” 
RES, xu. 31-41. 

Bible. See Section m1, s.v. Lowes. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Finch, Jeremiah S. Sir Thomas Browne: A Study of 
His Mind, Works, and Influence. N. Y. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

See Section vit, s.v. Raleigh. 

Bunyan. See Section 111, s.v. Lowes. 

Burton, Robert. See Section vu, s.v. Ford. 

Charleton, Walter. Williamson, George. ““The Ephesian Matrow versus the 
Platonic Lady.” RES, xr. 445-449. 

Congreve. Hodges, John C. “The Dating of Congreve’s Letters.”” PMLA, 
LI. 153-164, 

—— “William Congreve: Confused Signatures.” LTLS, Aug. 15, 1936, 
p. 664, 








“Congreve’s Will and Personal Papers.” N&Q, cixx1. 117. 

Crashaw. Warren, Austin. ‘“‘Crashaw’s Reputation in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” PMLA, 11. 769-785. 

Donne. Bennett, R. E. (ed.) Iuvenilia or Certain Paradoxes and Problems by 
John Donne. Reproduced from the First Edition, with a bibliographical note. 
N. Y. (Facsimile Text Soc., No. 33). 

“Donne and the Queen.” LT LS, Aug. 29, 1936, p. 696. 





Suggests Sir Henry Goodere as the recipient of a letter written by Donne. 
Botting, Roland B. ““A Donne Poem.” LTLS, March 14, 1936, p. 224. 
French, J. Milton, “Bowman v. Donne.” LTLS, Dec. 12, 1936, p. 1035. 
Documents in a law-suit involving John Donne the younger throw light on the circumstances 
of the printing of the elder Donne’s sermons. 
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Langston, Beach. ‘“‘A Donne Poem Overlooked.” LTLS, Jan. 18, 1936, 
p. 55. 

Claims for John Donne the elder commendatory verses prefaced to Capt. John Smith’s 7), 
Generall Historie of Virginia, 1624. For replies cf. pp. 75, 96, 116, 224. 

Mathews, Ernst G, “‘A Spanish Proverb.” LT LS, Sept. 12, 1936, p. 729. 
Points out the probable Spanish source for a passage in one of Donne’s letters. 

Moore, John F. “Scholasticisra, Donne, and the Metaphysical Concejt.” 
Revue Anglo-Américaine, x11. 289-296. 

Potter, George R. ‘“‘Donne’s Exstasie, contra Legouis.’’ PQ, xv. 247-253, 

See below, s.v. Hall, Joseph. 

Drama. Clark, William S. “Restoration Prompt Notes and Stage Practices,” 
MLN, wu. 226-230. 

Harbage, Alfred. Cavalier Drama: An Historical and Critical Supplement io 
the Study of the Elizabethan and the Restoration Stage. N. Y. (Mod. Lang. Asso. 
of America: General Series.) 

A survey of English drama of the Caroline, Commonwealth, and early Restoration periods, 
with emphasis upon the work of courtly playwrights and other amateurs. The study includes 
a full discussion of the native origins of Restoration heroic tragedy, and of the post-Jonsonian 
trend in comedy of manners. Appended is a factual tabulation, arranged by years, of all plays 
written between 1625 and 1669. 

“Notes on Manuscript Plays.” LT LS, June 20, 1936, p. 523. 
Identifies a MS. play at Tabley House with Goffe’s The Courageous Turk and partially identi- 
fies three other plays. 

Maurer, David W. “The Spanish Intrigue Play on the Restoration Stage.” 
Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 18, pp. 275-282. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. “Scenery Between Shakespeare and Dryden.” TLS, 
Aug. 15, 1936, p. 658. 

Perkinson, Richard H. “Topographical Comedy in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” ELH, mr. 270-290. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. “Dramatic Advertisements in the Burney Newspapers 
1660-1700.” PMLA, tr. 123-152. 

“The Players in Norwich, 1669-1709.” RES, x11. 129-138. 

Smith, Dane F. Plays about the Theatre in England, from The Rehearsal in 
1671 to the Licensing Act in 1737, or, The Self-conscious Stage and iis Burlesque 
and Satirical Reflections in the Age of Criticism. N.Y. 

Teeter, Louis. “The Dramatic Use of Hobbes’ Political Ideas.” EL //, . 
140-169. 

Reprinted with preliminary matter, Baltimore. (Johns Hopkins diss.) 

Van Lennep, William. ““The New-Made Nobleman.” LTLS, June 20, 1936, 
p. 523. 

Suggests that the play of this title seen by Dutch travelers at the Red Bull in 1661/2 is identi- 
cal with Beaumont and Fletcher’s Noble Gentleman. 

Dryden. Eidson, John O. “Dryden’s Criticism of Shakespeare.” SP, xxx. 
273-280. 

Murphy, Dennis. “Metaphor and Simile in Dryden’s Non-dramatic Poetry.” 
(Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees .. . , 0 
pagination. (abstract of diss.) 
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Walcott, Fred G. “John Dryden’s Answer to Thomas Rymer’s The Tragedies 
of the Last Age.” PQ, xv. 194-214. 

Ward, Charles E. ‘“The Dates of Two Dryden Plays.” PMLA, tt. 786-792. 
Reasons for dating Marriage d la Mode 1671 and Amboyna 1672 (before June). 

Fane, Mildmay. Leech, Clifford. “A ‘Dram of Ease’.” LTLS, Jan. 11, 1936, 

, 35: 
aia a Shakespearian echo in Mildmay Fane’s Candy Restored. 

Fuller, Thomas. Lyman, Dean B. The Great Tom Fuller. Berkeley, Calif., 
1935. 

Hall, Joseph. Kane, Robert J. ‘Joseph Hall and Work for Chimney-Swee p- 
ers.” PMLA, 1. 407-413. 

McNeir, Waldo F, ‘‘Raymundus Again.”” LT LS, May 30, 1936, p. 460. 
Further evidence that ““Raymundus” (Satires, Book IV, satire iii) was Raleigh. 

Herbert, George. Harper, George M. “‘George Herbert’s Poems.” Quarterly 
Rev., ccLxvit. 58-73. 

Warren, Austin. “‘George Herbert.” Amer. Rev., vu. 249-271. 

Herrick. MacLeod, Malcolm L. ‘‘A Concordance to the Poems of Robert 
Herrick with an Analysis of Herrick’s Vocabulary.” [Univ. of Virginia] Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations ..., pp. 18-24. 

A Concordance to the Poems of Robert Herrick. N. Y. 
Listed in Am. Bibl. for 1934 (then printed but not released). 

Ruggles, Melville J. ‘Horace and Herrick.” Classical Jour., xxxt. 223-234. 

Killigrew, Sir Wm. McCabe, William H. “The Imperial Tragedy.” PQ, xv. 
311-314. 

Niemeyer, Carl. “Henry Killigrew and the Duke of Buckingham.” RES, 
xu. 326-328. 





Account in an unpublished letter of the quarrel between Killigrew’s son and the Duke. 


Locke, John. See Section rx, Miscellaneous, s.v. MacLean. 

Lluelyn, Martin. Wallerstein, Ruth. ‘Martin Lluelyn, Cavalier and ‘Meta- 
physical’.” JEGP, xxxv. 94-111. 

Marvell, Andrew. Robbins, Caroline. “A Note on a Hitherto Unprinted 


Speech by Andrew Marvell.” MLR, xxxt. 549-550. 


Milton. Boyce, Benjamin. ‘Milton and Thomas Brown’s Translation of 
Gelli.” N&Q, crxx1. 328-329. 
Cameron, Kenneth W. ‘‘Milton’s Library.”” LT LS, Oct. 24, 1936, p. 868. 


Reports the discovery of a Milton autograph and describes a collection of pamphlets of the 
> year 1641, apparently from Milton’s library. 


Coffman, George R. “The Parable of the Good Shepherd, ‘De Contemptu 


_ Mundi,’ and ‘Lycidas’: Excerpts for a Chapter on Literary History and Cul- 


sect So AA CRT GE 2 





ture.” EL H, 11. 101-113. 
Cross, Tom P. (ed.). Milton’s Minor Poems. Boston. 
, De Filippis, Michele. ‘‘Milton and Manso: Cups or Books?” PMLA, 11. 
45-756. 
Diekhoff, John S. ‘“‘The Punctuation of Comus.” PMLA, 11. 757-768. 
Dobrée, Bonamy. “Milton and Dryden: A Comparison and Contrast in 
Poetic Ideas and Poetic Method.” EL H, 111. 83-100. 


A lecture delivered in Baltimore, before the Tudor and Stuart Club. 
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Fletcher, Harris. “The First Edition of Milton’s History of Britain.” J AGP, 
xxxv. 405-414. 

French, J. Milton. “Milton as Satirist.’? PMLA, v1. 414-429. 

“Milton, Needham, and Mercurius Politicus.” SP, xxx. 236-25). 
“The Date of Milton’s Blindness.” PQ, xv. 93-94. 
“It is safe to estimate roughly, therefore, that he became totally blind towards the end of 
February, 1651/2.” 
“Milton and the Politicians.” PQ, xv. 94-95. 
“An Action against Milton.” LTLS, March 14, 1936, p. 224. 

Gage, Clara S. Sources of Milton’s Concepts of Angels and the Angelic W orld. 
N. Y. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Gilbert, Allan H. “Some Critical Opinions on Milton.” SP, xxx1t. 523-533, 

Hanford, James H. (ed.). The Poems of John Milton. N. Y. 

Howard, Leon. See AMERICAN, Section 111, Miscellaneous. 

Kelley, Maurice. ‘‘Milton’s Library.” LTLS, Dec. 19, 1936, p. 1056. 
Argues against the genuineness of the Milton signature discovered by Mr. Cameron (7/5, 
Oct. 24). 

McKerahan, Annabelle L.“‘ Paradise Lost: A Sublimation of the Philosophical 
Concepts found in Milton’s Prose.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Theses, 
xx. 168-174. 

More, Paul E. “How to Read Lycidas.” Amer. Rev., vit. 140-158. 

Parker, William R. ‘‘Milton’s Hobson Poems: Some Neglected Early Texts.” 
MLR, xxx1. 395-402. 

“Milton’s Unknown Friend.” LTLS, May 16, 1936, p. 420. 
Suggests Thomas Young as the recipient of the ‘Letter to an Unknown Friend.” 

Patterson, Frank A. and others (edd.). The Works of John Milton, Vol. xu. 

N. Y. 
Contents: The Familiar Letters of John Milton, ed. by Donald L. Clark; The Prolusions of 
John Milton, ed. by Donald L. Clark; An Early Prolusion of John Milton and Miscellaneous 
Correspondence in Foreign Tongues, ed. and trans. by Thomas O. Mabbott and Nelson G. 
McCrea; English Correspondence by John Milton, coll. and ed. by Thomas O. Mabbott; Cor- 
respondence of Milton and Mylius, 1651-1652, coll., ed., and trans. by Thomas O. Mabbott 
and Nelson G. McCrea. 

Stauffer, Donald A. “Milton’s ‘Two-Handed Engine’,” MLR, xxx1. 57-60. 

Whiting, George W. ‘‘A Pseudonymous Reply to Milton’s Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy.” PM LA, 11. 430-435. 

A hitherto unnoticed pamphlet throwing light on the date of Milton’s pamphlet and also that 
of Of Reformation Touching Church Discipline. 

‘Milton and Lord Brooke on the Church.” MLN, 11. 161-166. 
Evidence of reciprocal influences between the two men. 

“The Satire in ‘Eikonoklastes’.”” N&Q, ctxx. 435-436. 

“‘Woodward’s Debt to Milton in 1644.” SP, xxxm1. 228-235. 

Wolfe, Don M. ‘Milton’s Conception of the Ruler.” SP, xxxmt. 253- 
272. 

See Section rx, s.v. Blake. 
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Neglected Virtue. VanLennep, William. “Neglected Virtue.” LT LS, June 6, 
1936, p. 480. 
Further comment on an anonymous Restoration play. 

Noyes, Robert G. “Neglected Virtue.” LTLS, June 6, 1936, p. 480. 
Calls attention to a MS. copy of an interpolated song, with music by Purcell. 

Newton. Mackall, Leonard L. “‘Newton’s Manuscripts.’”? [N. Y. Herald 
Tribune] Books, July 12, p. 18. 

Niccols, Richard. The Beggers Ape, 1627. [With an exposition by Brice 
Harris] N. Y. (Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints.) 

Pepys. Murray, Howard. “‘A New Pepys Letter.” Dalhousie Rev., xvi. 212- 
215. 

Pendleton, Lous, “‘Pepys as Dramatic Critic.’”’ So. Atl. Quar., xxxv. 411-419. 

Quarles. Haight, Gordon S. ‘Francis Quarles in the Civil War.” RES, x11. 
147-164. 

Shadwell. Harris, Brice. “The Date of Thomas Shadwell’s Birth.” LTLS, 
Oct. 10, 1936, p. 815. 
A pamphlet in the Huntington Library gives the date as March 24, 1640. 

Vaughan. Wardle, Ralph M. ‘‘Thomas Vaughan’s Influence upon the Poetry 
of Henry Vaughan.”’ PM LA, tt. 936-952. 

Whitaker, Alexander. Good Newes from Virginia 1613. N. Y. (Scholars’ 
Facsimiles & Reprints). 

Whitlock, Rich. Williamson, George. “Richard Whitlock, Learning’s Apolo- 
gist.” PQ, xv. 254-272. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Aubin, Robert A. Topographical Poetry in X VIII-Century 
England. N. Y. (MLA, Revolving Fund Series, No. VI). 

Babb, Lawrence. ‘““The Cave of Spleen.’”’ RES, x1. 165-176. 

Bond, Richmond P. “Eighteenth Century Correspondence: A Survey.” SP, 
xxx. 572-586. 

Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliog- 


| raphy.” PQ, xv, 153-193. 


Brown, Wallace C. ‘‘The Popularity of English Travel Books about the 


_ Near East, 1775-1825.” PQ, xv. 70-80. 


Haviland, Thomas P. ‘The Serpent in Milady’s Library.” Univ. of Penna. 
Library Chronicle, tv. 57-61. 


On the popularity of the romans de longue haleine during the eighteenth century. 


Herbert, T. Walter. “‘Sentimental.”” LT LS, May 16, 1936, p. 420. 


_ Comments upon John Wesley’s strictures on Sterne’s use of the word. 


a 


Hooker, Edward N. “The Reviewers and the New Trends in Poetry, 1754- 


_ 1770.” MLN, 11. 207-214. 


Kain, Richard M. “The Problem of Civilization in English Abolition Liter- 


ature, 1772-1808.” PQ, xv. 103-125. 


4 
ij 


Kronenberger, Louis (ed.). An Eighteenth Century Miscellany: The Classics 


| of the Eighteenth Century which Typify and Reveal an Era. N. Y. 
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MacLean, Kenneth. John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteen; 
Century. New Haven. 

Nicolson, Marjorie. ‘Thomas Paine, Edward Nares, and Mrs. Piozzj’s 
Marginalia.”” Huntington Library Bull., No. 10, pp. 103-133. 

Noyes, Robert G. “Songs from Restoration Drama in Contemporary and 
Eighteenth-Century Poetical Miscellanies.” EL H, m1. 291-316. 

Scheffer, John D. “‘The Idea of Decline in Literature and the Fine Arts jp 
Eighteenth-Century England.” MP, xxxiv. 155-178. 

Tucker, William J. “Great English Letter Writers.” Catholic World, cxim, 
695-701. 

Comment on the letters of Lady Mary Montagu, Chesterfield, Gray, and Cowper. 

Wead, Eunice. “A Packet of News from Eighteenth Century England.” 
Colophon, n.s., 1. 441-452. 

A brief survey of the contents of London newspapers in 1782. 

Wiley, Margaret Lee. “‘Eighteenth-Century Ideas of Literary Genius.” 
(Univ. of Virginia] Abstracts of Dissertations ..., pp. 24-28. 

Yost, Calvin D., Jr. The Poetry of the Gentleman’s Magazine: A Study iy 
Eighteenth Century Literary Taste. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

See Section vii, s.v. Miscellaneous, Nicolson. 

Addison. Graham, Walter. ‘‘Addison’s Travel Letters in the Tatler and 
Guardian.” PQ, xv. 97-102. 

“Addison and Sir Henry Newton.” N&Q, cixx. 110-111. 

Peterson, H. See SpPaNnisH, Section v, Miscellaneous. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. ‘‘Addison’s Theory of the Imagination as ‘Perceptive 
Response’.”’ Papers of Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, xx1. 509-53). 

Bage, Robert. Crouch, W. G. “Letters of Robert Bage.”” LT LS, March 28, 
1936, p. 278. 

Behn, Aphra. Seeber, Edward D. “Oroonoko in France in the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury.” PMLA, 11. 953-959. 

Berkeley, George. Wild, John. George Berkeley: A Study of His Life ani 
Philosophy. Cambridge, Mass. 

Blake. An Exhibition of William Blake’s Water-Color Drawings of M ilton’s 
“‘ Paradise Lost’’ [at the Huntington Library]. San Marino, Calif. 

Baker, C. H. Collins. ‘William Blake, Painter.”” Huntington Library Bull. 
No. 10, pp. 135-148. 

Boswell. Pottle, Frederick A., and Bennett, Charles H. (edd.) Boswell’s 
Journal of A Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D., Now Firs 
Published from the Original Manuscript. N. Y. 

Warnock, Robert. “Boswell and Wilkes in Italy.”” EL H, 11. 257-269. 
Synthesis of material from the Boswell Papers covering conversations of the year 1765. 





Wecter, Dixon. ‘‘The Soul of James Boswell.”’ Virginia Quar. Rev., x11. 195- § : 


206. 
Burns. Ferguson, John De Lancey. ‘“‘Some New Burns Letters.” PMLA, u. 
975-984. 





“The Immortal Memory.” Amer. Scholar, v. 441-450. 
An account of the Burns cult in Scotland. 
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Fitzhugh, Robert T. “The Composition of ‘Scots Wha Hae’.” ML N, 11. 423- 
426. 
Snyder, Franklyn B. Robert Burns, His Personality, His Reputation, and 
His Art. Chicago. (Alexander Lectures in Eng. at the Univ. of Toronto.) 
Butler, Joseph. Mossner, E. C. Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. N. Y. 
Chambers, Sir Wm. Chase, Isabel W. “William Mason and Sir William 
Chambers’ Dissertation on Oriental Gardening.” J EGP, xxxv. 517-529. 
Chesterfield. Gulick, Sidney L., Jr. Chesterfield Bibliography to 1800. Reptd. 
from Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., Vol. xxx, 1935. 
“The Publication of Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son.” PMLA, 11. 





165-177. 

Collins. McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Collins’s ‘Ode to the Passions’.”” LT LS, March 
7, 1936, p. 204. 
Notes several performances of Hayes’s musical setting. 

Correspondents, The. Davis, Rose M. “ ‘The Correspondents’.”” PMLA, 
ut. 207-220. 

Criticism. See Section vu, s.v. Shakespeare, Lovett. 

Cumberland, Richard. VanLennep, William. ‘“‘The Princess of Parma.” 
LTLS, Oct. 24, 1936, p. 863. 
Aletter in the London Chronicle fixes the date of Cumberland’s comedy as 1774 and also estab- 
lishes his authorship of The Election. 

Defoe. Anon. “Robinson Crusoe at Yale.”” Yale Univ. Library Gazette, x1. 
17-36. 
Bibliographical notes on Robinson Crusoe. 

Greenough, Chester N. “Defoe in Boston.” Pub. Colonial Soc. of Mass., 
xxvii (1935). 461-593. 

Stamm, Rudolf G. ‘‘Daniel Defoe: An Artist in the Puritan Tradition.” PQ, 
xv. 225-246. 

Drama. Avery, Emmett L., and Deupree, Mildred A. ““The New Theatre on 
the Haymarket, 1734 and 1737.” N&Q, cixxt. 41-42. 

Boys, Richard C. ‘‘Rural Setting in the Drama: An Early Example.” N&0Q, 
cLxx. 207. 
Suggests that Charles Johnson’s Country Lasses (1714) contains the first realistic rural setting 
in English drama. 

Kelly, John A. German Visitors to English Theaters in the Eighteenth Century. 
Princeton. 

MacMillan, Dougald. ‘“‘Unrecorded XVIII Century Plays.’”’ N&Q, cixx. 
193-194, 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘The Players in Norwich, 1710-1750.”” RES, x11. 285-304. 

See Section vim, s.v. Drama, Smith, Dane F. 

Fielding. Avery, Emmett L. “Some Notes on Fielding’s Plays.’’ Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, Vol. 11, No. 2, pp. 48-50. 

Lind, Levi R. “Lucian and Fielding.” Classical Weekly, xx1x. 84-86. 
Reasserts Fielding’s indebtedness to Lucian. 

Sherburn, George. “‘Fielding’s Amelia: An Interpretation,.”” EL H, m1. 1-14. 

See below, s.v. Macklin, Chas. 
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Female Tatler. Anderson, Paul B. “Splendor out of Scandal: The Lucinda. 
Artesia Papers in The Female Tatler.” PQ, xv. 286-300. 

Goldsmith. Fraser-Harris, D. F. ‘Goldsmith on his Teachers.” Dalhous;, 
Rev., xvi. 362-370. 

Seitz, R. W. “Goldsmith to Sir William Chambers.” LTLS, Sept. 26, 193¢, 
p. 772. 

Prints two Goldsmith letters of 1773. 

Gray. Van Hook, La Rue. “New Light on the Classical Scholarship o/ 
Thomas Gray.” AJP, tvu. 1-9. 

Holcroft. Stallbaumer, Virgil R. Thomas Holcroft: Radical and Man of Le- 
ters. Baltimore. (abstract of diss., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

“Thomas Holcroft: A Satirist in the Stream of Sentimentalism.” 
ELH, m. 31-62. 

Huggins. Powell, L. F. ‘William Huggins and Tobias Smollett.” M P, xxx. 
179-192. 

Johnson. Clifford, James L. ‘The Printing of Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson.” Bull. John Rylands Library, xx. 157-172. 

“Further Letters of the Johnson Circle.” Bull. John Rylands Library, 
xx. 268-285. 

Hazen, Allen T. “Samuel Johnson and Dr. Robert James.” Bull. of the I nsii- 
tute of the Hist. of Medicine, tv. 455-465. 

Hazen, A. T., and McAdan, E. L., Jr. ‘‘First Editions of Samuel Johnson: 
an Important Exhibition and a Discovery.” Yale Univ. Lib. Gazette, x. 45-51 
Notes discovery of an almost forgotten work of Johnson, a translation with notes of the 
French commentary by Crousaz on Pope’s Essay on Man, 1742. 

McAdam, Edward L., Jr. ““A Johnson Pamphlet.” LTLS, March 14, 1936, 
p. 228. 

Records a hitherto unnoted reprint of Johnson’s life of Admiral Robert Blake. 

Moody, Dorothy. “Johnson’s Translation of Addison’s Battle of the Cranes 
and Pigmies.”” MLR, xxxt. 60-65. 

Watkins, W. B. C. Johnson and English Poetry before 1660. Princeton. 
(Princeton Studies in English, No. 13.) 

Macklin, Chas. MacMillan, Dougald. “The Censorship in the Case oi 
Macklin’s The Man of the World.”” Huntington Library Bull., No. 10, pp. 79- 
101. 

Raushenbush, Esther M. “Charles Macklin’s Lost Play about Henry Field- 
ing.” MLN, ut. 505-514. 

An account of the play from a MS. in the Larpent Collection (Huntington Library). 

Mandeville, Bernard. Anderson, Paul B. “Bernard Mandeville.” L7L5, 
Nov. 28, 1936, p. 996. 

Manley, Mrs. Anderson, Paul B. “Mistress Delariviere Manley’s Biog- 
raphy.” MP, xxxu. 261-278. 

Newton. Mackall, Leonard L. ‘““Newton’s Manuscripts.” [N. Y. Herald 
Tribune] Books, July 12, p. 18. 

Account of the collection sold at Sotheby’s July 12 and 13. 
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Novel. Bernbaum, Ernest. “Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800.” 
MLN, wu. 244-255. 

Black, Frank G. “The Continuations of Pamela.” Revue Anglo-Américaine, 
xu. 499-507. 

Streeter, Harold W. The Eighteenth Century English Novel in French Trans- 
lation: A Bibliographical Study. N. Y. 

O'Keefe, John. Huse, William. ““A Noble Savage on the Stage.”” M P, xxx1m. 
303-316. 
A Covent Garden pantomime, Omai, or A Trip round the World (1785). 

Pack. Cain, R. D. “Richardson Pack (1682-1728).” N&Q, cixx. 344-346. 
New biographical facts about “‘a typical XVIII century gentleman of letters.” 

Percy. Ogburn, Vincent H. “Thomas Percy’s Unfinished Collection, Ancient 
English and Scottish Poems.” EL H, mt. 183-189. 
“A Forgotten Chapter in the Life of Bishop Thomas Percy.” RES, 
xu. 202-208, 
“Further Notes on Thomas Percy.” PMLA, 11. 449-458. 

See below, s.v. Shenstone. 

Pittis, Wm. Newton, Theodore F. M. “William Pittis and Queen Anne 
Journalism.” [Part 1] MP, xxx. 279-302. 

Pope. Fletcher, E. G. “‘ ‘Belinda’s Game of Ombre’: Some Corrections.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 16, p. 138. 
Corrections of his article in [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English No. 15. 

Hodges, John C. ‘“‘Pope’s Debt to One of His Dunces.” [Rich. Blackmore] 
MLN, ut. 154-158. 

Prior. Wright, H. B. “William Jackson on Prior’s Use of Montaigne.” MLR, 
xxxI. 203-205. 

Reynolds, Joshua. Hilles, Frederick W. The Literary Career of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Cambridge. 

Richardson. McKillop, Alan D. Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist. 
Chapel Hill. 
Four chapters deal respectively with: The Story of Pamela, Clarissa, The Approach to Grandi- 
son, Reputation and Influence. An appendix called ‘“‘The Records of Richardson’s Life and 
Business,” offers a rather detailed account of Richardson’s activities as a printer. 

Sale, William M., Jr. Samuel Richardson: A Bibliographical Record of His 
Literary Career with Historical Notes. New Haven. 
Includes reduced facsimiles in the margin of all important title-pages. 

Robinson, Mary. Mendenhall, John C. “Mary Robinson (1758-1800).” 
Univ. of Penna. Library Chronicle, tv. 2-10. 

Shenstone. Churchill, Irving L. “William Shenstone’s Share in the Prepara- 
tion of Percy’s Reliques.” PMLA, 11. 960-974. 

Ward, Myra M. “‘Shenstone’s Birthplace.” MLN, 11. 440-441. 

Sheridan. Adams, Randolph G. “Trailing Richard Brinsley Sheridan.” 
Colophon, n.s., 1. 612. 
Prints a document from the Townsherd papers. 

Smith, Edmund. Geffen, Elizabeth M. “The Expulsion from Oxford of Ed- 
mund (Rag) Smith.” N&Q, crxx. 398-401. 
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Smart, Christopher. Brittain, Robert E. “Christopher Smart and Dr. De. 
lany.” LTLS, March 7, 1936, p. 204. 

Smollett. Knapp, Lewis M.“‘An Important Smollett Letter.”’ RES, x1. 75-77, 
A letter from The New Jamaica Magazine, February, 1799. 

See above, s.v. Huggins, Wm. 

Steele. Allen, Robert J. ‘Steele and the Molesworth Family.” RES, xu, 
449-454, 

Sterne. Baird, Theodore. “The Time-Scheme of Tristram Shandy and a 
Source.” PMLA, 11. 803-820. 

Strahan, Wm. Pomfret, J. E. ‘Some Further Letters of William Strahan, 
Printer.” Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., tx. 455-489. 
Correspondence of the printer of Johnson’s Dictionary and the friend of Gibbon, Hume, and 
other literary men. 

Swift. Davis, Herbert. ‘Jonathan Swift and the Four Last Years of th 
Queen.” Library, 4th Ser., xv1. 344-346. 

Jones, Richard F. Ancients and Moderns: A Study of the Background of th 
Batile of the Books. St. Louis. (Wash. Univ. Stud. in Lang. and Lit., n.s., v1.) 

Quintana, Ricardo. The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. N. Y. 

Secord, A. W. “Gulliver and Dampier.” MLN, t1. 159. 

VanLennep, William. ‘Three Unnoticed Writings of Swift.” PMLA, u. 
793-802. 

Webster, Clarence M. “‘A Source for Swift’s A Meditation upon a Broom- 
stick.” MLN, ut. 160. 
“Two Swift Imitations.” MLN, tt. 441. 

Thomson. Drennon, Herbert. ““Newtonianism in James Thomson’s Poetry.” 
ESt, txx. 358-372. 

Wells, John E. “Manuscripts of Thomson’s Poems to Amanda and Elegy on 
Aikman.” PQ, xv. 405-408. 
“James Thomson and ‘To Dr. De La Cour’.” LTLS, April 4, 1936, 








p. 300. 





“Thomson’s [?] ‘A Poem to the Memory of Mr. Congreve’.”” LT LS, 
Oct. 3, 1935, p. 791. 
A bibliographical description of the pamphlet. 
“Variants in the 1746 Edition of Thomson’s Seasons.’’ Library, 4th 
Ser., xvi1. 214-220. 

See GerMANIc Section, Scandinavian Countries. 

Walpole. Perkinson, Richard H. ‘‘Walpole and a Dublin Pirate.” PQ, xv. 
391-400. 

Warton, Joseph. Trowbridge, Hoyt. “Joseph Warton’s Classification 0 
English Poets.” MLN, tt. 515-518. 

Warton, Thos. Miller, Frances S. “Did Thomas Warton Borrow from Hin- 
self?’ MLN, ur. 151-154. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Baughman, Roland. “Some Victorian Forged Rarities.” 
Huntington Library Bull., No. 9, pp. 91-117. 
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_ Additional evidence concerning the forgeries exposed by Carter and Pollard in 1934, with 
_ descriptions of the Huntington Library copies. 


Beach, Joseph W. The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-century Poetry. N. Y. 
Asix hundred page study beginning with the sources of nineteenth century concepts of nature 
in eighteenth century theological, metaphysical, and sociological speculations and examining 
in detail their appearance in the great poets. The treatment of Wordsworth is especially full. 

Buck, Philo M. The World’s Great Age: The Story of a Century’s Search for a 


Philosophy of Life. N. Y. 


_ Discussions of thirteen figures from Rousseau to Hardy. 


Ebrsam, Theodore G., Deily, Robert H., and Smith, Robert M. Bibliographies 
of Twelve Victorian Authors. N. Y. 

The biographical, bibliographical, and critical literature on Arnold, E. B. Browning, Clough, 
Fitzgerald, Hardy, Kipling, Morris, Christina Rossetti, D. G. Rossetti, Stevenson, Swinburne, 
and Tennyson. 

Hathaway, Lillie V. German Literature of the Mid- Nineteenth Century in 
England and America as Reflected in the Journals, 1840-1914. Boston, 1935. 
(Univ. of Wisconsin diss.) 

Hughes, Bertram L. The Social Protests in Early Victorian Poetry. N. Y. 
(Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Kunitz, Stanley J., and Haycraft, Howard. British Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century. N. Y. 

McPharlin, Paul. “The Collier-Cruikshank Punch and Judy.” Colophon, 
n.s., 1. 371-387. 

Scudder, Townsend, m1. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Emerson. 

Stoakes, J. P. “Not All Victorians Were Eminent.” Sewanee Rev., XL1v. 223- 
234. 

Victorian Literature Group. “Victorian Bibliography for 1935.” MP, 
xxxil. 403-435, 

Weygandt, Cornelius. The Time of Tennyson: English Poetry as It Affected 
America. N. Y. 


- Volume 1 of a history of English poetry from 1835 to the present day. This volume goes to 1885. 


irri 





Archer. Woodbridge, Homer E. “William Archer.” Sewanee Rev., xt1v. 206- 
pe 

Arnold. Brown, E. K. (ed.) Representative Essays of Matthew Arnold. N. Y. 

Hunt, Everett Lee. “Matthew Arnold and his Critics.” Sewanee Rev., XLIv. 
449-466. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam ef al; Section 111, s.v. Cooper, Lane. 

Austen. Bowen, Elizabeth. “Jane Austen: Artist on Ivory.” Saturday Rev. of 
Literature, x1v. 3-4, 13. 

Tallmadge, Abby L. “Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility.”” Summaries of 
Doctoral Dissertations ... Northwestern University, m1 (1935). 8-12. 

Beresford, Benjamin. Shelley, Philip A. “Benjamin Beresford, Literary Am- 
bassador.” PMLA, x1. 476-501. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. Strout, Alan L. “The Cost of Libel and Maga.” 


 LTLS, March 28, 1936, p. 278. 


An account of several libel actions against the proprietor of Blackwood’s. 
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Bronté, Charlotte. Gary, Franklin. “Charlotte Bronté and George Henr, 
Lewes.” PMLA, ut. 518-542. 

Browning, E. B. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 

Browning, R. Benét, William R. (ed.) From Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 
A Further Selection of the Barrett-Browning Family Correspondence. London. 
For serial publication see Amer. Bibl. for 1935. 

DuBois, Arthur E. ‘Robert Browning, Dramatist.”’ SP, xxx. 626-655. 

Friedland, Louis S. ‘Ferrara and My Last Duchess.’ SP, xxxum1. 656-684, 

Graham, Walter (ed.). The Reader’s Browning. N. Y. 

Pettigrew, Helen P. ‘The early vogue of ‘The ring and the book’.”” Archiz, 
CLxIx. 36-47. 

Tracy, C. R. “Browning’s Heresies.” SP, xxxum1. 610-625. 

Buchanan, Robert. Sasser, Earl L. The Fiction of Robert Buchanan. N. \. 
(Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Butler, Samuel. Dreiser, Theodore (ed.). The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel 
Butler. 2v., N. Y. (Limited Editions Club). 

Byron. Chew, Samuel C. (ed.) Child Harold’s Pilgrimage and Other Romantic 
Poems. N. Y. 

McCarthy, William H. “The First Edition of Byron’s Corsair.”’ Colophon, 
n.s., 1. 51-59. 

Smith, Francis P. “An Unpublished Poem by Byron?”’ N&Q, cixx1. 405. 

Carlyle. Harrold, Charles F. ““The Nature of Carlyle’s Calvinism.’’ ‘?, 
Xxx. 475-486, 

Kummer, George. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, Miscellaneous. 

Murphy, Ella M. “Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians.” SP, xxxt. 93-118 

Shine, Hill. ‘‘Carlyle’s Views on the Relation between Religion and Poetry 
up to 1832.” SP, xxx. 57-92. 

“Carlyle’s Views on the Relation between Poetry and History up to 
Early 1832.” SP, xxxtm. 487-506. 
“Articles in Fraser’s Magazine Attributed to Carlyle.” MLN, u 











142-145. 
Further reason for thinking that Carlyle did not write two articles sometimes attributed to him 
“Carlyle and Fraser’s ‘Letter on the Doctrine of St. Simon’.” \ =(, 
CLXXI. 291-293. 
Discusses the possibility that Carlyle was the author of an article appearing in Fraser’s \f0,0- 
sine for July, 1832. 

Vance, William S. See AMERICAN, Section 1v, Miscellaneous. 

Carroll, Lewis. Ayres, Harry M. Carroll’s Alice. N. Y. 

Heron, Flodden W. “The 1866 Appleton Alice.’”’ Colophon, n.s., 1. 422-427. 
Attempts to establish the chronological order of the variant title-pages of this edition. 

Coleman the Younger. Vincent, Howard P. “George Colman the Younger: 
“Adopted Son.” PQ, xv. 219-220. 

Clough. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al; also American Literature, 
s.0. Emerson, Scudder. 

Coleridge, Hartley. Griggs, Farl L. (ed.) Letters of Hartley Coleridge. N.Y. | 

Coleridge, S. T. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Coleridge’s Plan for Completing 
Christabel.” SP, xxxttr. 437-455. 
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Mossner, Ernest C. “Coleridge and Bishop Butler.’ Philosophical Rev., 
xLv. 206-208. 

Potter, George R. “‘Unpublished Marginalia in Coleridge’s Copy of Malthus’s 
Essay on Population.” PMLA, 11. 1061-1068. 

Raysor, Thomas M., (ed.) Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism. London. 

Sanders, C. R. “‘Coleridge, F. D. Maurice, and the Distinction between the 
Reason and the Understanding.” PMLA, 11. 459-475. 

Van Patten, Nathan. “A Presentation Copy of Coleridge’s Sibylline Leaves, 
with Manuscript Notes, Altered Readings, and Deletions by the Author.” 
Library, 4th ser., xvit. 221-224. 

Waples, Dorothy. ‘‘David Hartley ir. The Ancient Mariner.” J EGP, xxxv. 
337-351. 

See below, s.v. Wordsworth, Beatty. 

Cooper, Thos. Conklin, Robert J. Thomas Cooper the Chartist (1805-1892), 
Manila, 1935. (Columbia Univ. diss.) 

Based inter alia upon voluminous materials in local newspapers and a large collection of 
Cooper’s personal papers now in the possession of the elderly couple who were his servants at 
the time of his death. 

Darwin, Erasmus. Logan, James V. The Poetry and Asthetics of Erasmus 
Darwin. Princeton. (Princeton Studies in English, No. 15.) 

DeQuincey. Bonner, Willard H. DeQuincey at Work. [Buffalo] ( Univ. of 
Buffalo Studies, Vol. x1; Monographs in English, No. 2). 

Letters mostly written by DeQuincey to James Hogg, and by his daughters to his American 
publisher. 

Eaten, Horace A. Thomas DeQuincey: A Biography. N. Y. 

—— “The Letters of DeQuincey to Wordsworth.” EL H, ut. 15-30. 

Dickens. Bennett, Wm. C. “Dickens at Washington: Reminiscences of a 
Former United States Senator.’”’ Dickensian, xxxutt. 54-56. 

Berry, J. G. “One Hundred Years of Mr. Pickwick.’’ Dalhousie Rev., Xv1. 
177-184, 

Boll, Theophilus E. M. “The Sketches by Boz.” [Univ. of Penna.] General 
Magazine and Hist. Chron., xxxvitt. 380-385. 

Clendening, Logan. A Handbook to Pickwick Papers. N. Y. 

“Mr. Pickwick’s Birthday.” Atl. Mo., ctv. 463-472. 
Hughes, Helen S. (ed.) The Personal History of David Copperfield, by Charles 

Dickens. 2v., N. Y. 

Pierce, Dorothy. “The Stage Versions of Dickens’ Novels.” Bull. of Bibl., 

xvi. 10 (to be continued). 

_ Read, Newbury F. “The American Editions of Pickwick.” Dickensian, 
| Xxxumr. 21-26, 

See Section vm, s.o. Shakespeare, Pomeranz. 

Disraeli. Cline, Clarence L. ‘“‘Disraeli’s Only Venture in Dramatic Composi- 
_ tion.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 16, pp. 93-105. 

_ Edgeworth, Maria. Coolidge, Bertha. ‘‘Practical Education.”’ Colophon, n.s., 
1. 604-609. 





Describes a book for children published in 1780 by the father of the novelist. 
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Goodman, Theodore. Maria Edgeworth, Novelist of Reason. N. Y. (N. Y. 
Univ. abridgement of diss.) 

Eliot. Davies, Ruth G. ‘George Eliot: A Study in Mid-Victorian Pessimism.” 
Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 19, pp. 27-33. 
_ Williams, Blanche C. George Eliot: A Biography. N. Y. 
“ Elwes, Robert. Forsythe, Robert S. “Robert Elwes and the Schooner Caro- 
line.” N&Q, cLtxx. 366-370. 

Fitzgerald, Edward. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 

Galt. Booth, Bradford A. “A Bibliography of John Galt.” Bull. of Bit, 
xvi. 7-9. 

Gissing. Gapp, Samuel V. George Gissing, Classicist. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. 
diss.) 

Gorgan. Forsythe, Robert S. “The Gorgan.” N&Q, cixx. 11. 
On the distribution of files of the magazine Gorgan. 

Graves, John W. Partington, Wilfred. ‘‘Do We ‘Ken John Peel?’ The Author 
and His Own Version of the Famous Song.” Colophon, n.s., 1. 42-48. 
Gives a brief account of John Woodcock Graves and reprints the original version of the song 
in Cumberlandshire dialect. 

Hardy. Rideout, John G. “‘Hardy’s Last Words on The Dynasts.”’ Colby 
Mercury, v1. 85-87. 

Weber, Carl J. Hardy at Colby: A Check-List of the Writings by and about 
Thomas Hardy now in the Library of Colby College. Waterville, Me. 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Alfred’s Country.” Colophon, n.s,, 
1. 525-535. 
Traces the famous parallel passages in The Trumpet Major and Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes 
to a common source in a lost pamphlet by Oliver H. Prince of Connecticut. 
“Thomas Hardy, Novelist and Poet.” In Hardy, H. C. and E. ¥. 
Hardy and Hardie, Past and Present [Syracuse], 1935, pp. 77-81. 
“The Cottage Lights of Wessex.” Colby Mercury, v1. 64-67. 
“Last Notes on Hardy’s First Novel.” Colby Mercury, v1. 89-93. 

Wright, Whitney. “An Index to Hardy’s Poems.” Colby Mercury, v1. 94- 
100. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam ef al; Section m1, s.v. Lowes. 

Hogg, James. Strout, Alan L. “James Hogg’s Familiar Anecdotes of Sir 
Walter Scott.” SP, xxxutt. 456-474. 
“James Hogg’s Birthday.” LTLS, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 139. 
“Unidentified Quotations in the Noctes Ambrcsianae.” N&Q, CLXxx. 




















66. 

Hopkins. Fletcher, John G. “Gerard Manley Hopkins—Priest or Poet?” 
Amer. Rev., v1. 331-346. 

Horne. Shumaker, Eri J. ‘‘Richard Henry (Hengest) Horne, Adventurer and 
Man of Letters.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 1' 
(1935), pp. 175-184. 

Hughes, Thos. Cf. below, s.v. Kingsley. 

Keats. Bushnell, Nelson S. A Walk after John Keats. N. Y. 

Caldwell, James R. “The Meaning of Hyperion.”” PMLA, tt. 1080-1097. 
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Creek, H. L. “Keats and Cortez.” LTLS, March 21, 1936, p. 244. 

Finney, Claude L. The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry. 2v., Cambridge, Mass. 

Glenn, Keith. “‘A Keats Letter.”” LT LS, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 839. 

Further discussion of the date of the first meeting of Keats and Leigh Hunt. 

Lowes, John L. ‘“‘Moneta’s Temple.” PMLA, tt. 1098-1113. 

——— “ ‘Hyperion’ and the ‘Purgatorio’.”” LT LS, Jan. 11, 1936, p. 35. 
Additional notes on Keats’s indebtedness to Dante. 

Wagenblass, J. H. ““Keats’s Chapman Sonnet.”’ LT LS, Jan. 25, 1936, p. 75. 
Suggests Keats’s indebtedness to verses of John Evelyn prefixed to Creech’s translation of 
De rerum natura. 

Kingsley. Parrish, M. L., and Maun, Barbara K. Charles Kingsley and 
Thomas Hughes: First Editions (with a few exceptions) in the Library at Dormy 
House, Pine Valley, New Jersey, described with notes. London. 

Lamb. Newdick, Robert S. The First Life and Letters of Charles Lamb. 
Columbus, Ohio, 1935. 

Lever. Rolfe, Franklin P. ‘Letters of Charles Lever to His Wife and Daugh- 
ter.” Huntington Library Bull., No. 10, pp. 149-184. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan L. “Lockhart’s Valerius.” LTLS, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 
839. 

An account of the revisions in the second edition. 

Macaulay. Adams, Charles M. “Macaulay on America, Once More.” Bull. 
N. Y. Pub. Libr., xi. 437-439. 

Bibliographical notes on editions of The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

French, Walter H. (ed.) The Reader’s Macaulay. N. Y. 

Johnston, Mary. “Macaulay and Vergil.”” Classical Weekly, xxx1x. 78. 
Quotes a letter of Macaulay’s setting forth his modified enthusiasm for Vergil. 

Thompson, James W. “Macaulay and Count D’Araux.” LTLS, Sept. 12, 
1936, p. 729. 

An account of Macaulay’s share in the private printing of letters in the Foreign Office. 

Maginn, Wm. See below, s.v. Wilson, John. 

Marryat. Bader, Arno L. “Captain Marryat and the American Pirates.” 
Library, 4th ser., xvi. 327-336. 

Marryat’s relations with American publishers. 
“The Gallant Captain and Brother Jonathon.” Colophon, n.s., 1. 





114-129, 


_ An account of Marryat’s visit to America in 1837-8. 


Martineau, Harriet. Bloore, Stephen. ‘Miss Martineau Speaks Out.” New 


_ England Quar., 1x. 403-416. 





Maude, John. Adams, J. Donald. ‘“Mr. Maude Remonstrates.”’ Colophon, 


' ns., 1. 397-403. 
_ An obscure author’s protests against the savagery of the earlier reviewers. 


Meredith. See Section 111, s.v. Lowes. 

Morley, John. Ellis, Willis A. “Viscount Morley, Lover of the Classics.” 
Classical Jour., xxx1. 489-494. 

Morris. Litzenberg, Karl. ‘William Morris and the Reviews: A Study in the 
Fame of the Poet.” RES, x11. 413-428. 
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“Allusions to the Elder Edda in the ‘Non-Norse’ Poems of William 
Morris.” SS, xtv. 17-24. 

“William Morris and the Heimskringla.”’ SS, x1v. 33-39. 
“William Morris and the Burning of Njal.” SS, x1v. 40-41. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam e¢ al. 

Novel. Rosa, Matthew W. The Silver-Fork School: Novels of Fashion Precei- 
ing Vanity Fair. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit., No. 
123). 

Parnell, Fanny. “Fanny Parnell—Poet and Patriot.”’ Catholic World, cx.m. 
182-190. 

Parthenon. Forsythe, Robert S. “The Parthenon.” N&Q, cixx. 7, 265. 

A note on the distribution of the magazine Parthenon in American libraries. 

Procter, Bryan Waller. Armour, Richard W. (ed.) The Literary Recollection; 
of Barry Cornwall. Boston. 

Reade. MacMahon, Donald H. Charles Reade as a Dramatist. N. Y., 19335. 
(Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Rossetti, Christina. Curti, Merle E. “‘A Letter of Christina Rossetti.”’ 1/1, 
Lr. 439-440. 

See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam e¢ al. 

Rossetti, D. G. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 

Scott, John. Strout, Alan L. “John Scott and ‘Maga’.” LTLS, Aug. 29, 1936, 
p. 697. 

Discusses the literary quarrels preceding the death of the editor of the London Magazine 

Scott, Sir Walter. Burr, Allston. Sir Walier Scott; An Index Placing the Shor: 
Poems in His Novels and in His Long Poems and Dramas. Cambridge, Mas: 

Hillhouse, James T. The Waverley Novels and Their Critics. Minneapolis. 
A study of the contemporary reception and subsequent criticism of Scott’s novels. 

Moore, John R. See AmERIcan, Section Iv, s.v. Poe. 

See above, s.v. Hogg, James. 

Shelley. DuBois, Arthur E. “Alastor: The Spirit of Solitude.” J EGP, xxxv. 
530-545. 

Grabo, Carl. The Magic Plant: The Growth of Shelley’s Thought. Chaps 
Hill, N. C. 

“Shelley Reconsidered.” New Humanist, 1x. 1-5. 

Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘Shelley’s Boat.”? LT LS, Jan. 18, 1936, p. 55. 

Kapstein, I. J. “The Symbolism of the Wind and the Leaves in Shelley: 
Ode to the West Wind.” PMLA, 11. 1069-1079. 

Kessel, Marcel. ‘The Poet in Shelley’s Alastor: A Criticism and a Reply. 
PMLA, 11. 302-310. 

Criticism of article by Paul Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs (PMLA, xu1x. 229-245), who rep!) 
pp. 310-312. 

“Shelley—Leigh Hunt.’”’ LT LS, Aug. 29, 1936, p. 696. 

Points out that “Ozymandias” and “Love’s Philosophy” were published in Hunt’s journa's 
“The Harvard Shelley Notebook.” LTLS, Sept. 5, 1936, p. 713. 
Points out that Woodberry, in describing the MSS, confused the handwriting of the poet wit 
that of his wife in a number of instances. 
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Lindsay, John R. Shelley’s Life as Reflected in Alastor, The Revolt of Isham, 
and Rosalind and Helen. N. Y. (Cornell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Mousel, Sister M. Eunice. “Falsetto in Shelley.” SP, xxx1u. 587-609. 

Notopoulos, James A. ‘Shelley and Thomas Taylor.” PMLA, u1. 502-517. 

Pottle, Frederick A. “Shelley and Wordsworth.” LTLS, June 20, 1936, 

. 523. 
ane a Wordsworthian inspiration for the Ode to the West Wind. 

Pratt, Willis W. Shelley Criticism in England, 1810-1890. N. Y., 1935 (Cor- 
nell Univ. abstract of diss.) 

Smith, John H. “Shelley and Milton’s ‘Chariot of Paternal Deity’.” MLN, 
ul. 215-217. 

Stevenson. Cowie, Alexander. “A Boswell Misquotation.” L7LS, April 25, 
1936, p. 356. 

Notes the repeated error in the quotation prefixed to Stevenson’s “Apology for Idlers.” 

Hellman, George S. “R. L. S. and the Streetwalker.”” Amer. Mercury, 
xxxvul. 342-347. 

A discussion of the circumstances which led Stevenson to destroy the MS of a novel. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 
Swinburne. See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 
Tennyson. Carlson, C. Lennart. ‘“‘A French Review of Tennyson’s 1830 and 
1832 Volumes,” EL H, m1. 218-227. 
Howell, A. C. “Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—An Interpretation.” SP, xxx1m. 
507-522. 
Thompson, James W. “The True History of Tennyson’s ‘Lord of Burleigh’.” 
Byways in Bookland, Berkeley, Calif., 1935, pp. 121-134. 
See above, s.v. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 
Thompson, Francis. Kehoe, Monica G. “The Influence of Roman Catholicism 
on Francis Thompson’s Poetry.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Disserta- 
tions, No. 19, pp. 65-72. 
Tooke. Yarborough, Minnie C. “John Horne Tooke: Champion of the 
American Colonies.”” So. Ail. Quar., xxxv. 374-392. 
Trollope. Newton, A. Edward (ed.). The Warden, and Barchester Towers by 
Anthony Trollope. N. Y. 
Wilde. Lewis, Lloyd, and Smith, Henry J. Oscar Wilde Discovers America 
» (1882). N. Y. 

Wilson, John. Strout, Alan L. “Concerning the Noctes Ambrosianae.” MLN, 
_ Lt. 493-504. 
_ On the beginnings of the Noctes, the first number of which he believes, with Miss Thrale, was 
' written by Maginn, and on the way in which they were concocted. 
“John Wilson (Christopher North) as a Shakespeare Critic.” 
| Shakespeare Jahrbuch, txxu. 93-123. 
See above, s.v. Hogg, James, Strout. 
Wordsworth. Beatty, Arthur. “‘ ‘The Borderers’ and ‘The Ancient Mariner’.” 
_LTLS, Feb. 29, 1936, p. 184. 
+ Suggests that Coleridge may have known a narrative in the seventh volume of the Harleian 

Miscellany and passed the story on to Wordsworth. 
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Gilkyson, Claude. ‘‘Henry Reed; 1825: Wordsworth’s American Editor.” 
[Univ. of Penna.] General Magasine and Hist. Chron., xxxvut. 84-90; 163-172. 
318-332; 355-371. 

Havens, Raymond D. “ ‘Wordsworth’s Hermitage,’ Some Considerations.” 
SP, xxxmt. 55-56. 

Comment on D. H. Bishop’s article (SP, xxx11. 483-507). 
Kessler, Emile. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Tabb, J. B. 
“Wordsworth’s Adolescence,” MLN, tt. 137-142. 

Patton, Cornelius H. The Rediscovery of Wordsworth. Boston, 1935. 

The Amherst Wordsworth Collection: A Descriptive Bibliograps, 
[Hartford, Conn.] Trustees of Amherst College. 
See Section m1, s.». Cooper, Lane. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Canby, Henry Seidel. Seven Years’ Harvest. N. Y. 

Clark, Eleanor G. “Radical Poets: Old Style—New Style.” Catholic W or): 
cx. 178-181. 

Earls, Michael. “Three Poets in a Golden Clime.” Catholic World, cxin. 
551-561. 

Discussion of Katharine Tynan, Louis Guiney, and Dora Sigerson. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Prairie Crops.” Bull. of Rockford College, Rockford, Illi- 
nois. 

Campbell, Roy. Stone, Geoffrey. ‘“‘Roy Campbell: Romantic Parador.” 
Amer. Rev., vit. 164-176. 

Chesterton. McLuhan, Marshall. “G. K. Chesterton: A Practical Mystic.’ 
Dalhousie Rev., xv. 455-464. 

Coppard, A. E. Saul, George B. ‘‘Cherry Ripe.” LT LS, Feb. 29, 1936, p. 188. 
Differences between American and British editions. 

Drama. Canfield, Curtis (ed.). Plays of Changing Ireland. N. Y. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. Film and Theatre. N. Y. 

Russell, Caro M. Modern Plays and Playwrights, with Some Notes on ie 
Theater and the Screen by Paul Green. Chapel Hill, N. C. ( Univ. of North Car:- 
lina Library Extension Pub., Vol. 1, No. 6.) 

Eliot, T. S. Carter, Barbara B. “‘Modern English Poetry.”’ Catholic W or':, 
cCxLim. 292-300. 

Galsworthy. Eaton, Harold T. Reading Galsworthy’s “The Forsyte Saga. 
i | A 

Graham, Cunninghame. West, Herbert F. Don Roberto. Hanover, N. H. 

Guedalla. Applejoy, Petronius. “Philip Guedalla.” Catholic World, cx.0. 
719-722. 

Lock, D. R. ‘Philip Guedalla Writes History.” New Humanist, rx. 151-155 

Hewlett. Sutherland, Bruce. Maurice Henry Hewlett: A Bibliography. Bo: 
ton, 1935 (Bibliographical Pamphlets, Bull. No. 32). Also in Bull. of Bit, 
xv; (1935). 126-128. 

i Housman, A. E. Erskine, John. “What is Contemporary Poetry?” N. 4. 
Rev., ccxtu. 171-180. 
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Mackall, Leonard L. “Housman’s Fragment at Amherst.” [N. Y. Herald 
Tribune] Books, Aug. 9, p. 17. 
Bibliographical notes on the Fragment of a Greek Tragedy. 

Martin, Houston. ‘‘Housman’s Place among English Poets.” N. VY. Herald 
Tribune, May 17, Section 1, p. 66. 
Valuable notes on Housman’s early reputation by one who enjoyed the poet’s friendship. 

Saul, George B. “In Memoriam: Alfred Edward Housman, 1859-1936.” 
(Univ. of Penna.] General Magasine and Hist. Chron., xxx1x. 69-75. 

Taylor, George A. “A. E. Housman.” Queen’s Quar., xiii. 383-390. 

A. E. Housman Memorial Number. Mark Twain Quar., Vol. 1, No. 2. 
Reminiscences, appreciations, etc., by various authors, in prose and verse. 

Huxley, Aldous. Maynard, Theodore. ‘‘Aldous Huxley, Moralist.”” Catholic 
World, cxutv. 12-22. 

Joyce. Roberts, R. F. “Bibliographical Notes on James Joyce’s Ulysses.” 
Colophon, n.s. 1. 565-579. 

Kipling. Ballard, Ellis A. Catalogue Intimate and Descriptive of My Kipling 
Collection: Books, Manuscripts, Letters .. . . Philadelphia, privately printed, 1935. 

Benét, Stephen V. “Rudyard Kipling, Teller of Magic Tales.” [N. Y. 
Herald Tribune] Books, Jan. 12, pp. 1-2. 

Canby, Henry Seidel. ““Kipling—the Great Colonial.” Saturday Review of 
Literature, April 18, p. 3. 

Hill, Edmonia. ‘‘The Young Kipling.” Ad. Mo., civir. 406-415. 

Mathews, Harry W. “Kipling: A Personal Note.’’ More Books, x1. 38-39. 

Rice, Howard C. “Rudyard Kipling in New England. New England Quar., 
1x. 363-377. 
Also reprinted with additions and corrections, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Thompson, James W. “The Origin of Kipling’s ‘Rhyme of the Three Cap- 
tains’.” Byways in Bookland, Berkeley, Calif., 1935, pp. 153-161. 

See Section x, s.r. Miscellaneous, Ehrsam et al. 

Lawrence, T. E. Canby, Henry Seidel. “Lawrence After Arabia.’”’ Saturday 
Review of Literature, xv. 5-7. 
A review of T. E. Lawrence’s The Mins. The book is not to be published until 1950. Mr. Canby 
read a copy in the library of Congress. 

Hart, Liddell. “T. E. Lawrence: Through his own Eyes and Another’s.”’ 
Southern Review, 1, 22-40. 

Maugham. McIver, Claude S. William Somerset Maugham: A Study of 
Technique and Literary Sources. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Morgan, Charles. Follett, Wilson. ‘“Charles Morgan and the Modern Tem- 
per.” Saturday Review of Literature, April 18, p. 1. 

Shaw. Knowlton, Thomas A. The Economic Theory of George Bernard Shaw. 
Orono. ( Univ. of Maine Studies, 2nd Ser., Mo. 39.) 

Stephens, James. Conklin, Groff. “James Stephens—Metrist.” Eng. Jour., 
XXV. 433-443. 

Wells, H. G. Dorjahn, Alfred P. ““H. G. Wells on Latin and Greek.” Classical 
Jour., XXx1. 374-375. 

Yeats. Blackmur, R. P. “The Later Poetry of W. B. Yeats.” Southern Rev, 
I. 339-362, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Grecory PAINE 


I, LINGUISTICS 


Bentley, Harold W. “Linguistic Concoctions of the Soda Jerker.” AS, x: 
37-45. 

Colby, Elbridge. “‘Soldier Speech.” AS, x1. 50-63. 
British and American military usage from 1776 to 1917. 

Craigie, Sir William, e¢ al. A Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles. Part 1, A—Baggage. Chicago. 
The publication of this monumental dictionary has begun, and the reading and compilation 
for the entire dictionary have been completed. It was planned to deal especially with four 
classes of words: (1) those descriptive of the physical features of the country; (2) words con. 
nected with material development; (3) terms of administration; (4) colloquialisms and slang. 
Assisting Sir William Craigie were J. R. Hulbert, George Watson, Mitford M. Mathews, 
Allen Walker Read, and many volunteer workers. 

Gibson, Martha J. ‘America’s First Lexicographer Samuel Johnson Jr, 
1757-1836.” AS, x1. 283-292. 

Kenyon, John S., and Knott, Thomas A. “Problems in Editing an American 
Phonetic Dictionary.” AS, x1. 227-231. 

Mencken, Henry L. The American Language: An Inquiry into the Develop- 
ment of English in the United States. 4th ed. N. Y. 
A corrected, enlarged, and rewritten edition. 

“The American Language.” Yale Rev., xxv. 538-552. 

Norton, Theodore E. ‘““Modern American Usage: Some Notes on Horwill’s 
Dictionary.” AS, xt. 302-306. 

Pound, Louise. “American Euphemisms for Dying, Death, and Burial: 
An Anthology.” AS, x1. 195-202. 

Read, Allen W. “Projects for an Academy to Regulate Speech.” PMLA, 
Li. 1141-1179. 

Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North America: 
A Glossarial Study of the Low Element in the English Vocabulary. Paris, privately 
_printed, 1935. 

Stanley, Oma. ‘‘The Speech of East Texas.” AS, x1. 3-36; 145-166; 232-251; 
326-355. 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. “Linguistic Cowardice and Verbal Timidities.”” ng. 
Jour. (College ed.), xxv. 573-588. 

Thomas, C. H. “Pronunciation in Upstate New York.” AS, x1. 68-77; 
142-144; 307-313. (Continued from Dec., 1935.) 

Tinker, Edward L. ‘‘Gombo: The Creole Dialect of Louisiana, with a Bibli- 
ography.” Proceedings Amer. Antig. Soc., xtv (Apr., 1935). 101-142. 


II. GENERAL 
Black, Pauline M. “Nebraska Folk Cures.” Univ. of Nebraska Studies in 
Language, Literature, and Criticism, No. 15. 
Boynton, Percy H. Literature and American Life. N. Y. 
A guide to the understanding of American literature and its cultural background. 
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Bradley, Sculley. “Our Native Humor.” North Amer. Rev., ccxutt. 351-362. 

Brussel, I. R. (comp.). Amglo-American First Editions. Part Two: West to 
East 1786-1930. N. Y. 
Describing first editions of American authors whose books were first published in England be- 
fore their publication in America. 

Campbell, Killis. ““Recent Additions to American Literary History.” SP, 


xxx. 534-543. 


Critical estimates of significant books. 

Charvat, William. The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835. 
Philadelphia. 
A well-written discussion of some phases of early literary criticism, based largely upon the 
reviews in periodicals. 

Clark, Harry H. (ed.). Major American Poets: Selected and Edited, with 
Chronologies, Bibliographies, and Notes. N. Y. 
A valuable, well-edited text. 

Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vols. xvim1— 
xx (completed). N. Y. 

Dobie, J. Frank. ‘‘Stories in Texas Names.”’ Southwest Rev., xxi. 125-136; 
278-294. (To be continued.) 

Eastman, Max. “Humor and America.” Scribner’s Mag., c. 9-13. 

Foerster, Norman. See ENGLIs#, Section 11. 

Fox, D. R. “The Development of the American Theatre.” N. Y. Hist., 
xvi. 22-41. 


_ Asurvey to 1867. 


Gardner, Emelyn E. “Folklore from the Hills of Schoharie County, New 
York State.”” Papers Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters. xx1. 13-20. 
[Gohdes, Clarence, e¢ al.]. ‘‘Articles on American Literature Appearing in 


Current Periodicals.” Am Lit. vit. 468-478; vi. 75-84; 207-216; 311-322. 


Gohdes, Clarence. “On the Study of Southern Literature.” William and 


Mary Coll. Quar., xvi. 81-87. 
“The Theme-Song of American Criticism.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., 





| vi. 49-65. 


A consideration of seven factors which have prevented the production of high artistic litera- 


> ture. 


Gray, R. P. ““Balladry of New York State.”” N. Y. Hist., xvmt. 147-155. 

Griffin, Max L. “A Bibliography of New Orleans Magazines.” Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., xvi (1935). 3-66. 

Hoole, William S. A Check-List and Finding-List of Charleston Periodicals 


_ 1732-1864. Durham, N. C. 


Hubbell, Jay B. American Life in Literature. N. Y. 
An anthology of over 1500 pages which links American literature with American life, and 


_ European authors with America, in an excellent arrangement of periods and types. 


Hudson, Arthur P. Folksongs of Mississippi and Their ‘sackground. Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
A very comprehensive collection of native as well as imported ballads and songs, with a valu- 
able discussion of the geographical and social backgrounds. 

—— (ed.). Humor of the Old Deep South. N. Y. 
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An anthology of humorous anecdotes, character sketches, comic scenes, and tall tales about 
the country and people of Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, and Louisiana between 154) 
and 1860, written by contemporary men and women. 

Jones, Howard M. “American Scholarship and American Literature.” 
AmLit, vim. 115-124. 

The difficulties in the way of the scholarly study of American literature presented by the 
attitudes of the Modern Language Association and the usual English program required oj 
students in the universities. 

“The Orphan Child of the Curriculum.” Eng. Jour. (College ed.), 
xxv. 376-388. 

“The problem is whether we shall not give the national literature that place in the educational 
system which it amply deserves and which professional prepossession with British literature 
has for the last half-century denied it.” 

Leisy, Ernest E. (comp.). ‘‘Research in Progress [in American Literature].” 
Am Lit, vit. 465-467; vi1t. 73-74; 206; 308-310. 

“Letters in Canada: 1935.” Univ. of Toronto Quar., v. 358-456. 

The first issue of an annual survey of letters in Canada. Essays on “Poetry” by E. K. Brown, 
“Fiction” by E. K. Broadus, “Drama” by W. S. Milne. The “Lists of Publications” compiled 
by Alison Ewart are divided into the following: I. Cultural and Literary History of Canada; 
II. Poetry; III. Fiction; IV. Drama; V. Miscellaneous Prose; VI. Miscellaneous Collections; 
VII. Scholarship in the Humanities. 

McKay, George L. (comp.). “American Book Auction Catalogues, 1713- 
1934. A Union List.” N. Y. Pub. Libr. Bull., xt. 56-78; 139-165; 375-390; 
535-557; 671-703; 775-800; 859-877; 955-984; 1065-1098. (Continued from 
1935 and now concluded.) 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. A History of Printing in the United States: The 

Story of the Introduction of the Press and Its History and Influence During the 
Pioneer Period in Each State of the Union. Vol. 1. Middle and South Atlantic 
States. N. Y. 
A history of the pioneer press of the seaboard colonies from New York to Georgia, containing 
new material about imprints and presses. This history supplements and corrects Thomas's 
History of Printing in America. A chapter is devoted to Franklin as printer. 

Owens, William A. Swing and Turn: Texas Play-Party Games. Dallas. 

This collection of play-party songs is supplied with music and explanations. 

Parks, Edd W. Southern Poets: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliographies, and Notes. N. Y. 

Selections from many poets, with an historical and critical introduction, detailed notes, and 
selections from the critics in an appendix. 

Pochmann, Henry A., et al. (comps.). See GERMANIC, Section m1. 

Pound, Louise. “Sizing Our Ballads.” Am. Scholar, v. 360-366. 

Quinn, Arthur H. American Fiction: An Historical and Critical Survey. N.Y. | 
A chronological survey of the development of American fiction from the late eighteenth cen- _ 
tury to the present time. 
“New Frontiers of Research.”’ Scribner’s Mag., xcrx. 95-97. 

Sabin, Joseph (comp.). Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relat- 
ing to America, from Its Discovery to the Present Time. Vol. xxvui (completed); 
Vol. xxvii (to Witherspoon). 

Begun by Joseph Sabin, continued by Wilberforce Eames, and completed by R. W. G. Vail 
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for the Bibliographical Society of America. Mr. Vail announces that the concluding parts have 


’ been sent to the printers. 


Salls, Helen H. “Joan of Arc in English and American Literature.” South 


¢ Atlantic Quar., Xxxv. 167-184. 


Smith, Rebecca W. “Portrait of an American: The National Character in 


Fiction.” Southwest Rev., xx1. 245-260. 


Taylor, Walter F. A History of American Letters. N. Y. 


The very detailed bibliographies are by Harry Hartwick. 


Wertenbaker, T. J. “The Founding of American Civilization.’’ History, 
n.s., XxI. 109-119. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Miscellaneous. Hornberger, Theodore. ‘““The Science of Thomas Prince.” 


| NEO, 1x. 26-42. 


Howard, Leon. “The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry.” 


_ Huntington Libr. Bull., No. 9, 63-89. 


betta 6H 


eas on ee 





Kraus, Michael. “America and the Utopian Ideal in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., xx. 487-504. 

McDonald, Gerald P. “A Gift of The New-York Gazette.’”” N. Y. Pub. Libr. 
Bull., xt. 487-493. 
A gift of ninety issues of William Bradford’s New-York Gazette, with location of known copies. 

Morison, Samuel E. The Puritan Pronaos: Studies in the Intellectual Life 
of New England in the Seventeenth Century. N. Y. 
This “porch, or vestibule, of the temple” is an introduction to Puritan religion, education, 
printing, libraries, literature, and science. 

Shipton, Clifford K. “‘Literary Leaven in Provincial New England.” NEO, 


1x. 203-217. 
~ “We have paid too much attention to the handful of human immigrants and not enough to 


those which arrived on these shores clad in solid calf or gaudy paper jackets.” 
Thompson, Lawrance. “Notes on Some Collectors in Colonial Massachu- 


> setts.” Colophon, n.s., 11. 82-100. 


Wroth, Lawrence C. ‘‘The St. Mary’s City Press: A New Chronology of 
American Printing.”’ Colophon, n.s., 1. 333-357. 
The first printing press in the English colonies south of Massachusetts was that operated by 


) William Nuthead, who printed in Virginia in 1682 (or 1683) and in Maryland in 1685. 


Allen, Ethan. Ericson, Eston" E. “Mr. Woolston of London, 1788.” N&Q, 
CLXxI. 278, 

Discusses a letter in the American Mercury. (Hartford, Conn.) for June 9, 1788, concerning 
Allen’s The Oracles of Reason, and purporting to be by a “Mr. Woolston of London.” 

Cooke. Wroth, Lawrence C. “The Maryland Muse of Ebenezer Cooke.” 
Proceedings Amer. Antig. Soc., xttv (1935). 267-335. 

Contains reprints of “The History of Colonel Nathaniel Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia” and 
“The Sotweed Factor.”? 

Dennie, Joseph. The Letters of Joseph Dennie. Edited and annotated by Laura 
Green Pedder. Univ. of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 36. Orono, Maine. 
The editing of 89 letters, of which some are to Royall Tyler and Noah Webster. 

Franklin. Crane, Verner W. “Three Fables by Benjamin Franklin.” NEQ, 
Ix, 499-504, 
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Farrand, Max. “Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs.” Huntington Libr. Bull, 
No. 10, pages 49-78. 

The persistent misrepresentation of the autobiography and the proposed edition which wij) 
take into account the five sources. 

Mott, Frank L., and Jorgenson, Chester E. (edd.). Benjamin Franilin: 
Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. N. \. 
Extensive selections, annotated bibliographies, and a scholarly introduction. 

Townsend, Atwood H. “The Franklin Fable.” Eng. Jour. (College ed.), 
XXv. 215-223. 

Freneau. Marsh, Philip M. “‘Freneau and Jefferson: The Poet-Editor Speaks 
for Himself about the National Gazette Episode.” Am Lit, vit. 180-189. 

Pain, Philip. Daily Meditations. With an Introduction by Leon Howard. 
San Marino, California. 

A reprint of “the earliest known specimen of original American verse printed in the colonies” 
by an author about whom little is known. 

Trumbull. Cowie, Alexander. John Trumbull: Connecticut Wit. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
A study of Trumbull’s early life and literary career, with a reéxamination of The Progress of 
Dudness and M’ Fingal and a convincing reinterpretation of his attitude toward the Revolution. 

Webster. Poems by Noah Webster. Edited by Ruth F. Warfel and Harry 
R. Warfel. College Park, Md. 

“The nine pieces . . . serve to emphasize again the patriotic and didactic fervor animating the 
lexicographer.” 

Shoemaker, Ervin C. Noah Webster, Pioneer of Learning. N. Y. 

Warfel, Harry R. Noah Webster: Schoolmaster to America. N. Y. 

An authoritative study of the several literary activities of a versatile publisher. 

Weems. Newton, A. Edward. ‘Parson Weems’s Washington Once More.” 

- Colophon n.s., 1. 367-370. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Miscellaneous. Brooks, Van Wyck. The Flowering of New England, /815- 
1865. N. Y. 
Brilliantly written, with delightful anecdotal narrative, yet limiting the “mind” of New 
England to the chief writers of Boston, Concord, Cambridge, and New Haven. 

Kummer, George. “Anonymity and Carlyle’s Early Reputation in America.” 
AmLit, vit. 297-299, 
“The significance of Carlyle’s anonymity deserves more stress than Mr. Vance [Am. Lit., vu. 
363-375] has given it. . . . Before 1833, few Americans seem to have heard Carlyle’s name.” 

McCloskey, John C. “‘A Note on the Portico.’’ AmLit, vit. 300-304. 
The importance of the Portico and one of its editors, Stephen Simpson, in the movement fora 
national literature. 

Miller, George J. “David A. Borrenstein: A Printer and Publisher at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1824-28.” Papers Bib. Soc. of America, xxx. 1-49. 

Odell, G. C. D. Annals of the New York Stage. Vol. vi1t. 1865-1870. N. Y. 
The eighth volume in a monumental history of the New York theater. 

Spencer, B. T. “A National Literature, 1837-1855.” AmLit, vi. 125-259. 

Starke, Aubrey. “Books in the Wilderness.”’ Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
XxIx. 258-270. 
Records of reading in the upper Mississippi Valley before 1833. 
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Stewart, Randall. “The Concord Group: A Study in Relationships.” Se- 
wanee Rev., XLIV. 434-446. 
The interrelationship of Hawthorne, Emerson, and Thoreau with respect to their lives, per- 
sonalities, and ideas. 

Thompson, Ralph. American Literary Annuals and Gift Books, 1825-1865. 
N. Y. 
The origin and character of a thousand miscellanies with an annotated catalogue. 

Vance, William S. “Carlyle in America before Sartor Resartus.’’ Am Lit, vm. 
363-375. 
Before the American edition in 1836, even before Emerson’s visit to Carlyle in 1833, there was 
considerable familiarity in this country with Carlyle’s writings. 

Audubon. Blanck, Jacob (comp.). “American First Editions: John James 
Audubon, 1780—-1851.”’ Publishers’ Weekly, cxx1x. 832. 

Rourke, Constance. Audubon. N. Y. 
This seems to be an authentic biography which will replace earlier unsatisfactory studies. 

Boker. Bradley, Sculley. “George Henry Boker and Angie Hicks.”” Am Lit, 
vit. 258-265. 
A second manuscript of sonnets proves that eighty-six of the first one hundred and fourteen 
sonnets were written for Mrs. Hicks, and supplies many important textual variations. 

Brown. Hendrickson, James C. ‘“‘A Note on Wieland.” AmLit, vim. 305-306. 

Bryant. Bernard, Edward G. “Northern Bryant and Southern Hayne.” 
Colophon, n.s., 1. 536-584. 
Friendly letters between Bryant and Hayne. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘‘Letters of William Cullen Bryant from Florida.” 
Florida Hist. Soc. Quar., x1v. 255-274. 

“New Contributions in Prose by William Cullen Bryant.”’ Ameri- 

cana, xxx. 573-592. 
Reviews critical notes, and two short stories contributed to the United States Review and 
Literary Gazette. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Bryant and James Grahame.” N&Q, cix1x (Dec. 14, 
1935). 420-421. 
A possible source of ‘The Forest Hymn.” 

Cooper. Spiller, Robert E. James Fenimore Cooper: Representative Selections, 
with Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. N. Y. 
Selections from Cooper’s non-fiction, with explanatory introduction, reveal his versatile 
literary ability. 

Dana. Gallery, Daniel V. “Too Far Before the Mast.” Colophon, n.s, 11. 
60-64. 
An editorial, or typographical, error repeated in all the seventy-five editions of Two Years 
Before the Mast. 

Hart, James D. “The Education of Richard Henry Dana, Jr.” NEOQ, 1x. 
3-25, 

Johnson, James S. On Richard Henry Dana and Two Years Before the Mast. 
San Francisco. 

Derby. MacMinn, G. R. R. “‘ ‘The Gentleman from Pike’ in Early Cali- 
fornia.” Am Lit, vit. 160-169. 
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Writers other than “John Phoenix” (George Horatio Derby) during the 1850’s were expres. 
ing the distinguishing attributes of the “Pike.” 

Emerson. Beach, J. W. See ENGLIsH, Section x, Miscellaneous. 

Brittin, N. A. “Emerson and the Metaphysical Poets.” AmLit, vir. 1-2}. 
“Emerson’s poetry, not in general, but in numerous individual passages, resembles slight); 
that of Donne and Cowley, and strongly, that of Herbert and Marvell.” 

Dillaway, Newton. Prophet of America: Emerson and the Problems of Today. 
Boston. 

Flanagan, John T. ‘‘Emerson as a Critic of Fiction.” PQ, xv. 30-45. 
Although obtuse in his prejudices against certain authors, he did not reject the novel as, 
genus—as Firkins has stated. 

Neilson, William A. “The American Scholar Today.” Am. Scholar, v. 149- 
163. 

An analysis of Emerson’s address, with application to three main aspects of scholarship: re. 
search, synthesis, and popularization. 

Scudder, Townsend, mr. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s Lectures on 
His British Lecture Tour of 1847-1848.” PMLA, tt. 243-248. 

“Emerson in London and the London Lectures.” Am Lit, vit. 22-36, 
The history of the lectures (1848), with the subjects and the newspaper criticisms. 

“Incredible Recoil: A Study in Aspiration.”” Am. Scholar, v. 33-48. 
Relations of Emerson and Arthur Hugh Clough. 

The Lonely Wayfaring Man: Emerson and Some Englishmen. N. Y. 
Emerson’s experiences in England and Scotland, and his acquaintance with literary figures 

Fuller, Margaret. Barbour, Frances M. ‘Margaret Fuller and the British 
Reviewers.” NEQ, 1x. 618-625. 

Only two reviews out of more than twelve estimated her work justly. 

Hall. Eckert, Robert P., Jr. “The Path of the Pioneer.”’ Colophon, n.s., 1. 
404-421. 

The career of James Hall and a checklist of twenty-five writings. 

Harris, G. W. Blair, Walter. “Sut Lovingood: ‘A Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool 
and His Creator, George W. Harris.”’ Sat. Rev. Lit., xv. 3-4, 16. 

Hawthorne. Brooks, Van Wyck. ‘“‘Retreat from Utopia.” Sat. Rev. Lit.; xi. 
3-4, 14, 16, 18. 

Brook Farm and Hawthorne. 

Carpenter, Frederic I. ‘‘Puritans Preferred Blonds: The Heroines of Mel- 
ville and Hawthorne.” NEQ, 1x. 253-272. 

Gallup, Donald C. “On Hawthorne’s Authorship of ‘The Battle-Omen’.” 
NEQ, 1x. 690-691. 

Published in the Salem Gazette, Nov. 2, 1830; inferior to other sketches by Hawthorne con- 
tributed to the Gazette. 

Manning, C. A. See GENERAL SECTION, s.v. East European. 

Stewart, Randall. ““Hawthorne’s Speeches at Civic Banquets.” AmLit, vu. 
415-423. 

Hawthorne’s protestations of international good-will in speeches in England, as reported in 
newspapers. 

“Two Uncollected Reviews by Hawthorne.” NEQ, rx. 504-509. 
Reviews of Whittier’s The Supernaturalism of New England and C. W. Webber’s The Hunie 
Naturalist. 
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Turner, H. Arlin. ‘““Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings.” PMLA, 11. 543-562. 
—— “A Note on Hawthorne’s Revisions.” ML N, x1. 426-428. 
Hayne. Bernard, Edward G. See above, s.v. Bryant. 
' Holmes. Brooks, Van Wyck. ‘Dr. Holmes: Forerunner of the Moderns,” 

Sat. Rev. Lit., xtv. 3-4, 13-15. 

Ferguson, John De Lancey. “The Unfamiliar Autocrat.” Colophon, n.s., 1. 
388-396. 

Hayakawa, Samuel I. “‘Holmes’s Lowell Institute Lectures.” AmLit, vit. 
281-294. 

Irving. A Bibliography of the Writings of Washington Irving: A Check List. 
' Compiled by Stanley T. Williams and Mary Allen Edge. N. Y. 
' William R. Langfield, the compiler of Washington Irving: A Bibliography (1933) says: “In 
' this book the compilers propose to mention and describe bibliographically all available edi- 
tions in all languages of Irving’s works, both individually or in complete editions, his poems, 
journals, collections of printed letters, work ascribed to him, contributions to periodicals and 
collections, and all editions of Pierre Irving’s Life and Letters. It also contains a list of other 
books, which might be entitled Zrvingiana and which in some manner bear a relation to Irving, 
' and a comprehensive selection of critical and bibliographical books and articles.” 
_ Blanck, Jacob. “The Authorship of ‘Salmagundi’.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
cxxx. 2101. 

Leisy, Ernest E. “Irving and the Genteel Tradition.” Southwest Rev., xxt. 
223-227. 

Reichart, Walter A. ‘‘Washington Irving as a Source for Borel and Dumas.” 
MLN, ut. 388-389. 
The plagiarizing of “The Adventure of a German Student,” in Tales of a Traveller. 

Richards, Irving T. See below, s.v. Neal. 

Leland, C. G. Bradley, Sculley. “ ‘Hans Breitmann’ in England and America.” 
Colophon, n.s., 11. 65-81. 
Leland’s letters to Boker indicate satisfaction with his English reception in contrast with 
American literary traditions. 

Longfellow. Richards, Irving T. ‘‘Longfellow in England: Unpublished Ex- 
tracts from His Journal.” PMLA, tt. 1123-1140. 

Longstreet. Weber, Carl J. ‘“‘A Connecticut Yankee in King Alfred’s Coun- 
try.” Colophon, n.s., 1. 525-535. 
Oliver Prince, of Connecticut, wrote a humorous sketch of Captain Clodpole’s militia com- 
pany drill, which was used freely by C. H. Gifford in History of the Wars of the French Revolu- 
tion (1817), by Augustus Baldwin Longstreet in Georgia Scenes (1835) and by Thomas Hardy 
in The Trumpet-Major (1880). But Miss Florence Vann points out that the same story ap- 
pears in John Lambert’s Travels through Canada and the United States . . . (3d ed.; 1816, m, 
192-202). (See Colophon, n.8., 1, 132.) 

Lowell. Wurfl, George. Lowell’s Debt to Goethe: A Study of Literary Influence. 
The Pennsylvania State College Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2. 

Melville. Braswell, William. ‘“The Satirical Temper of Melville’s Pierre.” 
AmLit, v1. 424-438. 
The theory that Melville “gratified the satirical element in his nature by mocking his too 
idealistic self and especially by defying the literary conventions of a world that féted its clever 
authors and starved its geniuses.” 

Carpenter, Frederic I. See above, s.v. Hawthorne. 
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Forsythe, Robert S. “Herman Melville in the Marquesas.” PQ, xv. 1-15. 

Kummer, George. ‘(Herman Melville and the Ohio Press.”’ Ohio State Archae. 
ological and Hist. Quar., xiv. 34-36. 

Newspaper notices of lectures. 

Thomas, Russell. “Yarn for Melville’s Typee.” PQ, xv. 16-29. 

Parallel passages from Typee and C. S. Stewart’s A Visit to the South Seas . . . (1831). 

Neal. Richards, Irving T. “John Neal’s Gleanings in Irvingiana.” Am Li, 
vir. 170-179. 

Norton, C. E. Warren, Austin. “Mr. Norton of Shady Hill.” Amer. Reo, 
vir. 86-114. 

Poe. Poems, Reproduced from the Edition of 1831. With a Bibliographica| 
Note by Killis Campbell. N. Y. 

A reprinting by the Facsimile Text Society. 
Campbell, Killis. ““Poe’s Treatment of the Negro and of the Negro Dialect.” 
Univ. of Texas Studies in English, No. 16, pages 106-114. 

Cargill, Oscar. ““A New Source for ‘The Raven’.” AmLit, vim. 291-29). 
Poems in William Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry (1825-1830). 

Forsythe, Robert S. “Poe’s ‘Nevermore’: A Note.” AmLit, vir. 439-452. 

Poe and a dozen poets before him used the word, and they were all drawing upon the vocabu. 
lary of poetic commonplaces. 

Friedman, William F. “Edgar Allan Poe, Cryptographer.” AmLit, vim. 
266-280. 

Hudson, Ruth L. Poe’s Craftsmanship in the Short Story. Abstract of dis- 
sertation in University of Virginia Abstracts of Dissertations, 1935, pp. 8-11. 

Hurley, Leonard B. “A New Note in the War of the Literati.” Am Lit, vu. 
376-394. 

Thomas Dunn English drew a “scandalous portrait” of Poe, but a very amusing, satirical one, 
in his novel 1844: or The Power of the S. F., which was published in The New York Mirror 
(1846). 

Jackson, David K. “Some Unpublished Letters of T. W. White to Lucian 
Minor.” Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., xvul. 224-243; xvut. 32-48. 
Forty-six letters by the owner of the Southern Literary Messenger to his editorial adviser, and 
later the editor sub rosa of the journal. A review in the Messenger, 11 (Feb., 1836), 181-191, on 
Chief Justice Marshall, often credited to Poe, was written by Minor. 

Moore, John R. “Poe, Scott, and ‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue’.” A m Lit, 
vit. 52-58. 

Pound, Louise. “‘Poe’s ‘The City in the Sea’ Again.” AmLit, vim. 70-71. 

Turner, Arlin. “Another Source of Poe’s ‘Julius Rodman’.”’ Am Lit, vii. 69-70. 
Poe transferred a passage from Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages (1801). 

Varner, John G. “Note on a Poem Attributed to Poe.’’ AmLit, vir. 66-68. 
“Impromptu: To Kate Carol,” attributed to Poe by Whitty and Robertson, was written by 
Frances S. A 

Tabb, J. B. Kessler, Emile. “Tabb and Wordsworth.” Catholic World, 
CXL. 572-576. 

Describes a copy of Wordsworth’s poems annotated by Father Tabb. 

Thoreau. Canby, Henry S. “The Man Who Did What He Wanted: A Pro- 
posed Definition of Thoreau.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xv. 3-4, 15. 

Timrod. Parks, Edd W. “‘Timrod’s College Days.” AmLit, vit. 294-296. 
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Verplanck. Harvey, Sara K. (comp.). “A Bibliography of the Miscellaneous 
Prose of Gulian Crommelin Verplanck.” Am Lit, vit. 199-203. 

Very. Winters, Yvor. ‘Jones Very: A New England Mystic.” AmLit, vu. 
159-178. 
A biographical sketch and critical estimate. 

Whittier. Currier, T. Franklin. A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“‘Whittier’s ‘Lines in an Album’.”’ NEOQ, rx. 699-700. 

 farlier form of “To Mary,” with three additional stanzas. 

Griggs, Earl L. “John Greenleaf Whittier and Thomas Clarkson.”’ AmLit, 
vit. 458-460. 
A letter to the English humanitarian. 

Stewart, Randall. See above, s.v. Hawthorne. 

Willis. Daughrity, K. L. The Life and Works of Nathaniel Parker Willis. 
Abstract of dissertation in University of Virginia Abstracts of Dissertations, 
1935, pages 4-8. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Adams, Henry. Blackmur, R. P. ‘“‘The Expense of Greatness: Three Em- 
phases on Henry Adams.” Va. Quar. Rev., x11. 396-415. 

Cable. Eidson, John O. “George W. Cable’s Philosophy of Progress.’”’ South- 
west Rev., Xx. 211-216. 

Clemens. [Mark Twain]. Ferguson, De Lancey. ‘Mark Twain and the 
Cleveland Herald.” Am Lit, viu1. 304-305. 

“The Uncollected Portions of Mark Twain’s Autobiography.”’ Am Lit. 

vit. 37-46. 
The uncollected portions in the serialized Autobiography as in the North American Review and 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Flanagan, John T. “‘Mark Twain on the Upper Mississippi.’”’ Minnesota Hist. 
xvul. 369-384. 
Three visits to Minnesota and the upper Mississippi. 

Lorch, Fred W. ““Mark Twain’s Orphanage Lecture.”” Am Lit, vit. 453-455. 
Lecture on “The American Vandal Abroad” in Cleveland, Jan. 22, 1869. 

Schultz, John R. “New Letters of Mark Twain.” AmLit, vim. 47-51. 
Five letters to Bayard Taylor, dealing with his experiences in Germany and his difficulty in 
learning the language. 

Walker, Franklin. ‘“‘An Influence from San Francisco on Mark Twain’s 
The Gilded Age.’”’ AmLit, vit. 63-66. 

Emerson. Bernard, Edward G. See Whitman. 

French, Alice [Octave Thanet]. Sewell, Rebecca. “Clover Bend Plantation.” 
Southwest Rev., xx1. 312-318. 
A visit to the home of Octave Thanet in Arkansas. 

Harte. Blanck, Jacob. ‘““The Question of Bret Harte’s Mliss.’’ Publishers’ 
Weekly, cxxx. 2102-2107. 
The unsolved question of the priority of editions. 

King, Grace. Kendall, John S. ““A New Orleans Lady of Letters.”” Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., xtx. 436-465. 
A biographical and critical sketch. 
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Lanier. Beeson, Leola S. Sidney Lanier at Oglethorpe University. Macon, (a, 

Starke, Aubrey. “Annulet Andrews—Poet.” South Atlantic Quar., xxxy 
194-200. 
Annulet Andrews (Mrs. Josiah Kingsley Ohl) is a poet and novelist who has found inspiratio, 
in the poems of Lanier. 

“An Uncollected Sonnet by Sidney Lanier.” AmLit, vit. 460-463, 

A sonnet published in the Southern Literary Messenger (May, 1862) was probably written by 
Lanier. 

Miller. Joaquin Miller: His California Diary Beginning in 1885 and Endin, 
in 1897, Edited by John I. Richards. Seattle. 

Ramsey, Leonore P. “The Birthplace of Joaquin Miller.” A mLit, vit. 204- 
205. 

Mitchell. Hinsdale, Guy. “S. Weir Mitchell, Poet, Novelist, Friend, Physi. 
cian.” Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., xxxvut1. 303-313. 

Norris. Martin, Willard E. “Two Uncollected Essays by Frank Norris,” 
AmLit, vit. 190-198. 

Piatt. Dowler, Clare. “John James Piatt, Representative Figure of a Momen. 
tous Period.” Ohio State Archaeological and Hist. Quar., xiv. 1-26. 
A biographical and critical study with bibliography of works. 

Taylor. Beatty, Richard C. Bavard Taylor: Laureate of the Gilded Age. Nor- 
man, Okla. 
Faithful use of new material and some valuable chapters, but an inaccurate picture of Taylor's 
relation to his age. 

Schultz, John R. See above, s.v. Clemens. 

Whitman. Letters Written by Walt Whitman to His Mother, 1866-1872. Intro- 
duction by Rollo G. Silver. N. Y. 

New York Dissected: A Sheaf of Recently Discovered Newspaper Articles 
Introduction and Notes by Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari. N. Y. 

Beach, J. W. See ENGuIisH, Section x, Miscellaneous. 

Bernard, Edward G. “Some New Whitman Manuscript Notes.” Am Lii, 
vit. 59-63. 
Several notes “bear significantly upon Emerson and the Orient as sources of Whitman's 
thought.” 

Coy, Rebecca. “‘A Study of Whitman’s Diction.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 16, pages 115-124. 

Dugdale, Clarence. ‘‘Whitman’s Knowledge of Astronomy.” Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, No. 16, pages 125-137. 

Glicksberg, C. I. “Walt Whitman the Journalist.” Americana, xxx. 474-490. 
Three articles contributed to the Brooklyn City News in 1860 and 1862. 

Myers, Henry A. “Whitman’s Consistency.”’ Am Lit, vit. 243-257. 
Whitman is consistent in his treatment of good and evil, life and death, the individual and 
the state, and these ideas are based upon the relationship between the inner and outer aspects 
of reality. 

Silver, Rollo G. ‘Walt Whitman’s Lecture in Elkton.” N&Q, cixx. 190-191. 
A report of Whitman’s lecture on “The Death of Abraham Lincoln,” in Elkton, Indiana. 

Werner, W. L. ‘“‘Whitman’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter’ as Autobiography.” 
AmLit, vm. 455-458. 
“A chronological summary of Whitman’s poetic life.’ 
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VI. CONTEMPORARY 


' Miscellaneous. Atkins, Elizabeth. ‘‘Man and Animals in Recent Poetry.” 
| PMLA, 11. 263-283. 

| Baker, Joseph E. “Four Arguments for Regionalism.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xv. 
| 3-4, 14. 

| Beath, Paul R. ‘Four Fallacies of Regionalism.” Sat. Rev. Lit., xv. 3-4, 14, 16. 

Botkin, B. A. ‘‘Regionalism: Cult or Culture?” Eng. Jour. (College ed.), 
xxv. 181-184. 
" “Regionalism, properly controlled, becomes a valuable social adjunct to literature, along 
_ with ethnology, folk lore, and Marxist economics.” 
Brooks, Cleanth, Jr., and Warren, Robert P. “Dixie Looks at Mrs. Gerould.” 
Amer. Rev., v1. 585-595. 
A reply to Mrs. Gerould’s strictures on contemporary Southern literature. 

Canby, Henry S. Seven Years’ Harvest. N. Y. 
Notes on contemporary literature. 

Couch, W. T. “Reflections on the Southern Tradition.” South Atlantic Quar., 
xxxv. 284-297, 

The inconsistencies of the Southern agrarians and of the writers about the Southern tradition. 

Daniels, Jonathan. “F. O. B. Dixie.” Sat. Rev. Lit., x1v. 3-4. 

Davidson, Carter. ‘‘The Immigrant Strain in Contemporary Literature.’ 
Eng. Jour. (College ed.), xxv. 862-868. 

Gerould, Katherine F. ‘‘A Yankee Looks at Dixie.’’ Amer. Mercury, xxxvu. 
217-220. 

And does not approve of its literature. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘‘Two Decades of American Criticism.” Dalhousie 
Rev., XVI. 229-242. 

Hudson, Arthur P. “The Singing South.” Sewanee Rev., tx1v. 268-297. 
Folk-song in recent fiction describing Southern life. 

Oldham, John N. “Anatomy of Provincialism.” Sewanee Rev., xiv. 68-75; 
145-152; 298-302. 

Thompson, Alan R. “Literature and Irresponsibility.” Amer. Rev., vu. 
192-202. 

The Humanist attitude toward propaganda in literature. 

Thornton, Mary L. “North Carolina Bibliography, 1934-1935.” WN. C. 
Hist, Rev., xtm1. 167-172. 

Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published between Nov. 30, 1934, 
and Sept. 1, 1935. 

Walter, Erich A., ef al. (comps.). ‘An Annotated Bibliography of Contem- 
porary Literature for 1935: A Partial List.” Eng. Jour. (College ed.), xxv. 
461-495, 

Warren, Robert P. ‘Some Don’ts for Literary Regionalists.”” Amer. Rev., 
vu. 142-150, 

Babbitt. Dubbel, S. Earl. ‘“He Searched the Past.”” South Atlantic Quar., 
Xxxv. 50-61. 

A study of Babbitt’s contribution to criticism. 
Elliott, G. R. “Irving Babbitt as I Knew Him.” Amer. Rev., vit. 36-60. 
“T. S. Eliot and Irving Babbitt.” Amer. Rev., vir. 442-454. 


’ 
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Warren, Austin. “Portrait of Irving Babbitt.’’ Commonweal, xxiv. 234-23, 

Caldwell. Wade, John D. “Sweet Are the Uses of Degeneracy.”” Souther, 
Rev., 1. 449-466. 

A biographical and critical article on Erksine Caldwell. 

Cather. Brown, E. K. “Willa Cather and the West.” Univ. of Toronto Quay. 
v. 544-566. 

Dunne. Canby, Henry S. “Mr. Dooley and Mr. Hennessy.” Sat. Rev. Li, 
xiv. 3—4, 16. 

Eliot, T. S. See ENGuisH, Section x1. 

Frost. Dabbs, James M. “Robert Frost, Poet of Action.”” Eng. Jour. (Co). 
lege ed.), xxv. 443-451. 

Van Doren, Mark. ‘‘The Permanence of Robert Frost.’’ Amer. Scholar 
v. 190-198. 

Johnston. Wagenknecht, Edward. ‘‘The World and Mary Johnston.” 5. 
wanee Rev., xiv. 188-206. 

Lewis. Hicks, Granville. “Sinclair Lewis and the Good Life.” Eng. Jow, 
(College ed.), xxv. 265-273. 

Markham. Grose, G. R. “Edwin Markham: Poet of the Social Conscience.” 
Personalist, xv11. 149-156. 

Millay. Atkins, Elizabeth. Edna St. Vincent Millay and Her Times. Chicago, 

O'Neill. Skinner, Richard D. Eugene O’ Neill: A Poet’s Quest. N. Y. 

Riley. Hitt, George C. “James Whitcomb Riley.” Indiana Mag. of Hisi, 
xxxII. 189-206. 

Roberts. Adams, J. Donald. “Elizabeth Madox Roberts.” Va. Quar. Rev, 
x11. 80-90. 

Robinson. Brown, Davis. ‘‘Some Rejected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robio- 
son,” AmLit, vir. 395-414. 

In his volume of Collected Poems (1921) Robinson rejected fourteen poems from the earlier 
volumes: The Torrent and the Night Before and The Children of the Night. 

Hogan, Charles B. (comp.). A Bibliography of Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
New Haven. ‘ 
Intended primarily for collectors. 

Richards, Laura E. £. A. A. Cambridge, Mass. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Armstrong, E. C. “si <sit.”” MLN, tt. 68. 

Deferrari, H. A. “O. F. (Norman) AOI and AVOJI and English A HOY.’ 
PMLA, 11. 328-336. 
From avdco. 

Garvey, Sister M. C. The Syntax of the Declinable Words in the ‘Roman & 
la Rose.’ Catholic University diss. 

Levy, Raphael. “The Old French Interjection aioire.”” MLR, xxx1. 65-68. . 
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| Parmenter, C. E., and Trevifio, S. N. ‘““The Breath Stream during Transitions 
in French.” PMLA, 11. 594-601. 
Pei, M. A. “Old French Demonstratives.” Lang, x11. 47-51. 
Phillips, H. Etude sur le parler de la Paroisse Evangéline (La.). University of 
" Paris diss. 
Porter, M. E. “The Genesis of Alexandrin as a Metrical Term.” MLN, 11. 
528-535. 
Rice, C. C. “Etymology of French potiron.” Lang, x11. 51-52. 
Schutz, A. H. “French Bouse ‘fiente de vache’.” SP, xxxm. 10-14. 
birra > bouse. 
“More on trobar e entendre.”” RR, xxvi. 29-31. 
“Three Provencal Terms of Falconry.” MLN, 1. 175-181. 
Clotet, ovats, surpunic. 
Spitzer, Leo. ““Aprov. romen, ital. romeo, afrz. romier, Pilger.’’ ZR Ph, Lvt. 
644-645. 
——— “‘Frz. danse, danser.”’ ZR Ph, tvt. 643-644. 
“Frontalier.’’ Le frangais moderne, tv. 329-332. 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE (INCLUDING PROVENCAL) 


Miscellaneous. Carmody, F. J. See Spanisn, Section m1, Miscellaneous, 

Egbert, D. D. “The So-called ‘Greenfield’ La Lumiere as lais and A pocalypse, 
Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 15 DII.”’ Speculum, x1. 446-452. 

Frank, Grace. ‘The Beginnings of Comedy in France.” MLR, xxxt. 376- 
384, 

Lewis, Ewart. ‘“‘Personality in the Chansons de Geste.”” PQ, xv. 273-285. 

Lifschitz-Golden, M. Les Juifs dans la littérature francaise du moyen age. 
Columbia diss. 

Thompson, J. W. ‘‘Catharist Social Ideas in Medieval French Romance.” 
RR, xxv. 99-104. 

Wright, E. A. The Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama in France. Bryn 
Mawr diss. 

Arthurian Cycle. See GENERAL SECTION. 

Chanson de Roland. Harris, Julian. “‘C. de R., line 485: a disputed reading.” 
RR, xxvm. 22-27. 
Esculurez changed to desculures. 

Stone, H. K. “‘Decliner.”” MP, xxxum1. 337-350. 

In Ci falt . . . declinet, the last word is used in the sense of exposer. 

Chrétien de Troy. Newstead, Helaine. ‘“‘The Joie de la Cort episode in Erec 
and the horn of Bran.” PMLA, tt. 13-25. 

Conon de Béthune. Levy, Raphael. “Le Symbole du saule chez C. de B.” 
PMLA, 11. 26-30. 

Gautier de Coincy. Allen, Louis. ‘“The Birthplace of G. de C.”” MP, xxx. 
239-242, 
Couchy. 

Koenig, V. F. “A Note on G. de C.” MLN, 11. 335-337. 

Evidence that he did not write the Nativité. 
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Girard de Roussillon. Misrahi, Jean. ‘The Origin of ‘De R’.” PMLA, 1 
8-12. 
Girardot le roux= Girard le roussillon, which may have given Girard de Roussillon. 

Griseldis. Frank, Grace. “The Authorship of Le Mystére de G.” MLN, 1 
217-222. 
Philippe de Méziére was probably the author. 

Jean de Blois. Bates, R. C. “Le Conte dou Barril par J. de B. et Le Tournoiy. 
ment d’ Enfer; essai d’attribution.” Romania, txt. 359-375. 

La Vigne, André de. Pike, R. E. “Note on A. de La V.” PQ, xv. 95-96. 

Meun, Jean de. Dedeck Héry, V. L. “Un Fragment inédit de la traductio: 
de la Consolation de Boéce par J. de M.” PR, xxvu. 110-124. 

Renart le Nouvel. Robert, J. G. ““R. le N.—Date and Successive Editions’ 
Speculum, xt. 472-477. 

Villon. Cons, L. Etat présent des études sur V. 

Holmes, U. T. “V’s Testament, Lines 1610-11.” MLN, Lt. 33-34 

Escharbot means bombardier beetle. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Baldensperger, F. ‘‘Le Jardin ‘A la francaise,’ signe et syn- 
bole d’une civilisation.” FR, x. 5-18. 

Bergerhoff, E. B. O. The Evolution of Liberal Theory and Practice in th 
French Theater, 1680-1757. 

Guiet, R. L’ Evolution d’un genre: le livret d’opéra en France de Gluck a |; 
Révolution. 

Hastings, Hester. Man and Beast in French Thought of the Eighteenth Century 
Johns Hopkins University diss. 

Hawkins, R.-L. ‘Une vingtaine de lettres inédites.” RHL, xi. 593-60), 
XL. 113-123, 224-238. 
Letters of Fénelon, Montesquieu, Algarotti, Chateaubriand, Mérimée, etc. 

Lancaster, H. C. A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenti 
Century. Part III. The Period of Moliére (1652-72). 

Marni, A. Allegory in the French Heroic Poem of the Seventeenth Century. 

Morenschildt, D. S. von. Russia in the Intellectual Life of Eighteenth Centur 
France. 

Place, E. B. See SPANtsuH Iv, Vélez de Guevara. 

Quynn, Dorothy M. “Student Admissions to the Theater at Orléans in 
1627-1751.” MLN, t1. 1-7. 
Special rates and lawsuits connected with them. 

Seeber, E. D. “‘Oroonoko in France in the Eighteenth Century.” PMLA, 


LI. 953-959. 

Tykulsker, P. “Reference to the Face in French Drama Before Racine.’ 
MLN, 11. 381-386. 

See SpantsH, Section v, s.v. Marchena. 

Badius, C. Shaw, Helen A. Conrad Badius and the Comédie du pape Malade, 
1934. University of Pennsylvania diss. 

Baif. Wiley, W. L. “Antoine de B. and the Ovidian Love-Tale.” SP, xxx. 


45-54. 
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' Bayle. Courtines, L. P. “B. and his English Correspondents: four unpub- 
" lished letters.” RR, xxvur. 104-109, 
_ Beaumarchais. Johnson, Margaret L. B. and His Opponents. Columbia diss. 
' Boileau. Boer, Josephine de. “The Kinship between Nicolas B. and his vic- 
"tim, Guillaume Colletet.” RR, xxv. 124-128. 
_ (’s brother married a first cousin of B’s mother. 
Bello, Pierre. Ladd, J. B. “‘P. B.’s Saint Eustache and its Source in Surius.”’ 
’ MLN, ut. 21-25. 
' Boursault. Lancaster, H. C. “Calderon, B., and Ravenscroft.” MLN, 11. 
| 523-528. 
__ B's Ne pas croire was inspired by Calderon and was the direct source of R’s Wrangling Lovers. 
| Conrart. Brown, Harcourt. “An Italian Correspondence of Valentin C.: 
Twelve letters to Lorenzo Panciatichi.” RHL, xi. 239-256. 
Du Bartas. Whitaker, V. K. “Du B.’s Use of Lucretius.” SP, xxxu. 134- 
146. 
Du Bellay. Merrill, R. V. “Jean Lemaire, Du B., and the Second Georgic.” 
MLN, 11. 453-455. 
| Du B. owes more to L. than to Vergil. 
_ Flaubert. Barberot, Joseph. “‘L’Elément personnel dans ‘l’Education senti- 
 mentale’.” Georgetown University French Review, tv. 9-22. 
Fustel de Coulanges. Carriére, J.-M. “‘F. de C., éditeur de Tite-Live.” RHL, 
xii. 110-112. 
Gentilhomme et son page, le. Radoff, M. L. ‘‘The Date of the G. et son p.” 
MLN, 11. 30-32. 
October, 1525. 
_ Grognet, P. Pike, R. E. “Pierre G. and Les Mélancholies of Jehan Du Pin.” 
MLN, tt. 386-387. 
_ G. reproduced Du P.’s work with a few changes. 
_ La Mettrie. Hastings, Hester. ““Did La M. write Homme plus que machine’’? 
PMLA, x1. 440-448. 
_ Argument against his authorship. 
La Pineliére. Pike, R. E. “La P. and Mount Parnassus in French satirical 
literature.” RLC, xv. 496-519. 
La Rochefoucauld. Baldensperger, F. ‘‘L’Arriére-plan espagnol des ‘Maximes’ 
deLa R.” RLC, xvi. 45-62. 
Lemaire, Jean. See above, s.v. Du Bellay. 
Magnon. Bell, H. Tite, tragi-comédie (1660), critical edition. Johns Hopkins 
_ University diss. 
Marguerite d’Autriche. Francon, M. “Lettre inédite de M. d’A.” MLN, 
Lt. 34-35, 
_ Marivaux. See Spanisu, Section v, Miscellaneous, s.v. Peterson. 
_ Moliére. Stoll, E. E. “Tartuffe and the ‘Optique du théAtre’.”” Revue anglo- 
| oméricaine, xm. 193-214. 
_ Montaigne. Dawson, J. C. “A Suggestion as to the Source of M’s Title: 
 ‘Essais’.” ML N, 11. 223-226. 
: Trial by “essay” in the Floral Games. 
_ —— Zeitlin, J. Essays translated and edited. 
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Morel, Camille de. Will, S. F. “C. de M.: a Prodigy of the Renaissance.” 
PMLA, tt, 83-119. 
Pauw, Corneille de. Church, H. W. “C. de P., and the controversy over his 
Recherches philosophiques sur les Américains.”’ PMLA, tt. 178-206. 
Rabelais. Gillet, J. E. “Note sur R. en Espagne.”” RLC, xvi. 140-144. 
Racine. Lancaster, H. C. “‘A Passage in the First Preface of Britannicys.” 
MLN, 11. 8-10. 
Identification of the four plays to which Racine refers. 
Ronsard. Will, S. F. “A Note on R.’s Epitafe de Frangois Rabelais.” M1L\. 
xr. 455-458. 
R. knew Rabelais superficially. 
Rousseau. Schinz, A. “Encore R. et les Charmettes.”” RH L, xxi. 416-42), 
Sablé, Mme de. See Spanisu, Section tv, s.v. Gracian. 
Saint-Evremond. See ITALIAN, s.v. Montani. 
Volney. Gobert A. “Franklin et V.”” FR, 1x. 391-403. 
Voltaire. Crist, C. M. “V. in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Thea. 
tre.” MLN, x1. 145-151. 
Kellenberger, H. ‘‘V’s Treatment of the Miracle of Christ’s Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness.” ML N, 1. 17-21. 
McDermott, J. F. “V. and the Freethinkers in early Saint Louis.” 
RLC, xvi. 720-731. 
Morehouse, A. R. V. and Jean Meslier. 
Pike, R. E. “Fact and Fiction in Zaire.”” PMLA, 11. 436-439. 
Wade, Ira. “Poems attributed to V.” M P, xxxiv. 63-73. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 
Miscellaneous. Beck, Thor J. Northern Antiquities in French Learning and 
Literature (1755-1855): A Study in Preromantic Ideas. Vol. 1: The Odin 
Legend and the Oriental Fascination. (Publications of the Institute of French 
Studies, Columbia Univ.) N. Y., 1935. 
Dostert, Léon. “Catholic Movement in Contemporary French Thought ani 
Literature.” Georgetown University French Review, tv. 13-27. 
Du Val, T.E., Jr. The Subject of Realism in the Rddm (1831-1865). University of 
Pennsylvania diss. 
Harrison, Margaret H. See Germanic Recent and Contemporary Literature, 
s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Hawkins, R.-L. See preceding section. 
Michaud, R. Modern Thought and Literature in France. 
Schinz, A. “‘Le livre francais en Amérique.”’ Revue de Paris, Feb. 15, pp. 893- 
905. 
“The Goncourt Academy.” Books Abroad, pp. 398-401. 
Sibbald, R. S. Marionettes in the North of France. University of Pennsylvania 
Diss. 
Balzac. Hastings, W. S. ‘‘Une Dédicace de Honoré de B.: 4 Maria.”’ RLC, 
XV. 224-245. 
Pike, R. E. “‘Pére Goriot: ‘Des Madeleines d’Elodie’.” ML N, 11.37 
D’ Elodie is an incoherent afterthought. 
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Barrés. Orwen, G. P. ‘‘A Sidelight on B.’s Attitude Toward Politics.” MLN, 
u. 37-39. 
His esthetic appreciation of politics. 

Baudelaire. Dondo, M. “B. et la poésie incantatoire.” FR, 1x. 302-313. 
384-390. 

Bertrand. Roosbroeck. G. L. van. “The Inspiration of Aloysius B.’s ‘Le 
Deuxiéme homme’.” RR, xxvir. 9-12. 
Grainville’s Le Dernier Homme. 

Borel. See below, s.v. Dumas. 

Bourget. Dostert, Léon. “Paul B. et les Etats-Unis.”’ Georgetown University 
French Review, Iv. 23-36. 

Brieux. See SPANISH, Section v, s.v. Sanchez. 

Brunetiére. Hocking, E. F. B., the Evolution of a Critic. University of Wis- 
consin diss. 

Comte, A. Hawkins, R. L. Auguste C. and the United States. 

Didier, see below, s.v. Fontaney. 
_ Dumas pére. Reichart, W. A. ‘Washington Irving as a source for Borel and 
' Dumas.” MLN, 11. 388-389. 
D. borrowed from B., who reproduced W. I. 

Fontaney. Sellards, J. A. “The Journals of F. and of Didier.” PMLA, L1. 
1114-1122. 

Gyp. Koélla, C. E. “‘G.: en défense de la personnalité.” FR, x. 35-47. 

Hugo, V. Bauer, H. F. Les ‘‘Ballades” de V. H. 
Gabbert, T. A. “Notes on the Popularity of the Dramas of Victor H. 

in Spain during the years 1835-1845.”” HR, 1v. 176-178. 

Massis. Frohock, W. M. “The Evolution of Henri M.”’ Georgetown Univer- 
sity French Review, tv. 11-20. 

Mauriac, Fr. Dostert, Léon. “Francois M.’”’ Georgetown University French 
| Review, tv. 34-43. 
Proust. ‘“‘Fondements d’une chronologie proustienne.”” M P, xxxtv. 193-194. 
; Kolb, Philip. “Inadvertent Repetitions of Material in A la recherche 
_ dutemps perdu.” PMLA, 11. 249-262. 
_ Psichari, E. Cameron, R. D. “Ernest P.”’ Georgetown University French Re- 
view, IV. 46-56. 

Renard, Jules. Coulter, Helen B. The Prose Work and Technique of J. R. 
Columbia diss. 

Rolland, Romain. Beckwith, W. H. The Formation of the Esthetic of R. R. 
N. Y. (N. Y. Univ. of abridgment of diss.) 

Romains, Jules. Walter, F. “‘Unanism and the Novels of J. R.” PMLA, 11. 
863-871. 

Stendhal. Vigneron, Robert. ‘‘Problémes de chronologie stendhalienne.’ 
RHL, xur. 231-249. 

Vigneron, R. “S. et Sanscrit.” MP, xxx. 383-402. 
“Sanscrit” is identified in this study of S. as Mme de Rubempré. 
Barker, M. I. S.’s Novels, a Study in Style. 
Vigny. Clarke, S. H. “‘The Early Fate of ‘Les Destinées’.” FR, 1x. 314-318. 
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Dey, W. M. “The Pessimism and Optimism of Alfred de V.” sp 
xxxur. 405-416. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By J. E. SHaw 


I, LINGUISTICS 


Armstrong, E. C. See Frencu, Section 1. 

Brown, C. Barrett. “Uomo as an Indeterminate Pronoun.” Lang, x11. 35-44 

Camilli, Amerindo. ‘‘Note di pronuncia italiana.” Ital, x11. 6. 

“‘Varieta ortografiche in italiano: gli accenti.”’ Ital, x11. 37-39. 

“Le vocali E, O.” Jtal, x1mr. 108. 

Deferrari, Harry A. See GENERAL SECTION 5.0. Linguistics. 

Hall, Robert A. Jr. “Linguistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance.” Lan; 
x11. 96-107. 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Italian se and the Formula of Adjuration.” Jia, xm, 
69-73. 

Mammen, Edward, and Sonkin, Robert. “A Study of Italian Accent.’ 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. xxu. 1-12. 

Nicholson, G. G. See Frencu, Section 1. 

Skinner, Lawrence H. ‘‘An Analysis of the Vocabulary Difficulty of Forty. 
Five Italian Textbooks.” MLJ, xx. 411-415. 

Spendiaroff, Eugene. “On the Visual versus the Auditory Element in Learn 
ing to Read a Foreign Language.”’ M LJ, xx. 403-406. 

Spitzer, Leo. See GENERAL s.v. Romance Linguistics. 

Vaughan, H. H. “Studies in Italian Linguistics.” Jtal, x11. 74-78. 
Remarks on linguistics in Italy from Dante to the present time. 


II. LITERATURE 
1, GENERAL 
Buchanan, M. A. See GENERAL SECTION s.v. Miscellaneous. 
2. THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Carmody, Francis J. See SPANISH, Section 111, Miscellaneous. 

Dempster, Germaine. See ENGLIsu, Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. See ENGLIsH, Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 

Balducci, Pegolotti. Evans, Allen Ed. Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, 1i 
pratica della mercatura. The Med. Acad. of America. 
A critical edition. 

Boccaccio. Tuve, Rosamund. See ENG.IsH, Section vu, s.v. Spenser. 

Brunetto Latini. Carmody, Francis J. “Brunetto Latini’s Tresor. A Geneal: 
ogy of 43 Manuscripts.” ZRPh, tv1. 93-99. 
A study of the MSS. preparing the way for a critical edition. 

“Latin Sources of Brunetto Latini’s World History.” Speculum, 

359-370. 
The sources of the historical part of the Tresor. 
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' Dante. Austin, Herbert D. “Three Dante Notes.” Jtal, xm. 1-5. ‘Minos’ 
' Tail,” Inf, v. 6-12; “In His Happy Aspect,” Par, xxxu. 64-66; “ ‘Crystal’ in 
" Dante’s Usage,” Par, xx1x. 25-26, etc. 

_ —— “Roma, Maria, Lucia—A Dante Study (Convivio, m1, v.)” Proceed- 
ings. Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration of the Inauguration of Graduate 

Studies. University of Southern California. 

The names of the two polar cities, their symbolical relation to each other and to Rome. 

Aesthetic and intellectual pattern in the Commedia. 

; “Black but Comely” (Par, xxvu. 136-138) PQ, xv. no. 4, October. 
“Cosi si fa la pelle ecc.” Reconciliation of two well-known interpretations, with new observa- 
tions. 

Borgese, G. A. “On Dante Criticism.” Annual Reports of the Dante Society. 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 

History of esthetic theories as to the Commedia, which has both the diversity and the unity 
of its author’s personality. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. “Two passages in Dante’s Paradiso.”’ Speculum, 
xI. 327-338. 
| Par. xxvit. 136-138, and Par. xvu1. 110-111, in the light of Oriental doctrine and symbolism. 
De Salvio, Alfonso. Dante and Heresy. Boston, Dumas Bookshop. 

Heresy and heretics in Dante’s view. His sympathy with them. Dante heretical according to 
the standard of his times. 

Eddy, Nelson W. See Spanisu, Section tv, s.v. Manuel de Lando. 

Gerould, Gordon H. See Enc isu, Section v1, s.v. Gawain poet. 

Gordon, Lewis H. “Supplementary Concordance to the Minor Italian Works 
of Dante. With an Introduction by Kenneth McKenzie. Harvard University 
Press. 

A supplement to the Concordanza of Sheldon and White, covering additional lyrics, and new 
readings. Refers to the Testo Critico, but can be used with the Oxford ed. 

Hooper, Vincent F. “‘Geryon and the Knotted Cord.” (Dante, Inferno, xv1, 
xvi.) MLN, wt. 445-449. 

Internoscia, Donato. ‘‘Purgatory: a Note to Canto xm. 94-96.” PQ, xv. 
October. 

The terzina is uttered by Dante, not by the angel. 

Praz, Mario. ‘‘T. S. Eliot and Dante.” Southern Review, Christmas No. 

Salvemini, Gaetano. ‘Florence in the Time of Dante.” Speculum, x1. 317- 
326. 

An historical, economic, and literary view. 

Shaw, J. E. “Dante and Bonagiunta.” Annual Reports of the Dante Society 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 

A new interpretation of the lines beginning “‘O frate, issa vegg’io.”’ 

Silverstein, Theodore. “Inferno x11. 100-126, and the Visio Karoli Crassi.” 
MLN, ut. 449-452. 

Probable influence of the widely known vision of Charles the Fat. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Dante’s Terza Rima.” PMLA, 11. 895-903. 

The terza rima derived from the sestet of the sonnet, and used to protect the poem against 
alterations. 

Guido delle Colonne. Griffin, Nathaniel E. Guido De Columnis, Historia 
Troiana. Cambridge, Mass. The Mediaeval Academy of America. 
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A critical edition based on five MSS. with readings from others and from three edition; 

Quotations from Guido’s sources. Glossary of uncommon words and index of proper name 
Petrarch. Francgon, Michel. ‘‘Petrarch, Disciple of Heraclitus.” Speculum, 

x1. 265-271. 

Possible sources of Petrach’s information as to Heraclitus. Influence of the latter. 
Voragine, Jacopo Da. Wells, Minnie E. See ENGtisu, Section vi. 


3. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Singleton, Charles S. Canti carnascialeschi del rinascimenty, 
a cura di C. S. S. Bari, Laterza. 
Authors from the early ‘quattrocento” to Lasca, omitting Lorenzo and Machiavelli. 

Wright, Elizabeth C. See ENctisu, Section vit. 

Ariosto. Williams, Franklin B. Jr. See ENGLIsH, Section vil, s.v. Markham, 
Gervase. 

Bentivoglio, Ercole. Fucilla, Giuseppe. See Spanisu, Section Iv. 

Giraldi Cintio. Matulka, Barbara. ‘“‘The Courtly Cid Theme and G. (.’ 
RLC, xvi. 121-140. 

Guicciardini. Luciani, Vincent. Francesco Guicciardini and His European 
Reputation. New York, K. Otto & Co. 

Medici, Lorenzo De’. Lipari, Angelo. The Dolce Stil Novo According i 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Yale University Press. 
Lorenzo’s views on early Italian literature, studied in his works. 

Nifo, Agostino. Thorndyke, Lynn. “The First Edition of Nifo’s De Falsi 
Diluvii Prognosticatione.”” RR, xxvu. 27-28. 
Discovery of the first edition, of which only two copies are known. 

Pico Della Mirandola. Kibre, Pearl. The Library of Pico della Mirandols. 
Columbia University Press. 

Salutati, Coluccio. Rich, Theodore F. “Giovanni da Sanminiato and Coluccio 
Salutati.” Speculum, x1. 386-390. 
Unpublished correspondence, including a letter by Giovanni to Angelo Corbinelli. 

Tasso. Tortoreto, A. and Fucilla, J. G. Bibliografia analitica tassiana (189¢- 
1930) con due appendici e un indice di nomi. Milano, Casa Editr. Bolaffio. 


4. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Alfieri. Miller, Charles R. D. Alfieri. A Biography. Williamsport Pa. The 
Bayard Press. 
Manso. De Filippis, Michele. See ENGiIsnH, Section vit, s.v. Milton. 
‘“Manso’s Debt to Santa Cruz De Duefias.” HR, tv. 358-366. 
Anecdotes attributed by Manso to Tasso, derived from the Floresta Espanola. 
“Anecdotes in Manso’s Vita di Tasso and Their Sources.” U. 0/ 
California Publications in Mod. Philology, xvi. 445-504. 
Probable sources of all but nine of the hundred attributed to Tasso. 
Vico. Gianturco, Elio. ‘‘Character, Essence, Origin and Content of the Jus 
Gentium according to Vico and Suarez.’’ RLC, xvt. 167-172. 
Vico influenced by Suarez in this matter, but not in others. 
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5. NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Goggio, Emilio. ‘“‘First Personal Contact Between Italian 
- and American Leaders of Thought.” RR, xxvii. 1-8. 
The contact begins with Ticknor and his many Italian friends. 
' Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Repertorio bibliografico della storia e della critica della 
> letteratura italiana dal 1902 al 1932. Milano, Agnelli. 224 pp. published. 
' Abba, Marta. ‘My Life as an Actress.”’ Aflantica, Dec. 1. 
Carducci. Gnudi, Martha T. “Shelley and Carducci.’”’ Ital, x11. 79-84. 
_ Praz, Mario. ‘‘Giosué Carducciasa Romantic.” U. of Toronto Quar. Jan. 1936. 
- Documented reaction against exaggeration of the classicism of Carducci. 
_ D’Annunzio. Geddes, James. ‘‘A Note on the Name D’Annunzio.” PQ, xv. 
— 314-316. 
D’Annunzio is the poet’s true name, not “Rapagnetta.” 
Deledda. Cantarella, Michele. ‘‘Grazia Medesani Deledda, 1875-1936.” 
Ital, x1mt. 105-107. 
Manzoni. Flanagan, John T. See AMERICAN, Section Iv, s.v. Emerson. 
Pirandello. Ranieri, Uguccione. ““The Man Behind the Conundrums.” Jtaly 
America Review, 1. 8-9. 
Includes a new biographical incident. 
Zuccoli. Bergin, Thomas G. “‘Luciano Zuccoli, ritratto umbertino.’’ Tempo 
Nostro, Anno, v. n. 45. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Etymology. Krappe, Alexander H. “Spanish Etymologies.”’ Archivum Ro- 
manicum, XVIII. 427-432. 
Lexicology. Clarke, Dorothy C. ‘‘ ‘Duen de casa’.”” RFE, xx. 66-67. 
Rubio, David and Sullivan, Mary C. A Glossary of Technical Library and 
Allied Terms in Spanish and English. Washington, D. C. 
Phonology. Boggs, Ralph S. ‘‘Pretonic J Stays in Spanish.” HR, tv. 282. 
Deferrari, Harry. ‘‘Notes on the Value of H in Old Spanish.”’ HR, tv. 
183-186. 
Theory that h developed regularly from f and g. 
Knickerbocker, William E. “Assimilation in Spanish.’? RR, xxvu. 17-22. 
Attempt to explain so-called epenthetic , the palatization of W and nn, etc. 
Luria, Max A. “‘The Pronunciation of siegat in the Old Spanish Glosses of 
Silos.” Lang, x11. 193-195. 
In favor of Priebsch’s view that siegat was not a scribal variant of sieya, but that g developed 
__ by analogy with such forms as diga and faga. 
_ Spaulding, Robert K. “The Phonology of Popular Spanish as seen in the 
Género chico.” PQ, xv. 367-376. 
_  Umphrey, G. W. and Adatto, Emma. “Linguistic Archaisms of the Seattle 
_ Sephardim.” Hisp, xrx. 255-264. 
‘ith special attention to sibilants. 
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Syntax. Gillet, Joseph E. “Le Transitif Espagnol Quedar.” Archivum Rp. 
manicum, XIX. 441-442, 

Kany, C. E. “Conditions Expressed by Spanish de Plus Infinitive.” Hisp 
xrx. 211-216. 

Keniston, Hayward. “Verbal Aspect in Spanish.” Hisp, xx. 163-176. 

Palomo, José R. “Siguiere y sus variantes.’”’ HR, tv. 66-68. 

Saenz, Hilario. “The Preposition a before Place-Names in Spanish.” \/ 1) 
xx. 217-220. 

Rectification of the rule as usually formulated. 

Strausbaugh, John A. The Use of auer a and auer de as Auxiliary Verbs ix 
Old Spanish from the Earliest Texts to the End of the Thirteenth Century. Chicago, 
(Univ. of Chicago diss.) 

Versification. Clarke, Dorothy C. “‘Tiercet Rimes of the Golden Age Sonnet.’ 
HR, tv. 378-383. 

Arnold, H. H. “Synalepha in Old Spanish Poetry: Berceo.” HR, tv. 141-158, 

“Notes on the Versification of El Libro de Alexandre.’’ Hisp, xx. 
245-254. 
Morley, S. Griswold. “Romances e Cantares.” BHi, xxxvutt. 366-369. 


II. GENERAL 


Bibliography. Buchanan, M. A. “Bibliographical Notes.” HR, tv. 283-287. 
A fragment of El Estudiante de Salamanca; Aurora in Lope de Vega; buen gusto in Spanish 
literature. 

Lyte, Herbert C. See Germanic, Section m1. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Callcott, Frank. “Scientific Literature in Spain in the 13th 
Century.” The Sp. Rev., m1. 82-90. 

Carmody, Francis J. “Franco-Italian Sources of the Roncesvalles.”’ 7h: 
Institute of French Studies. Columbia University. 

Alexandre (Libro de). See Section 1, s.v. Versification, Arnold, H. H. 

Alfonso X. Kiddle, Lawrence B. “A Source of the General Estoria: The 
French Prose Redaction of the Roman de Thebes.”” HR, tv. 264-271. 

Solalinde, A. G. ‘Fuentes de la General estoria de Alfonso el Sabio.” RFE, 
xxi. 113-142. 

Berceo. Schug, Howard L. Latin Sources of Berceo’s Sacrificio de la misa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

See Section 1, s.v. Versification, Arnold, H. H. 

Crénica de veinte reyes. Babbitt, Theodore. La crénica de veinte reyes. 
(A Comparison with the text of the Primera Crénica General and a Study of the 
Principal Latin Sources), New Haven. (Yale Romanic Studies x111.) 

Manuel de Lando (Ferran). Eddy, Nelson W. “Dante and Ferran Manuel 
de Lando.” HR, tv. 124-135. 

Lando shown not to be a “‘Dantist.” 

Zacuto (Abraham). Levy, Raphael. ‘“‘Zacuto’s Astronomical Activity.” 

Jewish Quarterly Review, xxv1. 385-388. 
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IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500-1700 


Miscellaneous. Butterfield, Marvin E. The Interpreters of Fernando Cortés, 
Dofia Marina and Jéronimo de Aguilar. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois diss., ab- 
stract.) 

Fucilla, Joseph. “‘Una imitazione satirica di Pedro de Padilla.” Archivum 
Romanicum, xx. 273-275. 

Gillet, Joseph E. “Note sur Rabelais en Espagne.”” RLC, xvi. 140-144. 

Kemp, Alice Bowdoin. Three Autos Sacramentales of 1590 (La degollacién de 
Sant Jhoan, El rrescate del alma, Los amores del alma con el pringipe de la luz). 
Toronto. (State Univ. of Iowa diss.) 

Kennedy, Ruth L. “La milagrosa eleccién de San Pio V.” MLR, xxxt1. 
405-408. 

Tentative attribution of the play to Montalb4n and not Moreto. 

Shoemaker, William H. ‘The Llabrés Manuscript and its Castilian Plays.” 
HR, tv. 239-255. 

Inedited Castilian and Catalan religious plays. Edition of variant in version of Bartolomé 
Aparicio’s Obra del Pecador found in this collection. MS now in Institut d’Estudis Catalans. 

Waxman, Samuel M. “Three Spanish Saints.’”’ Hisp, x1x. 177-190. 

Williams, Robert H. ‘‘A Manuscript Document on the Translation from 
Spanish by Captain John Stevens.” RLC, xvi. 144-166. 

Aparicio (Bartolomé). Gillet, Joseph E. ‘‘A Note on Bartolomé Aparicio.” 
HR, tv. 272-276. 

Calder6n. Hilborn, Harry W. A Chronology of the Plays of Don Pedro 
Calder6n de la Barca. Toronto, 1935. (Univ. of Toronto diss., abstract.) 

Trevifio, S. N. ‘Nuevos datos acerca de la fecha de Basta Callar.” HR, tv. 
333-341. 

Castillejo (Cristébal de). Crawford, J. P. Wickersham. ‘‘The Relationship of 
Castillejo’s Farsa de la Constanza and the Sermén de Amores.”’ HR, 1v. 373-375. 

Cervantes. Sanchez, Joseph. “‘A Note on the Date of Composition of Don 
Quijote.” HR, tv. 375-378. 

Schevill, R. and Bonilla, A. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Obras Completas: 
Don Quijote de la Mancha. Vol. 111. Madrid, 1935. 

Schevill, Rudolph. ‘‘Cervantes and Lope de Vega.” The Spanish Rev., 11. 
1-15, 

Cetina (Gutierre de). Withers, A. M. “Further Influences of Ausias March 
on Gutierre de Cetina.”” MLN, 11. 373-379. 

Cueva (Juan de la). Morby, Edwin S. The Plays of Juan de la Cueva. (Univ. 
of California diss., abstract.) 

Gracifn. Hough, Graydon. “‘Graci4n’s Ordculo Manual and the Maximes of 
Mme. de Sablé.” HR, 1v. 68-72. 

Romera-Navarro, M. “Bibliograffa graciana.” HR, 1v. 11-40. 

“Reflexiones sobre los postreros dias de Gracian.”” HR, tv. 179-183. 
“Una p4gina curiosa del Criticén.”” HR, tv. 367-371. 

Hojeda (Fray Diego de). La Christiada. Sister Mary Helen Patricia (Cor- 
coran). Washington. 1935. 

__ Introduction and Text, 
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Huarte (Juan). Hutchings, C. M. “The Examen de ingenios and the Doctrine 
of Original Genius.” Hisp, xtx. 273-282. 

Lazarillo de Tormes. Hespelt, E. Herman. ‘“‘The First German Translatio, 
of Lazarillo de Tormes.’’ HR, tv. 170-175, 

Lobo Lasso de la Vega (Gabriel). Pérez, Luis Avilés. “Mexicana” de Gabri:| 
Lobo Lasso de la Vega. Urbana, Ill. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 

Moreto. Kennedy, Ruth L. “Manuscripts Attributed to Moreto in the 
Biblioteca Nacional.’”’ HR, tv. 312-332. 

“The Sources of La fuerza del natural.”’ ML N, x1. 369-372. 
See Miscellaneous, Kennedy, Ruth L. 

Rueda (Lope de). Warshaw, J. ‘“‘The Popular Rifia in Lope de Rueda.” 
MLN, 11. 363-369. 

Salazar. Crawford, J. P. Wickersham. ‘“‘The Date of Salazar’s Egloga i 
Breno.” HR, tv. 280-282. 

Santa Cruz (Melchor de). See ITALIAN, Section m1, 4, s.r. Manso. 

Tirso de Molina. Brown, Sherman W. La Villana de Vallecas of Tirso é 
Molina (An Edition with Introduction and Notes). Chicago, 1934. (Univ. of 
Chicago diss.) 

Green, Otis H. ‘Notes on the Pizarro Trilogy of Tirso de Molina.” HR, 1. 
201-225. 

Wade, Gerald E. ‘“‘Tirso’s Self-Plagiarism in Plot.” HR, tv. 55-65. 
Similarity of plot in a Novela of the Cigarrales and the first act of Desde Toledo a Madrid. 

Torres Naharro. Gillet, Joseph E. “The Date of Torres Naharro’s Death.’ 
HR, tv. 41-46. 

Vega (Lope de). Adam, Francis O. Some Aspects of Lope de Vega’s Dramatic 
Technique as Observed in his Autograph Plays. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois diss, 
abstract.) 

Hole, Myra C. “Lope de Vega in English Anthologies.” The Sp. Rev., 1. 
40-42. 

Matulka, Barbara. “Recent Lope de Vega Studies.” The Sp. Rev., 111. 42-46 

Morley, S. Griswold. ‘‘Fuente Ovejuna and its Theme-Parallels.”” HR, 1. 
303-311. 

Fuente Ovejuna is not datable for the present. 
El bastardo Mudarra, Berkeley, Calif. and Madrid, 1935. 

Morley, S. Griswold and Bruerton, Courtney. ““How Many Comedias Did 
Lope de Vega Write?” Hisp, xtx. 217-234. 

Underhill, John G. Four Plays by Lope de Vega (In English Versions with an 
Introduction), New York. 

See Cervantes, Schevill, Rudolph. 

Vélez de Guevara. Place, Edwin B. “A Note on El Diablo cojuelo and the 
French Sketch of Manners and Types.” Hisp, x1x. 235-240. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Adams, Nicholson B. ‘‘Siglo de Oro Plays in Madrid, 1820- 
1850.” HR, tv. 342-357. 
Evidence of continued interest in Siglo de Oro plays after the decline of Romanticism. 
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del Rio, Angel. “Algunas notas sobre Rousseau en Espafia.”” Hisp, x1x. 
105-116. 

Douglas, Frances. ‘‘Contemporary Spanish Literature.”” Hisp, xx. 135-140; 
399-404. 

Elias, Alfredo. ‘“‘La rima en la filosofia popular.” Hisp, x1x. 93-104. 

Wisdom contained in refranes. 

Gabbert, Thomas A. “Notes on the Popularity of the Dramas of Victor Hugo 
in Spain during the Years 1835-1845.” HR, tv. 176-178. 

Gregersen, Halfdan. Ibsen and Spain: A Study in Comparative Drama. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Hespelt, E. Herman. “‘A Survey of Spanish Literature in 1935.” MLJ, xx. 
493-500. 

Peterson, H. “‘Notes on the Influence of Addison’s Spectator and Marivaux’s 
Spectateur Frangais upon El Pensador.”’ HR, tv. 256-263. 

Qualia, Charles B. “The ‘Raisonneur’ in the Social Drama of Spain from 
Tamayo to Linares Rivas.” Hisp, x1x. 407-414. 

Reding, Katherine P. The Generation of 1898 in Spain as seen through its 
Fictional Hero. Northampton, Mass. (Smith College Stud., xvi1. Nos. 3-4.) 

Roberts, Graves Baxter. The Epithet in Spanish Poetry of the Romantic 
Period. lowa City. (Univ. of Iowa Stud. in Spanish Lang. and Lit. No. 5.) 

Seeleman, Rosa. “The Treatment*of Landscape in the Novelists of the 
Generation of 1898.” HR, tv. 226-238. 

In Baroja, Valle-Incl4n and Azorin. 

Sturgis, Cony. ““The Romantic Novel of the Nineteenth Century in Spain.” 
Hisp, xtx. 415-420. 

Williams, Ethel M. The Development of the Literary Tertulia. Ithaca, 1934. 
(Cornell Univ. diss., abstract.) 

Bibliography. Nicholas, Madaline W. and Kinnaird, Lucia B. A Bibliography 
of Articles in Nosotros: General Literary Criticism (Exclusive of Hispanic 
American Literature), New York, 1935. 

Alcar6n. Hespelt, E. Herman. ‘“‘Alarc6én as Editor of El Létigo.”’ Hisp, x1x. 
319-336. 

Bécquer. Hendrix, W. S. “Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, 1836-1936.” MLJ, 
xx, 265-268. 

Fernén Caballero. Berrien, William. “Algunos propésitos literarios de Fer- 
nin Caballero.” Anales de la Facultad de Filosofia y Educacién, Universidad de 
Chile, 1. 5-47. 

Gaspar (Enrique). Kirschenbaum, Leo. Enrique Gaspar and the Social Drama 
in Spain. (Univ. of California diss., abstract.) 

Gémez de Avellaneda. Kelly, Edith L. ““The Centennial of a Great Sonnet.” 
Hisp, xx. 337-344, 

Hartzenbusch. Gallardo, José M. ‘“‘Hartzenbusch y Lemming, ‘El Eco de 
Madrid’.” MLN, 1. 379-381. 

Lafuente (Modesto). Boggs, Ralph S. ‘“‘Folklore Elements in Fray Gerun- 
dio.” HR, 1v. 159-169. 

Larra. Tarr, F. Courtney. “More Light on Larra.”” HR, tv. 89-110. 
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Reference to a recent book on Larra by Sanchez Estevan and survey of unsolved problems 
connected with Larra. 

Marchena (José). Schevill, Rudolph. “El Abate Marchena and French 
Thought of the Eighteenth Century.” RLC, xvr. 180-194. 

The liberal Marchena as translator of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire and others. His cop. 
tact with leaders of the French Revolution. 

Miré (Gabriel). Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. and Guerrero Ruiz, Juan. “Gabrie| 
Miré: Bibliografia.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 11. 207-215. 

Mayo, Margarita de. ‘‘Gabriel Mir6: Vida y Obras.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., u, 
193-204. 

Pardo Baz4n (Emilia). Brown, Donald F. The Influence of Emile Zola on the 
Novelistic and Critical Work of Emilia Pardo Bazén. Urbana, 1935. (Univ. of 
Illinois diss., abstract.) 

Pérez de Ayala. Levy, Bernard. “Pérez de Ayala’s Belarmino y A polonio.” 
The Sp. Rev., ut. 74-81. 

Pérez Galdos. Erickson, Effie L. ‘“The Influence of Charles Dickens on the 
Novels of Benito Pérez Galdés.”’ Hisp, x1x. 421-430. 

Unamuno. Balseiro, José A. El Quijote de la Espatta contempordnea; Miguel 
de Unamuno. Madrid, 1935. 

Valentin de Foronda. Spell, J. R. “An Illustrious Spaniard in Philadelphia, 
Valentin de Foronda.” HR, tv. 136-140. 

Valle-Inclin (Ramén del). Majfiach, Jorge. “‘Valle-Inclin y la elegia de Amé- 
rica.”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., 11. 302-306. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. and Guerrero Ruiz, Juan. ““Ramén del Valle-Inclin: 
Bibliografia.”’ Rev. Hisp. Mod., 11. 307-314. 


VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Beals, Carleton. “Literary Trends in South America.”’ New 
York Times, Book Review Section, Lxxxv, Sunday, Feb. 9, 1936. 8—24. 

Diffie, Bailey W. ‘‘A Markham Contribution to the Leyenda Negra.”’ Ilisp. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., xvt. 96-103. 

Espinosa, José E. “Notes on the Réle of Gaucho Literature in the Evolution 
of Americanism in Argentina.’’ Hisp, xix. 85-92. 

Mafiach, Jorge. ‘Relieve de la literatura hispanoamericana.” Hisp, xix. 
75-84. 

Mapes, E. K. “‘Recent Research on the Modernista Poets.” HR, tv. 47-54. 
Study of three recent books, two on Rubén Darfo and one on Herrera y Reissig. 

Winter, Calvert J. “Some Jewish Writers of the Argentine.” Hisp, x1x. 
431-436. 

Bibliography. ‘‘Bibliograffa Hispanoamericana.” Rev. Hisp. Mod., 1. 60-74; 
133-154; 243-265; 339-364. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. ““Hispano-American Literature in the United States, 
1935: A Bibliography of Translations and Criticism.” Hisp, xrx. 201-210. 

Casal (Julian del). Jack, William E. S. “A Critical Study of Julian de Casal.” 
Univ. Bull. Louisiana State Univ. (Abstracts of Theses), xxvii (n.s. No. 12). 
64-65. 
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Dario (Rubén). Mapes, E. K. “Escritos inéditos de Rubén Dario.” Rev. 
Hisp. Mod., 1. 118-132; 233-242; 327-338. 

Gémez Carrillo (Enrique). Donis de Dardano, Hersilia. ““The Life and Works 
of Enrique Gémez Carrillo.” [Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Dissertations, 
xu. 72-75. 

Gutiérrez Najera. Schons, Dorothy. “An Interpretation of ‘La serenata de 
Schubert’.”” _Hisp, x1x. 437-440. 

Marti (José). Gonzfles, Manuel Pedro. La revaloracién de Marit (Anota- 
ciones en torno a su bibliografta). Havana. 

A Cuban leader of the Modernist movement. 

Nervo (Amado). Shone, Alice I. Amado Nervo: a Mexican Modernista in the 
Baudelairian Manner. (Univ. of California diss., abstract.) 

Wellman, Esther T. Amado Nervo, Mexico’s Religious Poet. New York. (Co- 
lumbia University diss.) 

Oth6n (Manuel José). Gonz4lez, Manuel Pedro. Algunas influencias per- 
ceptibles en la obra de Manuel José Othén. Santiago de Chile. 

Poe, Cervantes, Echegaray in the work of a modern Mexican classicist. 

Rivera (José Eustasio). ‘José Eustasio Rivera (1889-1928).” Revista Cu- 
bana, v1. 34-76. 

Sénchez (Florencio). Shedd, Karl E. “Florencio Sanchez’s Debt to Eugéne 
Brieux.”’ SP, xxxtr. 417-426. 

Tello (Fray Antonio). Van Horne, John. ‘Fray Antonio Tello, Historian.” 
Hisp, xx. 191-200. 

VII. PORTUGUESE 


Miscellaneous. Williams, Edwin B. ‘‘ Dialogo em efensam da Lingua Por- 
tuguesa.”” PM LA, 11. 636-642. 

Linguistics. Dyen, Isidore. ‘Portuguese nosso and vosso, nés and vés.”” Lang, 
xu. 134-135. 

Spitzer, L. “Bimbos. Chape-chuga.” Boletim de Filologia, tv. 183-184. 

Nunes (Leonardo). Ford, J. D. M. Crénica de Dom Jodo de Castro. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By Henry W. NorDMEYER 
I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Lane, George S. ““The Labiovelars before J in Germanic.” 
J EGP, xxxv. 17-26. 
Attacks (Kluge-)Streitberg’s phonetic law, reéxamining many etymologies. 

Nordmeyer, George. ‘‘Lautverschiebungserklarungen.” J EGP, xxxv. 482- 
495, 
Reviews the history of the problem, favors a unified endogenously physiological explanation 
for both shifts on the strength of drift. 

Roberts, Murat H. “The Antiquity of the Germanic Verb-Adverb Locu- 
tion.” JEGP, xxxv. 466-481. 
Traces four main types of order from the earliest Indo-European to Modern English. 
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Sturtevant, Albert M. ‘“‘Germanic Notes.”’ JEGP, xxxv. 389-400. 
Six phonological notes, one syntactical, dealing with North and West Germanic dialects. 


Gothic, Old High German, Old Norse 


Anderson, George K. “The pis-Compounds in Gothic.” J EGP, xxxv. 27-43. 
Explains the “petrified” pis- as a partitive genitive idiom; special discussion of pis-hun. 
Carr, Charles T. ““Number in Old High German.” J EGP, xxxv. 214-242. 
Collects, classifies, and interprets uncommon noun plurals in Otfried, comparing other texts 
Sehrt, Edward H. ‘‘Ze-zuo in Notker.”’ J EGP, xxxv. 331-336. 
Detailed discussion in defense against Professor Carr. 
Sehrt, E. H., and Starck, Taylor. ““Notker’s Accentuation of the Prepositions 
an, in, mit.”” MLN, 11. 81-86. 
“ ... in part correction of statements” made in the authors’ Boéthius edition. 
Sturtevant, Albert M. ““The Confusion of the Neuter ja-Declension with the 
Feminine 1m-Declension in Old Norse.”” Lang, x11. 45-47. 





German 





Basilius, Harold A. ‘‘The Phonology of the Alsfeld Passion Play as Deter. 
mined by the Rimes.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, 
No. 18 (1935), pp. 21-31. 

Carmody, F. F. See GENERAL Section, Experimental Phonetics. 

Legner, Wolfram K. The Strong Verb in Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschifi, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania diss. 

Kurrelmeyer, W. “Weiblichkeit = Womanhood.”’ ML N, 11. 443-445. 

Wieland followed Shakespeare, not Milton (A. Gdtze), in coining the new word ca. 1766. 

McCobb, Arthur L. The Double Preterit Forms gie-gienc, lie-liez, vie-vienc 
in Middle High German. (Hesperia, No. 11.) 

Gives statistics for 29 representative works confirming, and enlarging upon, Collitz’s views. 

Morgan, B. Q. “Modern Enclitics.” MF DU, xxvii. 349-354. 

Palmer, Philip M. ‘‘A Note on the Influence of the New World on German 
Vocabulary.” J EGP, xxxv. 401-404. 

In defense of his recent book against a German reviewer. 

Roedder, Edwin. “Otto Behaghel (3. Mai 1854-9. Oktober 1936): Ein Ge 
denkblatt.”” MF DU, xxvim. 364-366. 

—— Volkssprache und Wortschats des Badischen Frankenlandes. N. Y. 
Integrated and exhaustive account (xxvi, 606 pp.) of a sample of living speech as an organic 
socio-psychological unit (Humboldt, Schmidt-Rohr). Besides sounds and words, it treats 
word-formation, semasiology, and syntax. The “‘Wérterbuch’’ contains ca. 11,000 entries. 
The “Sachweiser” serves also the author’s folkloristic study of Das stidwestdeutsche Reichsdor{ 
(1928) which the present volume complements. 


Selmer, Carl. “Die spaitmittelhochdeutschen Bestandteile der lateinischen 
Birgitta-Handschrift der Universitatsbibliothek zu Yale und ihre Dialektbe- 
stimmung.” PMLA, tt. 37-58. 

Description, transcript, and one facsimile, followed by an exemplary study of dialect an¢ 
provenience. 

Sokol, A. E. “Das weibliche Geschlecht bei Schiffsnamen [im Deutschen].” 
MFDU, xxvimt. 213-215. 

Ascribed to suppressed designations such as ‘“Fregatte,” “Brigg,” etc. 








eter- 
ions, 


chif. 


rienc 
‘lews. 


man 


ganic 
reats 
tries. 
sdorf 


shen 
tbe- 


and 
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Spitzer, Leo. ““Nochmals ‘Tipse’.” Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, XXxvll. 
301. 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ‘‘Englisch-amerikanischer Einfluss auf den Wortschatz 
der deutschen Sprache der Nachkriegzeit.”” J EG P, xxxiv. 24-33. 


II. LITERATURE 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 


Anderson, Sven Axel. “The Origin of the Old Norse Sagas.’’ SS, x1v. 25- 
30. 
A critical review of the controversy as to Norwegian or Icelandic origin. 

Beck, Thor J. See FreNcu, Section tv, s.v. Miscellaneous. 

Bovey, Wilfrid. ‘The Vinland Voyages.” Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 3d Series, Vol. xxx, Sec. 2, pp. 27-47. 

Flom, George T. On the Place- Names of Aurland Parish in Sogn, Norway. 
(Reprinted from Saga-Book, Vol. x1.) London, 1935. 

Hermannsson, Halldér. The Problem of Wineland. (Islandica, Vol. xxv.) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hollander, Lee M. Old Norse Poems: The Most Important Non-Skaldic 
Verse Not Included in the Poetic Edda. N. Y. 
Scholarly translations in alliterative verse, retaining the meters of the originals (xviii, 118 pp.). 
“The Flyting of Qvar-Odd Mannigfnuthr Quvar-Odds.”” SS, xiv. 





51-55. 
Additional to the above. 
“The Poet Egil Skallagrimsson and His Poem, ‘On the Irreparable 
Loss of His Sons’ (Sonatorrek).”’ SS, xtv. 1-12. 
Interpretation of the saga passage; annotated translation of the poem in the meter of the 
original. 

Jones, Gwyn (tr.). Four Icelandic Sagas. Princeton and N. Y., 1935. 
Hrafnkel Freysgodi’s and other sagas, two of them never Englished before, with a lucid and 
well-oriented Introduction (pp. 1-36) and Notes (pp. 135-149). 

Litzenberg, Karl. See ENGLIsH, Section x, s.v. Morris, William. 

Philippson, Ernst A. “Die agrarische Religion der Germanen nach den 
Ergebnissen der nordischen Ortsnamenforschung.” PM LA, 11. 313-327. 
Critical exposition of the discoveries of the last generation, chiefly of Scandinavian scholars. 
“Neuere Forschung auf dem Gebiet der germanischen Mythologie.” 
GR, x1. 4-19. 
Critique of the results of the revolutionizing research since ca. 1900. 








Modern Scandinavian Literatures 


“The Passing of a Pioneer” [Rasmus B. Anderson]. ASR, xxiv. 172. 

Anstensen, Ansten. The Proverb in Ibsen, Proverbial Sayings and Citations 
as Elements in His Style. (Columbia Univ. Germanic Studies, n.s., No. 1.) 
Systematic presentation (xi, 255 pp.) of 1160 items scattered through Ibsen’s writings (Peer 
Gynt 265, Doll’s House 5), competently discussed as to provenience and stylistic function. 
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Beck, Richard. “Alexander Pépe og fslenzkar békmenntir.” Skirnir, cx. 
86-107. 
Discusses, besides Pope, J6n Porléksson and a few other Icelandic translators of Pope. 
“Einar H. Kvaran: An Icelandic Novelist and Dramatist.” Po¢; 
Lore, x11. 56-63. 
Biographical sketch and comprehensive discussion of K.’s thought-interests and works. 
“Héfudsk4ld NorSmanna vestan hafs.” Skirnir, crx. 118-135. 
Sketch of O. E. Rélvaag’s life and work. 
“Iceland’s ‘Poet Laureate’.” Books Abroad, x. 270-271. 
Einar Benediktsson, compared to Browning. 
Blegen, Theodore C., and Ruud, Martin B. Norwegian Immigrant Songs and 
Ballads. Minneapolis. 
Introduction (pp. 3-13), texts and translations with comments (pp. 17-350). 
Block, Marguerite. “A Prophet in His Own Country” [Emanuel Sweden. 
borg]. ASR, xxtv. 24-38. 
Biographical sketch and appreciation preliminary to a new “Life.” 
Gregersen, Halfdan. See Spanisu, Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous. 
Gustafson, Alrik. ““Two Early Fréding Imitations: Vilhelm Ekelund’s “‘Skér- 
defest’ (1900) and ‘I Pilhacken’ (1901).” J EGP, xxxv. 566-580. 
Compares phrasing, structure, atmosphere, pointing out an influence promptly overcome. 
Johnson, Walter Gilbert. James Thompson’s Influence on Swedish Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century. (Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., Vol. x1x, Nos. 3-4.) 
Lundeberg, Olav K. ‘Four Bjgrnson Autograph Inscriptions.” J EP, 
XXXVv. 136-138. 
At Duke University, commenting on his translator and his own development. 
Springer, Otto. Die Nordische Renaissance in Skandinavien. (Tiibinger 
Germanistische Arbeiten, Vol. xx11.) Stuttgart-Berlin. 
Sixteen compact chapters tell the story of the literary revival as an expression of a national 
reorientation from the 17th and 18th centuries through Tegnér. German stimuli find special 
attention, Scandinavian research is thoroughly absorbed. Bibliography (pp. 196-207). 
Zucker, A. E. “Ibsen—Hettner—Corialanus— Brand.” MLN, 1. 99-106. 
Resemblances in plot and character-portrayal may show an influx of ideas from Hettner’s 
Das moderne Drama. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Miscellaneous. Liptzin, Sol. Historical Survey of German Literature. N. Y. 
Devotes five-sixths to works published since 1770, giving synopses and brief characterizations. 
Bibliography of recent English studies and translations (pp. 267-292). Index of names. 

Rose, Ernst. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung auf kulturgeschichtlicher 
Grundlage. N. Y. 

This book (xvii, 363 pp.) combines information on writers and works, with hints as to histori- 
cal, style- and thought-perspectives. Seven-eights are devoted to the development up to 1880. 
Glossary of technical terms, index of names. 

Rosenberg, Ben B. “The New German Geisteswissenschaft.”’ PQ, xv. 301-306. 
Corrects misconceptions, pleads in favor of Unger’s Problemgeschichte. 

Schumann, Detlev W. “Cultural Age-Groups in German Thought.” PMLA, 
LI. 1180-1207. 

Surveys the intricate development of the methodological problem since Goethe. 
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Voss, Ernst. “Konrad Burdachf.” MF D U, xxvmi. 315-316. 


German and Dutch to 1500 


Bunje, Emil T. H. “A Reinterpretation of the Expository Verses of the 
‘Hildebrandslied’.” Univ. of California Publications in Mod. Philol., xvut. 
291-442. 

Minutest MS study leads the author to conjecture sunu fatar ungot (‘hostile’). A novel inter- 
pretation of the whole lay follows. Exhaustive bibliography. 

Kiip, Karl. “Ulrich von Richental’s Chronicle of the Council of Constance.” 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xi. 303-320. 

Rapp, Sister Catherine Teresa. Burgher and Peasant in the Works of Thomasin 
von Zirclaria, Freidank, and Hugo von Trimberg. (Catholic Univ. of America 
Studies in German, Vol. vir.) 

Sokol, Anthony E. “Das Grundproblem der Gesellschaft im Spiegel Ber- 
tholds von Regensburg.” GR, x1. 147-163. 

Attempts a pragmatic exposition of Berthold’s explanation of class distinctions. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Bald, Ian J. The Klagelied: A Study of the German Secular 
Song of Complaint and Protest, 1450-1650. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract.) 

Brooks, Neil C. “An Ingolstadt Corpus Christi Procession and the Biblia 
pauperum.” J EGP, xxxv. 1-16. 
Annotated text of an Ordnung of 1507, shown to derive from Pfister 1463. 

Knoll, Samson B. “‘Verganglichkeitsbewusstsein und Lebensgenuss in der 


deutschen Barocklyrik.” GR, x1. 246-257. 
Quotes extensively to demonstrate the antithetic ‘““Grundgefiihl”’ of the age. 

Kramer, Frederic J. ‘‘ Nobody and Somebody: A Study of the English and 
two German Versions.”’ Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, 
No. 20 (1935-36), pp. 61-70. 

Krauss, Paul G. The Loblied: A Study of the German Secular Song of Praise 
1450-1650. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Nordsiek, Reinhold L. W. “The Stage of the Passion Play at Bozen in 1514.” 
Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 20 (1935-36), pp. 81- 
87. 

Reuning, Karl. “Sixteenth Century Literature in the Light of Sociology.” 
MFDU, xxvut. 202-208. 

Methodological proposals along lines suggested by L. L. Schiicking and others. 

Warkentin, Abraham. The Devil in the German Traditional Story. Univ. of 
Chicago diss. 

Celtes. Bradish, Joseph A. von. “Der ‘Erzhumanist’ Celtes und das Wiener 
‘Dichter-Kollegium’: Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Kulturkunde.” MFDU, 
xxvii. 157-164, 

Illustrates the factual background of the first ““Dichterkrénungen” from the archives. 

Reuter. Walden, Helen. “Christian Reuter: Is He « Barock Poet, or Not?” 
GQ, 1x. 71-77. 

Spee. Arlt, Gustave O. (ed.) Trutsnachtigall von Friedrich Spee. (Neudrucke 
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deutscher Literaturwerke des xvi. und xvu. Jahrhunderts, Nos. 292-301) 

Halle. 

Based on the editio princeps (1649) which a painstaking scrutiny of the MS problem (pp. y- 

xxi) establishes as containing the poet’s final text revision. Critical apparatus (pp. xxiv—clxxxi) 
Watt. Taylor, Archer. “Benedict von Watt’s ‘Was zu eim schénen Hays, 

gehére’.” MLN, ut. 241-243. 

Text and interpretation of a Meisterlied referring to a siege of Antwerp. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


Miscellaneous. Brewer, Edward V. “Die ewige Jugend and Early German 
Romanticism.”’ JEG P, xxxv. 352-362. 
Credits the new concept to Schleiermacher, briefly relating it to Sehnsucht, Enthusiasmus, etc 
Ehrlich, Godfrey. ‘“‘Die gegenseitige Wiederannaherung von Dichtkunst und 
Musik im 18. Jahrhundert.” MF DU, xxvut. 295-300. 
Hellersberg-Wendriner, Anna. ‘‘Die erste Buchseite.” GQ, 1x. 55-70. 
Comparative study of the stylistic characteristics of Naturalism, Classicism, and Romanticism 
Kelly, John A. German Visitors to English Theaters in the Eighteenth Century. 
Princeton and London. 
A critical and richly documented account of the reactions of ca. 50 more or less distinguished 
travelers (1674-1800) helps to illustrate Germany’s cultural coming of age. Index (pp. 171 
178). 
Lawson, Marjorie F. ‘““Nordic Subjects in Popular German Annuals of the 
Romantic Period.” GR, x1. 229-245. 
Draws judiciously on plenteous primary sources to controvert the term ‘‘Nordic Renaissance.” 
Murphy, Agnes G. Banditiry, Chivalry, and Terror in German Fiction, 1790- 
1830. Univ. of Chicago diss. [Photo-lithographed ed.]} 
Palmer, P. Mason, and More, Robert P. The Sources of the Faust Tradition 
from Simon Magus to Lessing. N. Y. 
Scholarly presentation of annotated texts in or with English translation wherever desirable 
Contains also the Cyprian and Theophilus legends, 24 ‘‘Faustsplitter,” the English Faust 
Book, accounts of 5 performances, and the Ulm “Puppenspiel.’? Numerous bibliographical 
footnotes, Index (pp. 289-300). 
Robinson, Vern W. The History of the German Play in One Act in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract.) 
Shelley, Philip A. ‘Benjamin Beresford, Literary Ambassador.”’ PM LA, 
LI. 476-501. 
Meticulous study of B.’s translations of German lyrics (ca. 1800 ff.) ; abundant bibliograp ical 
notes on contemporary sources. 
Spann, Meno. ‘‘Progressive Universalpoesie.’”” MF D U, xxvut. 1-7. 
Stresses ‘‘Durchdringung des Lebens mit Poesie’’ as an essential part of any definition. 
Eichendorff. Feise, Ernst. “‘Eichendorffs Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts.” 
MFDU, xxvut. 8-16. 
Reviews plot, motif, form; evaluates substance, confuting C. N. Gould (1934). 
“‘Eichendorffs Marmorbild.”’ GR, x1. 75-86. 
Probes into its symbolism, refuting Weschta’s allegorical interpretation (1916). 
Schumann, Detlev W. “‘Eichendorff’s Taugenichts and Romanticism.” (, 
ix. 141-153. 
Elucidates the characteristically Romantic elements questioned by C. N. Gould (1934). 
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Goethe. Aron, Albert W. “The Mature Goethe and Rousseau.”’ J EGP, xxxv. 
170-182. 

Refutes Loiseau (1930) point by point, citing personal remarks and noteworthy traces of 
influence to show that Goethe’s attitude never changed. 

Blankenagel, John C. ‘“‘An Early American Review of Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften.” J EGP, xxxv. 383-388. 

A moralist admires Goethe without comprehending him (Am. Rev. of Hist. and Pol., 1812). 

Bradish, Joseph A. von. Goethes Beamtenlaufbahn. N. Y., 1937. (Published 

Fall, 1936.) 
Furnishes a concise and authoritative account of Goethe’s work as a state official with all its 
personal and practical ramifications (pp. 1-190). Based on 113 “‘Aktenstiicke,” collected from 
several archives, most of them never published before (pp. 191-380). Rich bibliographical and 
other notes. 

Diez, Max. “The Principle of the Dominant Metaphor in Goethe’s Werther.” 
PMLA, LI. 821-841 ; 985-1006. 

Spreads out a rich harvest of metaphors connected with death, sickness, bodily pain, etc., 
including psycho-physical metonymies; proportion between Werther, Goethe’s letters, and 
Nouvelle Héloise 1200: 405: 925. Stylistic function and significance. 

Ehrlich, Godfrey. ‘“‘Ubersetzungen von Faust-Stellen als Offenbarungen des 
franzésischen Geistes.’’ J EG P, xxxv. 112-126. 

Ten cruxes compared in 14 translations, contrasted with a dozen German commentaries. 

Fairley, Barker. “‘Goethe’s Attitude to Science.”’ Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Xx. 297-311. 

Hohlfeld, Alexander R. “Zum irdischen Ausgang von Goethes Faustdich- 

tung.” Goethe: Vierteljahresschrift der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1. 263-289. 
Goethe’s conceptions (1825 ff.) of desirable English qualities and of the vitalizing effect of 
maritime pursuits, are set forth to insure the consistency of Faust’s Streben ‘“‘bis ans Ende’’; 
the rebuttal of counter-arguments culminates in a reinterpretation of the symbolism of ‘‘der 
Weisheit letzter Schluss.” 

McCrossen, V. A. “‘Francois Sabatier’s Translation of Goethe’s Faust.” 
Univ. of Pittsburgh Abstracts of Theses, etc., x11. 160-167. 

Mackall, Leonard L. “The Authorship of the Original of Goethe’s ‘Hoch- 
landisch’.”” ML N, x1. 94-97. 

The original discovered in a duet in George Colman’s The Mountaineers (1793/95). 

Porterfield, Allen W. “Faust: Echoes of Part rin Part .”’ PQ, xv. 53-69. 

A comparison of saws would make of Part 1 an elaboration of Part r. 

Schuchard, G. C. L. “Julirevolution, St. Simonismus und die Faustpartien 
von 1831.” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, tx. 362-384. [Concluded.] 
Attempts to prove: (4) Goethe’s intent to warn posthumously against St. Simonism by means 
of Acts rv and v; (5) the “Wandrer” to be a raisonneur; (6) Faust’s (un-Goethean) social 
ideal to be a satire on the St. Simonists, Faust himself here a ““Phantast oder Charlatan.” 

Sethur, Frederick S. “Goethe und die Politik.” PMLA, u1. 1007-55. [To be 
concluded.] 

Canvas of the socio-political theories and tendencies prevailing in Germany from ca. 1770 to 
1800, clarifying the polaric complexity of Goethe’s practical and intellectual situation and 
orientation in terms of social philosophy and political science. 

Weinberger, Adolph D. “‘A Study of the Language of Goethe’s Werther, with 
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Special Reference to the Language of the Sentimental Novel.” Ohio State U nis, 
Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, No. 19 (1935), pp. 183-190. 

See AMERICAN, Section tv, s.v. Lowell. 

See Nietzsche. 

Hensel. Spiecker, Frank. Luise Hensel als Dichterin. Freiburg i. B. ( = North. 
western University Studies in the Humanities, No. 3.) 
Detailed account of a frustrated life, based on the complete Nachlass, from which not only in. 
numerable letter passages but also many hitherto unprinted poems (pp. 147-186) are repro. 
duced. Bibliography, index. 

Herder. Bluhm, Heinz. ‘‘Herder’s Earliest Ideas on the Origin and Nature 
of Literary Criticism.”” MF D U, xxvut. 241-247. 

Keefer, Lubov. “‘Herder’s Russian Utopia.” MLN, 11. 351-359. 
Chastizes Herder’s ignorance of the here outlined growth of the concept of citizenry in Russia 

Strothmann, F. W. “Das scholastische Erbe im Herderschen ‘Pantheis. 
mus’.” Dichtung und Volkstum (Euphorion), xxxvu. 174-187. 
Attempts to prove that Herder in rejecting the extramundane God of the deists, simply 
preserved an ancient Christian conception sublimated by Thomas Aquinas. 

Kleist. Silz, Walter. ‘‘Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, Lines 172-174,” 
MLN, 11. 93-94, 
Points to Caracci’s “Genius des Ruhms” (Dresden Gallery) as the poet’s inspiration for these 
lines. 

“On the Interpretation of Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg.” 

J EGP, xxxv. 500-516. 
Forceful restatement of the case against the disciplinary theory, stressing vv. 1633-1722. 

See Rilke. 

Kotzebue. Coleman, Arthur P. See GENERAL SEcTION, East European. 

Werntz, Morris. “Kotzebue’s Der hyperboreeische Esel.”” MLN, U1. 442- 
443. 
Describes an edition possibly antedating Goedeke’s first. 

Lessing. Gaede, W. R. “Wie dachte Lessing iiber Friedrich II.?” J EGP. 
XxXxv. 546-565. 
Thoughtful reéxamination of the record, confirming F. Mehring (1893) against E. Schmidt. 

Kies, Paul P. “The Authorship of ‘Die englische Schaubiihne’.” Research 
Studies of the State College of Washington, u1. 51-71. 
Argues in favor of Lessing’s part-authorship, giving evidence, inter alia, that Lessing may well 
have known Marlowe’s Docior Faustis. 

Vail, Curtis C. D. Lessing’s Relation to the English Language and Literature. 
(Columbia Univ. Germanic Studies, n.s., No. 3.) 

Schiller. Bradish, Joseph A. von. ‘“‘Das Grab des letzten Schiller.” Chronik 
des Wiener Goethe-Vereins, Xt. 

Gerhard, Elmer S. “‘Schiller’s Classical Spirit and Virgil.” MF DU, xxv. 
193-201. 

Rose, Ernst. “The Function of Poetry according to Schiller.” Mod. Lang. 
Forum, xx. 71-76. 


Zucker, A. E. “An Aknfrau Scene in Schiller’s Wallenstein.” MLN, u. 


97-98. 
An 1811 illustration (Thekla in Picc. m1. 9) reveals contemporary interpretation. 
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Tieck. Zeydel, Edwin H. “Ludwig Tieck as a Translator of English.” PMLA, 
ut. 221-242. 
Exhaustive list of 13 items, partly from the Nachlass, evaluated wherever necessary by de- 
tailed comparisons with originals and other German versions. 

“Tieck und Grillparzer.” Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 
xxiv. 372-379. 
Records mutually condemning criticism, publishes a review from the Nachlass to show that 
Tieck changed his opinion later in life. 
Nineteenth Century 


Miscellaneous. Hathaway, Lillie V. German Literature of the Mid- Nineteenth 
Century in England and America as Reflected in the Journals 1840-1914. Boston, 
1935. 

Well-oriented comparative study of interest shown in lyric, drama, novel, and short story 
(pp. 1-131); bibliographical references and exhaustive indexes (pp. 133-341). 

Humbert, Gabriele. ‘‘Motivverwandtschaft und Motivverwandlung in der 
deutschen Novelle des 19. Jahrhunderts.’”’ PM LA, x1. 842-850. 

Incisive analysis of the inner form problem of six Novellen in terms of Pongs and Unger. 

Knox, Israel. The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer. 
N.Y, 

Borne. Rosenberg, Ralph P. ‘““Ludwig Bérne: A Centenary Appreciation of a 
Literary Journalist.”” MF D U, xxvut. 289-295. 

Fontane. Davis, Arthur L. “‘Fontane and the German Empire.” GR, x1. 
258-273. 

Fontane’s reaction to Prussianism, Bismarck, the Junkers, Progressivism, and Socialism as 
manifested in his writings and letters. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE CASTLE 


By CaRLETON Brown, President of the Association 


MONG the allegories devised in the Middle Ages for the inculcation o 

spiritual truths one of the most wide-spread was that of Castle Anima, 

The plot of the allegory was very simple, being essentially little more thay 

the elaboration of a hint supplied by the verse of scripture: If the pater. 

familias had known in what hour the thief was coming he would hay¢ 
watched and not have suffered his house to be broken through. 

The paterfamilias is Mind (animus) whose family are thoughts, emotions, 
sensations, and actions. The castle is Conscience, in which the paterfamilias 
has collected the treasure of the virtues. Though the principal thief is the 
Devil, yet he is not single-handed, because each of the separate vices lies 
in wait to assail its antithetic virtue. As a guard against the Devil and his 
satellites the paterfamilias stations Prudence at the door of the Castle 
Near at hand stands Fortitude to repel the violent assault of any invader. 
In the midst is seated Justice to award to each according to his desert. 
Vigilance is to watch without intermission, since no one knows at what 
hour the thief may come. 

Moreover, to this castle come warning messengers to arouse the defend- 
ers to action. The first messenger to arrive is Timor Mortis. On being ad- 
mitted he proceeds to describe in graphic terms the torments of hell 
Alarmed thereby, the wardens of the treasure in the Castle take counsel 
as to what they should do. Says Prudence: “Be faithful, prudent, and watch 
in prayer, providing goods not only in the sight of God but before men.” 
Says Temperance: “Be sober and watchful.” Says Fortitude: “Be con- 
forted in the Lord, clothe you in the armor of God, the breastplate of justice 
the shield of faith, the helmet of Salvation. Grasp the sword of the Spirit 
which is the word of God.” Justice says: “Let us live soberly among our- 
selves, justly toward our neighbor, and piously toward God. What we 
not wish to be done to us let us not do to others.” 

But the allegory does not conclude with the note of anxiety and despair. 
A second messenger, Desiderium Vite Eterne, arrives bringing news of the 
bliss of heaven. The morale of the Castle is thus restored and Timor Mortis 
is sent away for the present, though it is agreed to recall him should it 
prove necessary. The story concludes with a moral application: Thus every 
one ought to banish his torpor, and lift himself up from fear to the desir 
for the heavenly home. 

According to some later versions of the allegory, the paterfamilias was 
known as Wit and he was given an untoward wife, Will, but with thes 
domestic complications we need not now concern ourselves. 

We may still find profitable doctrine in these ancient allegories, for eves 
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when stated in the baldest terms they are often capable of being extended 
far beyond their original application to illustrate truths which are perma- 
nent. 

Thus Castle Anima of the old allegory may be used today as a profoundly 
appropriate symbol for our intellectual heritage—the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge. In this repository are stored the rich treasures of wisdom 
and experience which have been bequeathed to us by earlier generations. It 
would be an easy matter if time served to enlarge upon the value of this 
inheritance from the past, for it is this which constitutes the intellectual 
capital of the race; without this neither arts, science, nor the humanities 
could maintain themselves, and civilization would speedly lapse into bar- 
barism. 

But there is no need to dwell on this topic before this audience. Nor 
would it be profitable to launch into a psychological discussion of the rela- 
tions between Animus and the several members of his family. 

I wish instead to center attention upon the significant warning which is 
contained in the words of the allegory: If the paterfamilias had known in 
what hour the thief was coming, he would have watched and not have 
suffered his house to be broken through. 

Other allegories there are which represent a Castle beset by foes who en- 


_ deavor to subdue it by military assault. The special characteristic of our 





allegory consists in an attack upon Castle Anima by thieves who attempt to 
despoil it of its treasures furtively. The lesson suggested by this warning, 
then, seems to be first of all one of vigilance. But is there occasion, one asks, 
for us today to defend our intellectual heritage against the wiles of those 
who would lay waste and carry off its treasures? 

Before proceeding to answer this question directly I wish to recall an 
incident which occurred a quarter of a century ago at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. In an address delivered December 29, 1910, 
Col. Elliott F. Shepard called attention with the utmost earnestness to the 


_ successive attempts which were even then being made to restrict more and 


more the study of the classics in American colleges and universities. After 
deploring this attack upon the citadel of the humanities, he continued: 
“But it is not for the scholars in the Modern Languages to regard this at- 
tack upon the classics with indifference or complacency. For, believe me, 
gentlemen, if this attack succeeds your turn will come next.’”’ Seldom has 
more inspired prophecy been uttered, although of those who listened to 
his warning probably few imagined that they would live to see the fulfill- 
ment of his prediction. 

The attack upon the Castle at that time, however, was for the most part 
carried forward by a series of mining operations directed especially against 
the classical wing. And in these operations the besiegers seem to have at- 
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tained virtually all their objectives. But today the attack is no longer being 
made furtively and it is not directed alone at the classical wing but js a) 
aggressive frontal attack against the main position. 

A present-day social philosopher in an article, ‘What Education Is Mog; 
Worthy?” published in a popular journal only last Spring proposes a ¢,. 
tailed program for education in American schools and colleges: 


I would give academic credit for swimming, baseball, football, basketball, an; 
those other lusty games that require and develop more intelligence and characte, 
than all the conjugations of Greece and Rome... 

Even the modern foreign languages are hardly fit for the classroom; one never 
learns them from books, however patiently suffered and perused; if you wish to 
learn French, go live with the French and throw the grammars to the grammarians, 
who are the only ones that have ever profited from them... 

Philologists should be encouraged to learn and preserve Latin and Greek for the 
purposes of scholarship and history, but there is no more reason for making a dead 
language compulsory than for compelling the student to learn an obsolete trade 
There is but one decent thing to do with a dead language, and that is to bury it: 


Our educational reformer, it will be noted, is not an absolute iconoclast. He 
would install the classical languages along with other fossil remains in a 
museum as curiosities to be examined by philological specialists. 

Beside these modern sentiments as to the educational value of foreign 
languages let us place the words written more than a thousand years ago by 
King Alfred. Coming to the throne at a time when learning had been al- 
most wiped out by the ravages of war, Alfred reflected upon the happier 
conditions of earlier times: 


And how foreigners came to this land in search of wisdom and instruction, and how 
now if we are to have them we should have to get them from abroad .. . I remembered 
also . . . how the churches throughout the whole of England stood filled with treas. 
ures and books, and there was also a great multitude of God’s servants, but they 
had very little profit from the books for they could not understand anything of them 
inasmuch as they were not written in their own language. Our forefathers who for- 
merly held these places loved wisdom and through it they obtained wealth and left 
it to us. One may still see their track, but we are unable to follow after them. For 
this cause we have lost both the wealth and the wisdom, because we were unwilling 
to follow in their footsteps. . . . I wondered why the good and wise men who were 
formerly all over England and had thoroughly learned all these books did not trans- 
late any of them into their own language. But I soon answered my own question in 
these words: They never imagined that men would ever become so neglectful or that 
learning would fall away to such an extent. They purposely omitted to translate 
them in order that here in this land wisdom might be the greater according as we 
knew more languages. 


1 Will Durant, Saturday Evening Post, April 11, 1936. 
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The period in which Alfred lived—somewhat patronizingly termed the 


' Dark Ages—finds slight recognition in the program of history drawn up by 
- our modern social philosopher. In his high school course the first year is 
' devoted to Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Crete; the second to classical culture, 
| Buddha’s India and the China of Confucius, and the third year to the 


Middle Ages and the Renaissance, together with Islam, the Moguls and the 


' Tang Dynasty of China. The college course in the first year would cover 
- Modern History from Luther to the French Revolution; in the second year, 


the vicissitudes of revolution and democracy from 1789 to the World War; 


- inthe third year American history from the Mayas and Incas to the present 
time. “It would be,”’ he explains, “‘but an introduction to history. ... But 


it would give the young student such a perspective of human affairs from 
the first pyramid to the last election as might fit him to think and move 
more intelligently among the issues of his time.” 

Yet in the very act of launching this program for an educational pano- 
rama from the pyramids to the last election the writer in question makes 
some naive if inconsistent admissions which unfortunately are likely to be 
overlooked by readers dazzled by these get-rich-quick methods in educa- 
tion. In his concluding paragraph he remarks: 

I believe that European education is more thorough in its methods and finer in its 
product than ours; partly through a longer and more stable tradition that intercepts 
fads and frills at their birth; partly through a wise concentration of scholastic time 
upon a smaller variety of subjects... and partly through the severer demands 
made upon the student both in the quantity of work required and in the strictness 
of discipline maintained. 

His proposal to send the ablest of our normal-school graduates to study the 
educational methods of England, Germany, and France might lead to 
profitable results, but one would suppose it possible to learn such an obvi- 
ous lesson without awaiting the return of the normal-school pilgrims. 

Some persons may feel that the views put forward in this article need 
not be given serious consideration by the members of such an Association 
as ours, but I ask you to bear in mind that it reaches more than a thou- 
sand readers to every one present in this audience—even including those 
not present who may afterwards read what I am saying here. Moreover, 
radical—even virulent—criticisms of the processes of education always 
have for the popular mind a far stronger appeal than careful and scientific 
discussion. An obiter dictum like, “‘There is but one decent thing to do with 
a dead language and that is to bury it,” will to many persons appear to be 


_ conclusive argument. 


We could afford perhaps to treat these assaults on the castle with more 
indifference if they were isolated and sporadic attacks. But it appears that 
at the present time an organized effort is being put forth to modify essen- 
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tially not only the methods but also the objectives of education in this 
country. The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Socigj 
Science for November, 1935, was entirely devoted to a series of articles op 
the general subject “Education for Social Control.” A radical difference jp 
basis and motive, however, is to be noted between the article which we 
have been considering and this series of papers. The writer of the former 
attacked the educational curriculum solely from the individualist point of 
view; it was his contention that the student could acquire a knowledge of 
modern foreign languages more effectively by travel in Europe than by 
studying them in the schools. The group of writers in the Annals, on the 
other hand, attack our system of education because it “‘rests upon the 
leisure class idea” which they regard as “wholly out of place in a democ. 
racy.” 

To examine each of these articles separately, even to present a full list 
of their titles is here impossible, nor will it be necessary inasmuch as all of 
them proceed from the same premises and have the same goal in view. 4 
few quotations will suffice to illustrate the thesis which they seek to estab- 
lish. One writer protests: 


We are trying to teach a selfishly individualized education to a socialized generation, 
.. . The central problem of education is to train the individual for the society and 
age in which he must live. . . . Our curriculum reflects an individualistic, egoistic, 
possessive, and competitive society, whereas if it were responsive to actual condi- 
tions, it would reflect creative, social, and cooperative impulses. Our curriculum is 
loaded with Latin, algebra, geometry, and the English classics, all of which are de- 
signed to prepare students for more of the same irrelevant content at the college 
level. . . . Our whole curriculum has too long been dominated by the idea of culture, 
by history for history’s sake, by the classical tradition. . .. An education that is 
unrelated to life rests upon the leisure class idea. It is wholly out of place in a de- 
mocracy where each individual must perform some useful function.* 


This writer, it will be noted, allows a ray of brightness to enter the gloom oj 
the socially controlled curriculum, in permitting the exercise of creative im- 
pulses. One wonders, however, just to what extent creative impulses would 
function, and what preposterous fruits they would produce, if nourished 
exclusively upon contemporary painting, music, and letters. For any con- 
sistent rejection of the treasure of the past must include rejection of the 
treasure of its art. 

Psychologists tell us that between the mind of the child and that of the 
adult one of the main differences consists in the fact that, whereas to the 
adult the present is seen in its relation to the past and the future, the mind 
of the child reacts almost exclusively to what is immediately present. These 
attempts to hamper and circumscribe liberal education are attributable 


2 Edgar Bruce Wesley, pp. 22-23. 
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S in no small degree to the strong tendency in the life of today to measure 


the importance of almost everything in terms of the present instead of 

judging it by the perspective of the past—or even of future possibilities. 
Further, how is it possible to gain a true interpretation even of the life 

of the present without an understanding of the contending forces which 


' have contributed to its development? When objects are regarded solely ac- 


cording to their distance from the eye of the beholder, all perspective is 


' Jost. An attentive reading of Lecky’s History of Rationalism or his History of 


European Morals would supply a wholesome antidote for many of the doc- 


' trinaire theories and superficial social programs which vex the world today. 


The writer of another paper in this series, discussing “Education for Eco- 


’ nomic Security,” declares* that “the outstanding defect in our present pro- 
| gram is the failure of the teachers of utilizing them [i.e. the subject-matter 
" fields] more effectively as a means for achieving the social-civic aims of 
_ education.” He would co-ordinate the work of the several departments 
F} “through a curriculum organized about social and economic concepts 
- rather than in subject-matter specifications.” In another paper, “Educa- 
- tion for Participation in Government,” the writer objects that 


in many school systems all pupils are required to take certain courses, such as alge- 
bra, even though they have no intention of becoming engineers or mathematicians. 
__... The majority of those who do master this course find it of little practical value 
in school or in life, apart from meeting artificial and obsolete college requirements. 


| Courses in civics and government certainly offer as much educational value for the 


~ average pupil as do courses in algebra.‘ 


No one, of course, will criticize the introduction of courses in civics for 


_ the purpose of explaining the operation of our governmental machinery 
_ and awakening youth to a sense of their civic duties and responsibilities. 


_ Asa matter of fact, courses have long been given in high schools as well as 
_ in the colleges and universities in which not only the mechanism of our 
_ political system but the history of the Constitution is studied. And it must 


_ be an exceptional student who completes his high school training without 


) an understanding of his primary obligations as a citizen. The writer of this 
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_ last paper is himself Director of Research in personnel administration for 
’ the U. S. Civil Service Commission, from which we may infer that he was 


thinking particularly of training for those intending to enter government 
service. But the number of such persons is distinctly less than the number 


_ of those who aspire to becoming engineers and mathematicians. And if 
_ algebra is not essential in some branches of government service, certainly in 


others a knowledge of foreign languages is indispensable. Nor will it be for- 
gotten that in the government’s own schools—at West Point and also at 


* Lucien B. Kinney, pp. 30-40. *L. J. O’Rourke, pp. 50-52. 
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Annapolis—a rigid training in both mathematics and foreign languages js 
required. 

Another paper is entitled “Should the School Seek Actively to Recon. 
struct Society?”’—a title which might without impropriety be altered t, 
read: “Should the Social Sciences Seek Actively to Reconstruct the 
Schools?” 

When one turns from these papers in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science to A Challenge to Secondary Education’ 
a substantial volume of nearly 400 pages, likewise issued in 1935, one finds 
precisely the same point of view, and even the same phrases employed, 
A casual examination shows that the two represent not independent byt 
concerted criticism of the basis of secondary education. And the writers jp 
both refer repeatedly and with cordial approval to the Report in 1934 of 
the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, by 
which their own statements are more or less directly inspired. The very 
fact, then, that we have to do with a widely organized and strongly sup- 
ported campaign gives added importance to the views which are expressed. 

The present curriculum of the high school is criticized as 


still laden with subjects that are highly academic or classical, subjects that prepare 
young people for a tradition-ridden college, rather than for living in the modem 
world. . . . Courses in history, for sample, deal largely with political and military 
affairs. Much of the social history describes the modes of living of well-to-do polit- 
ical leaders, of large land-holders, of affluent merchants and manufacturers. (n the 
other hand, there is no realistic story of the struggles of workers and farmers to 
wrest a living for themselves and their families. There is little or no treatment of the 
arduous building of labor organizations which helped to lift the wages and working 
conditions of millions of people above the poverty level (p. 197). 

Instead of organizing the curriculum into narrow subjects of study, it should be set 
up as integral parts of the broad theme or objective, namely “planning and building 
the new society.” . . . These parts might be designated as areas of experience, for 
example, “making a living,” “developing health,” etc. Each of these areas would 
have definite social objectives (p. 200). 


The subjects now being taught in the secondary schools, it is pointedly 
suggested (p. 218), hold their place in the curriculum through the pro- 
fessional interest of “large numbers of teachers [who have] devoted many 
years of their lives to preparation for the teaching of these subjects. Could 
they be expected to be discarded without protest?” The insinuation under- 
lying this question is not a pleasant one and hardly seems justified. Yet if 
one were disposed to indulge in suspicion one might point out with quite 
as much reason that professional interests are also involved in the pro- 


5 A Challenge to Secondary Education, by Samuel Everett (editor) and others (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935). 
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posal to turn over the lion’s share of instruction in the secondary schools to 
teachers of the social sciences. 

“Most Americans,” it is affirmed, “will never use history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and the like, as these subjects are now taught. For the 
most part, such skills and knowledge can be learned in a graduate school 
or whenever individuals feel the real need for such specialization.” 

Foreign languages are to be accorded similar treatment. The same writer 

continues: 
Few Americans will ever travel abroad and therefore need a foreign language. A 
relatively few individuals will use foreign languages in business. Only a very small 
group of children will have language for its own sake. The whole tone of a secondary 
school can be so developed that the acquisition of a foreign language as a mark of 
the leisure class and as a badge of invidious distinction will be in disrepute (p. 295). 

Abandonment of these courses by the secondary schools would, of 
course, open a wide chasm between these schools and the colleges and uni- 
versities. Consider what it would mean if our institutions of higher educa- 
tion were compelled to extend their curriculum downward to include 
elementary instruction in all the sciences, mathematics, and the humani- 
ties. And consider also that the student looking forward to advanced work 
in any of these fields would be obliged to postpone even laying foundations 
in them and to spend the valuable years of his time in the secondary school 
subjected to “a curriculum organized about social and economic concepts.” 
Should we really “promote democracy,” as it is asserted, by making it 
necessary for the more capable and promising students to bridge this chasm 
between the secondary school and the college by transferring himself, at 
what in many cases would be prohibitive expense, from state-supported 
schools to private preparatory schools? 

After removing from the curriculum these “subject-matter fields’ — 
which at present constitute a large proportion of the courses offered in the 
secondary schools—what do the advocates of education for social control 
propose to substitute? In regard to this they express themselves much more 
vaguely than they do in indicating the subjects which they would drop. 
Their program has for its objective ‘an understanding of the nature and 
purpose of the social organization and an interest in social and economic 
movements.” While no one will object to all possible enlightenment in 
these matters, this, it will be observed, is not so much civics as it is social 
theory. And I, for one, seriously question whether the average high-school 
student without further study in “subject-matter fields” is ripe enough to 
gain an intelligent “understanding of the nature and purpose of the social 
organization.” In wrestling with such problems the immature mind, instead 
of forming independent judgments, is likely to be exploited by those who 
have their own social theories to expound. 
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Quite apart from the justifiable suspicion with which we may regard 
the introduction of such courses in a program of Education for Social Con. 
trol, one may point out that it is a reversal of logical method to load the 
secondary school curriculum with courses which are ordinarily given jp 
college, while at the same time excluding elementary instruction in syb. 
jects outside the field of the social sciences. Some elasticity in the secondary 
school curriculum is desirable, and it will be conceded that students should 
not be obliged to pursue the same subjects whether they are preparing for 
college or not. This is in fact current practice. The program which is pro- 
posed, however, would not give greater elasticity, but by cutting out lan- 
guages, mathematics, and sciences would force the student into the groove 
of the social sciences. 

The discussions of these new educational policies are enlivened by the 
introduction of up-to-the-minute slogans and catchwords, such as “We 
are trying to teach a horse-and-buggy curriculum to an automobile age.” 
And “rugged individualism” is repeatedly execrated and is banished to the 
wilderness like Azazel as a scapegoat bearing the sins of the people. On the 
other hand, the advocates of the proposed system exert themselves to laud 
Democracy as its goal: “The finest democratic ideals would dominate all 
aspects of the school experience. Democratic purposes would serve as a 
guide to all the activities in which pupils engage.’’ But one sometimes sus- 
pects that “democracy” is used, like ‘‘the blessed word Mesopotamia,” 
without any very clear appreciation of what it signifies. In such passages as 
the following, for example, the foreign label is easily discernible: 


The revolutionary changes now under way make a thoroughgoing reconstruction 
of American education inevitable. Such reconstruction is particularly needed in 
American secondary education where current practice is largely based upon a 
classical tradition which is outmoded (p. 285). 


In the United States, as in other countries, the age of individualism and laissez-faire 
in economy and government is closing and a new age of collectivism is emerging. In 
order to realize our cherished democratic ideals and the maximum use of technolog- 
ical efficiency, this new age must exert many mandatory social controls (p. 291). 


Is there not something distinctly incongruous in a program which associates 
“democratic ideals” with “mandatory social controls?” 

Without questioning the sincerity of the advocates of this program, one 
is disquieted by this expressed determination to “exert many mandatory 
social controls,” especially when one recalls that the series of papers in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science are grouped 
under the general title “Education for Social Control.” 

“Secondary education,”’ we are told, ‘“‘should be organized in terms of a 
society-centered program in preference to either the child-centered or the 
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curriculum-centered program.” This is truly a notable departure from 
individualism, either rugged or otherwise. But are we yet prepared to ac- 
cept the doctrine that education has as its fundamental purpose the service 
of the state rather than the development of the individual? If so, we have 
already set out on the road to the totalitarian state. 

In this pressure for socialized education, nothing to my mind is more 
insidious than the disparagement of what are termed “subject-matter 
fields’ and “content courses.” This attitude is very similar to that dis- 
played by those professional educators who concern themselves with the 
functioning of mental processes—in other words with so-called “teaching 
methods”—without giving attention to their objective. Intellectual energy 
and perception cannot be developed in a rarefied atmosphere, insufficiently 
supplied with factual content. Nor can intellectual development proceed 
unless the mind is continually enriched by new stores of knowledge. But 
instead of opening larger domains of knowledge the proposed program 
would restrict the mental horizon by subordinating the humanities and all 
other fields of intellectual effort to the position of mere tributaries to the 
social sciences. “The subject-matter fields,” it is declared, “‘are to be con- 
sidered not as ends in themselves but as means by which social principles, 
attitudes and ideals are to be acquired” (pp. 30-40). In other words, a 
socially standardized world, cleared of all cultural impedimenta, is con- 
ceived as the “far-off divine toward which the whole creation moves.” 

The attacks which we have been considering, it is true, are directed par- 
ticularly against the system of secondary education. And some persons 
may be disposed to ask why the Modern Language Association should 
concern itself with this matter. I answer that those who are posted on the 
parapet of the castle cannot afford to ignore attempts to undermine the 
foundations. 

Research in the humanities, as it is being carried on today in the gradu- 
ate schools and by individual scholars must depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon stimulating an interest in these investigations among the larger 
groups of serious students in the colleges and universities. 


For certeinly, as that these clerkes seyn, 
“Wher-as a man may have noon audience, 
Noght helpeth it to tellen his sentence.’ 


In the same way the intelligent interest of students at the college level is 
possible only if they have had the advantage of adequate training in the 
secondary school. Accordingly, if the foundations of education are weak- 
ened, the entire structure is imperilled. 

Enough has been said, I think, to make it clear that the attack which is 
now being made must be regarded seriously. Let it not be said of us: If the 
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paterfamilias had known in what hour the thief was coming, he would haye 
watched and not have suffered his house to be broken through. 

But I am unwilling to conclude this discussion of the attack on the 
Castle on a note of pessimism. And in this point also I follow the method 
of the medizval allegorist. For it will be remembered that after Timo; 
Mortis had delivered his message of serious warning, the morale of the 
Castle was restored and Timor Mortis was dismissed for the time, though 
with the understanding that he would be recalled later should this prove 
necessary. But meantime, in place of Timor Mortis a second messenger 
arrived, Desiderium Vite Eterne, bringing with him tidings of hope and 
confidence. 

It is a relief to turn now from the forebodings awakened by these dis. 
turbing and confused programs for socially controlled education to the 
calm and philosophic words of Newman, in his well known exposition of the 
idea of a University. Although nearly a century has passed since this trea- 
tise was written, Newman even at that time found the champions of utili. 
tarianism in education actively in the field, supporting their position by 
arguments drawn from Locke’s Thoughts on Education. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers had quoted with apparent approval the objections which Locke 
had raised against classical education. Such was the controversy in which 
Newman vigorously engaged. To the challenge of those who sought to 
measure education by utilitarian standards Newman replied: 


Certainly it is specious to contend that nothing is worth pursuing but what is useful; 
and that life is not long enough to expend upon interesting, or curious, or brilliant 
trifles. Nay, in one sense I will grant it is more than specious, it is true; but, if so, 
how do I propose directly to meet the objection? Why, Gentlemen, I have really 
met it already, viz., in laying down that intellectual culture is its own end; for what 
has its end in itself has its use in itself also. I say if a Liberal Education consists in 
the culture of the intellect, and if that culture be in itself a good, here, without going 
further, is an answer to Locke’s question; for if a healthy body is a good in itseli, 
why is not a healthy intellect? And if a College of Physicians is a useful institution 
because it contemplates bodily health, why is not an Academical Body, though it 
were simply and solely engaged in imparting vigor and beauty and grasp to the in- 
tellectual portions of our nature? (p. 162.) 


The current of Newman’s reasoning flows so smoothly and irresistibly that 
it is difficult to abridge his argument. He proceeds: 


I say, let us take “useful” to mean not what is simply good, but what fends to good, 
or what is the instrument of good; and in this sense, Gentlemen, I will show you how 
a liberal education is truly and fully a useful, though it be not a professional educa- 
tion. “Good” indeed means one thing, and “useful” means another; but I lay it 
down as a principle that though the useful is not always good, the good is always 
useful (p. 164). 
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The process of training by which the intellect, instead of being formed or sacrificed 
to some particular or accidental purpose, some specific trade or profession or study 
or science, is disciplined for its own sake, for the perception of its own proper object, 
and for its own highest culture, is called Liberal Education (p. 152). 


It would have been easy to present the “practical” advantages of liberal 
' education, but Newman did not choose to do this. He based his argument 
upon the very nature of man’s intellectual faculties, and he refused to de- 
 scend from this high plane to haggle over the relative advantages of this or 
‘that course of study. Though his defence of liberal education had been 
called forth primarily by attacks upon the classics, the principles which he 
"lays down apply not to the humanities alone but equally to the sciences 
and mathematics. The pursuit of knowledge in any of these fields should 
" not depend on being countersigned by utility. 
' To the question, ‘What is the end of University education and of the 
Liberal or Philosophical knowledge which [it] imparts,”” Newman an- 
» swered: 


_ that it has a very tangible, real and sufficient end, though the end cannot be divided 
- from that knowledge itself. Knowledge is capable of being its own end. Such is the 
- constitution of the human mind that any kind of knowledge, if it be really such, is 
' its own reward (pp. 102-103). 


' The communication of knowledge, however, though in itself commend- 
"able, is not the sole function of a University, which is more correctly de- 
' scribed “as a place of education rather than of instruction.” “Education,” 
‘says Newman, “is a higher word; it implies an action upon our mental 
« nature” (p. 114). In other words, he draws a clear distinction between 
' pedantry and arid scholasticism on the one hand, and true education. 
| His imagination kindled as he described the enlargement of view which 
“comes with true education: 


| The enlargement consists not merely in the passive reception into the mind of a 

number of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic and simul- 
taneous action upon and towards and among these new ideas which are rushing in 
upon it. It is the action of a formative power, reducing to order and meaning the 
matter of its own acquirements; it is a making the objects of our knowledge subjec- 
tively our own. 


One may doubt whether a psychologist could have described the process 
more accurately. Certainly no one has described it more eloquently. This 
is indeed the modern allegory of Castle Anima. 

Nowhere throughout the length and breadth of the land, I need hardly 
.Temind you in concluding these remarks, could one have found a more ap- 
propriate spot in which to plead the cause of the humanities than in this 

venerable institution of learning and in the very building which com- 
memorates the founding of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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According to established practice in this Association, the annual Pregj. 
dential address is delivered as a valedictory instead of an inaugural. Though 
it would provoke mirth to refer to this very prosy discussion as a swan song 
yet it does mark my last appearance before you in an official capacity, anq 
this may perhaps excuse a personal word in conclusion. It is keenly dis. 
appointing to me that the exigencies of the existing situation have seemed 
to make it a matter of duty on this occasion to plunge into pedagogical 
polemics. 

Gladlier, I wolde write yif yow leste 
Penelopeés trouthe and good Alceste. 


It would have been very pleasant to comment upon the steady increase in 
the influence and usefulness of the Association, and to look forward to the 
still larger promise of the future. But though the expression of such gratu- 
latory sentiments would have been agreeable and fitting, it can be spared; 
and the actual achievement of the present makes it unnecessary to borrow 
assurances from the future. 

But what I cannot forego is the opportunity in this last word to express 
my deep appreciation of the generous and faithful co-operation cheerfully 
given by a host of friends—many of whom [I still see before me—in the 
vicissitudes through which the Association passed in more difficult days. 
And among this large number, I cannot refrain from offering an individual 
tribute to my good friend whom you have just elected to succeed in the 


high honor of this office. It is to this devoted fellowship that the progress 
of the Association has been due, and with the continuance of this splendid 
spirit of loyalty its future is secure. 





REPORTS 
SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Secretary submits as his formal report the following seven items: 

1. The Supplement of 1935, Index of Volumes I-1, and four quarterly 
issues of PMLA, 1936, including in the Supplement and September and 
December issues the Meetings and Acts of the Executive Council. 

2. Five books and one pamphlet published by the Association in 1936: 


Revolving Fund Series, No. VI: Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England. 
By Robert A. Aubin. 

General Series: Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes. By 
Edwin Carl Roedder. 

| _— The Literary History of Meistergesang. By Archer Taylor (delayed and 
issued in 1937). 

—— Cavalier Drama. By Alfred Harbage. 

Shakespeare Variorum Series: Henry the Fourth, Part 1. By Samuel B. Hemingway 

Pamphlets: A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the years 1930-1935. 
By John J. Parry and Margaret Schlauch. 


3. Two books to be published by the Association in 1937: 


General Series: Shakespeare’s XVII-Century Editors. By H. W. Black and M. A. 


Shaaber. 
—— Unpublished Correspondence of Ludwig Tieck. By R. H. Fife, Percy Matenko, 
and E. H. Zeydel. 


4. Aid extended by the Association toward the publication of three 
' other books, namely: 


' Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism. By Thomas M. Raysor. 
_ John Dennis’s Critical Works. By Edward Niles Hooker. 
_ Gracién’s El Criticén. Edited by M. Romera-Navarro. 


5. A grant from the Research Fund: to prepare and circulate a check- 


j list of American ballads. 


_ 6. Membership in the Association totalling 3,891 (in 1935, 3,710). Of 
these 403 are life members. The 37 Honorary Members are not included. 
7. Grants received by the Association, totalling $24,690, as follows: 


_ From the American Council of Learned Societies $6600 in aid of publication, and 
$1000 for the M.L.A. Joint Rotograph Service. 

_ From the American Philosophical Society in aid of preparation of the New Vari- 

_ orum Shakespeare series $3000. 

' From the Carnegie Corporation of New York $4000 for the publication of Shake- 


| speare’s “King Henry the Fourth, Part 1,” and $10,000 as a Revolving Fund toward 
publication of the New Variorum Shakespeare Series. 

From the Huntington Library $90 in aid of a meeting of the Committee on Trends 
of Scholarship. 
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The statistics of membership are as follows: During 1936 the Associatjo, 
has sustained the loss by death of four Honorary Members—Fritz Ney. 
mann of the University of Heidelberg, W. Meyer-Liibke of the Universit; 
of Bonn, Konrad Burdach of the Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
and Otto Behaghel of the University of Giessen—and of 12 member. 
to which should be added 4 not previously reported. The loss of but 15 
this year, as contrasted with 30 last year, is distinctly less severe. Ve 
among them are numbered Professors W. P. Trent, Morgan Callaway, Jr, 
and Robert Palfrey Utter. Our losses from other causes have also lessene; 
in comparison with the year 1935. The resignations in 1935 were 79: this 
year there have been 40. On January 1, 1936, the number dropped for ay. 
rears in dues was 166; on January 1, 1937, it cannot exceed 133. Resigna. 
tions received for 1937 number 12. The number of the new memberships at 
the time of the Secretary’s last report was 279; this year it is 508. The pros. 
pective membership on January 1 is therefore 4,021, as against 3,810 las: 
year—a net gain of 211 members. 

The Association has been represented on the following occasions: 
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At the inauguration of President C. Valentine Boyer of the University of Oregon, 
by Professor B. M. Woodbridge of Reed College. 

At the Congrés of the Federation de |’Alliance Francaise, New York City, by 
Professor Albert Schinz of the University of Pennsylvania. 

At the annual meeting of the American Council on Education, by Professor G.N. 
Henning of George Washington University. 

At the Centenary of the University of London, by Professor Walter LI. Bullock 
of the University of Manchester, 

At the inauguration of President William Alfred Eddy of Hobart College and 
William Smith College, by Professor G. L. Hamilton of Cornell University. 

At the inauguration of President Charles Edwin Friley of Iowa State College, by 
Professor Paul Spencer Wood of Grinnell College. 

At the Centennial Celebration of Wesleyan College, Georgia, by Professor John A. 
Strausbaugh of Emory University. 

At the ceremony in dedicating a memorial to Ambassador J. J. Jusserand, Wash- 

. ington, D. C., by Dr. J. Q. Adams, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

At the Quadricentenary of Erasmus, Columbia University, by President Carleton 
Brown of New York University. 

At the inauguration of President Charles Sylvester Green of Coker College, by 
Professor Reed Smith of the University of South Carolina. 

At the First National Conference on Radio Broadcasting, by Professor G. \. 
Henning of George Washington University. 


As Chairman of the Program Committee, the Secretary reports that 
the Executive Council has accepted for our meeting in 1937 an invitation 
by Northwestern University to be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, December 28, 29, and 30. The Headquarters will be in the 
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Drake Hotel. Plans are made to print the schedule of the meeting in the 
March issue of PMLA. The Regulations have been revised in accordance 
with the resolution of Professor George Havens—adopted by the Associa- 
tion on December 30, 1935. 

As Chairman of the Editorial Committee, the Secretary reports: 


1. The March, 1937, issue of PMLA has gone to the printers and all accepted 
papers have been prepared for printing. None remain which were accepted prior to 
1936; no more have been accepted than can be printed in 1937. We can guarantee 
publication one year after acceptance, and exceptional priority when justified. 

2. The departmental distribution of PMLA for 1936 is: Germanic, 12 articles, 
273 pages; Romance, 17 articles, 200 pages; English, 46 articles, 695 pages; Slavonic 
1 article, 5 pages; General, 1 article, 18 pages. Of the English, 5 articles totalling 104 
_ pages are devoted to American literature. This year’s dearth in Romance has been 
partly remedied by an accepted stock of 25 articles, totalling 408 pages. 

3. In pursuance to a recommendation of the Committee on Trends of Scholarship, 
the Executive Council has provided that the Editorial Committee consult, before 
acceptance or rejection of a paper, the report of an expert in the special field of the 
paper. Accordingly a staff of 400 consultants, who have been carefully selected and 
have consented to serve, is now assisting in the labors and providing data for the 
judgment of the Editorial Committee. 


The administrative work of the Association has attained a degree of com- 
plexity which few members realize. It could not be carried on without 


the active and efficient codperation of our 146 officers and committeemen. 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS FOR 1936 


Dec. 26, 1936 Dec. 26, 1935 Increase 
General Funds: 
Permanent Fund: 
$ 46,445.13 $44,775.50 $ 1,669.63 
620.37 135.08* 
1,321.49 901.05* 





$ 47,350.86 $46,717.36 $ 633.50 





Monograph Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 
Investments (at cost) $ 22,062.51 $20,952.38 $1,110.13 
Cash 24.49 387.33 362 .84* 
2,949.52 1,216.59 





$ 26,253.11 $24,289.23 $ 1,963.88 
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Research Funds: 
Endowment Fund Investment (at cost) ... $ 10,076.83 $ 9,943.61 
77.82 
418.60 





$ 10,441.16 $10,362.21 





-$ 127.31 $ 52.04 





Revolving Book Fund—Cash ‘ 45.78 





Rotograph Fund—Cash : 6,293.15 





Joint Photostat Service—Cash : 180.28 


382.29 





Variorum Shakespeare—Cash ‘ 3,946.11 


1,690.49" 





Carnegie Shakespeare Grant—Cash 


14,004.54 





General Book Fund—Cash ‘ 4,047.80 


3,213.14 





Committee on Research Activities— 
69.81 


69.81" 





$96,003.77 


$13 ,036.07 





A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 


OS Ee ay eS ee eee er 


RECEIPTS: 
Membership dues: 


$16,429.79 


Sale of Advertising Space 


Interest on Investments: 
Permanent Fund (less service charges 


.. $ 1,321.9 





Sales: 
PMLA.. 
Reprints. . 
Arthurian Siete .. 
Revolving Fund books. . 


Monographs. . 
General Series Behe... 


Collections for others: 


Societies. . 
University ‘Posenso—coles.. 


Miscellaneous: 
Contribution to Rotograph Fund........ 


Index Vols. I-L PMLA, advertising 
Index Vols. I-L PMLA, sales. 
ee 





Total Receipts . 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


Quarterly PMLA (four numbers and supple- 
ment, printing and paper) 


Administrative Expenses: 
Salaries: 
Secretary and Editor.................. $ 4,000.00 
.. 2,000.00 
2,844.00 


$ 8,844.00 

ee a 

Postage and Telegraph... ee aryl : 609.64 
Supplies and Express 314.51 


Miscellaneous expenses: 
Annual meeting—circular and program. . 


Collections remitted to others: 
University Presses 


24,944.67 


$26, 266.16 


$11,097.95 


$ 9,989.29 
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Funds transferred: 


Life Memberships to LeRoy E. Kimball, 
$ 597.25 


Emergency Fund—40% of sales of PMLA 

Research Current Account—Arthurian 
Bibliography 

Monograph Account—Monographs 

General Book Fund—General Series Books 

Revolving Fund books 

Contribution to Rotograph Fund 





Total disbursements $25,845.72 


BALANCE, December 26, 1936 420.4 


NotEs.—Miscellaneous charges amounting to $945.52 remained uncollected at Dec. 26,1936 
Bills amounting to $3,091.12 remain unpaid at December 26, 1936. 
Balance due from Revolving Book Fund for advances made in prior years—$1,350.00 


B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 $ 2,949.52 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account $ 1,177.36 
Interest on bank balance 








$4,166.11 


Note.—Receivables amounting to $69.32 remain uncollected at December 26, 1936. 
C. RESEARCH CURRENT ACCOUNT 

BALANCE, December 27, 1935 

RECEIPTS: 


Interest on investments—Transferred from Current Account. $ 372.16 
Interest on bank balance 








Reports 


DISBURSEMENTS: 





D. EMERGENCY FUND 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 


RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 
40% of office sales of PM LA—Transferred from Current Ac- 





E. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 
| RECEIPTS: 


78 .30 





$ 124.08 





_ BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1936... 


F. ROTOGRAPH FUND 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 $ 6,293.15 
| RECEIPTS: 





721.13 





$ 7,152.37 
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G. JOINT PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 


RECEIPTS: 


NE Ee ee re $ 1,000.00 
Interest on bank balance 





H. VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 


RECEIPTS: 


Grant from American Philosophical Society 
Interest on bank balance 





$ 4,729.18 


2,473.56 





RECEIPTS: 


Grants from the Carnegie Corp. of N. Y 
Interest on bank balance 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Advertising—Henry IV 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 26, 1936 
J. GENERAL BOOK FUND 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935 


RECEIPTS: 
SE of Sa er le 
Contribution for Roedder’s ‘‘Volkssprache”’ 
Interest on bank balance “138 


172.17 ¢ 2,311.33 
$ 6,359.13 





DEB, gh PIAS Oa 


mama 


SN MS 


iets 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Cost of producing Roedder’s “Volkssprache”............ 
Grant to H. Carrington Lancaster 
Grant to Hayward Keniston 
Grant to Thomas M. Raysor 
Handling charges and advertising 
i 5,524.47 





Nore.—Current Account owes General Book Fund $11.91 for handling charges which 
were deducted from transfers made to General Book Fund and also repaid by this fund. 


K. COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
BALANCE, December 27, 1935....................045. 


| RECEIPTS: 


Interest on bank balance 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 
We have made an examination of the records of cash receipts and disbursements of your 


Treasurer in charge of current funds of the Association for the period from December 27, 
_ 1935, to December 26, 1936, inclusive, and in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits A to 
_ K, inclusive, set forth the Treasurer’s cash receipts during the period as recorded, his dis- 
_ bursements during the period, and the cash balances in the respective funds under his 
_ control at December 26, 1936. 


Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, January 26, 1937 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


_ The Auditing Committee met in the office of the Treasurer at New York Univer- 
i sity on the afternoon of Thursday, December 24, 1936. The accounts and reports 
_ of the Treasurer were examined by the Committee and were found correct and so 
_ certified. We take pleasure in adding that the work of the Committee was facilitated 
__ by the thorough and capable manner in which the accounts of the Treasurer have 
been kept and presented. 
Respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

Rupo.r Kirk 

Sor Liprzin 

Horatio Smit, Chairman 
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TRUSTEES’ REPORT 
L. PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRuUsT COMPANY OF NEW Yorxk 


Par Value 

$10,000. 
8,000. 
7,000. 


4,000. 


3,000. 


3,000. 


Book Value 


New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- $ 9,110.9 


ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 2013, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, due 
March 1, 1946, interest payable March 1 and September 1. 
Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 
Bonds, due January 1, 1948, interest payable January 1 and July 1. 
40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation 6% Preferred stock (It is 
expected that $22 in back dividends will be funded before May 1, 
1937). 

Municipal Service Real Estate Company, Inc., 54% Bonds, due 
April 1, 1938, interest payable April 1 and October 1. 

Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 
July 1, 1995, interest payable January 1, April 1, July 1 and Oc- 
tober 1. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 
5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable March 1 and 
September 1. 

Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Debenture Sinking 
Fund 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and 
November 1. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company General Mortgage 4% Gold 
Bonds, due March 1, 1975, interest payable March 1 and Septem- 
ber 1. 

Prudence Company 54% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, interest 
payable May 1 and November 1. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Company Debenture 33% Bond, due 1950, 
interest payable April 15 and October 15. 

Prudence First Mortgage Certificate 54%, due October 1, 1932, 
being participation in Bond and Mortgage made by Langham Ho- 
tel Corporation, being premises on West side of Central Park West 
from 73rd Street to West 74th Street, New York, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 
Gold Debenture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable 
February 1 and August 1. 

Realty Associates Securities Corporation guaranteed Sinking 
Fund 5% Gold Bond, due October 1, 1943, interest payable April 
1 and October 1. 

United States of America 1§% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


7,976.00 
6,576.50 


4,123.6 


3,000.00 


2,707.50 


2,395.50 


2,043.75 


1,720.0 


1,575.00 


1,065.00 
1,037.50 


1,000.00 
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RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1935 report 620.37 
| From the Treasurer—Life Membership payments................ 597.25 * 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $9,000 National Dairy Products 5}% Bonds 9,294.53 
$4,000 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 6% Bonds, Series A, due 
July 1, 1968, Called on July 1, 1936 4,200.00 
For the sale of $3,000 Shell Union Oil 5% Debenture Bonds.... 3,066.30 
For the sale of $2,000 United States of America 13% Treasury 
2,036.88 


1,051.25 
Interest on Investments (1936—$2,142.76)— 

New York Central 5% Bonds 500 .00 
Purity Bakeries Corporation 5% Debenture Bonds 350.00 
National Dairy Products 5% Bonds 291.38 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corporation 6% Gold Bonds. . . 240.00 
Municipal Service Real Estate Company 54% Bonds 165.00 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds 150.00 
Equitable Office Building Debenture 5% Bonds , 100.00 
Ann Arbor ist 4% Bonds 90 .00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 5% Bonds 62.50 
Shell Union Oil Sinking Fund 5% Bonds 55.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% Bond 50.00 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 34% Bond 35.00 
Realty Associates Securities 5% Bond 25.83 
United States of America 1§% Treasury Notes 20.67 
United States of America 3}% Treasury Notes 7.38 
Prudence Company 54% Bond: 

1934 income received during 1936 

1935 income received during 1936 - 45.00 


$20,866.58 $2,187.76 








DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 
To the Treasurer: 

Interest on investments $1,800.06 
To the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the purchase of $10,000 New York Central 5% Bonds $ 9,110.94 

Accrued interest on above 227.09 

For the purchase of 40 shares of Wheeling Steel Corporation Pre- 

4,123.60 


2,707.50 


2,395.50 
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For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection of in- 
come, etc., (their charge being 2% of the income collected). . . 85.8% 


$20,381.29 $2,187.74 





Total Receipts $20,866.58 $2, 187.7% 
Total Disbursements 2, 187.76 





Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company $ 485.29 





M. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST CoMPANY OF NEW York 


Par Value Book Valy: 
$11,000. | New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- $10,050. 

ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 2013, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 

2,500. Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Railway Company, Income 2,043.75 
5% Bonds, due December 1, 1960, interest payable March 1 and 
September 1. 

2,000. Virginia & Southwestern Railway Company, First Consolidated 1,805.0 
Mortgage 5% Bonds, due April 1, 1958, interest payable April 1 
and October 1. 

2,000. Ann Arbor Railroad Company, First Mortgage 4% Bonds, due 1,597.0 
July 1, 1995, interest payable Jan. 1, April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1. 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 54% Mortgage Certifi- 1,400.0 
cate participating in $45,000 Bond and Mortgage of Wolcott Hold- 
ing Corporation, secured by property 36-06—31st Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y., due December 1, 1932, interest payable June 1 
and December 1. 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 44% Mortgage Certifi- 
cate participating in $100,000 Bond and Mortgage of Krim-Far 
Realty Corporation, secured by property on S. W. corner of Ave- 
nue Y and East 19th Street, Brooklyn, New York, due August 15, 
1938, interest payable February, May, August and November. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 25-Year 5% 
Gold Debenture Bond, due February 1, 1955, interest payable 
February 1 and August 1. 
Purity Bakeries Corporation Sinking Fund 5% Gold Debenture 
Bond, due January 1, 1948, interest payable January 1 and July 1. 
Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Debenture Sinking 
Fund 5% Bond, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and No- 
vember 1, 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds, due March 15, 
1960/55, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
Prudence Company 54% Gold Bond, due May 1, 1961, interest 
payable May 1 and November 1. 
United States of America 1§% Treasury Note, due March 15, 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
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© RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


Balance carried forward from 1935 report. . res Me 
From the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the sale of $10,000 National Dairy Products 54% Bonds.... 10,327.25 
For the sale of $2,000 United States of America 34% Treasury 
2.2. 2,161.88 
For the sale of $2,000 Electric Power and Light Conporation 5% 
cio od inetnd Aa RAK Mesos 9S 6 _-  S,eeecee 
$1,000 National Dairy Products 53% Bonds called... . 
$600 Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 6% Gold Bonds called 
Interest on Investments (1936—$1,412.73)— 
New York Central 5% Bonds $ 525.00 
National Diary Products Corporation 53% Bonds........... 358.75 
Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% Bonds............... 100.00 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 5% Bonds. eee 62.50 
Electric Power and Light 5% Debenture Bonds. acre 61.67 
Ann Arbor Ist 4% Bonds........ 60.00 
Equitable Office Building Corporation Debeature 5% Bond... 50.00 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 5% Bond 50.00 
Purity Bakeries Corporation 5% Gold Debenture Bond 50.00 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 44% Mortgage of 
Krim-Far Realty Corporation 41.24 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit 6% Gold Bonds. ... Pe pnes- 36.00 
United States of America 33% Treasury Bonds. . : 15.94 
United States of America 13% Treasury Notes. . 1.63 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company 54% ‘Mortgage of 
Wolcott Holding Corporation: 
1933 income received during 1936 eee 
1934 income received during 1936 ae" *. ae 


Prudence Company 54% Bond: 
1934 income received during 1936 ee 
1935 income received during 1936......... . oar 22.50 





$16,253.12 $1,460.66 





| DISBURSEMENTS Principal = Income 
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To the Treasurer, income on investments. . Kit ae $1,177.36 
+ To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $10,000 New York Central 5% Bonds $ 9,110.94 
Accrued interest on above goths 227.09 
For the purchase of $1,000 New York Central 5% Bond 
Accrued interest on above 
For the purchase of $2,500 Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
5% Bonds 
Accrued interest on above 5.55 
For the purchase of $2,000 Virginia & Southwestern Railway 5% 


97 
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Accrued interest on above 
For the purchase of $2,000 Ann Arbor Railroad Company 4% 


3.38 


$16,228.63 $1,460.66 


— 


Total Receipts $16,253.12 $1,460.% 
Total Disbursements 16,228.63 1,460.6 


Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company 
of New York 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust ComPANY OF NEW York 


Par Value Book Value 
$4,000. United States of America Treasury 3% Bonds, due June 15, $ 3,912.50 
1949/46, interest payable June 15 and December 15. 
4,000. New York Central Railroad Company, Refunding and Improve- 3, 64.37 
ment Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 2013, interest payable 
April 1 and October 1. 
2,000. Equitable Office Building Corporation 35-Year Debenture Sinking 1,410.00 
Fund 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952, interest payable May 1 and 
November 1. 
700. United States of America 1% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 696.92 
1940, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 
400. United States of America 2% Treasury Notes, due March 15, 413.04 
1960, interest payable March 15 and September 15. 


$11,100. $10,076.83 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 


From the United States Trust Company of New York: 

For the sale of $3,000 United States of America 1§% Treasury Notes $3,055.31 

For the sale of $2,000 United States of America 3% Treasury Bonds. 2,076.88 

Interest on investments (1936)—$500.77— 
New York Central 5% Bonds $200.00 
United States of America 34% Treasury Bonds 125.00 
Equitable Office Building Debenture 5% Bonds 100.00 
United States of America 1§% Treasury Notes 35.08 
United States of America 3% Treasury Bonds 29.17 
United States of America 2% Treasury Bonds 11.52 





$5,132.19 $500.77 
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DISBURSEMENTS: Principal 


To the Treasurer, income on investments 

To the United States Trust Company of New York: 
For the purchase of $2,000 Equitable Office Building 5% Bonds.... $1,410.00 
Accrued interest on above 
For the purchase of $4,000 New York Central 5% Bonds 3,644.37 
Accrued interest on above 





$5,054.37 





5,132.19 
5,054.37 





Cash balance on deposit with United States Trust Company of 
New York 





This is the fifteenth report of the Trustees as at present constituted. There was a 
change in the membership of the Trustees several years ago. We started out Mr. 
Nettleton, Mr. Armstrong and myself. Mr. Armstrong resigned and Mr. Crawford 
has been acting in his place. During these fifteen years we turned over an income of 
$32,018.90. The income for this year just closed is the brightest since 1929—$431 
more than the previous year. This year we turned over $3342 and last year it was 
$2911. We sold a group of securities during the year at a profit of $1895, and rein- 
vested those funds in other securities, thus increasing the book value of the funds 
held by us, and as the Secretary read in the Treasurer’s report, the holdings of the 
Trustees of Permanent Funds amount to approximately $79,000. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. Krmsaby 
GrorcE H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD 
Trustees 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 


We have made an examination of the accounts of the Trustees in charge of the perma- 
nent funds of your Association for the period from December 27, 1935, to December 26, 
1936, inclusive, and in our opinion the accompanying Exhibits L to N, inclusive, set forth 
the Trustees’ cash receipts during the period as recorded, their disbursements during the 
period, and the securities and cash in the respective funds under their control at December 
26, 1936. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, January 26, 1937 
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BUDGET FOR 1937 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 


For Publishing PMLA and paper. . 
For Publishing Index 
For Mandatory Transfers: 
To the Emergency Fund (40% Sales of PMLA)... 
For Administration: 


Sete aa thagoom Oe eee ; 

For Miscellaneous Purposes: 

American Council of Learned Societies. . 

Committee Expenses. .. Lege ei ine & aimee peter aire 
Officers’ Traveling Expenses 


Public Audit 
I NIN cs 5h. 5:5's baw 600 45 och onsen eee sass Seine sews : 750.00 


$22,516.27 


$ 420.00 

16,600.00 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

2,200.00 

From Sales of Back Numbers of PMLA... 250.00 
From Reprints and Corrections 150.00 


$23,020.00 


REPORT ON THE ROTOGRAPH FUND 


By Professor CoLBERT SEARLES, Co-Chairman 


The Rotograph Committee’s efforts to raise funds for the Service which the 
Modern Language Association is rendering American scholars have found the de- 
pression still functioning during the past year. Our revenues have been only a little 
over what we received in 1935. There have been 57 full subscriptions of $25.00 each 
and a few smaller donations, making a total of $1508.14. Thanks to the surplus ac- 
cumulated during the more prosperous years of 1928 to 1934 we have been able to 
grant every well-founded request for new reproductions. How long we can continue 
to do this must depend, in all probability, upon the energy with which members 
of the Association support this Service designed and maintained for their benefit. 
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There are no signs that Providence is disposed to unleash a stroke of efficacious grace 
in our behalf. 

In truth the apparent apathy of the members of the Association toward this, 
their enterprise, is more depressing than the depression itself. We receive com. 
plaints over our officiousness in bombarding our colleagues with our circulars and 
we find them more or less in league with the local librarians, who are not unnatu- 
rally unwilling to see any part of the appropriations intended for the aggrandizement 
of the libraries in their charge, go for the purchase of material which will be stored 
in the Library of Congress. 

Since our circulars and our letters seem to be relatively ineffective, permit me to 
rehearse the raison d’éire of this Service. The Rotograph Service of the Modern 
Language Association of America was created to meet the needs of scholars in the 
field of Modern Languages and Literatures. It brings from the libraries and muse- 
ums overseas facsimiles of manuscripts and rare printed books which cannot be con- 
sulted in this country. Through the efficient and unselfish codperation of the 
Library of Congress the raw material for research and creative scholarship js 
brought to the scholar’s very door. When we appeal to a college or university ad- 
ministration for twenty-five dollars a year to enable us to carry on this enterprise 
we are making it possible for the administration to supply you at an absolute mini- 
mum of cost and trouble to itself with something perfectly akin to the laboratory 
material and equipment which it furnishes with relative facility to your colleagues 
in the scientific departments. 

I am bound to say that we have found administrators more inclined in many cases 
to recognize the logic of the situation than are the members of their teaching staff, 
The objection of local librarians, on the other hand, is very comprehensible and very 
natural; we are quite in sympathy with it and it is more difficult to meet. Moreover 
it varies greatly in kind and in intensity. It is here above all that we need your con- 
stant codperation because we cannot know, nor keep in mind, the special features 
which prevail in two or three hundred different places. It is evident that in some 
institutions librarians are tsarish, in some liberal minded, in some very local minded, 
in all naturally more or less meticulous in regard to the use of funds granted them 
in all too meager appropriations. In their replies to our appeals we distinguish many 
shades of a desire to codperate in this enterprise, of irritation at the prospect of an 
apparent raid on their preserves. Occasionally there are complaints that we are 
bringing down upon them a real persecution from over-zealous members of the 
Modern Language Faculty: this is the rarest of the phenomena connected with our 
experience. What the chairman of this Fund needs most is a codperation on your 
part that will be constant and—tactful. 

We are confident that, with this codperation, now that recovery is making itself 
felt, we shall be able to return to the not corpulent but well conditioned years of 
1928 to 1934 when our income averaged $2000 or a little better. On this basis we 
have brought to this country research material which has entered into the produc- 
tion of from thirty to forty pieces of creative scholarship every year. The Modern 
Language Association’s collection of manuscripts and rare printed books now num- 
bers well over three hundred items. Its future lies in your hands. 
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List of subscribers to the Rotograph Fund in 1936 


Amherst College 

Boston College Graduate School 

Brooklyn College 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

University of Buffalo 

University of California 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

Columbia University 

Connecticut College for Women 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

Duke University 

Fordham University 

Gettysburg College 

Goucher College 

Harvard University 

Haverford College 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery 

Howard University 

Indiana University 

State University of Iowa 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Kansas 

Macalester College 

University of Michigan 

Middlebury College 

University of Minnesota 


University of Missouri 
Mount Holyoke College 
Newberry Library 
University of New Mexico 
New York Public Library 
New York University 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
University of Notre Dame 
Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 
University of Rochester 
Saint Louis University 
Smith College 

Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
University of Toronto 
Vassar College 

University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
Wellesley College 
Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Williams College 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


REPORT ON THE PURCHASE OF ROTOGRAPHS 


During the current year, your committee has added ten items to our regular list, 
representing some 1553 sheets. Nine items representing 2565 sheets have been added 
to the Additional List, four of which were requested by members of our Association, 
and paid for from funds provided by the A.C.L.S. (American Council of Learned 
Societies). The list of new titles will be published in the forthcoming supplement. 

The purchases this year show a considerable falling off from the figures of 
previous years. Most of the requests were received in the fall of the year, so that 
there are now orders outstanding considerably in excess of the year’s total acquisi- 
tions. The committee has been faced, too, with an unusual number of refusals of 
permission to reproduce manuscripts, both from private and State libraries; and 
one order is unfortunately lost in the turmoil of the Spanish civil war. This last 
eventuality might be taken as a warning that if any of our membership wish to 
secure reproductions from European libraries, now is the time to apply. 
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The pioneering work of the Modern Language Association in the rotograph fie|; 
has spread recently to other learned societies. In the past year, too, the propos:| 
has been seriously entertained that reproductions be undertaken on a large scale, 
possibly as a WPA project, with the use of government money. Former membex 
of your committee were consulted in an advisory capacity. No encouraging news, 
however, has been received of this plan since its inception. 

Your committee believes that film reproduction will eventually supplant roto. 
graphs. We have, however, been eminently unsuccessful in persuading applicant; 
to accept films, and feel that for the present and as long as we are not obliged ty 
turn down applications on account of lack of funds we must bow to the deeply in. 
grained scholarly habits of our constituency. Without encouragement, either, from 
the Library of Congress, we are not ready to make any radical change in our policy. 

One of our acquisitions of the year was the gift, by Professor Charles W. Davii 
of Bryn Mawr College, of rotographs in his possession for which he had no longer 
any personal use. We would suggest, in thanking Professor David, that it is a 
commendable and recommendable procedure to turn such material over to the com. 
mon fund. 

Our gratitude is again due, and hereby warmly expressed, to the Library of Con- 
gress for housing our collection, and especially to Dr. J. R. Jameson, Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts, for undertaking the truly onerous task of corresponding 
with Europe in the ordering of rotographs, as well as for the careful checking and 
cataloguing that each item receives. 

Norman L. Torrey, Co-Chairman 


REPORT ON THE VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE 


The Supervisory Committee on the Variorum Shakespeare begs leave to offer the 
following report: 

The recent publication of the First Part of King Henry the Fourth, edited by Pro- 
fessor S. B. Hemingway, marks the active resumption of the Furness Variorum 
Shakespeare. It is the first addition to the series to appear since Coriolanus in 1928 
and the first volume which does not bear the name of Horace Howard Furness as 
its editor. Your Committee is glad that it can offer this particular play as the first 
fruits of its stewardship, for few plays in the Shakespeare canon are more extensively 
taught in our colleges, and no play of comparable importance in this respect has 
hitherto so much lacked a full and scholarly commentary. 

It seems proper at this time to review the progress of the New Variorum Shake- 
speare during the past four years. The death of the junior Dr. Furness in 1930 left 
this important undertaking without a sponsor at a period when the general depres- 
sion made it peculiarly difficult to find financial support or enlist the interest of pub- 
lishers. That it has been possible to continue is largely due to two members of the 
Association: to Professor Hemingway, who, having been invited by Dr. H. H. Fur- 
ness, Jr. to edit 1 Henry IV, persisted in his work through years of great discourage- 
ment; and to Professor Felix E. Schelling, whose influence has been quite invaluable 
in organizing the continuation and in securing generous subsidies from the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
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The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association, at its meeting on 
April 30, 1933, ratified the procedure by which the New Variorum Shakespeare is 
now successfully operating. At that meeting, on recommendation of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Shakespeare Group, the Council appointed Dr. J. Q. 
Adams General Editor and named a Supervisory Committee, consisting of the 
General Editor and four other members, Professor Schelling being the first chair- 
man. The Council likewise approved and included in the scope of the plan Professor 
Hemingway’s edition of 1 Henry IV and two other assignments undertaken under 
the authority of Dr. Furness, Jr., but at the moment less far advanced: 


Richard II, edited by Professor Matthew W. Black. 
Henry IV, Part II, edited by Professor Matthias A. Shaaber. 


As we reported last spring, four additional volumes have been begun: 


Shakespeare’s Poems, edited by Professor Hyder E. Rollins 
Henry the Fifth, edited by Dr. E. E. Willoughby 

The Comedy of Errors, edited by Professor T. W. Baldwin 
Troilus and Cressida, edited by Professor H. N. Hillebrand 


Work upon all these has been favorably advanced during the past year. It is ex- 
pected that Shakespeare’s Poems will be soon ready for publication. It is planned to 
make the Henry V volume a memorial edition to Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who 
was engaged at the time of his death in preliminary studies for that play. 

Since your Supervisory Committee was established, a series of generous grants 
' have been received for the expenses of preparing and publishing the Variorum. 


' For the former purpose—that of preparing manuscripts for publication—The American 
' Philosophical Society made grants of $5000 in 1934 and $3000 in 1935, which, in accordance 
with the terms of the gift, have been employed for such purposes as the purchase of photostats, 
clerical assistance in the checking of collations, and, in certain necessary cases, the relief of 
editors from teaching duties. 

On June 2, 1936, The American Philosophical Society made a further grant of $3000, with 
the understanding, however, that although the Society’s Committee on Research “‘is very 
much interested in this project, it cannot continue to support it financially.” 

In January, 1936, the Carnegie Corporation of New York granted the sum of $4000 for the 
publication of Henry IV, Part I; an amount which, through the careful husbandry of the Secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Association, will be found nearly adequate, we hope, for the 
publication of the next volume also. On November 2 of the present year the same Foundation 
made a further grant of $10,000 “‘as a revolving fund toward publication of the Variorum 
Shakespeare.” 


The funds at the disposal of the Modern Language Association for this purpose are 
not yet sufficient to guarantee the completion of the Variorum Shakespeare, but 
the Supervisory Committee feels great gratitude for the substantial support it has 
received through the three years of its active existence, and believes with some con- 
fidence that the completion of 1 Henry IV and the important volumes now in prog- 
ress will considerably facilitate the quest for further subsidy. 


For the Committee, by 
J. Q. Apams, General Editor, and C. F. TucKER Brooke, Chairman 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the MopeRN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 07 
America was held, on joint invitation of the College of William and Mary and the 
University of Richmond, at Richmond and Williamsburg, Virginia, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, December 29, 30, and 31, 1936. The Association headquar. 
ters were in the Hotel John Marshall, where all the meetings on Tuesday were held. 
On Wednesday the Association visited by train and bus Williamsburg, Jamestown, 
and Yorktown, and assembled in Phi Beta Kappa hall of the College of William and 
Mary. On Thursday the meetings were held at the University of Richmond. Regis. 
tration cards at headquarters were signed by more than 1220 members, though a 
considerably larger number of members were in attendance. The Local Committee 
estimated the attendance as approximating 1500. The Local Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond consisted of Clement T. Goode, Chairman, May L. Keller, 
William J. Gaines, William F. Caylor, Caroline F. Lutz, and Fred C. Ahrens; that 
of the College of William and Mary consisted of Jess H. Jackson, Chairman, Grace 
Warren Landrum, and John R. Fisher. They were assisted for publicity by Mr. 
Joseph E. Nettles, Alumni Secretary of the University of Richmond, and Mr. J. 
Malcolm Bridges, of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 

(Associated meetings were held by the South Atlantic Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, the American Dialect Society, and the American associations of teachers 
of French, German, and Italian.) 


TUESDAY MORNING 
DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning of Tuesday was devoted to meetings of Discussion Groups, which 
were held in two divisioas, from 9:00 to 10:30 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


First Division: 9:00 a.u. ATTENDANCE: 780. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Guy S. Lowman, c/o Brown 
Univ. Attendance: 75. 
Nominating Committee: John S. Kenyon (chairman), Miles L. Hanley, A. A. Hill. 
Papers: 1. “Excrescent [r] After Middle English 4 in New England Speech.” 

Herbert Penzl, Rockford College. 

2. “An Experiment in Objective Measurement of Pronunciation of French.” 
James B. Tharp, Ohio State Univ. 

3. “The Duration of Vowels in American Pronunciation.” R. M. S. Heffner, 
Harvard Univ. 

4. “Problems of Transcription for an American Phonetics Dictionary.” John S. 
Kenyon, Hirman College. 

Discussion: (1) by J. S. Kenyon, Guy Lowman, A. A. Hill; (3) by S. N. Treviiio, 
G. Lowman, M. Hanley, P. Delattre, Eliason; (4) by H. Kurath, Thomas, ©. 
Lowman, T. Knott, W. Greet. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard Univ.; Secretary, Bert 
Emsley, Ohio State Univ. 

R. M, S. HeFrner, Secretary 
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(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, HELEN Sarp Hucues, Welles- 
dey College. Attendance: 29. 

Nominating Committee: R. D. Havens (chairman), Arthur H. Quinn, J. E. Baker. 

Papers: 1. “An Analysis of Richardson’s Pamela.” William M. Sale, Jr., Cornell 
Univ. 

2. “Some Sources of D. H. Lawrence’s Primitivism.”’ William Tindall, Columbia 
Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by Katherine Hornbeak; (2) by Justin O’Brien. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College; Secretary, 
Joseph M. Carriére, Northwestern Univ. 

Bruce W. McCut.ouegs, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature V) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, KerBy 
NEILL, St. Louis Univ., and Ira WapeE, Princeton Univ. Attendance: 50. 
Nominating Commitiee: Norman Torrey (ch.), Edith Philips, W. Scott Hastings. 
Papers: 1. “Six New Letters of Madame Geoffrin.” Harcourt Brown, Washing- 

ton Univ. 

2. “Sainte-Beuve and America.” Lander MacClintock, Indiana Univ. 
3. “English Politics and French Farce at the Court of Henry VIII.” Sidney 

Thomas, New York City. 

Discussion: (1) by G. R. Havens; (2) by J. E. Tobin. Business: None. 
Officers for 1937: Chairmen, Edward D. Seeber, Coll. of Charleston (1936-37), and 


Harry H. Clark, Univ. of Wisconsin (1936-38). 
Kersy NEILL, Co-Chairman 


American Literature. Chairman, Howarp M. Jones, Harvard Univ. Att.: 95. 

Nominating Committee: Lyon N. Richardson (chairman), T. C. Pollock, Tre- 
maine McDowell, Leonard B. Hurley, Theodore Hornberger. 

Papers: 1. “Edward Taylor: A Puritan ‘Sacred Poet’ ,” T. H. Johnson, Hackley 
School. 

2. “The Manuscripts of Thoreau’s Walden.” Odell Shepard, Trinity College. 

3. “Problems in Writing a History of the Boston Stage.” Lucille Gafford, South 
Side Jr. Coll. 

4. “The Morgan Manuscript of Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi.” Willis 
J. Wager, New York Univ. 

Discussion: 1, “The Study of Southern Literature,” J. B. Hubbell, Duke Univ. 
Discussion led by E. W. Parks, Univ. of Georgia, and Gregory L. Paine, Univ. of 
North Carolina. 

2. “Some Southern Comments on American Culture, 1850-1910.”’ John D. Wade, 
Univ. of Georgia. Discussion led by R. C. Beatty, Univ. of Alabama, and Donald 
Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ. 

Business: Consideration of MS checklist of Sources for the study of American 
literature and history. Report on American Literature by Professor Hubbell. Re- 
port on the project for an American bibliography. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Sculley Bradley, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 


Tremaine McDowell, Univ. of Minnesota. 
ScuLLEY BRADLEY, Secretary 
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(English III) Chaucer. Chairman, WatTER CLypE Curry, Vanderbilt Univ. 
Attendance: 125. 

Nominating Committee: J. S. P. Tatlock (ch.), J. R. Hulbert, J. Burke Severs, 

Paper: “Troilus and Criseyde as Romance.” Karl Young, Yale Univ. Discussion 
led by R. K. Root, Princeton Univ., J.S. P. Tatlock, Univ. of California, H. R. Patch, 
Smith College, and Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan Univ. 

Business: Reports by William F. Bryan, Northwestern Univ., on the Original; 
and Analogues, and by John Matthews Manly on the present state of work on the 
text of the Canterbury Tales. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, H. R. Patch, Smith College; Secretary, Germaine 
Dempster, Chicago, Ill. 

HALDEEN Brappy, Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, RoBert WITHINGTON, Smith College 
Altendance: 100 
Nominating Committee: Hazelton Spencer (ch.), Hardin Craig, John W. Draper. 
Papers: 1. “Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and Simon Magus.” Beatrice Daw Brown, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
2. “A Long Lost Elizabethan Play.” Fredson T. Bowers, Princeton Univ. 
3. “The Use of Political Themes in Restoration Drama.” Louis Teeter, Tie 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
4, “Submerged Masterpieces.” Alfred B. Harbage, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion: (1) by R. A. Law. Business: None. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, Oscar Campbell, Columbia U niv.; Secretary, Baldwin 
Maxwell, Univ. of Iowa. 
RALPH DE SoMERI CHILDS, Secretary 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, A. H. Scuutz, Ohio 
State Univ. Attendance: 120. 
Nominating Committee: S. H. Bush (chairman), Pauline Taylor, U.T. Holmes, Jr. 
Papers: 1. “On the Composition of the Chanson de Roland.” C. A. Knudson, 

Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “Literary Allusions in Oresme’s Works in French.” A. D. Menut, Syracuse 
Univ. 

3. “The Identity of Gautier d’Arras,” F. A. G. Cowper, Duke Univ. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: 1. Reports on the Present Status of Old French Lexicography by R. 
Levy, Univ. of Baltimore, and on the Organization of Research in the Loherain 
Cycle by Pauline Taylor, New York Univ. 

2. It was unanimously voted to recommend that publication of Professor Raphael 
Levy’s Répertoire des Lexiques du vieux francais be commended to the Committee 
on Research Activities. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Bateman Edwards, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, David 
Frierson, Univ. of the South. 

Ear G. MELLor, Secretary 
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(German IV) German Literature of the XIXth Century. Chairman, A. E. ZucKER, 
Unio. of North Carolina. Attendance: 125. 
Nominating Commitiee: Ernst Feise (ch.), Edwin H. Zeydel, Otto Schinnerer. 
Papers: 1. “Vertrauen im Drama Heinrichs von Kleist.” Hermann J. Weigand, 

Yale Univ. 

2. “Unpublished Heine Material.” Walter Wadepuhl, West Virginia Univ. 
3. “Nietzsche und Stefan George.” Rudolf Kayser, Hunter College. 
Discussion: (1) by Rudolf Kayser; (2) by R. H. Fife, H. J. Weigand, and H. 

Salinger. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Helmut Rehder, Univ. of Missouri; Secretary, Mari- 
anne Thalmann, Wellesley College. 
Joun C. BLANKENAGEL, Acting Secretary 


(Spanish III) Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, 
J. R. Spety, Univ. of Texas. Attendance: 75. 
Nominating Committee: E. H. Hespelt (ch.), C. E. Annibal, F. Courtney Tarr. 
Papers: 1. “The Catalan Theater of Santiago Rusifiol.” Josephine de Boer, 

Connecticut College. 

2. “Notes on Espronceda’s Sancho Saldafia.” Nicholson B. Adams, Univ. of 

North Carolina. 

3. “Ciertos Problemas referentes a la Novela en Hispano América.” Arturo 

Torres-Rioseco, Univ. of California. 

4, “Gélvez’s Escenas de la Guerra del Paraguay.”’ Henry Alfred Holmes, The 

City College (New York). 

Discussion: (2) by F. Courtney Tarr; (4) by J. R. Spell. Business: None. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, H. C. Berkowitz, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, 

James O. Swain, Michigan State College. 

Otis H. GREEN, Acting Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, ALFRED SENN, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. Attendance: 6. 
Nominating Committee: Harold H. Bender (ch.), F.T. Wood, Szymon S. Deptula. 
Papers: 1. “Latin Elements in the Structure of the Polish Language.’’ Witold 

Doroszewski, Univ. of Wisconsin. Read by Alfred Senn. 

2, “The Prose Works of Alexander Pushkin.” C. A. Manning, Columbia Univ. 
3. “Sir Walter Scott in Slovene Literature.” Anthony Klanéar, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Discussion: (1) by Alfred Senn, C. A. Manning, Anthony Klanféar; (2) by Alfred 

Senn, A. P. Coleman, Anthony Klanéar; (3) by C. A. Manning, A. P. Coleman, 

Alfred Senn. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, G. R. Noyes, Univ. of California; Secretary, A. P. 

Coleman, Columbia Univ. 

A. P. Coteman, Secretary 


SEconpD Division: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 702. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General Zésthetics. Chairman, Jounn CROWE 
Ransom, Vanderbilt Univ. Attendance: 80. 
Nominating Committee: A. E. Zucker (ch.), Frank W. Chandler, Albert M. Turner. 
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Papers: General Subject: “The New or Intellectualist Poetry.” 

1. “Its Literary Relationships.” Allen Tate, Southwestern Coll. of Mem:phis. 

2. “Its Audience.” Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth Brooks, Louisiana Siqj, 
Univ. Read by R. P. Warren. 

3. “Its Achievements.” Mark Van Doren, Columbia Univ. 

Discussion: By W. S. Knickerbocker, E. D. Snyder, Irving T. Richards, Theodor 
Spencer, and Sidney Thomas. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, John Crowe Ransom, Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary 
Ernst Rose, New York Univ. 

H. K. Russet, Acting Secretary 


(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, S. N. TREvINO, Univ. of 
Chicago. Altendance: 37, 
Nominating Committee: Ralph S. Boggs (chairman), A. A. Hill, Bert Emsley, 
Papers: 1. “Duration of French Occlusives.”” Anthony Constans, Birmingham. 

Southern College. 

2. “Some Physical Characteristics of German Speech.”’ Milton Cowan, Univ. of 
Towa. 

3. “Some French Fricatives as shown by X-ray.” E. F. Haden, McMaster Univ, 

4. “Motion Picture Study of the Action of the Vocal Cords.” Joseph Tiffin and 
Wilbur L. Schramm, Univ. of Iowa. 

Discussion: By Milton Cowan, Miles L. Hanley, G. W. Hibbitt. 

Business: A committee composed of William Cabell Greet, chairman, Wilbur L. 
Schramm, and Bert Emsley, was appointed to investigate the possibility of com- 
piling and publishing an annotated bibliography of phonographic records of speech. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Ernest F. Haden, McMaster Univ. ; Secretary, Wilbur 
L. Schramm, Univ. of Iowa. 

Wirsvr L. Scuramm, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, ROLAND M. Switz, 
Wesleyan Univ. Attendance: c. 125, 
Nominating Committee: A. C. Baugh (chairman), Arthur Dickson, W. A. Nitze. 
Papers: “The Arthur of History, Legend, and Romance: A symposium.” 

1, “The Historic Arthur.” John J. Parry, Univ. of Illinois. 

2. “The Mythical Arthur.” Roger S. Loomis, Columbia Univ. 

Discussion: Limited to a consideration of the Arthurian tradition to 1160, ex- 
cluding Geoffrey of Monmouth and Chrétien de Troyes, except as they shed light 
on the circulation of Arthurian story. The discussion was led by G. H. Gerould, 
J. S. P. Tatlock, and A. C. L. Brown. 

Business: Professor A. C. Baugh asked those who desired copies of the 1936 
bibliography to contribute twenty-five cents. He also called attention to the fact 
that copies were on sale. (Additional copies of the printed bibliography may be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents to the Group secretary.) 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, G. H. Gerould, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, John J. 
Parry, Univ. of Illinois. 

Joun J. Parry, Secretary 
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(Comparative Literature VI) Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, WALTER 
A. Reicuart, Univ. of Michigan. Attendance: 65. 
Nominating Committee: H. A. Pochmann (ch.), L. M. Price, Carter Davidson. 
Papers: 1. “The Revival of Interest in Pennsylvania-German.” W. L. Werner, 

Pennsylvania State College. 

2. “William Hazlitt and German Literature.” Frederic Ewen, Brooklyn College. 
' 3. “Some English Influences in XVIII-Century German Literature.” John W. 
| Eaton, Univ. of Michigan. 

4, “Sidney Lanier’s Knowledge of German.” John G. Frank, Vanderbilt Univ. 

5. “George Eliot’s Relation to German Civilization.” Otto Elias, New York City. 

Discussion: None. 

Business: The meeting unanimously adopted Professor Bertha R. Coffman’s 
motion “that for the next two years the officers plan programs in German-American 
literary relations, having in mind the carrying out eventually of a large project in 
that field.” 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, E. E. Leisy, Southern Methodist Univ.; Secretary, 
Frederic Ewen, Brooklyn College. 

FREDERIC EWEN, Acting Secretary 


(English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, Harpin Cralic, Stanford Univ. Alt.: 139. 
Nominating Committee: H. T. Price (ch.), R. A. Law, Katherine Balderston. 
Papers: 1. “Certain Questions relative to the Sonnets.’”’ C. F. Tucker Brooke, 

Yale Univ. 

2. “Wings over Elsinor; or, What Does Not Happen in Hamlet.” Hazelton 
Spencer, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by George Hinkle and Merrel Dare Clubb. Brief reply by Profes- 
sor Brooke; (2) by J. T. Pyles, T. M. Parrott, Margery Bailey, Robert A. Law and 
George C. Taylor. Brief reply by Professor Spencer. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, S. B. Hemingway, Yale Univ. ; Secretary, Warner G. 
Rice, Univ. of Michigan. 

MADELEINE Doran, Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, THomas A. Knott, Univ. of 
Michigan. Altendance: 33. 
Nominating Committee: Kemp Malone (ch.), Bernard Bloch, Miles L. Hanley. 
Papers: 1. “The First Year of a Bilingual Child.” W. F. Leopold, Northwestern 

Univ, 

2. “The Theory of Definition and its application to Vocabulary Limitation.” H. 

Walpole, Queen’s Univ. 

3. “Some Functions of Blend-Words.” Harold Wentworth, West Virginia Univ. 
4. “Collecting Criminal Argots.”” David W. Maurer, Univ. of Louisville. 
Discussion: (1) by Thomas A. Knott; (2) by Thomas A. Knott and John Bethel; 

(4) by Harold Wentworth, C. K. Donahue, T. A. Knott, Bess Alice Owens, John 

Bethel, and John Draper. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Thomas A. Knott, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, 

N. M. Caffee, Louisiana State Univ. 

ARCHIBALD A. HILL, Secretary 
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(French VI) French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, 
Louis Cons, Columbia Univ. Attendance: 125, 
Nominating Committee: Jean Guiton (ch.), Justin O’Brien, Alphonse V. Roche. 
Papers: 1, “The Goncourt Brothers and Twentieth-Century Psychology.” Laura 

Martin Jarman, Univ. of New Mexico. 

2. “Le Romantisme des Anti-Romantiques.”” A. V. Roche, Univ. of Illinois. 
3. “Gide, Mauriac, and Cocteau as Portraitists of the Adolescent.” Justin 

O’Brien, Columbia Univ. 

4. “The Creative Process in Les Hommes de bonne volonté.” Clark McBurney, 

Washington Univ. 

5. “Some Aspects of Modern French Poetry.”’ Madeleine Soubeyran, Bry» 

Mawr College. Read by Jean Guiton. 

Discussion: by Leo Spitzer, Albert Schinz, Helene Harvitt, Justin O’Brien, A. \, 

Roche, Albert Menut. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, André Celieres, Adelphi College; Secretary, Alphonse 

V. Roche, Univ. of Illinois. 

ARMAND BEGUE, Secretary 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Martin Scutitze, Univ. of Chicago. Ait.: 98. 

Nominating Committee: Thomas M. Campbell (chairman), Robert T. Clark, Jr., 
C. H. Leineweber. 

Papers: 1. “Carl Ernst Schubarth, One of the Early Interpreters of Faust.” 
A. R. Hohlfeld, Univ. of Wisconsin. Read by Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 

2. “Goethe and the Spoken Language.” Erich Funke, Univ. of Iowa. 

3. “Certain Relations Between the Urfaust and the Completed First Part.” 
A. B. Faust, Cornell Univ. 

4, “A Note on Faust II, Lines 6391 ff.’ George H. Danton, Union College. 

Discussion: (1) by A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Heinz Bluhm; (2) by Martha A. Klett, 
Adolf Busse, Ernst Feise, Max Diez; (3) by John A. Walz, Ernst Feise; (4) by 
Max Diez, A. B. Faust. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Orie William Long, Williams College; Secretary, 
Archer Taylor, Univ. of Chicago. 

A. J. PRAHL, Secretary 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was devoted ,to two Departmental Section Meetings (2:30-5:30 
P.M.) in Romance and in English and American Literature after 1650; and to 
Discussion Groups, held in two divisions, from 2:60 to 3:30 p.m. and from 4:00) 
to 5:30 P.M. Attendance: 1452. 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor U. T. HotMEs, Jr., of the Univ. of North Carolina.  Alt.: 325. 
Nominating Committee: J. E. Shaw (chairman), George I. Dale, A. H. Schutz. 
Papers: 1. ‘Le songe de Descartes, 4 propos du troisiéme centenaire du Discours 

de la Méthode.” Professor ALBERT ScHtNz of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

2. “Menendez Pidal.’”’ By Professor Haywarp KENntsTON of the Univ. of Chicago. 

Read by Professor F. CourtNEY Tarr of Princeton Univ. 
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3, “Ferdinand Brunot.”’ By Professor H. F. Mutter of Columbia Univ. 

4. “Giulio Bertoni.” By Professor Gustav GruENBAUM of The Johns Hopkins 
Univ. 

Discussion: (2) by J. O. Swain, F. C. Tarr, Leo Spitzer; (4) by A. H. Schutz, 
Leo Spitzer, C. A. Knudson. 

Business: The chairman read a communication from Sir William Craigie an- 
nouncing the organization of the Anglo-Norman Text Society. 

On motion of Professor Spitzer it was voted that in view of the grave situation in 
Spain, the Section extend to D. Ramén Menendez Pidal “‘ses hommages et |’expres- 
sion de sa solidarité avec le grand savant espagnol.” 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Professor W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State Univ. ; Secretary, 
Professor J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ. 

F, Courtney Tarr, Secretary 


ENGLISH SECTION 1 (1936) 


Chairman, Professor THomas M. Parrott of Princeton Univ. Altendance: 525. 

Papers: INTELLECTUAL AND LITERARY RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 

1, “Cotton Mather’s Reading for the Magnalia.”” By Professor KENNETH B. 
Murpock of Harvard Univ. 

2. “The Influence of Science on American Ideas of the Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” By Professor HARRY HayDEN CLarK of the Univ. of Wisconsin. 

3. “Some English Backgrounds of American Transcendentalism.”’ By Professor 
ODELL SHEPARD of Trinity College (Hartford). 

4. “American and British Humor Reconsidered.” By Professor Joun DELANCEY 
FERGUSON of Western Reserve Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by George W. Sherburn; (2) by George R. Potter; (3) by Austin 
Warren; (4) by Willard Thorp. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Professor W. C. DeVane, Cornell Univ.; Secretary, 
Professor J. B. Hubbell, Duke Univ. 

W. Lee Usrick, Secretary 


Tuirp Division: 2:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 236. 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, C. M. Lorspricu, Univ. of Cincinnati. Alt. 50. 
Nominating Committee: Albert Marckwardt (ch.), Jess H. Jackson, Kemp Malone. 
Papers: 1. “The Date of the Dream of the Rood.” Douglas Chrétien, Univ. of 

California. 

2. “The Construction &4é xowvov in Old English.” Herbert Meritt, Stanford Univ, 
3. “The Rhythm of Beowulf: a New Interpretation.” John C. Pope, Yale Univ. 
Business: Report of the Committee on a Survey of Publications Proposed or in 

Progress in the Field of Old English by Rudolph Willard of Wellesley College. This 

committee was continued with instructions to report again at the 1937 meeting. It 

was voted that the editor of PMLA be requested to publish the committee’s findings. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, Stanley Rypins, Brooklyn College; Secretary, John O. 
Beatty, Southern Methodist Univ. 
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(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER, Colum)j; 
Univ. Attendance: ¢. 8\, 
Nominating Committee: H. M. Ayres (ch.), C. Bowie Millican, H. H. Hudson. 
Papers: 1. “Moot Points in the Life of Spenser.” Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkin; 

Univ. 

2. “Spenser: the Uncertain Years 1584-89.” Raymond Jenkins, Catawba College, 

3. “ ‘Immerito’s’ Letters by Gabriel Harvey.” Mary Parmenter, Hollins Colley 

Discussion: (1) by A. C. Judson, T. H. Banks, R. B. Gottfried; (2) by R. B. Gott. 
fried, Rosamond Tuve; (3) by Josephine Waters Bennett. 

Business: Mr. J. K. Neill suggested the appointment of a committee on research 
activities. On motion of Mary Parmenter a committee of three was voted, with Mr. 
Heffner as chairman (the other two members to be named by him). 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, F. M. Padelford, Univ. of Washington; Secretary, 
Josephine Waters Bennett, Ohio State Univ. 

LEICESTER BRADNER, Acting Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Epuarp Proxoscn, Yale Univ. Att. 76, 
Nominating Committee: Edwin C. Roedder (chairman), Edward H. Sehrt. 
Papers: 1. “Das Wesen der deutschen Soldatensprache.” E. P. Appelt, Univ. of 

Rochester. 

2. “Low German Appeilations.” Wm. F. Kamman, Carnegie Inst. of Tech. 

3. “Der Sachgehalt des Wortes Boden.”’ George Nordmeyer, West Virginia Uni: 

4. “Der gegenwirtige Stand der Forschung iiber den pennsylvanischdeutschen 
Dialekt.” Herbert Penzl, Rockford College. 

5. “The Language of the Gothic Bible and of Notker from the Viewpoint of Dy- 
namic Philology.’”’ George K. Zipf, Harvard Unio. 

Discussion: (1) by Walzel, E. C. Roedder, Bradley; (2) by Daniel Shumway, 
E. C. Roedder, C. F. Bayerschmidt; (3) by Alfred Senn, Kaiser, E. C. Roedder; 
(4) by E. C, Roedder, Alfred Senn; (5) by Hans Kurath, A. F. Remy. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Alfred Senn, Univ. of Wisconsin; Secretary, Carl 
Selmer, Hunter College. 

A. J. F. Zrectscumip, Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Languages and Literature. Chairman, Jess H. J ack- 
son, College of William and Mary. Attendance: ¢.30. 
Nominating Committee: Joseph Alexis and Halldor Hermannsson. 

Papers: 1. “The Démusta saga Spekings and French Romance.” Margaret 

Schlauch, New York Univ. 

2. “A Study in Modern Swedish Word Order.” Joseph Alexis, Univ. of Nebraska. 
3. “Runenforschung und altgermanische Religionsgeschichte.” Ernst Alfred 

Philippson, Univ. of Michigan. Read by the secretary. 

Discussion: (1) by H. Hermannsson, J. H. Jackson; (3) by S. N. Hagen. 
Business: None. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, Margaret Schlauch, New York Univ.; Secretary, Otto 


a, Loe. eee. Otro SPRINGER, Secretary 
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FourtH Division: 4:00 p.m. ATTENDANCE: 366. 


| (Comparative Literature IT) Popular Literature. Chairman, ArtHuR KyLe Davis, 
Jx., Univ. of Virginia. Attendance: 80, 
Nominating Committee: Martha W. Beckwith (chairman), Stith Thompson, 
' Louise Pound. 
| Papers: 1. “Musical Typology in Folk-song.” George Herzog, Columbia Univ. 
2. “Ohio Ballads and Folk-songs.” H. L. Ridenour, Baldwin-Wallace College. 
3. “ ‘If All the Sky Were Parchment’.” Irving Linn, The City College (New 
' York). 
4, “Spiritual Folk-songs of Early America, Some Recent Findings.’ George 
' Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt Univ. 
Discussion: None. 
' Business: Report of the Group’s Committee on Folk-song, by its Chairman, Reed 
_ Smith, Univ. of South Carolina, 
| Officers for 1937: Chairman, Arthur Kyle Davis, Univ. of Virginia; Secretary, 
| Walter Blair, Univ. of Chicago. 
B EpwIn C. KirKLAnp, Secretary 


‘ (Comparative Literature IV) The Renaissance. Chairman, Marcus S. GOLDMAN, 
Stephens College. Attendance: 55. 
Nominating Committee: J. C. Lyons (chairman), Allan Gilbert, Virgil Heltzel. 
' Papers: 1, “Desiderata for Further Studies in the Renaissance.” Don Cameron 
| Allen, State College of Washington. 
| 2. “The Usefulness of Sir Thomas More and Christopher Saint German in Henry 
- VIII’s Separation from Rome.” Pearl Hogrefe, Jowa State College. 
3. “Sir Thomas Egerton as a Literary Patron.” Virgil B. Heltzel, Northwestern 
> Univ. 
_ 4, “Jean Bodin’s Conception of the Venetian Constitution and his Critical Rift 
_ with the Albergati.” Elio Gianturco, Catholic Univ. 

5. “An Unexplored Source of Genesis Myth and Lore in the Late Renaissance.” 
- Arnold L. Williams, Univ. of North Carolina. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern Univ.; Secretary, 

Louis B. Wright, Huntington Lib., San Marino, Calif. 
Joseru G. Fucit1a, Secretary 


_ (Celtic I) Celtic Language and Literature. Chairman, ArTHUR C. L. Brown, North- 
western Univ. Attendance: 39. 
Nominating Committee: F. N. Robinson and Stith Thompson. 

Papers: 1. “The Happy Isles in English Poetry.” E. D. Snyder, Haverford Col- 
lege. 

2. “Bodb and the Valkyries.”’ Charles J. Donahue, Fordham Univ. 

3. “Motif Index of Medizval Irish Literature.” Tom Peete Cross, Univ. of Chi- 
cago. Read by Jane Harding, Newberry Lib. 

4. “Merlin in and before Geoffrey of Monmouth.” J. S. P. Tatlock, Univ. of 

California. 
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Discussion: (1) by S. N. Hagen; (2) by A. C. L. Brown; (3) by Stith Thompso;, 
Business: F. N. Robinson reported on the condition of the European Celt; 
periodicals. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern Univ. ; Secretary 
Edward D. Snyder, Haverford College. 
ROLanpD M. Smita, Secretary 


(English IT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, ArcuiBatp | 
Huu, Univ. of Virginia. Attendance: 5) 
Nominating Committee: Howard R. Patch (chairman), C. C. Fries, Paull F. Baum, 
Papers: 1. “The Development of Ablaut in the Strong Verbs of the West Mid. 

land Dialects of Middle English.” James F. Rettger, Univ. of Michigan. 

2. “An Identification of the Doctor of Theology in Piers Plowman Text 8. 

Passus 13, lines 59-178.” Mildred E. Marcett, New York Univ. 

3. “Some Suggested Needs and Opportunities in Relation to Middle English C- 
tural and Literary History.” George R. Coffman, Univ. of North Carolina. 
Discussion: (2) by Ross, Carleton Brown, Harold Whitehall, W. F. Bryan, 
G. R. Coffman, T. A. Knott, and Nita S. Baugh; (4) by Millett Henshaw, T. 4 
Knott, A. C. Baugh, M. S. Shockley, and W. F. Bryan. 
Business: The report of the Permanent Committee on the Editing of Texts wa; 
presented by S. B. Meech. The report was adopted and the Committee continued. 
In response to George R. Coffman’s proposal that the Group undertake an inte. 
grated study of Middle English culture and literary history, similar to the inte. 

grated program now carried on in the editing of texts, a motion by William f. 

Bryan prevailed that “A Committee of five be appointed to prepare a plan fora 

broader scope of the Group’s work and that the report be submitted as part of the 

program of the next meeting. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, S. B. Meech, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, A. C. 

Baugh, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

HENNING LARSEN, Secretary 


(German II) Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, New 
C. Brooks, Univ. of Illinois. Attendance: 65 


Nominating Committee: Adolf E. Zucker (ch.), Otto Springer, Taylor Starck. 

Papers: 1. “The Characteristic Features of Pennsylvania German Phonology 
and Morphology.” Albert F. Buffington, Harvard Univ. 

2. “The Shifting Evaluation of Baroque Literature.” Albert W. Aron, Univ. of 
Illinois. 

3. “The Use of Invective in the German Writings of Martin Luther.” Edward 
M. Mueller, DePauw Univ. 

Discussion: (1) by Preston A. Barba, Ralph Wood, Edwin C. Roedder, D. 3. 
Shumway; (2) by Heinrich Meyer, George H. Danton, Meno Spann; (3) by Albert 
W. Aron. 

Business: On motion of Alfred Senn, as amended by John A. Walz, it was recom- 
mended that the scope of the section be enlarged to include the Middle High Ger- 
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man period, and that the name of the section be changed to “Middle and Early 


'New High German Language and Literature.” The motion was carried. 


Officers for 1937: Chairman, George J. Metcalf, Univ. of Alabama; Secretary, 


J. W. Kurtz, Oberlin College. 
GrorcE J. Metcatr, Secretary 


| (German V) Modern German Literature. In the absence of the chairman Rut# J. 


HorricuHTER, Vassar College presided. Attendance: 75. 

Nominating Committee: Max Diez (chairman), Ernst Feise, Ada Klett. 

Papers: 1. “The Attitude towards Woman in the Modern German Novel.” 
Mimi Jehle, Univ. of Illinois. 

2, “Rainer Maria Rilkes Ablésing von der Gesellschaft.” H. Rosenhaupt, Oak 


Park Jr. Coll. 


3, “The Literary Standards of Ludwig Klages.” Lydia Baer, Swarthmore College. 
Discussion: (1) by Mrs. C. von Klenze, Ernst Feise; (2) by Rudolf Kayser. 
Business: Mr. Reichart moved that the group favor the choice of a general topic 


; for next year and that the subject be concerned preferably with Hauptmann’s 
works, and that the officers work out a unified program. The motion was carried. 


Max Diez stated the administrative plan that officers be chosen for a two-year 


4 term, one from the East and one from the West, one elected each year, so that a more 
| purposeful program be developed. The motion was carried unanimously. 


Officers for 1937: Chairman, Ruth J. Hofrichter, Vassar College; Secretary, Heinz 


K. LuetKe, Acting Secretary 


TUESDAY EVENING 
OLD GUARD DINNER 
For the fourth time an Old Guard Dinner, which all members of the Association 


_ of twenty-five years standing are privileged to attend, was held—from six to eight 
o'clock in the Washington Room of the John Marshall Hotel. The Committee of 
_ Arrangements consisted of Professors E. C. Armstrong, chairman, Frank W. Chan- 
 dler, and John A. Walz. Of the 428 eligible, 108 attended. 


The President of the Association, Professor Carleton Brown, presided and in- 
troduced the guest speaker, Dean Marjorie Nicolson of Smith College, who re- 


counted her experiences in reading, for the PMLA Index, the entire body of Presi- 
_ dential Addresses. Though her M.L.A. birthdate was so recent as December 22, 


1920, she declared herself aged by this experience all the way from sixteen to 
twenty-five. 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
A general meeting of the Association was held in the Auditorium of the John 


_ Marshall Hotel from 8:00 to 10:45 p.m. The meeting was called to order by Pro- 
fessor CARLETON Brown, President of the Association. Reports were presented as 


follows: for the Rotograph Committee by Professors CoLBERT SEARLES and Nor- 
MAN L. Torrey (printed on pages 1323-1326 above); for the Committee on Re- 
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search Activities and the Delegates to the American Council of Learned Socictig 
by Professor KARL YOUNG. 

The Secretary of the Association next presented (by signatures only) the folloy. 
ing letters and cablegrams of 


GREETINGS FROM HONORARY MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


[Cablegram] v@ux ARDENTS ET RECONNAISSANTS 
JOSEPH Bente 


It is with pleasure that I avail myself of an opportunity to express my gratitude for your mos 
valuable publications and to say that I consider it a great honour indeed to call myself one oj 
your members. It was about fifty years ago that you made me honorary member and if yo, 
will take up my periodical which I have been publishing now since 1896 you will find full re 
ports of every number of it in my bibliographies. If you hear of bad conditions in this countr; 
please do not believe them. We are poorly off now, but we go on with our work as ever an; 
mean to do so as long as we are alive. “‘Vivere non necesse est, sed laborare.” I find your pu}jj. 
cations often mentioned and used in papers and books that come out in this country. That is; 
good result of your providing us with copies. We are happy of such collaboration and shall i 
grateful if you continue it. Please forward my compliments to the Association. 
ALo!s Branoi 


Je profite de l’occasion que me fournit la saison, pour envoyer a4 votre Association mes mej. 
leurs voeux. J’y joins mes remerciements. II m’est trés agréable de suivre de loin dans vos pub. 
lications le développement de nos Etudes dies 4a I’activité américaine. 

FERDINAND Brunor 


I too feel regret that the Atlantic interposes itself between me and the meetings of the Moden 
Language Association, and send herewith my fraternal good wishes for the success of the com- 
ing one. 

E. K. Campers 


It is a matter of very great regret to me that I cannot be present at the General Meeting o/ 
the Modern Language Association of America on December 29th. My two previous visits to 
America have not allowed of my attending meetings of the Association, but I hope to be mor 
fortunate in the future, and trust that before I die I may have the pleasure of attending: 
General Meeting in propria persona. Meantime, would you please give my greetings to the 
meeting, with all good wishes for its success. R. W. CHAMBERS 


Spiacente anch’io che la distanza e le occupazioni m’impediscano d’intervenire all’assemble 
di codesta benemerita Associazione, invio a questa i pid deferenti omaggi e la piena adesione 
ai suoi lavori, con l’augurio di lunga vita feconde come quella seriamente affermatasi in 
progresso degli studi durante i 36 anni trascors! dalla sua definitiva organizzazione. 
ViTToRIO CIAN 


It is with great pleasure that I avail myself of your invitation to send a word of greeting to the 
members of the Modern Language Association, although I am certain that I have actually 
attended more meetings than any other of its honorary members. I regret that it is impossible 
to be present this year, and my regret is shared by Lady Craigie, since we both have appreci- 
ated these opportunities of meeting so many of our good friends, not a few of whom we have 
known since they came as Rhodes Scholars to Oxford. To all of these in particular, and to the 
members of the Association in general, we send our cordial greetings and best wishes for the 
coming year. Writs A. CRAIGIE 
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I am very sorry that I cannot be present at the Modern Language Association meeting at 
Richmond. But may I offer to the Association my heartiest greetings and my sincerest wishes 
for their work which I learned to admire at the meeting at Philadelphia in 1934. May I add 
that my two years’ stay at Yale filled me with the greatest admiration for the high standard of 
American work in the field of Modern Languages. 

Max FORSTER 


It is a matter of great regret to me that I have never been able to attend any of the meetings 
of the Association. On the occasion of the General Meeting this year I should like to say how 
sorry I am that once more I am unable to be present. Will you be so good as to convey to the 
meeting my best wishes for the excellent work the Association is doing, and assure them how 
deeply I appreciate the honour of honorary membership. 

W. W. Greco 


[Cablegram] GREETINGS FROM GRATEFUL AND APPRECIATIVE HONORARY MEMBER. 
H. J. C. Grrerson 


The invitation to the Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association at 
Richmond and Williamsburg which I have just received reminds me that, though it is too late 
for the meeting, I wish to assure you how much I regret to be unable to attend the meeting of 
the Association. 

J. Hoops 


Je me fais un grand plaisir d’envoyer a l’Association mes voeux de prosperité et saisis cette 
occasion pour le remercier de |’ envoi de PMLA oi je lis tant d’ articles intéressants et que 
m’ apporte de nouvelles de nombreux amis ou anciens éléves. 

JEANROY 


 Ishall be very glad indeed if you will kindly tell the members of the Modern Language Associ- 


ation how proud I am of being one of your honorary members. I have always warm feelings of 
interest in and sympathy with the work of the Association. 
Otto JESPERSEN 


| [Cablegram] HEARTFELT CONGRATULATIONS. 


KUEHNEMANN 


J’adresse mes meilleurs voeux de prosperité, avec toutes mes pensées cordiales, aux membres 
de The Modern Language Association of America, dont l’assemblée générale aura lieu le 29 
décembre prochain. 

ABEL LEFRANC 


_ Long distance and old age will not allow me to attend the meeting of the Associatior on the 


29th of December 1936. I regret not to be able to shake the hands of many colleagues known 


_ to me personally or by their writings, and to renew my thanks to the Association for their 
resolution of December 31, 1932 which will ever remain one of my best prized documents. 


Emite Lecovis 


I very much regret that it will not be possible for me to attend the annual meeting of the 


_ Modern Language Association of America on December 29. It would have been a very real 


pleasure to me if I had been able to express in person the great interest which I feel in the work 
of the Association and my pride in being one of its Honorary Members. Should there be an 
opportunity of doing so, may I beg that you will convey to the Association my most hearty 


| greetings and my good wishes for its continued and ever-increasing prosperity. 


RONALD B. McKERROW 
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I beg to send hearty greetings to all the members of the Association and to tell them that jt 
is with the greatest interest I read their scholarly and able papers on modern philology. | an 
only sorry I have no airship at my disposal to take me over to my American friends and co). 
leagues to greet them personally. Although being eighty years of age, I am still at work anj 
enjoy work more than ever. My legs are slowly failing, but the head is all right. 

Lorenz Morspacy 


It gives me great pleasure to greet the members of the Modern Language Association of Amer. 
ica and to wish it prosperity throughout the coming year. 
ALFRED W. Po .iarp 


Dolente che la distanza e |’eta mi impediscono di partecipare alla riunione dell’ Associazione. 
che avra luogo il 29 dicembre, invio ai colleghi un saluto cordiale e l’augurio che i lavori del 
congresso riescano fecondi di bene ai nostri studie e alla nostra Societa. 

Vittorio Rossr 


Ein jedes der inhaltsreichen Hefte Ihrer Zeitschrift begriisse ich mit herzlichem Dankgefih 
fiir die Auszeichnung, die Sie mir vor langen Jahren durch die Wahl zu Ihrem Ehrenmitglied 
erwiesen haben. Es war langst meine Absicht, mich einmal als Ihr Mitarbeiter zu prisentieren, 
aber die Pflichten, die ich andauernd gegeniiber der von mir redigierten ‘Zeitschrift {i 
deutsches Altertum” und der hiesigen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften habe, standen dem in 
Wege. 

EDWARD ScHrpER 


Ricevo regolarmente i volumi che pubblica l’Associazione Americana delle Lingue moderne,¢ 
spesso ho il piacere di trovarvi studi e notizie, che sono per me interessanti e importante come 
nello ultimo volume le indagini su i rapporti tra il Milton e il Manso. Mi dichiaro sinceramente 
grato del dono prege volissimo, e mando all’Associazione saluti e auguri cordiale. 
FRANCESCO TORRACA 


Da ich leider in der Generalversammlung der Modern Language Association of America nicht 
persénlich teilnechmen kann, bitte ich Sie, ihr meine besten Griisse und meine Wiinsche fiir ihr 
weiteres gutes Gedeihen zu iibermitteln. 

R. THURNEYSEN 


Wollen Sie, bitte, der Generalversammlung der Modern Language Association of America 
meine herzlichsten und ergebensten Wiinsche und Griisse tibermitteln. Ich verdanke des 
Arbeiten und Veréffentlichungen dieser hochverdienten wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft s 
viele Anregungen und Férderung, das es mir ein Bediirfnis ist, ihr zum 29. Dezember meine 
tiefe Erkenntlichkeit auszusprechen. Ich bedaure es lebhaft, nicht persénlich an dem Gener! 
Meeting teil nehmen zu kénnen, und bitte Sie, auf diesem Wege den Ausdruck meiner Anhing- 
lichkeit als langjihriges Ehrenmitglied darbringen zu diirfen. 
KARL VOSSLER 


Je ne puis vous dire 4 quel point j’en suis désolé; car, 4 défaut d’un voyage aux Etats-Unis, 
que mon Age et mes occupations ne me permettent pas de faire en ce moment, j’aurais, cer- 
tainement, envoyé un télégramme de sympathie respectueuse pour la grande Association, qui 
m’a fait un honneur exceptionnel dont je suis, profondément, reconnaissant. Je vous saurais 
gré de transmettre l’expression de mes regrets 4 votre président et 4 quelques uns au moins de 
vos membres; je suis heureux de constater la prospérité de l’ceuvre dont vous étes une des 
chevilles ouvriéres. 
M. WitmorrTe 
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[share the regret which you are good enough to express that Honorary Members are so rarely 
able to attend Meetings of the Modern Language Association of America. As I am not a trav- 
eller I fear that I, for one, shall never have that pleasure. At the same time I should like to 
express to you and the members of your Association how deeply I appreciate the honour of 
being an Honorary Member, and my gratitude to you for sending me PMLA, which I always 
read with great interest and profit. Please convey my greetings to members, and all good wishes 
for the success of the General Meeting of the Association on 29th December next. 
Henry Ceci WyLp 


The President then introduced Professor RoBERT HERNDON Fire, Chairman of 
the Committee on Trends of Scholarship, to continue the program of the evening 
as follows: 


“The Relation of the Modern Language Association to Scholarship 
and Culture” 
(Under the Sponsorship of the Committee on Trends of Scholarship) 
Addresses by: 
1, H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER of The Johns Hopkins University. 
Should our Association have as its chief aim ‘‘the advancement of research in the mod- 
ern languages and their literatures’’ or ‘‘the study of the modern languages and their 
literatures”? If our main purpose is that announced in our constitution, to what extent 


have we lived up to it? Suggestions for the improvement of our publications and of the 
organization of the annual meetings. 


2. Howarp Mumrorp Jones of Harvard University. 

Censorship and propaganda in modern times, together with the wide discussion of the- 
ories of literature having an economic basis, confront literary scholarship with an un- 
precedented and dangerous situation. The mere pursuit of scholarly ends has not pro- 
tected scholars in Europe. Unless some change is made in the investigation and pedagogy 
of modern literatures, American scholars have no guarantee that their field will not be 
similarly invaded. 


3. C. F. Tucker Brooke of Yale University. 

The speaker considered the proper attitude toward the great expansion of the Associa- 
tion’s membership and organs of publication; the duty of the organization as a unifying 
force among scholars and as an agency to stimulate younger men. While emphasizing 
several unrecognized services of the PMLA and opposing drastic attempts to raise stand- 
ards, he made certain concrete suggestions for improving the publications. 


General discussion introduced by Louis B. Wright, Huntington Memorial Li- 
brary, and carried on by Hardin Craig, Thomas C. Pollock, and George R. Havens. 
(This program is to be included with the report of the Committee on Trends of Scholar- 


| ship.) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
The Association spent the day in a trip to Williamsburg, with provision for visit- 


_ ing Jamestown and Yorktown. A special train left Main Street Station, and special 


busses left the Headquarters hotel, at 9:00 a.m., returning so as to reach Richmond at 
7:00 p.m. The morning was spent in sightseeing, after which the members of the 
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Association (and South Atlantic Modern Language Association) and their famili«, 
were entertained by the College of William and Mary at a luncheon in the College 
Refectory. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A general meeting of the Association was held in Phi Beta Kappa Hall of th: 
College of William and Mary from 2:00 to 3:45 p.m. President JoHN Srewax 
BrYAN, of the College of William and Mary, first delivered a brief Address ,j 
Welcome. 


Business Meeting (30 minutes): Attendance: C. 4), 


The meeting was called to order by President Carleton Brown. 

1. The reports (printed on pages 1307-1323 above) of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
Trustees, and Auditing Committees were read and accepted. 

2. The following amendments were adopted: 

a. Constitution, Article III, Paragrah 2: ‘Change seventy-five to read one hundred, 
and twenty-six to read thirty-four.”’ Before taking effect this action must be ratitie! 
at the ensuing Annual Meeting. 

b. By-Law I, Paragraph 3: Change to read ‘“‘Publications, and except as specific! 
by the Executive Council of all books. ... ” 

c. By-Law IV, Paragraph 1, Sentence 2: Add at the end “except that the Fi. 
torial Committee may be enlarged as occasion requires.” 

3. The names of Professors ANDREAS HEUSLER, Paut Hazarp, and Dani 
JONES were presented by the Secretary as the Executive Council’s nominees to the 
roll of Honorary Members, and they were duly elected honorary members of the 
Modern Language Association. 

4. The Secretary announced the results of the ballot election. Only 501 ballots 
were cast (and 7 defective). The three members chosen in the order of the number 
of ballots they received were: 

Charles G. Osgood, Princeton University. 
George R. Havens, Ohio State University. 
Kenneth B. Murdock, Harvard University. 

5. The Committee on Nomination of Officers, Professors W. W. Comfort, chair- 
man, Ernst H. Mensel, Edwin Mims, Frederick M. Padelford, and William ? 
Shepard, then presented the following report of nominations for 1937: 

For President: Professor Epvarp Proxoscu, Yale University. 

For First Vice-President: Professor J. S. P. Tattocx, University of California. 

For Second Vice-President: Dean MarjortE H. Nicotson, Smith College. 

For Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Professor KARL YOUNG, 
Yale University. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot of the Association in favor of these 
nominees and they were declared elected. 

6. The Committee on Resolutions, Edward H. Sehrt, chairman, S. G. Patterson, 
and Thomas M. Rayser, then reported as follows: 
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a. The Chairman of the Committee on the Present Status of Classical Teaching of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South has requested the Modern Language 
Association to assist in combating propaganda of certain groups and associations op- 
posed to the study of mathematics and the languages in the secondary schools. To this 
end it is suggested that the Modern Language Association appoint a representative to 
collaborate with the representatives of the other interested associations to suggest a 
course of action best suited to counteract this propaganda. 

After due consideration of the request the Committee on Resolutions recommends 
that the President of the Modern Language Association be authorized to appoint with 
the approval of the Executive Council a representative of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation to report to the Council any proposals of the joint committee of the interested 
groups and associations. 


This recommendation was adopted, with an amendment offered by Professor R. W. 
Pettingill that the representative or representatives collaborate with the repre- 
sentatives of other interested associations. 


b. The Modern Language Association wishes to express to President F. W. Boat- 
wright of the University of Richmond and to President John Stewart Bryan of William 
and Mary College and all who have contributed to the success of the meeting its deep 
appreciation of the splendid hospitality extended to its members. 


This Resolution was adopted. 


Following upon the Business Meeting, Professor CARLETON Brown, President 
of the Association, delivered his Presidential Address, ““The Attack on the Castle.” 


Professor Colbert Searles then offered the following resolution: 


In view of the constant menace of irreparable destruction to precious manuscripts and rare 
books stored in European Libraries, Museums and Monasteries, a menace made so poignantly 
alarming by present conditions in Spain: Be it resolved that the Executive Council of the 
Modern Language Association of America be authorized to seek funds which will enable it to 
preserve, through its processes of facsimile reproduction, as many as possible of these price- 
less and irreplaceable treasures. 


This resolution was adopted by a rising vote and the meeting was adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
A subscription dinner was held in the Auditorium of the John Marshall Hotel at 


8:00 p.m, and was followed by a program of entertainment arranged by the Local 
Committee. 


Program 


1. Toastmaster, Dr. Douctas S. FREEMAN. 
2. Welcome, President F. W. BOATWRIGHT. 


3, Modern Literature—An Overlooked Angle: Professor Hoyt H. Hupson, 


Princeton Univ. 
4. Songs: Sabbath Glee Club. 


f There was also announced a reception by Governor and Mrs. George C. Perry 
at the Governor’s Mansion for Thursday, December 31, 4:00-5:30 P.m. 
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THURSDAY MORNING 


The morning was spent at the University of Richmond. It was devoted to ty, 
Departmental Section Meetings (9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) in Germanic and jp 
English to 1650; and to Discussion Groups held in two divisions, from 9:0) t, 
10:30 a.m. and from 11:00 a.m. to 12:30 P.m. Altendance: 1497. 


GERMANIC SECTION 


Chairman, Professor JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL of Wesleyan Univ. Attendance: 14). 
Nominating Committee: John Whyte (chairman), Orie W. Long, Mimi I. Jehle. 
Papers: 1. “Die philosophischen Voraussetzungen der modernen deutschey 

Literaturwissenschaft.” By Professor HANNA HAFKESBRINK Of Connecticut Colles. 
2. “Humanistic Currents in Reformation Literature.” By Professor Rozekr 

HERNDON Fire of Columbia Univ. 

3. “Problems in German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies.” By Professor ARCHER TayLor of the Univ. of Chicago. 

4. “Ludwig Tieck and France: a Study in Nineteenth-Century Literary Rela- 
tions.” By Professor Epwin H. Zeypet of the Univ. of Cincinnati. 

5. “Die Bedeutung des Miinsterkreises fiir die deutsche Literatur.” By Professor 
HELMUT REHDER of the Univ. of Missouri. 

Discussion: (1) by Rudolf Kayser, D. W. Schumann, Ernst Jockers; (2) by D. B. 
Shumway, J. A. Walz, C. von Klenze, H. Meyer; (3) by M. B. Evans, R. H. Fife; 
(4) by J. W. Berger; (5) H. Meyer, D. W. Schumann. 

Business: Report of Committee on Bibliography by Chairman, Frederick W. J. 


Heuser of Columbia Univ. Report accepted. 

Professor Martin Schiitze reported on the publication of the recently established 
quarterly Deutsches Dichten in Amerika and distributed copies of the current num- 
ber. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Professor Thomas M. Campbell, Northwestern Univ.; 
Secretary, Professor Walter Silz, Washington Univ. 

T. CHADBOURNE DuNuHAM, Acting Secretary 


ENGLISH SECTION I 


Chairman, Tuomas A. Knorr of the Univ. of Michigan. Attendance: 100. 

Nominating Committee: Francis P. Magoun (chairman), George R. Coffman, 
William F. Bryan. 

Papers: 1. “Did Chaucer in his translation of Boethius’ Consolation use Jean de 
Meung’s?” By Dr. V. L. Depeck-Héry of The City College (New York). 

2. “The Rejection of Falstaff Reconsidered.” By Professor KENNETH O. Mynick 
of Tufts College. 

3. “Towards a Scientific Method of Textual Criticism for the Elizabethan 
Drama.” By Professor H. T. Price of the Univ. of Michigan. 

4. “The Scientific Spirit in Elizabethan England.” By Mr. Francis R. JouNsox 
of Stanford Univ. 

Discussion: (3) by Hardin Craig, C. F. Tucker Brooke, Robert A. Law. 

Business: None. 
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Officers for 1937: Chairman, Professor H. S. V. Jones, Univ. of Illinois; Secretary, 
Professor Rudolph Willard, Wellesley College. 
Warner G. Rice, Secretary 


Firta Drvision: 9:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 659. 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, WitttaM HALLER, Columbia 
Univ. Attendance: 82. 
Nominating Committee: G. B. Parks (chairman), J. H. Hanford, G. W. Whiting. 
Paper: “Thoughts on the Teaching of Milton.” Charles G. Osgood, Princeton 

Unio. 

Discussion: of R. F. Jones’s Ancients and Moderns, led by Francis R. Johnson and 

Marjorie Nicholson, and carried on by Grant McColley and Odell Shepard. 
Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Hoyt H. Hudson, Princeton Univ.; Secretary, R. S. 

Forsythe, Newberry Library. 

Hoyt H. Hupson, Secretary 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies During the Second Half of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, MarGERY BAILey, Stanford Univ. Attendance: 39. 
Nominating Committee: John W. Draper (chairman), Frederick Heidbrink, Robert 

W. Babcock, Leicester Bradner, Merrell D. Clubb. 

Papers: “Shifting Viewpoints in XVIIIth Century Aesthetics’”—as shown in a 
poet’s reputation, in a poetic form, and in the theory of poetic composition. 

1. “Hamilton of Bangour: a Study in Misdirected Attention.” Nelson S. Bush- 
nell, Williams College. 

2. “The Metrical Tale in the XVIIIth Century.” J.W. Draper, W. Virginia Univ. 

3. “Gerard and the Scots Societies.” Margaret Wiley, West Texas State Teachers 
College. 

Discussion: ““Neo-Classicism in the Work of Christopher Smart.’ Discussion 
centered in The Structure of Smart’s Song to David by Raymond D. Havens, and 
The Horatian Peculiarity of Smart by Robert E. Brittain. General discussion by E. L. 
McAdams, Margery Bailey, J. W. Draper, J. H. Caskey, and others. 

Business: The group voted to continue its policy of inviting all members to sub- 
mit papers and asked the chairman to set a date early in the summer by which all 
papers must be submitted. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Margery Bailey, Stanford Univ.; Secretary, R. W. 
Seitz, Univ. of Buffalo. 

J. Homer Caskey, Acting Secretary 

(English IX) Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, Raymonp D. 
Havens, The Johns Hopkins Univ. Attendance: 56. 
Nominating Committee: L. N. Broughton (ch.), John M. Baker, G. W. Landrum. 
Papers: 1. “Freedom, Necessity, and the Two Worlds in Coleridge.” Arthur O. 

Lovejoy, The Johns Hopkins Univ. Read by the Secretary. 

2. “Wordsworth’s Conception of the Imagination.” Newton P. Stallknecht, 
Bowdoin College, and Bennett Weaver, Univ. of Michigan. 

Discussion: (1) by Alice Snyder and Thomas M. Raysor; (2) by C. D. Thorpe. 
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Business: Walter Graham, Chairman of the Committee on Bibliography, te. 
ported that this Committee had made arrangements with ELA to publish the annua] 
bibliography in the March number. Dr. Graham has provided for the continuance 
of the bibliography and for the present will take charge of it. 

It was voted that the Program Committee be requested to avoid conflicts oj 
English VI, IX, and X. 

It was voted to instruct the Chairman to appoint a committee to lay out a 
program covering two or three years which shall seek to bring before the group 
certain fundamental ideas which need investigation and to report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Horace A. Eaton, Syracuse Univ.; Secretary, Clarence 
DeWitt Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. 

Horace A. Eaton, Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Joun T. FREDERICK, North- 
western Univ. Attendance: 300, 
Nominating Committee: Harlan H. Hatcher (chairman), Bernard DeVoto, J. C. 

Ransom, Bennett Weaver, Carter Davidson. 

Papers: 1. “The Contemporary Novel as a Form of Art.” James S. Wilson, Uni: 
of Virginia. 

2. ‘Must Our Poetry Be Minor?” F. Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth College. 

3. “The Relation of the Scholar to Creative Art.”’ Ellen Glasgow, Richmond, Va. 

Read by Allen Tate. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt Univ.; Secretary, F. 

Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth College. 

Donatp Davinson, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Harry Kurz, 
Univ. of Nebraska. Attendance: 70). 
Nominating Committee: Edith Philips (chairman), Albert Schinz, Ira Wade. 
Papers: I. Cosmopolitanism in XVIIIth Century France. 

1. “La Mothe le Vayer Precursor of XVIIIth Century Cosmopolitanism.” 

Arnold Rowbotham, Univ. of California. 

2. “Rousseau, Raynal, Radischchev, and Russia.” S. G. Patterson, Dartmouth 

College. 

3. “La tragédie francaise au XVIIIe siécle et le théAtre de Métastase.”’ R. Guiet, 

Smith College. 

Il. XVIIIth Century French Theater. 

4. “Beaumarchais and his Opponents; New Documents on his Lawsuits.” Mar- 
garet Leah Johnson, Univ. of Virginia. 

5. “Comic Elements in XVIIIth Century French Tragedy.” James Loeb, Jr., 

New York. 

Discussion: (1, 3, and 5) by George R. Havens, Albert Schinz, Emile Malakis, 

Edith Philips, R. Guiet. Business: None. 
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Officers for 1937: Chairman, Wm. F. Falls, Univ. of Maryland; Secretary, Andrew 
R. Morehouse, Yale Univ. 
Wii1am F. FAtts, Secretary 


(Italian I) Medieval and Renaissance Italian. Chairman, ANGELINE H. Locrasso, 
Bryn Mawr College. Attendance: 40. 


Nominating Commitiee: Herbert H. Austin (chairman), Domenico Vittorini, 
Fredericka Blankner. 

Papers: 1. “The Allegory in the Convivio.” James E. Shaw, Univ. of Toronto. 

2. “A Sixteenth Century Manual of Speech in the Making.”’ Camillo P. Merlino, 
Univ. of Michigan. 

3. “A Note on the XXth Canto of the Inferno.” Charles Grimm, Williams 
College. 

4. “Letters of Condolence on the Death of Lorenzo the Magnificent.” Paul H. 
Harris, Harvard Univ. 

Discussion: None. Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College; Secretary, Hilda 
L. Norman, Univ. of Chicago. 

Lewis H. Gorpon, Secretary 


(Spanish3IT) ‘Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
Oris H. GREEN, Univ. of Pennsylvania. Attendance: 72. 
Nominating Committee: W. L. Fichter (chairman), F. C. Tarr, C. E. Anibal. 
Papers: 1, “Research in Spanish Drama and Stage before Lope de Vega. Pres- 

ent status, methods, desiderata.”” Joseph E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College. 

2. “Fernando de Basurto’s ‘Lost Play’ on the Martyrdom of Santa Engracia.” 

William H. Shoemaker, Princeton Univ. 

3. “Objective Criteria for Determining Authorship in the Comedia.” S. G. Mor- 
ley, Univ. of California. 

Discussion: (1) by J. P. W. Crawford; (3) by W. L. Fichter, L. Spitzer. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Otis H. Green, Univ. of Pennsylvania; Secretary, 

William H. Shoemaker, Princeton Univ. 

E. HerMan HEsPELrt, Secretary 


SIXTH DIVISION: 11:00 a.m. ATTENDANCE: 598. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Ernst JOCKERS, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. Attendance: 100. 
Nominating Committee: Edwin H. Zeydel (chairman), Clarence D. Thorpe, David 

H. Carnahan, 

Paper: “‘Sublimity.” Clarence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan. 

Discussion: by Albert Schinz for French; by Edwin H. Zeydel for German (read 
by the chairman); by Domenico Vittorini for Italian; and F. Courtney Tarr for 
Spanish. 

Business: Report of Committee on Bibliography by Walter J. Graham, that the 


Committee on Bibliography has been able to make arrangements with the editors 
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of ELH for the annual publication of a bibliography to fill the gap between Bred. 
vold’s 18th Century Bibliography and Templeman’s Victorian Bibliography. 4 
Current Selective Bibliography for 1936 (French, German, Italian, English, etc. 
items) will appear in the March number (1937). 
Officers for 1937: Chairman, Claude M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati; Secretary, 
Margaret Lee Wiley, West Texas State Teachers College. ; 
MarGakET LEE WILEY, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, Ricuy- 
MOND P. Bonn, Univ. of North Carolina. Altendance: 107, 
Nominating Commitice: Richard F. Jones (ch.), George Sherburn, Arthur E. Case. 
Paper: “Swift Scholarship: Recent Publications, Work in Progress, Recom- 

mendations.” Herbert Davis, Univ. of Toronto. 

Discussion: by George Sherburn (on Swift’s Correspondence), and Marjorie 
Nicolson (on her forthcoming study of “‘The Scientific Backgrounds of Gulliver's 
‘Voyage to Laputa’ ’’). 

Business: The group voted unanimously to have the secretary transmit the {ol- 
lowing greeting to M. Emile Pons, Université de Strasbourg: “Students of Swift, 
assembled from all parts of North America, send you their wishes for health and 
happiness in grateful recognition of your past and future contributions to Swift 
scholarship.” 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Richmond F. Bond, Univ. of North Carolina; Secre- 
tary, Robert Gale Noyes, Harvard Univ. 

WitiiaM A. Eppy, Secretary 


(English X) Victorian Literature. In the absence of the chairman WILLIAM J). Tew- 
PLEMAN, Univ. of Illinois, presided. Attendance: 120. 
Nominating Committee: W. C. DeVane (ch.), J. Homer Caskey, R. W. Armour. 
Papers: 1. “Scientific Fiction: a Neglected Kind of Victorian Literature.’ J. 0. 

Bailey, Univ. of North Carolina. 

2. “The Development of Victorian Prudery.” A. Lionel Stevenson, State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Discussion: (2) by Walter Graham and W. C. DeVane. 

Business: The report of the Bibliography Committee announced the publication 
of “Victorian Bibliography for 1935” in Modern Philology for May, 1936. In the 
issue for May, 1937, will appear the bibliography for 1936. 

' The report by the Committee on Future Programs (Professor T. M. Parrott, 
Chairman) was adopted, providing a program for a three-year period in which in- 
terest is concentrated year by year on one special phase or fundamental problem 
in the field. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, Harlan H. Hatcher (for 2 years), Ohio State Univ.; 
Secretary, William D. Templeman, Univ. of Illinois. 

Wituram D, TEMPLEMAN, Secretary 


(French III) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, 
H. C. Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins Univ. Attendance: 200. 
Nominating Committee: R. V. Merrill (chairman), J. C. Lyons, René Talamon. 
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Papers: 1. “The People in French Tragedy of the Seventeenth Century.” Mau- 
rice Baudin, New York Univ. 

2. “The Function of Tragedy According to Racine.” Sister Marie Philip, College 
of St. Catherine. 

3. “La Tyrannie des Unités.” René Talamon, Univ. of Michigan. 

4. “Segrais’s Floridon, forerunner of Bajazet.” C. D. Rouillard, Amherst College. 

Discussion: (1) by Simone David; (3) by Lienhard Bergel and H. C. Lancaster. 

Business: None. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, George E. Diller, Dartmouth College; Secretary, 
Samuel F. Will (also for 1938), Univ. of Illinois. 

LAWRENCE M. RIDDLE, Secretary 


(Italian IT) Modern Italian Language and Literature. Chairman, Grorce L. 
Hamitton, Cornell Univ.; Secretary, CLARENCE K. Moore, Univ. of Rochester. 
Attendance: 26. 
No report received: Program. 
Papers: 1. “A Study on Luigi Capuana.” Hilda L. Norman, Univ. of Chicago. 
2. “The Italy of James Fenimore Cooper.’”’ Emilio Goggio, Univ. of Toronto. 
3. “Michelet and Vice.” William P. Dismukes, Univ. of Illinois. 
Officers: No election was held. 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, CuarLes P. 
Wacner, Univ. of Michigan. ‘ Attendance: 45. 
Nominating Commitiee: Ralph E. House (ch.), H. B. Richardson, José R. Palomo. 
Papers: 1. “The Etymology of Spanish achaque, achacar, etc.” Henry B. Richard 

son, Yale Univ. 

2. “Hispanic Etymologies: Spanish rematar, sobina; Portuguese solho, vainha.” 
C. C. Rice, Catawba College. 

3. “A Reconstruction of the Metrical Form of El Libro de A polonio.” H. H. Ar- 
nold, Pennsylvania State College. 

Discussion: (1) by Leo Spitzer; (2) by H. B. Richardson, R. S. Boggs, Leo 
Spitzer; (3) by C. C. Rice. 

Business: Report of the Committee on an Old Spanish Dictionary by Hayward 
Keniston. It was moved that the Committee be authorized to seek funds through 
M.L.A. to carry on the work for which it was appointed: to lay the groundwork 
for the preparation of the Old Spanish Dictionary. Motion passed. 

Officers for 1937: Chairman, C. P. Wagner, Univ. of Michigan; Secretary, R. S. 
Willis, Jr., Princeton Univ. 

R. S. Boas, Secretary 


After the close of the morning session the University of Richmond entertained 
the members of the Association (and of the South Atlantic Modern Language Asso- 
ciation) and their families at a buffet luncheon (1:00 p.m.) in the Roger Millhiser 
Gymnasium. Luncheons served, 1243. 








MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council met in the Lee Room of the John Marshall Hotel, Rich. 
mond, Virginia, on December 28, 1936, at 6:00 P.m., with all the officers (except 
the Treasurer, absent on account of illness), LeRoy Kimball and G. H. Nettleton, 
Trustees, and Professors T. M. Campbell, Frank W. Chandler, G. R. Coffman, 
Grace Frank, H. Carrington Lancaster, J. S. P. Tatlock, Archer Taylor, and John 
A. Walz present. The following actions were taken: 

1. The dates of the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting were fixed as Tuesday, Wed. 
nesday, and Thursday, December 28, 29, and 30, 1937. 

2. It was recommended to future Councils that they consider preferentially fo: 
Annual Meetings larger institutions, curtailment of local transportation, and cam- 
pus meetings. 

3. The subscription arrangement with American Literature was continued for 
the year 1937, with a request that the Editor’s report to the American Literature 
Group be filed in duplicate with the Association. 

4. It was voted: to instruct the Treasurer and Trustees to close their books here- 
after annually at the end of October 31 [provided By-Law VII is amended]. 

5. It was voted to remove from the 1937 Budget the sum ($20.00) annually paid 
to the American Council on Education. 

6. In all other respects the Treasurer’s budget for 1937 was approved, with the 
provision that it be cut down to a ten-month period. 

7. The report of the Supervisory Committee on the Shakespeare Variorum Series 
printed on pages 1326-1327 above) was received, and votes of thanks extended to 
the American Philosophical Society and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

8. The Committee on Research Activities was authorized to send recommenda- 
tions for aid in publication to the American Council of Learned Societies, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary, without requesting the approval of the Executive 
Council, with the proviso that its decisions be reported to the Council for review. 

9. A report of the Committee on a survey of manuscripts in American literature 
and American history was received, and it was voted that this committee be con- 
tinued as requested. 

10. A report of the Committee on Publicity was received and a vote of thanks 
extended to its chairman, Professor George R. Coffman. It was then voted that this 
committee be discontinued. 

11. The Council then considered nominations to fill the Roll of Honorary Mem- 
bers, depleted by the decease of Professors Otto Behaghel, W. Meyer-Liibke, and 
Fritz Neumann. After consideration of 32 names, Professors Andreas Heusler and 
Paul Hazard were chosen by ballot and Professor Daniel Jones by acclamation. The 
Secretary was instructed to present these nominations to the Association. 

12, The Secretary was directed to inform the Monograph Committee that the 
debarment of works submitted as dissertations from consideration need not exclude 
John Bakeless’s biography of Marlowe after it has been revised. 

Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, 
December 29, 1923, 1925, 1927, and December 30, 1929.] 


I. NAME 
The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


_ or AMERICA. 


II. Purpose 
The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the modern 


; languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a member 


' on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment of the 
' same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have been 
q members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, be con- 
_ tinued as members without further payment of dues. 


2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 


' from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of twenty- 
six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of membership 


tt 
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in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be diminished by 
one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues automatically 
become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 


' on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary members 


Be Bee Os 


shall not at any time exceed forty. 
IV. OFFICERS 


1. The Officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year at 


: the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be ci osen by the 


_ Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such conditions 
_ as the Council may specify. 
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V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 


_ officio the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 


twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
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from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting 
and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of th. 
Association. 
VI. MEETINGS 

The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shajj 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of the 
members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority vote 
at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 





BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted Dec. 30, 1929. Amended Dec. 30, 1933, Dec. 28, 1934, and Dec. 30, 1936) 
I. Duties oF OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of the 
Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the Vice- 
Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
editor of the quarterly Publications and except as specified by the Executive Council 
of all books, pamphlets, or prints which may be issued by the Association, and shall 
serve as an advisory member of all other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting membership 
fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly incurred, 
taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the business 
arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by the As- 
sociation, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than ten thousand 
dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in the 
performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and authorized in 
the annual budget. 


II. Toe Executive CounciL 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the follow- 
ing procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names shall be 
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announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member of the As- 
sociation may then propose three additional names and forward them to the Secre- 
tary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official ballot attached 
to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates proposed by the Council, 
together with the three names receiving the most votes among those proposed by 
members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meeting, members may vote for 
any three of the persons named on the official ballot, absent members being per- 
mitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. (5) Of the nine names on the 
ballot, the three receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected to 
the Council for the ensuing four years, unless thereby the twelve members of the 
Council shall consist of more than six or less than two representatives of English, 
Germanic, and Romance languages, respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass 
automatically to the person receiving the highest number of votes whose election 
would not result in over-representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the three 
departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consideration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of the 
Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be elected 
according to the provisions above specified. 


III. Trustees OF INVESTED FuNDs 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment Fund 
shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without term by the 
Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums which 
may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life membership or as 
gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed to the Mono- 
graph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall otherwise 
cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands to the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Permanent 
Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income received 
from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising from 
the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the Executive 
Council. 


IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Program 
Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the Revolving 
Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on recommenda- 
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tion of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. Each shal 
consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being elected each 
year, except that the Editorial Committee may be enlarged as occasion requires, 
The following three departments shall always be represented on each committee: 
English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of the 
Association in coéperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. It 
shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions and to 
coérdinate or modify the program of the various sections and research groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be pub- 
lished in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of the 
selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscriptions 
and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. Discussion GROUPS 


The system of Discussion Groups shall be under the supervision of the Program 
Committee, which has the authority to discontinue or add to the number of the 
existing groups. 

Each group shall maintain a roll of its members corrected from year to year. 

Suggestions for the conduct of the group meetings shall be transmitted to the 
officers of the groups by the Secretary of the Association, and the Program Com- 
mittee may modify these from time to time. 


VI. Researcy ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Council of the Association shall appoint a Committee on Research 
Activities, consisting of six persons and the Secretary of the Association as a non- 
voting member. The voting members of this committee shall serve for terms of three 
years, two being appointed each year. The English, Romance, and Germanic lan- 
guages shall always be represented on this committee, and its membership shall 
always include at least one representative of linguistics and at least one representa- 
tive of literary history. 

The duty of this committee shall be to further the research activities of the Associa- 
tion and its members. It shall consider projects of research or publication that may 
be presented to it, either by the Discussion Groups or by individual members of 
the Association, and shall report such projects with its recommendations to the 
Executive Council. It may also initiate projects of research or publication. It shall 
make such suggestions to the Council for the continuing direction of approved 
projects as may seem desirable. 

The Committee on Research Activities shall meet, normally twice a year, to act 
upon projects submitted to it. 

No project shall be officially sponsored by the Association until it has received 
the approval of the Committee on Research Activities. 
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This shall not be construed as affecting the authority and functions of the Stand- 
ing Committees enumerated in By-Law IV. 


VII. BupcEet 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a budget 
of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the budget 
shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual Meeting. For 
budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall be the calendar 
year. 

VIII. Aupir 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee to 
audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of the 
Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examination 
by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be transmitted to 
the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Association. 


IX. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, by 
a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such amend- 
ment having been distributed to the members with the program of the same meet- 

ing. 








THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST, 1935 AND 1936 


First Session 
Frmay, NOVEMBER 29, aT 10:30 a.m. 


1. “Charles Timothy Brooks, Translator from the German, and ‘The Gentee| 
Tradition’.”” Camillo von Klenze, Stanford Univ. (Twenty minutes) 

2. “The Alcaic Stanza in Modern Literature.” Henry Rushton Fairclough, 
Stanford Univ. (Fifteen minutes) 

3. “How Many Plays did Lope de Vega write?” S. Griswold Morley, Univ. of 
California. (Fifteen minutes) 

4. “Sir Robert Howard as a Financier.” Florence R. Scott, Univ. of Southern 
California. (Fifteen minutes) 

4a. “Ethics in Art and Literature.” Kurt F. Reinhardt, Stanford University. 
(15 minutes) 

Second Session 


Frmay, NOVEMBER 29, at 2:00 p.m. 
ENGLISH SECTION, Proressor Witiram D. Briccs, Chairman 


5. “The Oldest English.” C. Douglas Chrétien, Univ. of California. (Ten minutes) 

6. “The Brewbarret Interpolation in the York Sacrificium Cayme and Abell.” 
Mendal G. Frampton. Pomona College. (Fifteen minutes) 

7. “Contribution of the Elizabethan Translators to the Development of English 


Prose Style.’’ Harold H. Davis, Pomona College. (Twenty minutes) 

8. “I will try confusion with him,” Hope Traver, Mills College. (Fifteen minutes 

9. “Donne’s Extasie, contra Legouis,” George R. Potter, Univ. of California. 
(Twenty minutes) 

10. “Pitcairn Island Entertainment,” Majl Ewing, Univ. of California at Lo; 
Angeles. (Fifteen minutes) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE SECTION, 
Proressor GEeorGE R. STEWART, JR., Chairman 


11. “New Light on the Western Development of Mark Twain.”’ Louis Wann, 
Univ. of Southern Califorsia. (Fifteen minures) 

12. “Tom Sawyer and the Bandits.”” Randall V. Mills, Univ. of California. (Fit- 
teen minutes) 

13. “An Influence from San Francisco on Mark Twain’s Fiction.” Franklin D. 
Walker, San Diego State Teachers College. (Fifteen minutes) 

14. “Western Backgrounds in Cooper’s Prairie.” George R. Stewart, Jr., Unio. 
of California. (Twenty minutes) 

15. “Emerson’s and Hawthorne’s Knowledge of Dante.” J. Chesley Mathews, 
Univ. of California. (Fifteen minutes) 

16. “A Survey of American Translations and Adaptations of Horace.” Ruth 
W. Brown, Univ. of Southern California. (Fifteen minutes) 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION, Proressor Artuur E. Gorpon, Chairman 


17. “Indian Influence on the Spanish of Southern Arizona.’ Anita C. Post, 
Unio. of Arizona. (Twelve minutes) 

18. “Aristophanes and the Pnyx.” James T. Allen, Univ. of California. (Twelve 
minutes) 

19. “Difingere and diffingere in Horace.” Jefferson Elmore, Stanford Univ. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

20. “Some Spanish Pacifists of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries.” Antonio 
Heras, Univ. of Southern California. (Fifteen minutes) 

21. “Nomen Principis.”? Van L. Johnson, Univ. of California. (Twenty minutes) 

22. “Madame de Genlis and Feminism.” Lester G. Krakeur, Univ. of California. 
(Nine minutes) 

23. “The Unit of Sense, with Especial Reference to Translation.” Dorothea 
Clinton Woodworth, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. (Twenty minutes) 


Dinner and Smoker 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29, aT 7:00 P.M. VILLA LAFAYETTE 


24. President’s Address: “Olympian Manners.”” George M. Calhoun, Univ. of 
California. 
Third Session 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, aT 9:30 A.M. 


25. “The Stoic Doctrine of Indifferent Things and the Conception of Christian 
Liberty in Calvin’s Institutio Religionis Christianae.” Edward F. Meylan, Univ. of 
California. (Twenty minutes) 

26. “Some Dramatic Elements in the Construction of Balzac’s Novels.” Ray P. 
Bowen, Univ. of Oregon. (Fifteen minutes) 

27. “Diodorus, Heroderus, Orpheus.” Ivan M. Linforth, Univ. of California. 
(Fifteen minutes) 

28. “The Responsibilities of Scholarship.” Sophus Keith Winther, Univ. of Wash- 
ington. (Fifteen minutes) 

29. “Gogol and Poe in their Treatment of Women.” Alexander Kaun, Univ. of 
California. (Fifteen minutes) 

30. “German Unemployment and its Presentation in Post-War Fiction.” Philip 
R. Petsch, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. (Twenty minutes) 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held on November 27 and 28, 1936, on the campus of the University of 
Southern California, Les Angeles, under the joint auspices of the colleges and uni- 
versities of southern California. 

The executive committee, meeting at Stanford University October 31, had voted 
(1) against the use of placards advertising the coming meeting and (2) that the 
secretary-treasurer prepare for submission to the Association two amendments to 
the constitution (see beyond). The committee had also confirmed the secretary- 
treasurer in his ruling that members wishing to read papers at the annual meeting 
must have paid their dues for the current year. 
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On Friday, November 27, after a short meeting of the executive committee, the 
first session was called to order by President W. D. Briggs. The secretary-treasurer 
read the two amendments prepared at the request of the executive committee. Presj. 
dent Briggs announced the appointment of the following committees: 

Social: Houston (chairman), Carey, MacMinn, Riddle. 

Nominating: Allen (for L. M. Price, absent), Kennedy (2 years), Austin (3 years), 

Auditing: Houston, Wann. 

Resolutions: Calhoun, H. Craig. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, about 100 persons being in at- 
tendance. The afternoon session was held in three groups, English, American Litera- 
ture, and Foreign Language, presided over by Professors H. Craig, Stewart, and 
Altrocchi, respectively. After these meetings there were informal gatherings of the 
teachers of the modern languages. 

The annual dinner took place at the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles. Professor Ken- 
nedy presented the report of the nominating committee, and the vote of the Associ- 
ation was cast for the following officers: 

President: Rudolph Altrocchi. 

Vice-Presidents: Hardin Craig, Frederick Mason Carey. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Arthur Ernest Gordon. 

Executive Committee: The above officers and Raymond Davis Harriman, Martha 
Ada Klett, George Zinovei Patrick, Louis Wann. 

Professor Garland G. Greever presided as toastmaster during the reading of 
President Briggs’ address, entitled “Oliver Goldsmith,” which was preceded by 
speeches in lighter vein by Professors Emile Cailliet and George M. Calhoun. 

The third session was held on Saturday morning; it was well attended. Professor 
Houston reported the auditing committee’s approval of the secretary-treasurer’s 
financial report, and Professor H. Craig read a resolution expressing gratitude to 
the colleges and universities of southern California for their hospitality and kind- 
ness, with special thanks to the members of the social committee. (The secretary- 
treasurer would like to add his particular thanks to Professor Lawrence M. Riddle 
for his work on the social committee.) 

The two amendments proposed on Friday were again read and discussed. One 
was unanimously adopted by the members present, as follows: that interested 
graduate students may be invited by members to become Junior Members of the 
Association at the cost of $1.00 per year and with all privileges except the con- 
nection with the national organizations. This amendment merely confirms a prac- 
tice suggested by Professor Tatlock in November, 1935, approved by the executive 
committee, and since carried out by the secretary-treasurer. The other proposal, 
aiming to create a third class of members, comprising persons other than graduate 
students, at the cost of $2.00 per year and with the same privileges as Junior Mem- 
bers, was tabled by unanimous vote on motion of Professor Tatlock. 

A motion by Professor Reinsch, that the Association request the regular printing 
of its presidential address in the annual volume of the A.P.A. or in PMLA. (as the 
case might be), was voted down. The meeting adjourned after the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. 
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The program printed below exceeds by six papers that of the previous year, 
which has been the fullest in the history of the Association; in addition, one paper 
was read by title. But the fact that most of the speakers restricted their papers to 
fifteen minutes or less made possible an unusually large amount of discussion. 


First Session 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 27, AT 10:30 a.m. 


1. “The Poet and the Muses in Homer.’’ George M. Calhoun, Univ. of California. 

2. “Morelly: Code de la Nature.” Gilbert Chinard, Univ. of California. 

3. “A newly Discovered Signature of Shakespeare.” Henry David Gray, Stanford 
Univ. 

4, “Literature and the Left.’”’ William Huse, California Institute of Technology. 

5. “Homeric Drinking.” Arthur Patch McKinlay, Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Second Session 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 27, aT 2:00 P.M. 
ENGLISH SECTION, Harprn Craic, Chairman 


6. “Elements of the Eighteenth-Century Novel in the Work of Jane Austen.” 
Harvey Eagleson, California Institute of Technology. 

7. “The Ermanaric of the Widsith.” Caroline A. Brady, Univ. of California, 
Branch of the College of Agriculture, Davis. 

8. “Further Problems in the Elizabethan Staging of ‘Romeo and Juliet’.”’ Allison 
Gaw, Univ. of Southern California. 

9. “Some Peculiarities of Old English Glosses.’”” Herbert D. Meritt, Stanford 
Univ. 

10. “The Uncollected Work of Francis Thompson.” Monika Kehoe, Mills 
College. 

11. “A New Clue to the Date of Milton’s Arcades.’ Roger Stanton, California 
Institute of Technology. 

12. “Kit Marlowe—Plagiarist?” Mary Matheson Wills, Univ. of Southern 
California. 

13. “New Poets in the Spenserian Tradition.” Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona 
College. 

14. “The Date of the ‘Late York Realist’. Mendal G. Frampton, Pomona 
College. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE SECTION, Georce R. STEWART, JR., Chairman 


15. “Sidney Lanier and the War between the States.” Garland Greever, Univ. of 
Southern California. 

16. “Some Unpublished Letters of Henry James.” John R. Adams, San Diego 
State College. 

17. “Melville and Dana.”’ James David Hart, Univ. of California. 

18. “The Meaning of Moby Dick.’ Leon Howard, Pomona College. 

19. “Longfellow and Dante.” J. Chesley Mathews, Univ. of California. 
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20. “Backgrounds of the Beauchamp Cycle.” Randall V. Miils, Univ. of Cajj. 
fornia. 

21. “The Influence of John Rollin Ridge on the Joaquin Murieta Legend.” 
Franklin D. Walker, San Diego State College. 

22. “ ‘John Phoenix’ in the Development of American Humor.” George R. 
Stewart, Jr., Univ. of California. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION, Rupotps A.Troccut, Chairman 


23. “On the Program of the City Dionysia during the Peloponnessian War.” 
James T. Allen, Unio. of California. 

24. “Ceremony in the Plays of the Golden Age.” John Brooks, Univ. of Arizona, 

25. “Two Dante Notes: (1) Parents and Children (Par. XXII-XXIII); (2) 
‘Vago vago’ (Purg. XXXII 135).” H. D. Austin, Univ. of Southern California. 

26. “Achilles and his Sword (Jiiad, 1, 219).” Frederick M. Combellack, Univ. of 
California. 

27. “Might Dante Have Used a Map of Orosius?”’ Martha Teach Gnudi, Uni». 
of Southern California. 

28. “Diderot’s Influence on Rousseau’s First Discours: a New View.” Lester 
Gilbert Krakeur, Univ. of California. 

29. “The Real Date of the Oraison de l’Ame fidéle and its Importance for Estab- 
lishing the Moral Biography of Marguerite of Navarre.’’ Edward F. Meylan, Univ. 
of California. 

30. “Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer, Poet and Philosopher.” Kurt F. Reinhardt, 
Stanford Univ. 

31. “Plagiarism or Originality in D’Annunzio?” Roberto B. Sangiorgi, Univ. of 
California. 

Dinner and Smoker 


Fray, NOVEMBER 27, aT 7:00 P.m., MAYFAIR HOTEL 
32. President’s Address: “Oliver Goldsmith.” Wi1Li1aM D. Briccs, Stanford Univ. 


Third Session 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, aT 9:30 A.M. 


33. “Roman Pilgrims’ Gossip in Geoffrey of Monmouth.” J. S. P. Tatlock, Univ. 
of California. 

34, “Pushkin and English Literature.” Alexander Kaun, Univ. of California. 

35. “Medieval Vernacular Works and Latin Text Criticism.” Francis J. Car- 
mody, Univ. of California. 

36. “Shakespeare on the Early California Stage.” George R. MacMinn, Cuali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

37. “The Evolution of the Subjunctive.” Raymond D. Harriman, Stanford Univ. 

38. “Varro the Theologian.” William M. Green, Univ. of California. 


The secretary-treasurer now reports that 21 persons (including 6 Junior Mem- 
bers) accepted membership during the year 1935-36, as against 9 resignations, the 
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dropping of 8 members for delinquency in dues, and 4 deaths: a total membership 


of 236, the same as a year ago. 


The financial report follows: 
RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1935...........0.0ceeceeeeceeceeeee $ 359.62 
Dues paid by members...........ccscscceccscescescseerceees 1,086.90 
Transferred from Savings to Commercial Account.............. 25.00 
EEE SE ee 4.84 
From Prof. A. Gaw to pay for telegram sent him............... 1.04 
ois cian Ca wie Soe SUE REN oe SRS 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
se ae aa oak anchee beams sda4en tbs sexe $ 704.17 
Ss Siaiie EN Aee e656 660 35 600d 400 SSN SCE oe0e0 09s 196.48 
EMG hers cidévesessccscadetscindesssesdbedsesoeces 118.46 
Ns id unionknndah ewes ious bb<dsesieas 50.00 
Transferred from Savings to Commercial Account.............. 25.00 
Seatiomery and postage............cccccccccccccesecscecccecs 23.83 
ce ld SEUSS ASR eS ie esa ea 8.97 
SE ER er eee Pee ere ere eee 1.20 
Paha escccsicscsnsscssccrctecsescocnstisusevecss 25 
III 6 sos vane eve osesebesinweseceny ... $1,128.36 
RIL. . Sik. suck Oks eee eke se edaenden 349 .04 
ER ES ee ee re me pe re 
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$1,477.40 





$1,477.40 


Artuur E. Gorpon, Secretary-Treasurer 
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LETTERS OF ACCEPTANCE FROM HONORARY MEMBERS 


Vous voulez bien m’annoncer par votre lettre du 5 décembre, que kc 
Congrés de Richmond vient de me nommer membre honoraire de |; 
Modern Language Association of America. 

Permettez-moi de vous exprimer personnellement, et de vous prier de 
vouloir bien exprimer au Bureau de la Société, mes vifs sentiments de 
reconnaissance pour l’honneur qui m’est ainsi fait. Je tacherai de la mériter 
toujours davantage en cherchant 4 étre utile aux études américaines en 
méme temps qu’a la Science. 

Pau Hazarp 


Ich bitte Sie, Ihrer Gesellschaft meinen tief empfundenen Dank 2 
vermitteln fiir die Auszeichnung, deren sie mich gewiirdigt hat. Mich zu 
den Ehrenmitgliedern der Modern Language Association of America 
zahlen zu diirfen, ist mir eine iiberraschende und erfreuende Anerkennung. 

ANDREAS HEUSLER 


I thank you for your letter of January Sth, and hasten to say that | 
feel very much honoured at being elected one of the Honorary Members 
of the M.L.A.A. I should be much obliged if you would convey my sincere 
thanks to your President. 


DANIEL JONES 





LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to Feb. 20, 1937) 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
(The roll dates from July 13, 1893) 


Elected Elected 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
The Sorbonne 
MICHELE BARBI 
University of Florence 
JosepH BEDIER 
Collége de France, Paris 
Arors L. BRANDL 
University of Berlin 
FERDINAND BRUNOT 
University of Paris 
Sm EpMUND CHAMBERS 
Eynsham, Oxfordshire, England 
R. W. CHAMBERS 
University College, London 
Vittorio CIAN 
University of Turin 
GrorGes CrroT 
University of Bordeaux 
Sr WiLtraM A. CRAIGIE 
Oxford, England 
BENEDETTO CROCE 
Naples, Italy 
ArTuRO FARINELLI 
University of Turin 
Max FORSTER 
University of Munich 
LuctEN FouLET 
Paris, France 
WaLTER WILSON GREG 
London, England 
H. J. C. GRreRsSON 
University of Edinburgh 
PauL HazaRD 
Collége de France, Paris 
ANDREAS HEUSLER 
University of Basel 
JoHannes Hoops 
University of Heidelberg 
ALFRED JEANROY 
University of Paris 


1931 
1916 
1920 
1893 
1914 
1922 
1930 
1926 
1926 
1922 


1909 


Otto JESPERSEN 

Lundehave, Helsinggr, Denmark 
DANIEL JONES 

University of London 
Kari Axet Kock 

University of Lund 
Evucen KtUHNEMANN 

University of Breslau 
ABEL LEFRANC 

Collége de France 
EmILe LEGovuis 

The Sorbonne 
FERDINAND Lot 

The Sorbonne 
R. B. McKerrow 

London, England 
LorENz MoORSBACH 

University of Géttingen 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 

University of Madrid 
ALFRED W. POLLARD 

British Museum, London 
Mario Rogues 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris 
Vittorio Rossi 

University of Rome 
EDWARD SCHROEDER 

University of Géttingen 
Rupo_pH THURNEYSEN 

University of Bonn 
FRANCESCO TORRACA 

University of Naples 
KARL VOSSIER 

University of Munich 
Maurice WILMOTTE 

Bruxelles, Belgium 
Henry Cectt WYLD 

Oxford University 


1904 


1936 


1927 


1906 
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Life Members and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, William Richardson, Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Coll. of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Abbott, Allan, Prof. Eng., Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Charles David, Director of Libraries 
and Prof. Eng., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 

Aberle, Nellie, Asst. Prof. Eng., Kansas 
State Coll., Manhattan, Kans. 

¢@ Abramson, (Mrs.) Muriel Morris, 4800 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Ackerman, Ethel M., Asst. Prof. Eng., Ham- 
line Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 

Adam, F. O., Jr., Prof. Rom. Langs.; Head 
For. Langs. Dept., Ouachita Coll., Arka- 
delphia, Ark. [P.O. Box 421] 

Adam, Jean Joseph, Assoc. Prof. Mod. For- 
eign Langs., Johnson C. Smith Univ., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

« Adams, Arthur, Prof. Eng. and Librarian, 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn. 

@ Adams, Edward Larrabee, Assoc. Prof. 
Rom. Langs., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Adams, George Cotton Smith, Grad. Stud. 
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Shields, Archibald Kenneth, Editorial Board, 
For. Lang. Dept., Henry Holt and Co., 257 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

de Shields, Laura Belle, Prof. French, Young 
Harris Coll., Young Harris, Ga. 

Shine, Hill, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Maryville 
Coll., Maryville, Tenn. [Route 4] 

Shipley, Frederick Cary, Tutor Eng., The 
City Coll., New York, N.Y. [500 W. 140thSt. 

Shipley, Joseph T., Asst. Prof. Eng. and 
Secretary of Faculty, Yeshiva Coll., New 
York, N. Y. [200 6th Ave.] 

Shipman, Jennie Spaulding, French Teacher, 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. Coll., 6800 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. [5807 Dorchester Ave.] 

Shippen, Eliza Pearl, Instr. Eng, Miner 
Teachers Coll., Washington, D. C. [1120 
Columbia Rd., N.W.] 


Eng., 
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Shockley, Lieut. M. S., The Citadel, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

Shoemaker, William Hutchinson, Asst. Prof. 
Spanish, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
[11 Greenview Ave.]} 

Short, Raymond W., Instr. Eng., Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. v. [3 Reservoir Ave.] 
Shortliffe, Glen, Instr. Rom. Langs., Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. [278 Goldwin Smith 

Hall] 
“—. are Sn Instr. Eng., Ginling Coll., 


Shall vanis 36 Moore, Assoc. Eng., George 
Washington Univ., Washington, D. C. 
[207 Raymond St., Chevy Chase, Md.] 

Shumaker, Eri J., Assoc. Prof. Eng., Denison 
Univ., Granville, Ohio 

Shumaker, Lawrence Kenneth, Asst. Prof. 
Eng. and Supervisor of Eng. Bureau, 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [5 McClure 
Hall] 

@ Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Prof. German 
Phil., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 
Sicre, Annette, Asst. Prof. Rom. Langs., 
North Central Coll., Naperville, Il. [141 

N. Brainard St.] 

Silber, Gordon Rutledge, Instr. French and 
Italian, Union Coll., Schenectady, N. Y. 
[1197 Glenwood Blvd.]} 

Silm, Charles Intervale, Assoc. Prof. French, 
Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 

Silverstein, Theodore, Instr. Eng., Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [11 Everett St.] 

Sils, Walter, Prof. and Head German Dept., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. [Shaw- 
sheen Rd., Bedford, Mass.] 

Simmons, Ernest Joseph, Instr. and Tutor 
Eng., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
[Leverett House, K-32] 

Simmons, Lucretia Van Tuyl, Head German 
Dept., Pennsylvania State Coll, State 
Coll., Pa. [425 S. Allen St.] 

Simonds, William Edward, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[210 Mitchell St.] 

Simpson, Georgiana Rose, Assoc. Prof. Ger- 
man, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
[328 9th St., S.E.] 

Simpson, Lurline V., Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Simpson, Milton, Prof. Eng., Kalamazoo 
Coll., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Sinclair, Gregg M., Assoc. Prof. Eng.; Di- 
rector Oriental Inst., Univ. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Sinclair, Robert B., Asst. Prof. Eng., Mianj 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio [121 E. High St.] 

Sine, Edward W., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ, o 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. [Crosby Hall] 

Siraguddin, Prof., Roselands, Rashid Rid, 
Lahore, India 

Sirich, Edward Hinman, Prof. Rom. Langs, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sisson, Charles Alexander, Instr. Eng, 
Coker Coll., Hartsville, S. C. [900 Horn 
Ave.] 

Sisson, Louis Eugene, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
a Lawrence, Kans. [1236 Louisiana 
St. 

Sisson, Sarah T., Asst. Prof. Eng., Butler 
_Univ. , Indianapolis, Ind. [1805 Talbott St] 

Dominic, Prof. Rom. Langs., Coll. of 
Notre Dame of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Sister Mary Berchmans, French Teacher, 
Fontbonne Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. Paulina, St. Amour, S.S.N.D, 
Asst. Prof. Mod. Langs., Mt. Mary Coll, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister Marie Philip, Instr. French, Coll. of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Agnes Rita, Prof. German, The Coll 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sixbey, George Lawton, Asst. Eng., Univ. o! 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Skidmore, Mark, Prof. Rom. Langs., Colo. 
rado Coll., Colorado Springs, Colo. [110 
Wood Ave] 

Skinner, Laurence Hervey, Assoc. Prof. 
Romanic » Miami Univ., Oxford, 
Ohio [111 E. Walnut St.] 


Skinner, Prescott Orde, Prof. Rom. Langs.,— 


Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 


Slater, John Rothwell, Prof. Ene. Univ. off 


Rochester, Rochester, N. Y 


Slattery, Joseph A., S.J., Prof Eng., Wood-§ 
oodstock, M 


stock Coll., W 
Sloane, William, Instr. al St. Francis 
Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y. [456 Riverside Dr, 
N.Y.C] 
Slochower, Harry, German Dept., Brooklyn 
Coll., 66 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Small, B. Mae, Asst. Prof. Eng., Norther 
Illinois State Teachers Coll., De Kalb, Ill. 
Small, George William, Prof. Eng., Univ. 


of Maine, Orono, Me. [Until Sept. ’37) 


Merton Coll., Oxford, Eng.] 
Small, Miriam Rossiter, Prof. Eng., Wells 
Coll., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 
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@ Small, Samuel Asa, Prof. Eng., Houghton 
Coll., Houghton, N. Y. [Until Sept. ’37: 
Merton Coll., Oxford, Eng.] 
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Smalley, Donald, Instr. Eng., Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. [316 N. Jordan Ave.] 
Smalley, Welcome Talmage, Prof. Eng., 

Mercer Univ., Macon, Ga. 

Smart, George Kenneth, Austin Fellow Eng., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [303A 
Holden Green] 

Smart, Walter Kay, Prof. Eng., Sch. of Com- 
merce, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. 
[721 Foster St.] 

Smead, Jane Van Ness, Temple Univ., 
Phila., Pa. 

Smith, Alpheus, Assoc. Prof. Eng., North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. [2503 Payne 
St.] 

Smith, Andrew Cannon, S.J., Assoc. Prof. 
Eng., Spring Hill Coll., Mobile, Ala. 

Smith, Charles G., Prof. Eng., John B. Stet- 
son Univ., De Land, Fla. 

Smith, Charles Ross, Asst. Instr. Eng., Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. [2034 De- 
Lancey St.] 

Smith, (Mrs.) Cornelia Marschall, Prof. 
Biology, John B. Stetson Univ., De Land, 
Fla. 


Smith, C. Willard, Asst. Prof. Eng., Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. [312 St. George 
St.] 

¢ Smith, Dane Farnsworth, Eng. Dept., 
Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Smith, Dorothy B., Instr.Eng., Carroll Coll., 
Waukesha, Wis. [400 McCall St.] 

Smith, Florence Alice, Lecturer Eng., Vic- 
toria Coll., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 

Smith, Francis Prescott, Grad. Stud. French, 
Harvard jUniv. |,Cambridge, Mass. [387 
Harvard St.] 

¢ Smith, Frank Clifton [Address Unknown] 

Smith, Frederick Danesbury, Prof. and Head 
Dept. of Comparative Lit., Southern 
Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex. [Box 495] 

Smith, Fred Manning, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Smith, Garland Garvey, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Emory Univ., Ga. 

Smith, George Wellington, Head Eng. Dept., 
Peru State Teachers Coll., Peru, Neb. 

Smith, Gordon Winslow, Instr. Mod. Langs., 
Colby Coll., Waterville, Me. [25 Winter 
St.] 

Smith, Hallett D., Asst. Prof. Eng., Williams 
Coll., Williamstown, Mass. 

Smith, Henry, Asst. Prof. Eng., Southern 
Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex. 
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Smith, Horatio Elwin, Prof. French, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Prof. Rom. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [15 
Prospect Ave.] 

Smith, J. Allan, Grad. Stud., Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. [502 W. Illinois St.] 

Smith, John Harrington, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. [530 E. 
Essex, Kirkwood] 

Smith, Laurence L., Asst. Prof. Eng., Baylor 
Univ., Waco, Tex. 

Smith, Leon Perdue, Jr., Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIL 
[1221 E. 57th St.] 

Smith, Lucile D., Asst. Prof. Eng., Witten- 
berg Coll., Springfield, Ohio 

~ Smith, M. Ellwood, Dean Lower Div., 
Oregon State Coll., Corvallis, Ore. [3555 
Harrison St.] 

Smith, Madeleine M., Asst. Prof. French, 
Southern Ill. State Normal Univ., 718 S. 
Normal Ave., Carbondale, II. 

Smith, Maxwell A., Dean and Prof. French, 
Univ. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Smith, May B., Prof. Eng., Berea Coll., 
Berea, Ky. 

Smith, Rebecca Washington, Prof. and 
Chairman Eng. Dept., Texas Christian 
Univ., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Smith, Reed, Dean Grad. School, Univ. of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. [812 
Sumter St.] 

Smith, Robert Lewis, Assoc. Prof. Spanish, 
Maryville Coll., Maryville, Tenn. [700 
Court St.] 

Smith, Robert Metcalf, Head Eng. Dept., 
Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. 

¢ Smith, Roland Mitchell, Assoc. Prof. Eng., 
Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. [Box 
99, Wesleyan Sta.] 

Smith, Ruby C., Prof. and Director For. 
Langs., North Texas State Teachers Coll., 
Denton, Tex. [Teachers Coll.Sta.] 

Smith, S. Stephenson, Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Smith, Stanley Astredo, Prof. Rom. Langs. 
Stanford Univ., Calif. [2 Finger Ave. 
Redwood City] 

Smith, (William) Bradford, Instr. Eng. 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. [506 W. 
113 St.] 

Smith, Winifred, Prof. Eng., Vassar Coll, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Smithey, Estelle, Prof. Mod. Langs., State 
Teachers Coll., Farmville, Va. [704 HighSt.] 
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Smith-Goard, Eunice Clara, Lecturer French, 
Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Smock, George Edward, S. Dakota State 
Coll., Brookings, S. D. 

Smyser, Hamilton Martin, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Connecticut Coll., New London, Conn. 
[115 Mohegan Ave.] 

Snavely, Guy Everett, President and Prof. 
Art History, Birmingham-Southern Coll., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Snow, Dorothy G., Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Snow, Royall H., Assor. Prof. Eng., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 

Snow, Wilbert, Prof. Eng., Wesleyan Univ., 
Middletown, Conn. [Wesleyan Sta.] 

Snuggs, Henry Lawrence, Head Eng. Dept., 
Elon College, N. C. [Box 243] 

Snyder, Alice Dorothea, Prof. Eng., Vassar 
Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Snyder, Edward Douglas, Prof. and Head 
Eng. Dept., Haverford Coll., Haverford, 
Pa. 

Snyder, Franklyn Bliss, Prof. Eng., North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. [1624 Ash- 
land Ave.] 

Sokol, Anthony E., Asst. Prof. Germanic 
Langs., Stanford Univ., Calif. [520 Prince- 
ton Sta., Palo Alto, Sta. A] 

Solalinde, Antonio Garcia, Prof. Spanish and 
Portuguese, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wiss 

Solano, L. F., Faculty Instr. Rom. Langs., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [377 
Washington St., Somerville] 

Solberg, Victor, Prof. Eng., Franklin Coll., 
Franklin, Ind. 

Solum, Nora O., Assoc. Prof. Eng., St. Olaf 
Coll., Northfield, Minn. 

Solve, Melvin T., Prof. Eng., Univ. of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz. [El Encanto Estates] 
Sommerfeld, Martin, Prof. German, Smith 
Coll., Northampton, Mass. [235 Crescent 

St.] 

Sonkin, Robert, Tutor Public Speaking, The 
City Coll., New York, N. Y. [835 Hunts 
Point Ave., Bronx] 

Soto, Rafael Arcangel, Asst. Prof. Rom. 
Langs. Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa. [1624 
Millard St.] 

Soubeiran, Madeleine, Assoc. Prof. French, 
Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Souers, Philip Webster, Instr. and Tutor 
Eng., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
[10 Mason St.]} 

South, Helen Pennock, Instr. Eng., Washing- 
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ton Square Coll., N. Y. Univ., New York 
N. Y. [226 E. 12th St.] 

Southworth, James Granville, Asst. Proj 
Eng., Univ. of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio [2574 
Monroe St.]} 

Sowers, W. Leigh, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Uniy. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [422 Iowa Ave} 

Spaeth, J. Duncan, Pres., Univ. of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo. 

Spagnoli, John J., Instr. Rom. Langs., Brook. 
lyn Coll., 57 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Spalding, Mary Doan, Prof. Eng., Harris 
Teachers Coll., St. Louis, Mo. [3664 Wash. 
ington Ave.] 

Spanhoofd, Arnold W., Prof. German, 
Georgetown Univ., Washington, D. C. 
[1624 Riggs Pl., N.W.] 

Spann, Meno, Asst. Prof. Mod. Langs., Univ. 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Spargo, John W., Prof. Eng., Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill. [c/o McLeish, Little 
Russell St., London, W.C. 1, Eng.] 

Sparks, Donald Willoughby, Instr. Eng., 
Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. [Men’s 
Union] 

Spaulding, Gordon, Eng. Dept., Univ. of 
Calif. Berkeley, Calif. [103 Music Bldg. 
Spaulding, Robert Kilburn, Asst. Prof. Span- 
ish, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Speare, Morris Edmund, Chairman Eng. 
Dept., St. John’s Univ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

[9 E. 8 St., N. Y. C.] 

Speckbaugh, (Rev.) Paul F., C.PP.S., Dean 
Eng. Dept., St. Joseph’s Coll., College- 
ville, Ind. 

Specking, Inez, Prof. Eng., Harris Teachers 
Coll., St. Louis, Mo. [3406 Hawthorne P!1.] 

Spell, Jefferson Rea, Adjunct Prof. Rom. 
Langs., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas [Box 
1698, University Sta.] 

Spencer, Hazelton, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Johns 
Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Spencer, Theodore, Asst. Prof. Eng., Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [E-11 Eliot 
House] 

Spencer, William Gear, President, Franklin 
Coll., Franklin, Ind. 

Spens, Janet, Tutor Eng. Lit., Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, Eng. [5 Fyfield Rd.] 
Sperber, Hans, Prof. German, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio [1410 Pennsylvania 

Ave.] 

Speyer, Marian F., Grad. Stud. Eng. and 
Comp. Lit., Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y. [1461 E. 17 St., Brooklyn] 
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Spiecker, Frank, Asst. Prof. German, North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill. [15054 Oak 
Ave.] 

Spiers, Alexander Guy Holborn, Assoc. Prof. 
French, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Spiker, Claude Carl, Prof. French and Span- 
ish, West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, 
W. Va. [104 Jackson Ave.] 

Spiller, Robert Ernest, Prof. Eng., Swarth- 
more Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. [6 Whittier 
Pi} 

@Spingarn, J. E., Troutbeck, Amenia 
{Dutchess Co.], N. Y. 

Spitzer, Leo, Prof. Rom. Langs., Johns Hop- 
kins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Spivey, Gaynell Callaway, Prof. Eng., Flora 
Macdonald Coll., Red Springs, N. C. 

Spivey, Herman E., Instr. Eng., Univ. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. [Box 2544, Univ. 
Sta.] 

Spohn, George W., Prof. Eng., St. Olaf Coll., 
Northfield, Minn. 

Spooner, Edwin Victor, Instr. French, Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


| Spotts, Carle Brooks, Prof. and Chairman 


Eng. Dept., State Teachers Coll., Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 


Spragins, Lide A., Acting Dean of Women, 
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Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Tex. 


3 Sprague, Arthur Colby, Asst. Prof. Eng., 


Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [2 
Craigie St.] 

Sprau, George, Prof. Eng., Western State 
Teachers Coll., Kalamazoo, Mich. [949 
Walwood PI.) 

Spring, Gerald M., Instr. German, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, Calif. [10562 
Kinnard Ave., W. Los Angeles} 

Springer, Otto, Prof. and Chairman Dept. 
Germanic Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Sproull, Grace Mildred, Grad. Stud. Rom. 
Langs. and Lits., Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. [5858 University Ave.] 

Spurlin, Paul Merrill, Instr. French, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


Stabler, Lewis Bellinger, Head For. Lang. 


Dept., Bessie Tift Coll., Forsyth, Ga. 


Stack, Mary, Instr. Eng., Brooklyn Coll., 


oa) St., Brooklyn, N. Y. [1736 East 

t. 

Stafford, Lorna Lavery, American Consulate 
General, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Stair, Bird, Assoc. Prof. Eng., The City 
Coll., New York, N. Y. 

Staley, Ethel M., Head French Dept., State 
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Teachers Coll., West Chester, Pa. [26 W. 
Union St.] 

Staley, Ruth, Prof. German, Piedmont Coll, 
Demorest, Ga. 

Staley, Wren, Instr. Eng., National Coll. of 
Education, Evanston, Ill. [2525 Lincoln 
St.] 

Stallbaumer, (Rev.) Virgil R., Instr. Eng., St. 
Benedict’s Prep. Sch., Newark, N. J. [528 
High St.] 

Stallknecht, Newton Phelps, Asst. Prof. 
Philosophy, Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, 
Me. [1 Maple St.] 

Stamm, Israel Solomon, Instr. German, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [18 Mt. 
Auburn St.]} 

Stanley, Helen Abigail, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio [3522 
Zumstein Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati} 

Stanley, Oma, Instr. Eng., N. Y. Univ., Uni- 
versity Heights, New York, N. Y. [Box 
116] 

Stanton, Amida, Assoc. Prof. Rom. Langs., 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. [2045 
Learnard Ave.] 

Stanton, Roger F., Asst. Prof. Eng., Calif. 
Inst. of Tech., Pasadena, Calif. 

Stapleton, Ada Bell, Prof. Eng. Lit., Dean 
Women, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Starck, Taylor, Assoc. Prof. German, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. [32 Bow- 
doin St.] 

Starnes, De Witt Talmage, Assoc. Prof. Eng, 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Starr, William Thomas, Instr. French, Univ. 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Starr, Wilmarth Holt, Stud. Rom. Langs., 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. [Box 
951] 

Stathers, Madison, Prof. Rom. Langs., 
West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 
(288 Grand St.] 

Stauf, Zerline E., Instr. German, Coll. of 
Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md. [North Charles St.] 

Stauffer, Donald Alfred, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. [302 
Henry Hall] 

Staunton, Henry C. F., Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Steadman, John Marcellus, Jr., Prof. Eng., 
Emory University, Ga. 

Stearns, Bertha Monica, Assoc. Prof. Eng. 
Lit., Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. 
[Hallowell House] 
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Stearns, Marshall Winslow, Grad. Stud. Eng., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. [6 Lyn- 
wood PL] 

Steckelberg, Mathilde, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Steckman, Lillian L., Prof. Eng. McKen- 
dree Coll., Lebanon, Il. 

Steele, Mary Susan, Dean Women, Mere- 
dith Coll., Raleigh, N. C. [Wagram, N. C.] 

Steeves, Harrison Ross, Prof. Eng., Colum- 
bia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Stein, Elizabeth Paula, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Hunter Coll., Bedford Park Blvd. and 
Navy Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Steiner, Arpad, Asst. Prof. German, Hunter 
Coll., New York, N. Y. [267 E. 198 St., 
Bronx] 

Steinhauer, Harry, Prof. German, Univ. of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

Steinke, Christoph Friedrich, Prof. Mod. 
Langs., Westminster Coll., Fulton, Mo. 

Steitz, August, Assoc. Prof. German, N. Y. 
Univ., New York, N. Y. [51 Lawrence 
Ave., West Orange, N. J.] 

Stelter, Benjamin F., Prof. Eng. and Head 
Dept., Occidental Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif. [2042 Escarpa Dr.] 

¢@ Stempel, Guido Hermann, Prof. and Head 
Dept. of Comparative Philology, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. [723 S. Park Ave.] 

Stenberg, Theodore, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Stengel, Therese K., Asst. Prof. Germanic 
Langs., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

¢ Stepanek, Orin, Assoc. Prof. Eng. and 
Slavonic Langs., Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Station A] 

Stephens, George Robert, Assoc. Prof. Eng. 
Lit., Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. [916 S. 
St. Bernard St., West Philadelphia] 

Stern, Elizabeth-Vera Loeb, Asst. Prof. 
Speech and Dramatics, Hunter Coll., 2 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. [1435 Lexing- 
ton Ave.] 

Sterner, Lewis G., Teacher Eng., Frankford 
H. S. ; Philadelphia, Pa. [Somerton, Pa.] 
Stetkewicz, Joseph, Instr. Ukrainian, Colum- 

bia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

& Stevens, ‘Alice Porter, Assoc. Prof. Emeri- 
tus, German, Mount Holyoke Coll., South, 
Hadley, Mass. 

Stevens, Caroline Harris, Asst. Prof. Eng., 
Hunter Coll., New York, N. Y. [The Dor- 
set, 30 W. 54th St.] 

Stevens, Charles H., Jr., Asst. Prof. Spanish, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Stevens, David Harrison, Director for th. 
Humanities, Rockefeller Foundation, 49 
W. 49th St., New York, N. Y. [160 
Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J.] 

Stevens, Ernest Nichols, Asst. to Editor-in. 
Chief, Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton PL, 
Boston, Mass. 

Stevens, Henry Harmon, Yarmouth Port, 
M 


ass. 

Stevens, Linton Cooke, Instr. Mod. Langs, 
Mich. State Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 

Stevenson, Allan H., Asst. Prof. Eng., De. 
Paul University, Chicago, Ill. [5340 Green. 
wood Ave.] 

Stevenson, A. Lionel, Prof. Eng., Temple 
State Teachers’ Coll., Tempe, Ariz. [939 
Van Ness Ave.] 

Stevenson, David Lloyd, Grad. Stud. Eng, 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. {907 
Livingston Hall]. 

Stevenson, Hazel A., Assoc. Prof. Eng, 
Florida State Coll. for Women, Tallahas. 
see, Fla. [641 West Pensacola St.] 

Stevenson, Mary Lou, Supervisor Research, 

_ Public Instruction Dept., Harrisburg, Pa. 

® [378 Education Bldg.] 

Stevenson, Samuel Whitefield, Assoc. Prof, 

# Eng., Univ. of Richmond, Va. [Box 163] 

Stevenson, Stella Johnson, Prof. French, Leb- 
anon Valley Coll., Annville, Pa. 

Stewart, Allegra, Assoc. Prof. Eng., Butler 
Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. [2621 College 
Ave.] 

Stewart, George R., Jr., Assoc. Prof. Eng, 

}. Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. [415 

* Wheeler Hall] 

Stewart, Mary-Grace, 826 S. Forty-eighth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stewart, Morton Collins, Assoc. Prof. 
German, Union Coll., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stewart, Nancy A., Instr. Rom. Langs. 
Mercer Univ., Macon, Ga. [320 Orange St.| 

Stewart, Randall, Prof. Eng., Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn. [2305 Elliston P1.) 

Stewart, Walter Powell, Jr., Instr. Eng., 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. [610 Park 
Blvd.] 

Stewart, William Kilbourne, Prof. Compara- 
tive Lit., Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H. 

Stiling, Frank, Asst. Prof. Eng., Univ. of 
Western Ontario, London, Ont., Canada 

Stillman, Donald Gale, Instr. Eng., Bucknell 
Univ., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Stillman, E. Clark, C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation Fellow, Brussels, Belgium 
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Harrisonburg, Va.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 
Hickory, N. C.: Lenoir Rhyne Coll. Lib. 
Hiram, Ohio: Hiram Coll. Lib. 
Holland, Mich.: Hope Coll. Lib. 
Hollins, Va.: Cocke Mem. Lib., Hollins Coll. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Univ. of Hawaii Lib. 
Houston, Tex.: The Wm. Rice Institute Lib. 
Huntington, W. Va.: Marshall Coll. Lib. 


Ikebukuro, Tokyo-Fu, Japan: St. Paul’s 
Univ. Lib. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler Univ. Lib. 

Iowa City, Iowa: State Univ. of Iowa Lib. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Lib. 


Jacksonville, Ill.: Illinois Coll. Lib. 
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Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public 
Lib., Periodical Division (89-14 Parsons 
Blvd.) 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Lincoln Univ. Lib. 

Jefferson City, Tenn.: Carson Newman Coll. 
Lib. 

Jena, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Johannesburg, S. Africa: Johannesburg Pub- 
lic Lib. 

Johannesburg, South Africa: (P.O. Box 1176) 
Univ. of the Witwatersand Lib. 

Johnson City, Tenn.: State Teach. Coll. Lib. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.: Mandelle Memorial Lib., 
Kalamazoo Coll. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Kiel, Germany: Englische Seminar der Uni- 
versitat 

Kilgore, Tex.: Kilgore Coll. Lib. 

Kingston, Ont.: Queens Univ. Lib. 

Kingsville, Tex.: Texas Coll. of Arts and In- 
dustries Lib. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Univ. of Tennessee Lib. 

Kdéln-Lindental, Germany: Universitits-u. 
Stadt-Bibliothek, Langemarckplatz 

K6énigsberg, Germany: Universititsbiblio- 
thek 

Kyoto, Japan: Sanseido Kyoto Shucchojyo, 
c/o Kyoto Apart., Hyakumanben Sakyoku 


Lacey, Wash.: St. Martin’s Coll. Lib. 

La Crosse, Wis.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue Univ. Lib. 

Lafayette, La.: Southwestern La. Inst. Lib. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall Coll. 
Lib. 

Laramie, Wyo.: Univ. of Wyoming Lib. 

LaVerne, Calif.: LaVerne Coll. Lib. 

Lawrence, Kans.: Univ. of Kansas Lib. 

Leningrad, U.S.S.R.: Bib-ka Academii Nauk, 
Birshewaja Linija No. 1 

Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell Univ. Lib. 

Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of Kentucky, Lib. 

Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee Univ. 
Lib. 


Lincoln, Neb.: Union Coll. Lib. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Univ. of Nebraska Lib. 

Lindsborg, Kans.: Bethany Coll. Lib. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Little Rock Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Lock Haven, Pa.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

London, England: (Kensington, 3 Cromwell 
Rd.) The English Association 

London, N. W., England: (Regents’ Park) 
Bedford Coll. for Women 

London, England: London Lib. 


Modern Language Association 


London, England: (Hampstead) Westtielq 
Coll. Lib. 

London, Ont.: Univ. of Western Ontario Lib, 

Los Angeles, Calif: Los Angeles Jr. Coll. Lib, 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Lip, 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of Southern (,jj. 
fornia Lib. 

Louisville, Ky.: Univ. of Louisville Lib. 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Tech. Coll. Lib. 

Lynchburg, Va.: Randolph-Macon Woman’; 
Coll. Lib. 

Lyon, (Rhone) France: Bibliothéque Uniy. 
de Lyon 


Macon, Ga.: Wesleyan Coll. Lib. 
Madison, N. J.: Drew Univ. Lib., Brothers 
Coll. 


Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin Lib. 

Manchester, England: The John Rylands 
Memorial Lib. 

Manchester, England: Victoria Univ. Lib. 

Manila, P. I.: Univ. of the Philippines Lib. 

Maple Mount P.O., Ky.: Mt. St. Joseph Lib. 

Marburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Maryville, Tenn.: Lamar Memorial Lib, 
Maryville Coll. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel Coll. Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn. : Cossitt Lib. 

Memphis, Tenn.: West Tennessee State 
Normal Sch. Lib. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univ. Lib. 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milledgeville, Ga.: Georgia State Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan Coll. Lib 

Milton, Wis.: Milton Coll. Lib. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: (1131 W. Wisconsin Ave) 
Marquette Univ., Johnston Hall Lib. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Lib. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 

Lib. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota Lib 
Missoula, Mont.: Univ. of Montana Lib. 
Montgomery, Ala.: Houghton Lib., Hunting. 
don Coll. 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada: McGill Univ. Lib 
Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia Coll. Lib. 
Morehead, Ky.: Johnson Camden Lib, 
Morehead State Teachers Coll. 
Morgantown, W. Va.: West Va. Univ. Lib 
Moscow, Idaho: Univ. of Idaho Lib. 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: All Union Higher Inst. 
for Tech. Ed. Kolpatschnij per. 5 
Moskva, U.S.S.R.: Vses. Komitetu Po 
Delam, Vysshej Shkoly, Okhotnyj Rjad 
Dom Sovnarkoma 





Libraries Subscribing to PMLA 


Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, 
imeni Lenina, Mokhovaya, 3 

Mount St. Joseph, Ohio: Coll. of Mt. St. 
Joseph Lib. 

Miinchen, Germany: Bayerische Staats- 
Bibliothek 

Muncie, Ind.: Ball State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Murray, Ky.: Murray St. Teach. Coll. Lib. 


Nanking, China: National Central Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk Univ. Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers Lib. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Univ. Lib. 

New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Dillard Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Me- 
morial Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane Univ. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Ursuline Coll. Lib. 

New Orleans, La.: Xavier Univ. Lib. 

New Rochelle, N. Y.: Coll. of New Rochelle 
Lib. 

New Ulm, Minn.: Dr. Martin Luther Coll. 
Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Editors’ Lib., American 
Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave. 

New York, N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Lib., 
Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broadway 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter Coll. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: (Sth Ave. and 42nd St.) 
New York Public Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: (University Heights) New 
York Univ. Lib. 

New York, N. Y.: Washington Sq. Lib., 
N.Y. U. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: Armstrong 
Coll. Lib. 

Norfolk, Va.: Norfolk Division Lib., Coll. of 
William and Mary} 

Norman, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Lib. 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf Coll. Lib. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame Univ. Lib. 


Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Coll. Lib. 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet Coll. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Creighton Univ. Lib. 

Omaha, Neb.: Muncipal Univ. of Omaha Lib. 
Orono, Me.: Univ. of Maine Lib. 

Ottawa, Kans.: Ottawa Univ. Lib. 

Oxford, England: The Taylor Lib. 


Painesville, Ohio: Murray Lib., Lake Erie 
Coll. 
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Peiping, China: National Univ. of Peking 

ib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: (Logan Square) Free Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple Univ. Lib. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ. of Pennsylvania Lib. 

Pittsburg, Kans.: Kansas State Teachers 
Coll., Porter Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: (4400 Forbes St.) Carnegie 
Lib., Periodical Room 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Lib. of Alle- 
gheny 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne Univ. Lib. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mt. Mercy Coll. Lib. 

Port Arthur, Tex.: High School Lib. 

Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Coll. Lib. 

Providence, R. I.: (Washington St.) Provi- 
dence Public Lib. 

Pullman, Wash.: State Coll. of Wash. Lib. 


Raleigh, N. C.: N. C. State Coll. Lib. 

Rangoon, Burma: (University Estate) Univ. 
Lib. 

Regina, Sask., Canada: Regina Coll. Lib. 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de 1’Univer- 
sité 

Richmond, Va.: Univ. of Richmond Lib. 

Richmond, Va.: Virginia Union Univ. Lib. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A.: Bibliotheca 
Central De Educacao, Caixa Postal 
[P.O. Box] 1.702 

Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Univ. of Puerto 
Rico Lib. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Univ. of Rochester Lib. 


Sacramento, Calif.: California State Lib. 

St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: St. Bonaventure 
Coll. Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Lib. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Washington Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline Univ. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester Coll. Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Lib. 

St. Paul, Minn.: Coll. of St. Thomas Lib. 

Salem, Ore.: Williamette Univ. Lib. 

Salem, Va.: Roanoke Coll. Lib. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Univ. of Utah Lib. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Westmoorland Coll. Lib. 

San Bernardino, Calif.: San Bernardino Val- 
ley Union Jr. Coll. Lib. 

San Francisco, Calif.: San Francisco Coll. for 
Women Lib. 

San Jose, Calif.: State Coll. Lib. 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Lib. and Art Gallery 
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Santa Barbara, Calif.: Santa Barbara State 
Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore Coll. Lib. 

Schenectady, N. Y.: English Department, 
Union Coll. 

Scranton, Pa.: Marywood Coll. Lib. 

Searcy, Ark.: Harding Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Lib., Periodical Dept. 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific Coll. Lib. 

Seattle, Wash.: Univ. of Washington Lib. 

Shanghai, (Chenju) China: National Chi- 
Nan Univ. Lib. é 

Shantung, China: National Shantung Univ. 
Lib., Tsingtao 

Shawnee, Okla.: Okla. Baptist Univ. Lib. 

Sheffield, England: The Library, The Uni- 
versity 

Shreveport, La.: Centenary Coll. Lib. 

South Hadley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke Coll. 
Lib. 

Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Lib. 

State College, Miss.: Mississippi State Coll. 
Lib 


State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Lib. 

Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin Coll. Lib. 

Stellenbosch, S. Africa: Univ. Lib. 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical Coll. Lib. 

Storrs, Conn.: Connecticut Agri. Coll. Lib. 

Swansea, England: Univ. Coll. of Swansea, 
Singleton Park 

Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore Coll. Lib. 

Sydney, Australia: Fisher Lib., Univ. of 
Sydney 

Sydney, New South Wales: Public Lib. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Lib. 


Tacoma, Wash.: Coll. of Puget Sound Lib. 

Taihoku, Formosa, Japan: Taihoku Imperial 
Univ. Lib. 

Talladega, Ala.: Talladega Coll. Lib. 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio Coll. Lib. 

Tempe, Arizona: Arizona State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers 
Coll. Lib. 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg Coll. Lib. 

Tokyo, Japan: Coll. of Lit., Imperial Univ. 

Toledo, Ohio: (Collingwood Ave.) Mary 
Manse Coll. Lib. 

Toledo, Ohio: (2801 W. Bancroft St.) Univ. of 
the City of Toledo Lib. 

Toronto, Canada: Univ. of Toronto Lib. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada: Victoria Univ. Lib., 
(Queen’s Park) 


Modern Language Association 


Triplicane, Madras, India: Univ. Lib., Se. 
ate House 

Troy, Ala.: State Teachers Coll. Lib. 

Tucson, Ariz.: Univ. of Arizona Lib. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts Coll. Lib. 

Tulsa, Okla.: Univ. of Tulsa Lib. 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala.: Carnegie Lib. 


University, Ala.: Univ. of Alabama Lib. 
University, Miss.: Univ. of Mississippi Lib, 
University, Va.: Univ. of Virginia Lib. 


Valdosta, Ga.: Emory Jr. Coll. Lib. 

Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Lib. 

Vancouver, B. C.: Univ. of British Columbiy 
Lib. 

Victoria, Australia: Central Lib., Univ. of 
Melbourne, Carlton N 3 

Voroneg., U.S.S.R.: Pedinstitut, Pr Revo. 
luzii, 24 


Waco, Texas: Baylor Univ. Lib. 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman Coll. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: American Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of Amer 
ica Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: (East Capital St.) Folge 
Shakespeare Lib. 

Washington, D. C.: Howard Univ. Lib. 

Washington, D.C.: Miner Teachers Coll. Lib, 

Washington, D. C.: Terrell Jr. H. S. Lib. 

Washington, Pa.: Washington and Jefferso 
Coll. Lib. 

Waterloo, Ont., Canada: Lib., Waterloo Coll 
and Lutheran Theological Seminary 

Waterville, Maine: Colby Coll. Lib. 

Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll Coll. Lib. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley Coll. Lib. 

Wernersville, Pa.: Jesuit Novitiate 

West Baden, Ind.: West Baden Univ. Lib 

West Los Angeles, Calif.: (405 Hilgard Ave, 
Univ. of California. at Los Angeles 

Wheaton, IIll.: Wheaton Coll. Lib. 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier Coll. Lib. 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and 
Mary Lib. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams Coll. Lib. 

Wilson, N. C.: Atlantic Christian Coll. Lib. 

Winfield, Kans. : Southwestern Coll. Lib. 

Winnipeg, Canada: (Arts Bldg., Fort Ga 
Site) Univ. of Manitoba Lib. 

Wooster, Ohio: Wooster Coll. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark Univ. Lib. 

Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross Coll. Lib. 

Wuchang, Hupeh, China: Wuhan Univ. Lib 
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